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ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
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Technology  for  the  side  of  the  car  you  dorYtsee, 


-       /  It  isn't  brightly  painted.  It  isn't  pretty.  The  other 

side  of  the  metal.  You  rarely  see  it.  Yet  ifs  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  a  car's  body  It's  where  moisture  can  collect 
.  *  and  cause  rust.  It's  also  where  we've  invested  a  lot  of 

money  and  technology 

These  surfaces,  such  as  the  inside  of  the  doors 
and  fenders,  the  trunk  floor,  and  the  rear  quarter  panels, 
aren't  treated  the  way  they  used  to  be.  We're  treating 
them  in  an  entirely  different  way  Many  are  now  made 
from  zinc-coated  steel,  while  others  are  coated  with 
a  special  corrosion-resistant  substance  developed  from  a 
petroleum-based  compound.  And  a  new  plastisol  spray 
protects  the  car  on  the  lower  side  areas  closest  to  the 
ground,  where  pebbles  and  stones  can  cause  the  most 
j.        paint  damage. 

Thisisn'tflashytechnology  In  fact,  its  only  pur-  \ 
pose  is  to  help  prevent  rust. 

Thafs  our  idea  of  how  to  use  technology  to  build 
cars  and  trucks.  Attention  to  details  where  you  don't  see  .  -  * 

,      them,  as  well  as  where  you  do.  Appearance  and  comfort 
■ .     may  sometimes  sell  a  car,  but  today's  customers  demand     :  ' 
*  '  :■■  real  value.  _  ^,  . 

CXir  goal,  as  the  world's  largest  automotive  manu-  ^ 
facturer,  is  to  maintain  our  lead  by  using  new  technology 
to  build  carsandtrucksthatperform  better  and  last  '  ;  ■    .  / 

longer,with  lower  maintenance  costs,  than  those  built         .  ^     .    v  j 
by  any  competitornAmerican  or  foreign.  ^  '  / '    /   '-  t 


General  Motors 

The  future  of  transportation  is  here. 


Urban  Ideas  from  Abroad 


With  their  budgets  pinched,  local  com- 
munities aCTOss  the  country  are  strain- 
ing to  provide  public  services  and  solve 
urban  problems.  More  and  more,  they're 
picking  up  pointers  from  abroad.  They  are 
adopting  and  adapting  ideas  and  innova- 
tions from  other  lands. 

Take  such  humdrum  hardware  as  man-' 
hole  covers,  those  clunky,  clanging  iron 
discs  that  dot  city  streets.  Sweden  devel- 
oped adjustable  manhole  covers  that  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  four  inches.  They're 
now  in  use  in  U.S.  cities.  Adjustability 
means  the  covers  can  be  kept  flush  with 
the  pavement  as  new  surfacing  is  added  or 
settling  takes  place. 

Movable  swimming  pool  floors  have 
come  across  the  Atlantic  from  West  Ger- 
many to  find  their  way  to  at  least  10  U.S. 
cities.  At  the  push  of  a  button,  hydraulic 
rams  raise  the  floor  to  create  a  pool  for 
the  handicapped  or  for  tots,  or  to  form  a 
recreational  floor  for  table  games  and  ex- 
ercise. 

A  municipal  parking  lot  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
blooms  with  grass,  in  a  novel  wrinkle  im- 
ported from  European  cities.  The  experi- 
mental lot  is  paved  with  perforated  build- 
ing blocks.  Grass  grows  out  the  openings. 
Besides  being  more  attractive  than  black- 
top, the  lot  absorbs  water  runoff  and  helps 
cool  the  downtown  in  summer. 

From  Finland  comes  a  safety  device  for 
bicycle  riders  that's  been  adopted  in  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia.  It's  a  simple  enough 
gimcrack:  a  20-inch  shaft  extending  out 
horizontally  from  the  bike's  left-hand  side. 
At  the  tip  is  a  reflector.  Cars  give  a  broad 
berth  to  bikes  equipped  with  the  safety 
spacer. 

These  ideas  and  hundreds  more  are  be- 
ing spread  around  North  America  by  a 
non-profit  outfit  in  Washington  known  as 


the  Council  for  International  Urban  Liai- 
son. It's  backed  by  such  organizations  as 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties.  Through  its  newsletters, 
public  officials  are  peppered  with  all  sorts 
of  notions,  gleaned  from  abroad,  to  cut 
costs  and  make  cities  more  livable. 

In  France,  school  buses  carry  regular 
riders  when  the  drivers  have  finished  their 
school  runs.  London  police  deploy  a  port- 
able crane  that  lifts  an  illegally  parked  or 
disabled  car  and  clears  a  parking  spot  in 
less  than  three  minutes,  even  from  a  row 
of  tightly  parked  vehicles. 

In  Japan,  local  governments  are  ready- 
ing a  system  to  read  electric,  gas,  and  wa- 
ter meters  electronically.  The  Israeli  city  of 
Tel  Aviv  sells  parking  coupons  to  motor- 
ists. A  parker  tears  off  a  coupon,  punches 
special  tabs  to  indicate  the  date  and  arrival 
time,  and  leaves  the  coupon  in  the  car 
window. 

Municipal  officials  welcome  the  flow  of 
urban  know-how  from  other  countries,  be- 
cause they're  generally  super-sensitive 
about  going  abroad  on  fact-finding  trips 
for  fear  of  being  cudgeled  by  taxpayers  as 
"junketeers."  Still,  the  council  does  spon- 
sor trips  overseas  for  officials  willing  to 
take  the  heat  from  taxpayers.  Indianapolis, 
Alexandria,  and  Pittsburgh  are  developing 
waterfront  districts  with  amenities  and  fea- 
tures found  on  a  council-sponsored  tour 
of  European  cities. 

Other  countries  have  hundreds  of  years 
more  experience  in  urban  living  than  we 
have  in  America.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
our  municipal  officeholders  and  planners 
can  learn  a  lot  from  their  counterparts 
abroad.  And  they  are,  thanks  to  an  organ- 
ization spearheading  the  transfer  of  urban 
innovation. 
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LETTERS 


How  crucial  a  crisis  is 


William  Tucker's  article  "The 
Energy  Crisis  Is  Over"  [Harper's, 
November]  reminds  me  of  the  say- 
ing "The  operation  was  successful, 
but  the  patient  died."  He  chortles 
gleefully  over  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
decontrol  of  oil  prices  that  has 
"ended  OPEC's  dominance  of  the 
market."  And,  with  unabashed 
chutzpah,  he  says  further  that  "all 
we  have  to  do  now  is  decontrol  our 
natural-gas  prices,  and  we  will  be 
home  free." 

Free  of  what?  Free  of  higher 
prices  initiated  by  greedy  domestic 
oil  and  gas  producers?  Free  to  use 
alternative  energy  sources  like  solar 
energy  or  methanol  instead  of  gaso- 
line? Free  to  remonstrate  with  the 
public  utilities  and  their  back-pocket 
public-service  commissions  whenever 
they  subscribe  a  new  increase? 

It  is  not  fair  to  chide  the  Hberals 
and  consumers  for  opposing  decon- 
trol of  prices,  just  as  it  isn't  fair  to 
salute  the  oil  interests  and  gas  barons 
for  being  farsighted.  We  know  that 
while  we  may  be  beating  back 
OPEC,  it  is  primarily  the  consumers 
of  America  who  are  responsible  for 
helping  to  solve  a  sticky  problem. 
But  at  what  cost?  Many  of  us  can- 
not afford  the  leisure  of  an  afternoon 
Sunday  drive  because  the  price  of 
gasoline  is  still  too  high.  Many  of  us 
are  not  as  comfortable  as  we  would 
like  to  be  at  home  because  the  price 
of  heating  oil  is  way  out  of  sight. 

Decontrol!  he  says.  Let  the  oilmen 
and  gasmen  use  their  technology  to 
discover  new  wells,  new  sources  of 
energy!  That's  the  bunk!  What  are 
the  oil  and  gas  interests  doing  with 
their  newfound  wealth?  They  are 
diversifying,  not  digging.  The  only 
ones  to  gain  from  decontrol  of  oil 
and  gas  prices  will  be  the  people 


who  own  the  oil  and  gas  resourc 
It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Harold  Swans 
Bronx,  N, 

William  Tucker's  "The  Enei 
Crisis  Is  Over"  is  the  best  synop 
I  have  ever  read  of  how  we  got  o 
selves  into  thralldom  to  OPEC,  1 
the  title  and  some  elements  of  1 
article  may  lull  people  into  a  c(i 
tinned  false  sense  of  security,  a  cd 
dition  at  which  Americans  excel,  ^t 
never  had  an  energy  crisis,  exco 
perhaps  during  brief  periods  of  lc| 
lines  at  service  stations.  But  we  h;  < 
had  a  serious  energy  problem  fora 
least  ten  years,  and  recent  oil  "sr 
pluses"  and  flattening  of  prices  .a 
only  temporary  aberrations. 

The  current  hard  facts:  last  moil 
we  imported  oil  and  oil  products i 
a  rate  of  more  than  five  million  bi 
rels  a  day.  This  was  down  a  mill»i 
from  a  year  earlier,  but  that's  meas: 
consolation.  The  average  price  ) 
imported  oil  was  $33.60  a  bar 
which  translates  into  $62  billioi  , 
year.  This  wipes  out  all  our  posit/i 
balance  of  trade  in  agricultural  M 
industrial  goods  and  leaves  us  ni ' 
tlian  $40  billion  in  the  hole. 

We  pretend  that  we  can  afl 
this.  But  the  poor  countries  of 
world  know  better.  The  price  of 
is  quite  literally  killing  them,  (v 
international  political  result  is  t 
clamor  by  all  the  starving  meml  ' 
of  the  U.N.  for  the  United  Statt 
share  its  wealth  with  them.  1 
OPEC's  price,  which  is  almost  t 
teen  times  what  it  was  ten  years 
in  nominal  dollars,  and  more  t 
seven  times  as  great  in  constant 
lars  (that's  700  percent),  has  ture> 
the  U.N.  into  a  battleground  betwei 
haves  and  have-nots,  and  even 
haves  are  hurting. 

Robert  H.  Pasch 
Sacramento,  C; 


I  greatly  enjoyed  William  Tucker's 
rticle  on  the  energy  crisis.  He  has 
lade  forcefully  the  point  that  a  few 
conomists  and  others  have  been 
-ying  to  make:  the  oil  crisis  is 
irgely  our  own  doing. 

Hugh  Macaulay 
Alumni  Professor  of  Economics 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  S.C. 

Your  misguided  emphasis  on  Wil- 
am  Tucker's  lucid  but  oversimplified 
rticle  is  irresponsible  and  threatens 
ur  future.  We  still  have  an  energy 
risis,  and  we  need  strong,  intelligent 
adership  from  both  government  and 
idustry,  including  reasonable  oper- 
;ion  of  the  marketplace,  if  we  are  to 
;cape  disaster. 

The  energy  crisis  is  a  worldwide 
roblem  brought  about  by  overde- 
jndence  on  finite  oil  as  the  prime 
lergy  source.  Even  with  all  the  ac- 
;leration  of  exploration  and  drill- 
tg,  we  are  going  to  be  hard  put 
iring  the  next  decade  just  to  keep 
•en  with  the  present  domestic  pro- 
jction.  The  maldistribution  of  en- 
•gy  resources  will  keep  the  world  in 
state  of  crisis  for  decades  to  come. 
The   conclusion   of   a  four-year 
udy  by  the  International  Commis- 
on  on  Energy  Conservation  of  the 
'orld  Energy  Conference,  the  most 
ctual  and  complete  analysis  of  the 
Grid's  energy  resources  and  needs 
date,  was  that  the  need  for  oil 
orldwide  will  exceed  the  physical 
ipability  to  provide  it  in  about  ten 
fifteen  years.  There  are  many  un- 
!  ^rtainties,  of  course,  but  this  is  the 
I  mbined  judgment  of  the  world's 
j  ost  experienced  and  knowledgeable 
j  ;ople  in  the  energy  field. 
I  Coal  and  nuclear  power  are  the 
I  ily  sources  of  energy  that  are  ca- 
j  ible  of  filling  the  widening  gap  be- 

I  leen  oil  supply  and  demand.  Both 
li '  these,  with  their  high  capital  costs, 
^  ng  development  time,  and  regula- 
i|  ry  obstacles,  are  now  in  a  shambles. 
il  ther  energy  sources,  such  as  passive 

II  lar,  biomass,  and  geothermal.  can 
il  ;lp,  but  their  overall  effect  will  be 
?jinimal. 

ti  The  prime  cause  of  our  present 
)il  glut"  and  the  "collapse"  of  oil 
il  ices  to  $34  per  barrel  f  fifteen  times 
J  e  price  of  a  decade  ago  )  is  the  in- 


creased production  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
That  the  industrial  free  world  de- 
pends on  the  volatile  Persian  Gulf 
area  for  40  percent  of  its  oil  is 
enough  to  give  everyone  nightmares. 

Ellis  L.  Armstrong 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  Targets 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

William  Tucker  replies: 

I  will  have  to  agree  a  little  with 
those  writers  who  found  the  title  of 
the  piece  oversimplified.  I  hope  that 
people  do  not  relax  and  start  over- 
consuming  again.  But  the  point  of 
the  article,  once  more,  is  that  as  long 
as  prices  are  free  to  respond  to  sup- 
ply and  demand,  people  won't  over- 
consume. 

The  energy  crisis  is  over  in  the 
sense  that  1  do  not  believe  we  will 
ever  again  experience  any  "energy 
shortages,"  as  we  did  in  the  Seven- 
ties. The  1977  natural-gas  shortages 
and  the  1979  gasoline  "crisis"  were 
purely  artificial  shortages  created  by 
price  controls;  the  1979  shortage  was 
particularly  absurd,  because  price 
controls  forced  us  to  substitute  for- 
eign oil  for  domestic  oil,  and  placed 
us  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  events. 

We  do  have  an  energy  problem,  in 
the  sense  that  all  resources  are  in- 
herently scarce,  but  we  do  not  have 
a  problem  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
to  devise  a  policy  to  deal  with  it.  The 
"problem"  of  the  1970s  was  that 
America's  political  leadership  as- 
sumed that  people  were  unwilling  to 
deal  with  realistic  market  prices.  The 
solution  has  been  the  discovery  that 
they  are  not.  Mr.  Swanson  expresses 
this  choice  perfectly.  He  suggests 
that  he  wou^d  still  rather  live  with 
the  illusion  of  cheap  energy,  rather 
than  face  reality  and  start  doing 
something  about  it.  Fortunately,  his 
position  seems  to  be  becoming  the 
minority  one  nationwide. 

One  other  point  should  be  clari- 
fied. Many  people  spoke  of  the  "fin- 
itude"  of  resources  and  suggested 
that  by  continuing  to  burn  oil  and 
gas  today  we  are  only  robbing  the 
future,  making  things  worse  for  our 
grandchildren,  and  hastening  the  day 
of  some  far  worse  energy  catastro- 
phe. This  is  not  really  true.  Many 
analyses  have  shown  that  as  long  as 


we  do  not  try  to  manipulate  the  mar- 
ket, the  ordinary  workings  of  supply 
and  demand  can  handle  these  transi- 
tions. (  The  most  famous  work  along 
these  lines  is  Barnett  and  Morse's 
Scarcity  and  Growth,  written  for  Re- 
sources for  the  Future  in  1965.) 
There  is  no  sense  in  keeping  oil  in 
the  ground  today  as  long  as  it  can 
be  used  economically.  It  is  better  to 
use  today's  oil  to  build  a  more  effi- 
cient society  that  will  be  able  to  use 
other  resources  and  function  on  less 
energy  tomorrow. 

As  long  as  we  let  the  market  tell 
us  what  is  most  efficient  to  do,  we 
are  going  to  remain  on  course.  De- 
controlling natural-gas  prices  and 
opening  up  nuclear  power  to  the  tests 
of  the  marketplace  would  leave  us 
with  no  energy  problems  to  worry 
about.  It  would  simply  leave  the  en- 
tire public  with  the  right  incentives 
for  designing  and  building  technol- 
ogies that  work.  Really,  our  prob- 
lems are  much  less  difficult  than 
most  people  tend  to  think. 


Basic  training 


Andrew  Hacker  makes  some  good 
points  in  "The  Shame  of  Profes- 
sional Schools"  [Harper's,  October], 
but  he  is  about  ten  years  late.  His 
observations  about  undergraduate 
medical  education  are  correct  and 
cogent  for  the  late  Sixties,  but  the 
dust  has  nearly  settled  on  the  pri- 
mary health  care-family  practice  is- 
sues. The  conclusion  is  (or  was)  that 
the  postwar  preoccupation  with  mo- 
lecular medicine  slighted  the  appli- 
cation of  established  technology  to 
human  suffering.  Whose  fault  this 
misapplication  of  science  was  is  moot. 
In  the  last  ten  years  an  increasing 
number  of  students  have  selected 
primary-health-care  specialties  ( 60 
percent  of  some  graduating  medical- 
school  classes  )  and  the  family-prac- 
tice movement  has  burgeoned  to 
phenomenal  proportions.  Currently 
there  are  some  430  family-practice 
training  programs  (almost  all  uni- 
versity affiliated)  and  several  thou- 
sand doctors  engaged  in  three  years 
of  postdoctoral  education.  The  train- 
ing is  aimed  at  giving  them  specific 
skills  to  deal  with  everyday  medical 
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problems  and  complaints.  Therefore, 
to  say  "American  medical  schools 
have  made  science  and  research  their 
principal  priorities"  is  simply  not  an 
accurate  description  of  tlie  art  for 
most  schools. 

Not  mentioned  in  the  article  is  the 
fact  that  virtually  all  M.D.  graduates 
enter  a  postdoctoral  residency  train- 
ing program  after  medical  school. 
Such  training  lasts  from  three  to  five 
years.  It  is  really  during  these  years 
that  the  young  physician  finally  hones 
his  or  her  basic  skills  and  translates 
them  into  people-treating  realities. 

A  medical-school  teacher  of  mine 
said  that  physicians  should  be  edu- 
cated, not  trained.  Today's  applied 
skills  will  be  tomorrow's  outdated 
concepts,  but  for  young  doctors  to 
understand  and  evaluate  tomorrow's 
applied  skills  they  need  solid  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  chemistry,  epi- 
demiology, and  biomathematical  con- 
cepts if  they  are  to  be  educated 
rather  than  trained.  1  am  amazed  at 
the  basic  care  concepts  that  have 
evolved  in  the  sixteen  years  since  I 
graduated  from  medical  school. 

Robert  R.  Thompson,  M.D. 

Zumbrota,  Minn. 

Andrew  Hacker's  acerbic  commen- 
tary is  very  funny,  but  full  of  three- 
quarter  truths  and  not  particularly 
new.  Even  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  grad  student  at  Carnegie  Tech, 
one  heard  the  gibe  "You  can  always 
tell  a  Harvard  M.B.A.,  but  you  can't 
tell  him  much,"  and  the  line  that  our 
own  college  needed  courses  in  Hu- 
mility I  and  Humility  II.  Excessive 
self-confidence  can  hurt  an  M.B.A.'s 
career  if  it  is  perceived  as  arrogance, 
and  it's  a  liule  hard  to  train  students 
to  be  just  arrogant  enough. 

Our  aim  at  the  business  schools  is 
threefold:  to  give  students  a  wide 
knowledge  of  all  the  areas  of  busi- 
ness— such  as  marketing,  produc- 
tion, finance,  and  labor  relations;  to 
give  them  enough  specialized  train- 
ing for  an  entry -l^^vel  job  in  one  of 
various  fields;  and  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  "play  top  executive"  in 
case  studies  and  computer  games. 

Companies  vary  enormously  in 
their  hiring  practices  for  "junior 
management"  jobs.  A  lot  of  them 
are  quite  happy  to  hire  undergrad- 


uate business-degree  holders.  Some 
of  them  welcome  liberal-arts  grad- 
uates, some  prefer  to  promote  from 
the  ranks.  Some  think  the  ideal  can- 
didate is  a  guy  who  joined  their  firm 
in  a  blue-collar  job  and  then  got  his 
business  degree  the  slow  way,  at 
night,  while  others  will  pay  top  dollar 
for  a  candidate  with  an  engineering 
degree  topped  by  an  M.B.A.  Some 
businessmen  prefer  to  hire  their 
nephews. 

Some  of  Hacker's  criticisms  are 
justified,  but  the  business  schools 
are  certainly  meeting  the  tests  of  the 
marketplace.  Business  students  keep 
enrolling  and  getting  hired,  while 
the  poor  political-science  graduates 
find  they  have  to  sneak  over  to  our 
side  of  the  campus  to  take  courses 
in  accounting  and  personnel  if  they 
are  to  stand  a  chance  at  the  place- 
ment office. 

Glenn  T.  Wilson 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Edwardsville,  111. 

Thank  you  for  Andrew  Hacker's 
"The  Shame  of  Professional  Schools." 
Having  recently  finished  a  two-year 
program  at  a  well-known  business 
school,  I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  try- 
ing to  figure  out  why.  Before  I  put 
in  my  two  years,  I  found  a  respect- 
able job  and  worked  my  way  up  to 
a  moderately  responsible  position. 
Now  that  I  have  an  M.B.A.,  my  job 
is  nearly  identical,  yet  I  earn  about 
$12,000  more  a  year. 

My  guess  is  that  in  areas  where 
free-market  competition  is  weakest, 
professional  degrees  and  certification 
are  most  important.  Because  of  li- 
censing, neither  legal  nor  medical 
careers  are  sufficiently  open  to  inter- 
ested entrants.  Education  in  these 
fields  becomes  a  rationalization  for 
the  restrictions  on  entry,  aimed  at 
keeping  doctors'  and  lawyers'  sala- 
ries higher  than  the  market  would 
otherwise  dictate. 

Business  school,  like  any  academic 
institution,  offers  an  education.  Ed- 
ucation for  education's  sake  is  ad- 
mirable. Those  firms  looking  to  the 
bottom  line  would  be  wise  to  hire 
high-school  graduates  and  train  them 
from  scratch. 

Anonymous 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Andrew^  Hacker  replies: 

Professor  Wilson  is  absolutely  co 
rect  in  stating  that  "business  sti 
dents  keep  enrolling  and  gettin 
hired."  My  article  explained  wh 
that  is  happening  despite  the  fa( 
that  business  schools  serve  no  usefi 
purpose.  They  simply  keep  youn 
people  on  hold  until  they  look  ol 
enough  for  junior-executive  desk 
And  companies  recruit  from  schoo 
like  Professor  Wilson's  because  the 
find  that  easier  than  opening  the 
doors  to  anyone  off  the  street. 

All  those  "family-practice  trainin 
programs"  cited  by  Dr.  Thompso 
have  become  necessary  because  mec 
ical  schools  don't  teach  physiciar 
their  basic  job.  Even  the  residenc 
years  are  spent  in  hospital  setting 
where  the  patients  they  see  are  a 
ready  on  their  backs.  It  is  clear  th; 
Dr.  Thompson  enjoyed  his  assigi 
ments  in  "biomathematical  coi 
cepts."  However,  loading  medic 
studies  with  courses  of  that  sort  tun 
away  many  people  who  would  mal 
splendid  physicians.  My  analysis 
far  from  out  of  date:  the  Americc 
Association  of  Medical  Colleges  h 
just  asked  for  more  emphasis  c 
"the  new  biology."  Are  we  so  me 
merized  by  science  that  we  cann 
see  that  overtraining  exists? 


A  man's  worl 


Re  Florence  King's  "The  Nic 
ness  Factor"  [Harper's,  October 
there  are  other  means  than  homose 
uality  for  "escaping  the  feminini 
of  American  life."  They  include  tl 
infantry,  field  artillery,  and  simil 
close-combat  units  of  the  Army  ar 
Marine  Corps. 

Maj.  Robert  P.  Fairchii 
Fort  Hood,  Te 


erratum 

On  page  33  of  William  Tuck- 
er's article  "The  Energy  Crisis 
Is  Over"  [//arper'5,  November], 
James  G.  Abourezk — not  James 
Abdnor — should  have  been 
listed  as  the  senator  from  South 
Dakota  who  favored  extending 
oil  price  controls  in  1975. 

harper's/ JANUARY  19 


WHEELS  OF  MISEORTUNE 


ometimes  equality  just  costs  too  much 


by  Roger  Starr 


[N  A  television  documentary  on 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped, 
a  strange  vehicle  is  rolling  down 
the  sidewalk.  It  is  a  hospital 
retcher,  the  apparatus  that  normal- 
transports  a  patient  to  and  from 
e  operating  room.  But  no  orderly 
pushing  this  stretcher.  It  seems 
be  rolling  down  the  sidewalk  en- 
rely  on  its  own,  impelled  by  some 
visible  power.  Huddled  under  the 
ankets  is  a  somewhat  distorted  hu- 
an  form.  After  staring  at  this  ap- 
irition  on  the  screen  for  some  sec- 
ids,  I  realize  that  the  stretcher  is 
iven  by  a  battery-powered  electric 
otor,  ahd  that  the  passenger  is  also 
e  driver,  steering  himself  with  the 
d  of  a  small  mirror  suspended  from 
stand  over  his  face.  He  controls  the 
leels  with  a  tiny  rudder. 
I  How  can  anyone  praise  enough  the 
I  Fort  and  strength  of  will  that  en- 
'  >les  someone  who  might  casually  be 
j  lied  "hopelessly  crippled"  to  win 
!  r  himself  the  mobility  and  inde- 
j  ^ndence  of  the  unafflicted?  With- 
j  it  detracting  in  the  slightest  from 
^  e  achievement  of  the  man  on  the 
j  "etcher  (he  actually  directed  his 
achine  across  the  street  when  he 
;  ached  the  ramp  at  the  corner ) ,  it 
,  ould  be  noted  that  his  victory  was 
t  a  lonely  one.  His  achievement 
IS  made  possible  not  only  by  his 
11  but  also  by  the  development 
'  technology;  batteries,  motors,  and 
■ering  systems  made  his  motion 
ssible.  And  it  required  not  mere- 
heroic  will,  but.  large  amounts  of 
)ney.  From  somewhere  beyond  his 
ich  had  come  the  resources  with- 
t  which  he  could  not  move. 

?er  Starr  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
'■rd  of  The  New  York  Times. 


Is  it  mean-spirited  to  suggest  that 
the  costs  of  giving  the  lame  the  pow- 
er of  movement  and  the  blind  the 
power  of  sight  should  be  calculated 
while  one  celebrates  these  achieve- 
ments? A  congressional  pledge  to  in- 
clude the  handicapped  in  the  Great 
Society  is  mere  windbag  oratory  un- 
less the  nation  produces  and  allocates 
enough  wealth  to  cover  the  costs  en- 
tailed. We  do  not  generally  rely  on 
saints  to  accomplish  extrabudgetary 
miracles. 


THE  generous-spirited  balk  at 
these  cautionary  words.  For 
a  majority  of  Congress,  many 
judges,  and  large  groups  of 
private  citizens  gathered  in  organized 
ranks  to  fight  for  the  "rights"  of  dis- 
abled citizens,  the  challenge  is  strict- 
ly moral.  It  can  have  only  one  mea- 
sure, an  ethical  one.  They  believe 
that  the  claims  of  the  handicapped 
derive  from  the  very  principles  on 
which  the  nation  was  founded.  Lead- 


ers of  the  handicapped  movement  in- 
sist that  what  the  handicapped  want 
is  not  pity,  not  a  charitably  moti- 
vated helping  hand  or,  above  all,  a 
message  that  their  countrymen  deem 
them  unhealthy  or  abnormal.  They 
want  their  "rights." 

One  wonders  where  these  rights 
come  from.  If  they  come  from  the 
same  place  as  Life,  Liberty,  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness — the  hand  of 
the  Creator — then  they  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  government,  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  averred. 
Thus,  believers  in  the  "rights"  of  the 
handicapped  claim  that  these  rights 
stand  on  no  different  ground  from 
that  of  the  rights  enumerated  in  the 
famous  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

But  there  is  a  difference,  and  the 
difference  is  material,  in  both  senses 
of  that  word.  Even  a  poor  country 
can,  without  overloading  its  econ- 
omy, bind  its  government  never  to 
establish  a  favored  religion  or  to  in- 
terfere with  freedom  of  expression, 
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ine  neritage  Ltua  Fresents... 


Five  Ways  to  Recognize  the  Outstandin 
Value  of  Heritage  Qub  Fine  Books 

Heirloom  editions  of  the  classics  at  only  $13.50  each. 


rate  of  one  book  ) 
month,  you  can  acquire  an  heirloom  h 
of  the  worU's  greatest  works  of  hierali 
the  classic  works  of  Twain.Poe  Hawtl 

l.'L.-f  JM^lo^  Do.,le  Melv:Uc  Hardy. 


-or  more  that  40  years,  book  lovers  have 
urned  to  The  Heritage  Club  because  it 
offers  a  combination  of  advantages  unmatched 
by  any  other  classics  library. ..and  at  an 
outstanding  value. 

1 Important  Books  of  Exceptional 
Beauty  and  Elegance — Each  a  Work 
)f  Art  and  a  Great  Work  of  Literature. 

rhroughout  the  world.  Heritage  Club  books  have  come  to 
)e  regarded  as  definitive  editions  of  the  world's  greatest 
lassies.  The  reason  is  that  they  are  not  only  masterpieces 


Original  Art  Created  Exclusively 
r  Heritage  Editions  by  the  World's 
reatest  Artists... Picasso,  Rockwell, 
rant  Wood  and  others. 


0/  30  Pkus. 


man  Rockwell's  Tom  Sawyer 


Kk  Holme!.  ,is  s, 
?dt"ic  Dorr  Steeli 


To  add  an  enchanting 
visual  dimension  to 
the  world's  greatest 
books,  The  Heritage 
Club  has,  over  the 
years,  commissioned 
leading  figures  in  the 
arts  to  illustrate  each 
volume.  Hence,  Heri- 
tage editions  abound 
with  magnificent  or- 
iginal works— many  in 
full  color— etchings, 
wood  engravings, 
drawings,  lithographs, 
and  paintings — all  de- 
signed to  increase  the 
pleasure  you  and  your 
family  derive  from 
each  book. 

It  is  a  sheer  delight, 
for  example,  while 
reading  the  immortal  Greek 
comedy,  Lysistrata,  to  see  the 
beautiful  young  women  and 
courageous  warriors  of  an- 
cient Athens  through  the 
eyes  of  Pablo  Picasso.  The 
original  works  he  created  ex- 
pressly for  this  book  now 
hang  in  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Today,  the  only 
way  you  can  own  these 
drawings  is  to  possess  The 
Heritage  Club  edition! 


Finn,  The  Heritage  Club,  in  1936,  commissioned  exclusive 
works  by  Norman  Rockwell.  For  who  better  than  the  warrr 
and  witty  Rockwell  could  capture  the  mischief  of  Tom  and 
Huck  in  their  meanderings  along  Twain's  beloved  Missis- 
sippi River.  And  where  else  but  in  The  Heritage  Club 
could  you  find,  in  one  volume,  the  words  of  America's 
most  popular  author  enhanced  by  the  art  of 
America's  best  loved  artist! 

And  so  it  goes  throughout 
the  collection... Grant  Wood's 
striking  paintings  for  Main 
Street  give  an  extra  depth  to 
Sinclair  Lewis'  memorable 
characters.  The  drawings  in 
the  Heritage  edition  of  The 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
were  done  by  Frederic  Dorr 
Steele,  the  famous  illustrator 
of  the  original  Holmes 
serialization. 

If  any  publisher,  including 
ourselves,  tried  to  create  such 
a  magnificent  classics  library 
today,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  at  this  price.  We 

can  do  so  only  because  we  long  ago  acquired  the  rights  to 
the  priceless  art  of  Picasso,  Rockwell  and  others,  before  the 
peak  of  their  fame — before  the  cost  of  such  originals  put 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  almost  all  book  publishers. 


Wood  illustration  from  Main  Str 
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Exclusive  Introductions  by  the 
Twentieth  Century's  Leading 
Literary  Figures. 


For  more  than  four  decades.  Heritage  has  also  en- 
gaged the  leading  scholars  and  critics  of  our  time  to 
write  introductions  to  every  Heritage  book.  Giants  of  the 
literary  world  such  as  Sinclair  Lewis,  Thornton  Wilder,  A.A. 
Milne,  Clifton  Fadiman,  Theodore  Dreiser  and  others  will 
give  you  priceless  insights  into  each  author's  life  and  times, 
and  the  literary  treasures  a  careful  reader  can  unearth  if  he 
knows  where  to  look.  These  masterful  essays  give  you  a 
heightened  appreciation  of  each  great  book. 
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Heritage  Club  Books  are  Among 
he  Best  Made  Books  in  the  World. 


ike  the  classics  themselves.  Heritage  Club  books  will 
ndure  for  generations.  Compare  a  Heritage  edition  to  the 
sual  book  on  your  shelf  and  you  will  be  astonished  by 
le  obvious  differences. 

You  will  note,  for  example,  the  covers  are  thick  and 
urdy.  They  won't  curl  or  warp  as  do  those  of  ordinary 
ooks.  The  cover  fabrics  are  specially  suited  to  resist 
loisture  and  ageing. 

The  papers  are  exceptionally  heavy  and  meant  to  last 
DO  years  without  cracking  or  turning  yellow. 

In  binding,  the  pages  are  meticulously  thread-sewn, 
hen,  each  book  is  reinforced  to  afford  a  double  measure 
f  strength  and  durability. 

As  a  final  assurance  of  excellence  and  quality,  every 
[eritage  book  is  thoroughly  inspected  for  even  the 
ightest  flaw.  It  must  be  perfect  in  every  detail  before  it 
m  be  released  to  a  Heritage  Club  member. 


Sturdy  lifetime  slipcase  accompanies  each 
book  and  protects  against 
sunlight  and  dust 


awless  full-color  reproductions 
original  works  of  art 


Heavyweight  88  point  cover  I 
resists  curling  with 


'Traditional  decorative  headband — a 
hallmark  of  fine  books 


Pages  thread-sewn  for  extra 
strength  m  binding 


ighest-quality,  acid-neutral 
iper  won't  turn  yellow 


Covers  of  colorful,  expettsive,  durable  fabrics 


ynus  book  just  for  joining 


Heritage  Club  Books  Come  with 
Many  Extra  Benefits  of  Club 
mbership...All  for  Only  $13.50  a  Book. 


as  Heritage  books  stand  head  and  shoulders  .  '^'^^ 

/e  the  ordinary,  you  will  also  find  that  Club 
nbership  is  a  refreshing  alternative  to  the  way 
r  book  clubs  operate.  Here's  how: 
3  a  member,  you  will  be  spared  the  petty  incon- 
ence  of  sending  monthly  notification  each  time  you 
t  want  a  certain  selection.  Rather,  you  will  receive, 
1  joining,  a  Prospectus  of  the  Club's  upcoming  titles, 
can  freely  choose  only  those  you  want  to  receive, 
h  will  then  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month.  You, 
)urse,  may  return  any  book  within  30  days  for 
1  refund,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  cancel 
membership  at  any  time. 
)u  will  also  enjoy  several 
;htful  "extras"...  \ 

'ou'll  receive  a  bonus 


The  Sandglass  guide  certifit 
the  "pedigree"  of  each  volu 
with  details  of  its  unique 
design  and  production 


book  just  for  joining. 

use  of  the  astonishing  N 
I  ty  of  our  books,  the  Club  ^  ^ 

d  like  to  place  in  your  hands, 
,  of  charge,  a  superb  Heritage  edition 

our  examination.  This  bonus  volume  will  speak 
i  lore  persuasively  than  any  magazine  announcement 
;  ibout  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  Heritage  books.  If  for 
:  eason  you  are  not  satisfied,  simply  return  it.  Your 
i  bership  will  be  cancelled  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  If 
i  >re  delighted  with  your  bonus  book,  you  may  then 
;  ve  other  volumes  for  just  $13.50  each. 
.  :opy  of  The  Sandglass,  the  Club's  own  book  guide, 
;  npanies  each  edition,  providing  fascinating  back- 
;  id  information  on  the  book,  author,  designer,  artist, 
i{  ?r  and  others  who  helped  make  it  a  distinguished 

)om  edition. 

;  Heritage  Club's  toll-free  phone  number  lets  you 
any  question  or  problem  about  membership  handled 
!  ly  and  personally. 

<  ce  nothing  is  more  disappointing  than  a  damaged 
I  even  our  packaging  is  special.  Doubly-reinforced 

i  ing  cartons,  designed  for  each  book,  assure  that  your 

<  ;  will  arrive  in  mint  condition. 


Prompt  Action  Required 

cept  this  invitation,  you  need  only  complete  the 
bership  Application  and  return  it  promptly.  Since  the 
must  plan  printings  in  advance,  you  must  act  now  if 
re  to  take  advantage  of  this  bonus  book  offer  and 
acquiring  your  own  library  of  the  world's  greatest 
)  in  lastine  heirloom  editions. 


Prospectus  lets  you  choose 
only  the  classics  you  want 


Extra  heavy  packaging  assures 
delivery  tn  perfect  condition 


^^F^  Convenient  toll-free  phone  number 
to  hanale  any  question  or  problem 
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Membership  Application 


THE  HERITAGE  CLUB 
47  Richards  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06857 


No  Payment  Required 

Siniph/  mail  this 
application. 


YES!  I  want  to  join  the  Heritage  Club  and  begin  building  my 
own  personal  library  of  the  greatest  books  of  all  time. 

Send  me  my  FREE  first  volume.  Assuming  this  book  is 
satisfactory,  I  will  then  send  $13.50  (plus  shipping  and  han- 
dling) to  pay  for  the  next  volume  in  my  Heritage  library.  I 
will  continue  to  receive  a  volume  per  month  for  as  long  as  I 
continue  my  membership.  I  understand  that  I  may  return 
any  book  within  30  days  for  a  refund,  and  that  either  party 
may  cancel  this  subscription  at  any  time. 

Further,  if  the  first  volume  does  not  meet  with  my  approval, 
I  will  return  it  and  owe  you  nothing,  and  my  membership 
will  automatically  be  cancelled. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss  . 


City 


.Zip_ 


WHEELS  OF  MISFORTUNE 


and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the 
other  major  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  freedom.  A  trial  by  jury  may 
indeed  be  more  expensive  than  a 
trial  before  a  commissioner  or  judge, 
but  the  reckoning  could  be  made  in 
pennies  in  the  infant  days  of  the 
republic.  But  guaranteeing  mobility 
to  the  handicapped  entails  monstrous 
costs,  and  resources  are  finite  even 
for  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  original 
Bill  of  Rights  as  a  catalogue  of  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed freedoms  was 
recognized  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  in 
his  1944  State  of  the  Union  address. 
He  used  that  occasion,  in  an  election 
year,  to  proclaim  what  he  called  "a 
second  Bill  of  Rights."  While  the 
original  list  set  forth  how  the  people 
were  to  be  protected  from  acts  of  the 
government,  Roosevelt  promised  a 
postwar  activist  government  that 
would  protect  people  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life  in  general  and  of  the 
prewar  economy  in  particular.  He 
announced  that  everyone  would  have 
the  right  to  a  job,  health  protection, 
a  decent  home,  and  other  good  things 
— none  of  which  could  be  promised 
to  anyone  unless  a  sound,  busy,  and 
rich  economy  made  them  possible. 

Nothing  said  by  President  Roose- 
velt established  a  "right."  Legisla- 
tion was  needed  to  secure  what  he 
had  promised.  Since  1944,  Congress 
and  the  state  legislatures  have  passed 
laws  that  describe  many  of  Roose- 
velt's visions  as  "rights,"  at  least  in 
their  preambles.  Economic  provision 
has  even  been  made  for  some  of 
them.  The  right  to  a  job,  for  instance, 
was  allegedly  secured  by  establish- 
ing a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Interestingly  enough,  however, 
postwar  prosperity  reserved  the  cen- 
ter of  the  political  stage  for  the  fight 
for  a  different  kind  of  right,  much 
closer  in  spirit  to  the  original  ten 
amendments.  The  civil-rights  move- 
ment was  an  effort  to  show  that  black 
Americans  were  being  deprived  of 
rights  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 
Its  supporters  assi  med  that  their  rev- 
olution involved  no  economic  costs 
to  anyone.  Indeed,  they  believed  that 
as  segregation  was  outlawed,  and  as 
blacks  joined  fully  in  American  life, 
their  effort  would  improve  the  econ- 
omy, not  burden  it.  Similarly,  wom- 


en's liberation  was  not  conceived  of 
as  requiring  large-scale  appropria- 
tions from  the  government,  but  mere- 
ly as  the  striking  down  of  barriers: 
simple,  when  the  will  is  there. 

We  know  now  that  merely  out- 
lawing restrictive  practices  cannot 
quickly  bring  blacks  and  women  as 
a  whole  into  the  American  main- 
stream. Because  things  went  slower 
than  had  been  hoped,  the  courts 
found  it  was  legal  to  discriminate  by 
race  and  sex  when  the  purpose  was 
to  make  the  integration  process  move 
faster.  In  addition,  it  was  intended 
that  the  Great  Society  would  spend 
money  to  make  up  for  the  depri- 
vations of  the  past.  The  notion  of 
reparations  for  a  resident  minority 
that  had  been  mistreated  in  the  past 
is  a  novel  one  historically,  but  the 
dual  principle  involved — enunciat- 
ing "rights"  and  meeting  the  cost  of 
achieving  them  retroactively — set  a 
pattern  that  the  handicapped  are  fol- 
lowing. 

THE  HANDICAPPED  were  given 
a  congressional  mandate  that 
treated  them  very  much  like 
a  minority  that  had  been  dis- 
criminated against  and  was  entitled 
to  special  protection.  A  law  spelling 
out  the  rights  of  the  handicapped  was 
passed  in  1973  under  the  title  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  The  purpose  of 
the  act  was  not  to  pay  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  people  by  putting 
federal  money  into  medicine.  Rather, 
treating  the  handicapped  as  a  minor- 
ity that  was  discriminated  against,  it 
tried  to  give  them  the  same  pro- 
tections that  had  been  extended  to 
blacks  and  other  ethnic  and  sexual 
groups. 

The  act  applied  to  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  people  in  their 
relationship  with  employers  and  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Contractors  who 
sell  more  than  S2.500  in  goods  or 
services  to  the  federal  government, 
and  local-government  agencies  that 
accept  a  similar  minimum  amount  in 
grants  from  Washington,  were  for- 
bidden to  discriminate  against  a 
handicapped  person  unless  they  could 
prove  that  the  job  could  not  be  done 
by  someone  so  handicapped,  and 


that  there  was  no  other  job  availabl 
in  which  the  handicap  would  nc 
matter. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  was  not  ii 
tended  to  protect  only  the  margina 
ly  handicapped;  the  law  asserted  the 
the  hard-core  victims- — those  limite 
to  wheelchairs  or  suffering  from  s« 
rious  nervous  disabilities — could  n< 
be  barred  from  transportation  or  e( 
ucational  facilities.  The  burden  fe 
on  an  employer  who  refused  to  hii 
a  handicapped  person  to  prove  ths 
the  reason  was  inescapably  connec 
ed  with  the  requirements  of  the  jol 
The  question  of  whether  physici 
or  mental  disability  will  interfei 
with  the  performance  of  any  specif 
job  becomes,  in  most  cases,  whc 
the  sports  announcers  describe  as 
"judgment  call."  With  a  governmer 
agency  prepared  to  come  to  the  ai 
of  the  job  applicant,  the  burden  c 
proof  tends  to  shift  from  a  neutr; 
midpoint  to  the  side  of  the  hand 
capped;  at  least  something  of  th 
sort  has  happened  with  respect  to  tl 
other  forbidden  forms  of  discrimin. 
tion. 

The  eight  years  since  the  Rehabil 
tation  Act  passed  have  been  surpri 
ingly  untroublesome,  however.  IN 
serious  complications  have  arisen  i 
the  fields  of  employment  or  high< 
education.  There  have  been  a  fe 
lawsuits  by  individuals  claiming  1 
have  been  discriminated  against  i 
schools  or  employment  because  ( 
their  handicaps.  Some  have  indee 
placed  extreme  financial  burdens  c 
educational  institutions.  A  deaf  sti 
dent  persuaded  one  court  that  tl 
college  she  attended  was  obliged  1 
provide  a  sign-language  interpret( 
for  her  at  its  own  expense.  Undoub 
edly,  the  money  the  college  had  r 
ceived  from  the  federal  governmei 
had  no  direct  connection  whatevi 
with  deafness  or  disability. 

This  policy  could  be  unbearable  1 
colleges  and  universities  if  deaf  pe 
pie  generally  took  advantage  of 
in  unpopular,  underattended  course 
I  Imagine  one  deaf  student  deman 
ing  a  sign-language  interpreter  for  h 
course  in  Aramaic,  another  stude: 
the  same  for  his  course  in  Tibetan 
If  the  government  were  seriously  i 
terested  in  meeting  the  problems  ' 
the  handicapped,  it  would  encouraj 
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ill  deaf  students  studying  foreign 
anguages  to  enroll  at  a  single  insti- 
ution  staffed  for  this  purpose.  But  it 
vill  not.  because  it  is  impaled  on  its 
•wn  view  of  constitutional  right  su- 
»erseding  economic  practicability, 
n  part  the  government  has  been 
aved  from  its  folly  by  the  reluctance 
if  handicapped  people  to  embarrass 
ligher  education  unnecessarily.  Sim- 
larly.  the  small  number  of  suits  by 
landicapped  workers  against  em- 
iloyers  suggests  that  the  handi- 
apped  have  had  the  sense  to  adapt 
heniselves  to  reality  rather  than  to 
orce  reality  to  change  for  them. 
1ieir  pride  at  overcoming  their 
andicap  makes  them  conscientious 
1  their  work,  and  especially  desir- 
ble  to  their  employers. 

A MUCH     more  contentious 
area  has  been  that  of  pub- 
lic   transportation.  Handi- 
capped-movement leaders 
^act  with  outrage  to  any  suggestion 
lat  special  transportation  for  the 
andicapped  could  be  provided  at  a 
luch  lower  cost  than  that  of  recon- 
ructing  underground  or  elevated 
lilroad  systems.  But  local-govern- 
tent  authorities,  already  struggling 
ith  deficits,  aging  equipment,  and 
igher  fares,  have  begun  to  fight 
ick.    New    York's  Metropolitan 
ransportation  Authority  announced 
1981  that  it  simply  would  not 
ibmit  a  program  for  meeting  fed- 
al   requirements   that   it  convert 
om  what  in  the  legal  terminology 
called    a    nonaccessible  system 
lot  accessible  to  wheelchair  riders), 
he  MTA  estimated  that  it  would 
;ed  about  $1.4  billion  to  finance 
e  total  adaptation  of  the  transit 
stem  as  the  law  requires.  Under 
e  rules,  key  stations  would  have  to 
;  equipped  with  elevators,  all  new 
ises  would  have  to  be  provided  with 
its  for  wheelchairs  (although  not 
I  at  once),  and  a  special  system 
interchange  buses  or  vans  would 
!  required  to  carry  handicapped 
;ople  between  key  stations  and  their 
-;stinations. 
The   spokesmen   for   the  handi- 
pped  denounced  the  MTA's  cost 
timates  as  absurdly  overstated  and 
id  they  would  accept  a  much  more 


modest  plan.  But  whatever  the  pres- 
ent leaders  of  the  handicapped  say 
has  no  binding  effect  on  demands 
that  might  be  made  in  the  future. 
The  leaders  of  the  handicapped  claim 
that  the  capital  costs  of  the  necessary 
adaptation  of  the  New  York  system, 
spread  over  thirty  years,  including 
maintenance,  could  be  achieved  for 
under  S15  million  a  year.  This  fig- 
ure contrasts  so  sharply  with  the  Au- 
thority's estimate,  though,  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  handicapped 
movement  would  be  satisfied  with 
any  program  costing  so  little  when 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done. 

Reading  the  literature  of  the  hand- 
icapped movement,  one  is  reminded 
of  the  rhetoric  of  the  1960s:  "As  a 
result  of  their  [sic]  arrogant  and 
blatant  violation  of  this  federal  man- 
date, the  MTA  denies  not  only  the 
human  and  civil  rights  of  disabled 
individuals,  but  threatens  the  rights 
of  all  transit  users,  since  this  action 
could  result  in  the  withholding  of  all 
federal  funds  for  mass  transporta- 
tion." It  would  be  at  least  as  correct 
to  say  that  the  added  costs  of  com- 
plying with  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
could  effectively  neutralize  the  fed- 
eral grants  that  help  to  support  the 
New  York  transit  system,  and  that  it 
is  this  law,  and  not  the  MTA,  that 
menaces  the  transportation  of  all 
New  York  City.  Another  handi- 
capped-movement document  suggests 
that  if  the  federal  requirements  were 
met,  a  quarter  of  a  million  disabled 
New  Yorkers  would  be  able  to  go  to 
work  and  earn  a  living.  Since  the 
rules  are  primarily  designed  for  peo- 
ple in  wheelchairs,  the  promise  of 
250,000  additional  passengers  is  im- 
possible to  support  by  any  available 
figures.  In  Los  Angeles,  where  buses 
with  lifts  are  now  widely  available, 
the  percentage  of  disabled  people 
who  actually  use  the  wheelchair  lifts 
in  daily  routine  is  tiny.^*  The  experi- 

A  spokesman  for  Los  Angeles  RTD 
says  that  thirty-two  bus  Hnes  are  now  ac- 
cessible, comprising  328  buses  equipped 
with  lifts.  By  the  end  of  June  1982,  115 
bus  lines — 1,140  buses — will  be  equipped 
with  lifts  costing  $15,000  each.  Despite 
heavy  and  expensive  publicity,  the  RTD 
now  estimates  that  of  the  250,000-300,000 
boardings  daily  on  these  thirty-two  lines, 
between  three  and  five  people  make  use 
of  the  lifts. 


ence  of  Washington,  D.C.  is  similar. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  try- 
ing to  rephrase  the  transportation 
regulations  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  to  reduce  the  insistence 
that  the  only  solution  to  moving  the 
handicapped  is  to  make  the  pub- 
lic-transportation system  accessible 
to  them.  A  lower  federal  court  has 
already  ruled  that  "accessibility" 
may  be  provided  by  alternative  trans- 
port systems.  Many  people  in  wheel- 
chairs do  not  wish  or  dare  to  use 
public  transport,  yet  "accessibility" 
is  the  very  cornerstone  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  handicapped  movement. 
The  handicapped  do  not  want  spe- 
cial transportation  for  themselves. 
Never  mind  the  expense,  they  want 
to  be  part  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  And  the  story  has  not 
ended  with  one  court  decision. 


THE  SAME  desire  has  led  to  a 
drive  to  apply  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act"s  standards  of  "ac- 
cessibility" to  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  with  as  many,  if 
not  more,  problems  ihe  result.  The 
difference  is  that  this  drive  has  been 
entirely  successful:  school  districts 
in  the  nation  that  accept  federal  aid 
( almost  all  of  them )  must  extend  to 
handicapped  children  an  education 
that  gives  them  every  opportunity  to 
develop  to  their  "fullest  potential." 
The  Department  of  Education  also 
requires  that  their  education  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  school's  regular  classes 
whenever  possible. 

Measured  solely  by  intention,  such 
requirements  are  beyond  reproach. 
It's  in  practice  that  problems  arise. 
Take  New  York  City  as  an  example: 
during  the  last  six  years,  the  total 
enrollment  of  schoolchildren  declined 
by  12.4  percent.  The  total  rise  in  ex- 
penditures between  1974  and  1979 
was  a  mere  5.7  percent.  But  the  total 
number  of  handicapped  children  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  eight  years 
since  the  Rehabilitation  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
spends  on  each  of  the  now  more  than 
80,000  children  in  Special  Educa- 
tion twice  what  it  spends  on  the  "nor- 
mal" child.  Counting  in  the  cost  of 
transporting  handicapped  children  to 
and  from  school  in  special  buses  or 
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vans,  the  Board  now  spends  more  on 
the  handicapped  than  on  its  entire 
high-school  program.  Of  this  sum 
— about  S400  million  annually — the 
federal  government  actually  contrib- 
utes 8  percent:  the  city  and  state, 
mostly  the  city,  pay  the  rest.  Are  the 
results  for  the  handicapped,  and  the 
effects  of  their  presence  in  the  ■"main- 
stream." justified  by  this  expense'.'' 
Could  the  money  be  better  spent  on 
other  educational  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  students  and  society  as  a 
whole?  No  one  seems  to  have  asked 
these  questions,  nor  is  it  apparent 
how  to  answer  them. 

Money  is  not  the  only  problem 
posed  for  schoob  across  the  nation 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Under  fed- 
eral laws  passed  in  1975  the  states 
are  required  to  identify  all  hand- 
icapped children,  a  task  that  often 
involves  some  kind  of  panel  making 
fine,  and  debatable,  judgments  about 
who  is  and  who  is  not  handicapped. 
The  states  are  also  required  to  de- 
sign an  education  that  will  allow  the 
handicapped  to  participate  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  regular  activities 
of  normal  children. 

This  last  stipulation  is  especially 
troublesome.  It  is  clearly  impossible, 
for  example,  to  equip  every  school 
to  deal  with  the  special  kinds  of 
handicaps  from  which  different  stu- 
dents suffer — emotional  and  phys- 
ical, major  and  minor — but  if  a 
school  district  decides  to  cluster  cer- 
tain types  of  disabilities  in  certain 
schools  it  must  also  be  able  to  sur- 
vive a  challenge  in  court  if  a  parent 
decides  his  handicapped  child  is 
being  transported  too  far.  And  even 
then  the  transportation  problems  are 
immense,  and  often  only  expensively 
solved:  New  York's  school-busing 
bill — none  of  it  for  racial  balancing, 
most  of  it  for  transporting  special- 
education  students — comes  to  about 
S150  million  a  year.  Large  rural 
school  districts  have  it  no  easier 
when  handicapped  children  must  be 
taken  to  a  school  not  ordinarilv 
served  by  the  school  bus  that  passes 
their  home. 

The  response  of  most  of  the  groups 
interested  in  special  education  to  the 
immense  load  that  the  1975  laws 
have  placed  on  their  school  districts 
is  to  urge  the  federal  government  to 


absorb  the  cost  of  the  programs  they 
have  required,  i  The  same  groups, 
of  course,  were  instrumental  in  per- 
suading the  federal  government  to 
impose  the  requirements  in  the  first 
place.  I  But  it  seems  futile  to  hope 
that  Washington  \s'i]l  pay  for  any 
greatly  enlarged  set  of  costs,  with 
its  current  budget  billions  of  dollars 
out  of  balance  under  existing  com- 
mitments. And  even  if  Washington 
had  the  mopey,  it  would  insist  on 
enough  of  a  local  contribution  to 
provide  some  protection  against 
waste.  Inevitably,  then,  local  govern- 
ments will  have  to  provide  part  of 
the  cost.  here  will  they  get  the 
money? 

They  will  get  the  money  from  the 
same  place  that  the  money  for  adapt- 
ing transit  systems  will  come  from: 
otiier  programs,  especially  those  that 
lack  that  mandated  support  of  fed- 
eral statutes,  or,  where  no  statutes 
are  in  place,  from  those  that  have 
escaped  federal  court  decisions.  This 
means  the  money  can't  come  from, 
say.  prison  budgets,  because  federal 
courts  have  found  that  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  generally  better  condi- 
tions in  the  state  prisons  than  the 
state  governments  are  now  able  to 
provide.  It  can  come  from  the  funds 
usually  given  over  to  sustaining  the 
amenities  of  life — repairing  roads, 
or  bridges,  or  sewers — but  only  so 
long  as  federal  environmental  stan- 
dards don  t  sufJer  \"iolation.  And, 
most  important,  it  can  come  from 
other  educational  programs,  although 
not  from  programs  for  ensuring  ra- 
cial and  sexual  equality. 

It  is  useless  to  flog  a  point  that 
is  so  easily  made:  in  establishing  fed- 
eral standards  for  the  treatment  of 
handicapped  children,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  establishing  federal  standards 
for  transporting  handicapped  people 
of  all  ages,  the  national  government 
has  put  its  name  on  an  obligation 
that  it  simply  cannot  meet. 

THESE  ARE  hard  words,  and 
unpleasant  ones.  Surely  noth- 
ing tears  at  the  conscience 
more  than  a  sense  of  public 
impotence  before  the  task  of  reliev- 
ing the  hardships  of  physically  or 
emotionally  handicapped  children  or 


adults,  especially  in  the  face  o 
claims  that  their  disabilities  coul 
be  reduced,  and  their  dignity  n 
stored,  if  the  public  were  willing  t 
spend  the  money.  Inescapably,  th 
motivating  force  of  the  handicappe 
movement  is  rage,  just  as  black  rag 
was  alleged  to  be  the  motivating  fore 
of  the  civil-rights  movement.  Th 
rage  of  the  handicapped  is  undei 
standable.  especially  that  of  disable 
people  who  have  lost  the  use  of  the: 
limbs  but  whose  minds,  talents,  an 
education  are  of  a  high  order,  wai 
ing.  begging,  to  be  put  to  use.  Bi 
rage  seldom  offers  a  solution  to  S( 
cial  problems.  No  matter  how  savag 
it  sounds,  spending  money  on  th 
handicapped  must  be  measure 
against  the  wealth  produced  by  th 
nation's  economy,  and  against  oth« 
demands  for  help  that  similarly  r( 
turn  a  smaller  sum  of  money  to  th 
national  treasury  than  they  cost. 

It  really  does  no  good  to  say,  f( 
instance,  that  educating  handicappe 
children  to  the  limit  of  their  pc 
tential  is  a  test  of  the  value  of  Ame 
ican  civilization.  Even  if  one  accep 
the  statement  as  true,  and  agree 
somewhat  reluctantly  that  some  sue 
test  should  be  applied  to  the  pu 
poses  of  national  policy,  other  clain 
on  the  nation's  virtue  stand  alonj 
side:  our  willingness  to  receive  re 
ugees  from  abroad,  fleeing  to  Ame 
ica  in  peril  of  their  lives:  to  provic 
aid  to  countries  hardly  able  to  su 
tain  their  citizenry,  let  alone  mal 
allowance  for  their  handicapped:  1 
provide  for  the  elderly  poor,  who: 
circumstances  are  indeed  precarious 
or  to  underwrite  the  medical  resean 
that  might  save  lives  by  curing  di 
ease.  The  list  is  endless.  Is  not  tl 
development  of  the  arts  also  a  me 
sure  of  civilization?  And.  historica 
ly.  has  not  the  ability  of  a  nation  ' 
defend  itself  and  its  aUies  also  be( 
an  important  measure  of  a  civiliz( 
society,  indeed  a  prerequisite  of  i 
survival? 

If  it  were  possible  to  conduct  tl 
affairs  of  a  nation  as  big  as  ours  lil 
those  of  a  family  with  a  kno^^-n  fixe 
income,  Washington  could  budg 
what  the  nation  needs  to  sustain  i 
economy  and  divide  the  rest  of  i 
revenue  among  groups  and  instit 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  dec 
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ions  of  a  Congress  deliberating  on  [ 
uch  questions  of  virtue  and  need. 
Jut  our  national  income  is  uncertain, 
nd  there  isn't  any  way  to  decide 
whether  money  will  help  the  Indians 
n  reservations  more  than  the  handi- 
apped  people  in  subways.  Choices 
f  that  sort  are  never  clear-cut,  and 
ever  only  ethical. 

In  general,  the  programs  to  help 
fie  handicapped,  even  those  having  I 
D  do  with  transportation   or  the 
chools,  enjoy  nothing  but  support.  I 

10  one  is  opposed  to  them  in  spirit,  ^ 
nd  so  they  become  enacted  with 
lore  promise  than  money.  When  the 
nie  comes  to  find  the  money,  argu- 
lents  begin,  and  indignation  begins 
)  mount  in  those  who  took  seriously 
le  congressional  pledge  to  virtue, 
ithout  tarrying  to  ask  whether  the 
eople  who  voted  for  the  orders  to 
)cal  government  would  also  vote  for 
le  dollars  needed  to  make  their  or- 
ers  binding. 

What  the  handicapped  are  finding 
that  the  general  approbation  of 
leir  cause — actually  a  hidden  self- 
3probation  on  the  part  of  sympa- 
lizers  who  flaunt  their  own  splendid 
lorality — disappears  when  the  gen- 
ial public  learns  that  unless  the 
I  jonomy  is  constantly  expanding,  it 
impossible  for  one  group  to  get 
ore  without  another  getting  less, 
ven  those  who  cheer  for  helping  the 
indicapped  are  startled  to  find  that 
ansportation  for  them  may  mean 
orse  trouble  for  a  system  already  at 
e  brink  of  collapse,  or  that  school 
xes  are  going  up  while  their  chil- 

i'en's  class  must  now  be  reshaped 
allow  for  the  presence  of  an  emo- 
1  anally  disturbed  child  who  is  being 
i  nainstreamed"'  at  the  suggestion  of 
I  me  doctor. 

j  Surely  the  nation  will  continue  to 
I  arch  for  way^  to  mitigate  the  isola- 
i  m  and  suffering  of  the  handi- 
1  pped,  but  the  pace  at  which  this 
I  ogress  proceeds  depends  not  so 
I  uch  on  the  rage  of  the  disabled,  or 

1 1  that  of  their  often  self-righteous 
j  lampions,   but  on  the   extent  to 

lich  the  nation  as  a  whole  will 
•velop  the  means  to  make  good  on 
I  i  promises.  And  will  keep  from 
I  aking  new  promises  to  compete  for 
latever  resources  are  available.  □ 

harper's/ JANUARY  1982 


If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  our  charcoal,  drop  us  a  line 


JANUARY  is  the  hardest  time  of  year  for 
making  charcoal  to  mellow  the  taste  of  Jack 
Daniel  s  Tennessee  Whiskey. 

Just  to  begin,  you  need  a  hot  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  good  wool  shirt.  Then,  you  have  to 
go  out  and  chop  these  big  maple  logs  into 
four-foot  strips.  Stack  them  in  ricks.  And 
burn  them  into  the  special 
charcoal  that  is  used  for 
mellowing  Jack  Daniel's. 
It's  rugged  work  in  the 
cold  of  January.  But  it 
accounts  for  a  smooth 
whiskey,  no  matter 
when  you  sip  it. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 


THEORETICAL 
FAMILIES 


Honor  thy  children 


by  Sally  Helgese: 


THE  FATE  of  the  family  has 
preoccupied  America  for  the 
iast  few  decades.  In  the  Six- 
ties, we  were  treated  to  end- 
less documentaries,  television  spe- 
cials, and  magazine  articles  about 
the  destruction  of  that  fragile  unit; 
now,  as  the  Eighties  begin,  we  are 
inundated  with  evidence  of  concern 
for  its  restoration.  Like  other  Amer- 
ican institutions,  the  family  has  sur- 
vived a  succession  of  often  antithet- 
ical national  ideologies,  and,  like 
other  American  institutions,  it  has 
been  their  victim.  We  are  a  practical, 
experimental,  and  Utopian  people, 
eager  to  give  every  fad  or  idea  con- 
crete expression,  and  so  we  use  our 
institutions  to  effect  whatever  social 

Sally  Helgesen  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
Harper's  and  the  author  of  Wildcatters,  re- 
cently published  by  Doubleday. 


change  we  feel  is  needed — until  we 
feel  the  need  for  another  kind  of 
change. 

The  family  is  particularly  vulner- 
able to  our  faddish  idealism:  in  one 
decade  it  is  perceived  as  an  example 
of  all  that  is  repressive  in  society; 
in  the  next,  it  becomes  an  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  social  good.  It  is 
our  habit  to  alternately  denigrate  and 
exalt  our  institutions  thus.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  we  do  so  with  the  fam- 
ily, our  children  get  caught  in  the 
crossfire. 

When  the  national  mood  rides  the 
vanguard  of  radicalism,  as  it  did  in 
the  Sixties,  we  try  to  raise  children 
who  will  meet  our  romantic  image  of 
the  emancipated  men  and  women 
demanded  by  the  '"New  Age";  when 
the  mood  settles  into  reaction,  as  is 
the  case  now,  we  wonder  what  be- 
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came  of  childhood  innocence  an| 
parental  authority,  and  prepare  ne 
laws  to  protect  these  valued  eternal 
Our  doing  so  may  be  regarded  as 
healthy  response  to  the  excesses  of 
miscalculated  past,  but  occurring, 
it  does,  within  the  wider  frame 
our  experimentalism  and  our  ut 
pianism,  it  is  also  opportunistic,  d 
luded.  and  inhumane.  Children  a 
not  tabulae  rasae,  on  which  we  a 
free  to  imprint  our  idealized  visic 
of  the  future;  they  are  not  made  fi 
experiment.  They  are  people,  wl 
will  "turn  out"  as  they  will,  but  the 
need  our  help,  our  good  exampl 
and  our  common  sense  to  guic 
them. 


THE  ELECTION  of  Ronald  Re 
gan  did  not  signify  simp 
that  Americans  were  weai 
of  high  taxes  and  looi 
spending  and  eager  for  more  gui 
and  less  butter.  As  becomes  more 
parent  every  day,  it  also  indicate 
a  vague  national  yearning  for  a  r 
turn  to  what  are  imagined  to 
good  old-fashioned  values.  Reaga 
and  the  conservative  senators  ai 
congressmen  who  achieved  victo 
with  him,  were  elected  in  part  b 
cause  they  were  perceived  as  "pi 
family" — against  abortion,  again 
busing,  against  pornography,  again 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  ai 
for  spanking  and  prayer  in  t; 
schools.  Being  "pro-family"  w 
widely  equated  with  wanting  to  s 
good  old-fashioned  values  broug 
back. 


It 


be  worthwhile  to  note  c( 
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he  worlds  greatest  stamps 
liver  miniatures 

complete  collection  of  the  100  most  significant  stamps 
T  issued-  each  portrayed  in  remarkable 
'ro-detail  by  The  Franklin  Mint. 

'd  you  can  acquire  these  sterling  silver  miniature  stamps 
\  tju^t  $4.75  each  by  entering  your  subscription  now. 


The  1869  United  States  24'  Inverted  Center  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  American  stamps 
It  bears  the  famous  John  Trumbull  painting  portraying  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  But  through  a  printing  error,  the  image  is  shown  upside  down  on  the 
stamp.  (Silver  stamp  shown  at  left  actual  size;  at  right,  enlarged  to  show  fine  detail.) 


ir  eye  is  first  attracted  by  the  brilliance 
iilver.  But  as  you  look  closer,  the  lines 
n  intricate  design  begin  to  take  shape 
ore  you.  Then,  you  place  the  sterling 
er  miniature  under  a  magnifying 
>s — and  there,  in  astonishing  detail,  is 

of  the  world's  greatest  stamps! 
"his  is  the  pleasure  that  awaits  you 
1  each  new  issue  of  The  100  Greatest 
Tips  of  the  World — as  you  discover 
intriguing  world  of  the  minted  mini- 
re.  A  world  that  combines  the  beauty 
iolid  sterling  silver  with  the  fascina- 

of  painstaking  detail  in  the  tiniest 
sible  area. 

his  exciting  new  collection,  to  be 
duced  by  The  Franklin  Mint,  will 
sist  of  100  meticulously  crafted  mini- 
"es — each  one  portraying  one  of  the 
itest  stamps  of  history. 

The  rarest  and  most  coveted 
of  all  stamps 

anel  of  distinguished  authorities  on 
Id  philatelic  issues  has  selected,  out  of 
many  thousands  of  stamps  issued 
mghout  the  world,  the  100  greatest  of 


all.  And  these  are  the  stamps  that  will  be 
authentically  re-created  for  this  exceptional 
—  and  very  beautiful — collection. 

Among  them  are:  the  British  Guiana 
One-Cent  Magenta,  which  brought  the 
record  price  of  $850,000  at  an  auction  in 
1980— the  Penny  Black  of  Great  Britain, 
the  first  adhesive  postage  stamp  in  the 
world  —  the  U.S.  24*  Airmail  Invert,  one 
of  the  rarest  of  all  American  stamps  — 
the  Japan  500  mon  Dragon,  which  was 
first  thought  to  be  a  forgery  but  is  now  a 
prized  rarity.  And  such  famous  issues  as 
the  Double  Geneva,  Moldavian  Bull, 
Trinacria  of  Naples  — 100  great  stamps 
in  all.  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

Superbly  crafted  works  in  miniature 

Each  sterling  silver  miniature  will  recap- 
ture the  stamp  it  portrays  with  absolute 
authenticity.  You'll  actually  be  able  to  see 
every  detail  of  the  American  biplane 
which  is  shown  on  the  24*  Airmail  In- 
vert. Every  feature  of  Queen  Victoria's 
portrait  on  the  Penny  Black.  The  intri- 
cate background  pattern  that  distin- 
guishes the  One-Cent  Franklin  "Z"  Grill. 


The  winged  headdress  on  the  "Hermes 
Head"  stamp  of  Greece. 

So  that  you  will  be  able  to  study  and 
enjoy  each  miniature  in  close-up  detail,  a 
special  magnifying  glass  and  collector's 
tongs  will  be  provided.  And  you  will  re- 
ceive a  custom-designed  presentation  case 
to  house  and  protect  the  complete  collec- 
tion of  silver  miniatures. 

A  limited  edition 
at  a  guaranteed  price 

You  will  receive  your  silver  miniatures  at 
the  convenient  rate  of  two  per  month, 
and  the  issue  price  of  just  $4.75  will  be 
guaranteed  to  you  for  each  miniature  in 
the  collection — regardless  of  inflation- 
ary pressures. 

Your  advance  application  is  valid  only 
until  February  28th,  and  the  edition  will 
be  permanently  limited  to  the  number  of 
subscriptions  entered  by  the  end  of  1982. 
After  that,  it  will  never  be  offered  again. 

No  payment  is  required  at  this  time. 
But  be  sure  to  mail  the  attached  postpaid 
card  to  The  Franklin  Mint,  Franklin 
Center,  PA  19091,  by  February  28,  1982. 


THEORETICAL  FAMILIES 


tain  ironies  attendant  on  the  sudden 
display  of  so  much  "pro-family" 
fervor.  The  electorate  that  went  to 
the  polls  in  1980,  whatever  its  yearn- 
ings or  ideals,  was,  in  fact,  represen- 
tative of  a  nation  whose  citizens  had 
proven  increasingly  unable  to  main- 
tain any  stability  in  their  family 
lives,  unable  to  manage  themselves, 
their  children,  their  husbands  or 
wives  in  a  way  that  might  contribute 
to  a  strong  and  defendable  nation,  a 
humane  and  dynamic  culture.  In  the 
wake  of  their  failure,  people  asked 
the  government  to  take  on  the  task 
for  them,  to  make  the  family  cohe- 
sive, by  reversing  the  reformist  or 
libertarian  laws  of  the  last  few  dec- 
ades that  had  accompanied,  her- 
alded, and  sometimes  hastened  its 
decline. 

The  hypocrisy  of  this  effort  may 
be  gauged  by  a  brief  examination  of 
the  provenance  and  support  of  the 
Family  Protection  Act,  a  compen- 
dium of  thirty  laws  and  prohibitions 
that  many  conservatives  and  their 
constituents  assume  will  restore  an 
America  that  probably  never  was, 
and  most  certainly  will  never  be 
again.  The  proposed  act  provides 
parents  with  a  "cause  of  action"  if 
their  child's  school  prohibits  them 
from  participating  in  decisions  on 
religion  courses,  from  visiting  the 
classroom  at  will,  or  from  "review- 
ing" textbooks  before  they  are  pur- 
chased by  the  school  board.  It  gives 
local  schools  the  authority  to  regu- 
late "sex  intermingling,"  reinstates 
"voluntary"  school  prayer,  prohibits 
funds  for  busing,  and,  in  an  odd 
twist  of  phrase,  prevents  funds  from 
being  used  to  promote  educational 
material  that  "denigrates  the  role  of 
women  as  it  has  been  historically 
understood."  It  further  seeks  to 
strengthen  "traditional  family  life" 
by  removing  constraints  against  the 
physical  abuse  of  wives  and  children. 

The  bill  was  sponsored  in  1979 
by  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  (Rep.-Nev.), 
Ronald  Reagan's  campaign  chair- 
man; it  was  reintroduced  on  his  be- 
half to  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress 
in  June  1981.  In  the  context,  it  seems 
worth  noting  that  as  governor  of 
Nevada,  Laxalt  dispensed  the  gaming 
licenses  that  gave  Howard  Hughes  his 
foothold  in  Las  Vegas  and  granted 


his  own  brother  a  concession  on 
Reno's  gambling  parlors;  that  he  en- 
tered the  casino  business  himself  dur- 
ing the  brief  spell  between  his  gov- 
ernorship and  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate;  and  that  he  recently 
divorced  his  wife  of  twenty  years  to 
marry  a  woman  half  his  age.  It  should 
further  be  recorded  that  two  of  the 
bill  s  original  sponsors  have  been 
arrested  on  morals  charges  for  homo- 
sexual acts,  while  a  third  advocate 
was  convicted  for  bribery,  after 
which  his  wife  left  him  and  later 
appeared  in  a  nude  photo  spread  in 
Playboy. 

Nor  can  it  escape  notice  that  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  whose  election  marked 
the  surge  of  "pro-family"  fervor,  is 
himself  a  divorced  man  married  to  a 
divorced  woman,  and  his  children 
quite  publicly  pursue  the  kind  of 
"lifestyles  '  that  pro-family  support- 
ers supposedly  find  so  shocking.  This 
is  not  to  throw  stones,  but  rather  to 
observe  that  many  of  those  whom 
opportunity  has  cast  in  the  role  of 
moral  spokesmen  are  playing  the 
•game  on  both  sides,  inured  to  the 
untenableness  of  their  position  either 
by  absolute  cynicism  or  by  an  inabil- 
ity to  distinguish  between  reality  and 
fantasy.  Under  such  circumstances, 
irony  approaches  the  neighborhood 
of  schizophrenia. 

SUCH  schizophrenia  might  serve 
as  a  metaphor  for  the  false- 
ness and  shallowness  of  Amer- 
ica  s  sudden,  faddish  commit- 
ment to  "good  old-fashioned  values." 
For  even  as  the  polls,  the  media,  and 
politicians  respond  to  the  popular 
nostalgia  for  a  Norman  Rockwell  vi- 
sion of  Mom,  Dad,  Bud,  and  Sis 
enjoying  a  backyard  barbecue,  reality 
speaks  of  continuing  chaos  and  dis- 
integration, which  classroom  prayer, 
censored  textbooks,  or,  eventually, 
the  teaching  of  "scientific  creation- 
ism"  can  do  little  to  reverse. 

Before  I  ponder  the  cause  for  such 
hypocrisy,  let  me  specify  what  I 
mean  by  chaos  and  disintegration  in 
American  family  life.  This  is  how 
things  stood  as  the  1980s  began: 

One  million  children  were  living 
on  the  streets,  and  police  estimated 
that  as  many  as  one-third  of  th^i 


were  supporting  themselves  throug 
prostitution. 

40  percent  of  the  girls  and  27  pei 
cent  of  the  boys  entering  drug  re 
habilitation  programs  were  found  t' 
have  been  sexually  abused  at  hom 
before  they  turned  to  drugs. 

Pornography  accounted  for  50  pei 
cent  of  all  sales  in  the  boomin 
"videodisc"  industry.  Cable-televi 
sion  stations,  the  number  of  whic 
was  also  steadily  escalating,  wer 
offering  a  variety  of  X-rated  pre 
grams.  Millions  were  now  able  t 
view  orgies,  beatings,  and  a  variet 
of  females  "begging  for  it"  withoi; 
having  to  leave  the  comfort  of  thai 
own  living  rooms,  and  it  was  nearl 
impossible  to  find  a  hotel  or  mott 
that  did  not  feature  pornography  a 
the  staple  on  its  "in-house  '  televisio 
channel. 

NBC  showed  a  prime-time  movi 
about  a  pedophiliac  .  school-softba 
coach  and  his  "little  angel."  Th 
high  point  in  the  show  came  whe 
the  twelve-year-old  heroine  ran  he 
finger  up  and  suggestively  down  th 
beleaguered  pedophile's  chest,  ir 
forming  him  that  she  was  "gettin 
bigger — and  better''  all  the  time. 

A  California  judge  upheld  th 
right  of  apartment  owners  to  coi 
tinue  the  widespread  practice  of  bai 
ning  families  with  children  froi 
renting. 

More  teenagers  committed  suicid 
than  ever  before.  Alcoholism  amon 
high-school  students  rose  sharply. 

The  incidence  of  venereal  diseas 
and  pregnancy  among  unmarrie 
teenagers  was  declared  "epidemic, 
despite  widespread  sex-educatio 
programs  in  the  schools. 

In  1979,  a  fifth  of  all  violent  crime 
were  committed  by  youths  under  th 
age  of  eighteen. 

The  reading  ability  of  schoolchi 
dren  continued  to  decline  at  certai 
levels,  as  did  scores  on  college-ei 
trance  examinations. 

Schools  across  the  nation  close 
because  communities  were  unwillin 
to  pay  the  taxes  to  support  them. 

It  was  possible  to  order  the  "pr 
vate  services"  of  a  twelve-year-ol 
boy  or  girl  over  the  phone  from 
number  listed  in  a  New  York  sC 
magazine,  and  to  pay  for  the  chil 
by  credit  card. 
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Now-A  Record  Club  With  No  Obligation! 


Choose  Any 
3  or4  Record  Set 


MENDELSSOHN  5  Sym- 
phonies (4  LPs)  \or.  Kara- 
ian:  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

LPs  #78:  Cassettes  #79 


For  Only  ^^98 

CMC(iUSlACAD€lllrCf 


BACH  Mass  in  B  Minor  ( 3 

LPs)  Marshall.  Baker. 
Tear.  Ramey.  Marriner: 
Academy  of  St.  Mariin-in- 

the-Fields 

LPs  #81:  Cassettes  #91 


No  obligation  to  bu> 
any  future  offerings. 


Also  Available 
On  Cassette 


BRAHMS  Four  Symphonies  (4  LPs) 
Claudio  .Abbado:  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
Berlin  Philharmonic.  Dresden  State  and 
London  S\  mphon\  Orchestras 
LPs  #82:  Cassettes  #92 


This  remarkable  S2.^^  offer  is  brought  to  you  by  The 
niernational  Pre\ie\\  Society— a  highly  selective  music 
rogram  that  does  not  oblige  you  to  buy  at  any  time.  These 
lulti-record  cassette  selections— and  many,  many  more  su- 
€rb  choices  will  continue  to  be  offered  to  you  ever\  four 
'eeks.  Each  offering  highlights  a  Featured  Selection  .  .  . 
I  lus  an  impressive  variety  of  alternate  selections  (many 
!  vailable  on  cassettes).  And  all  are  well  below  suaaested 
jetaii: 

You  ll  save  even  more  through  the  Society  's  Half-Price 
{onus  Plan.  For  ever>  regular  member  purchase  you  make, 
ou  may  choose  a  Bonus— album  or  multi-record  set  — for 
•nly  half  of  the  members'  already-low  club  price.  That 
mounts  to  a  savings  of  more  than  48''o  off  the  suggested 
stail  price!  .A  postage  and  handling  charge  is  added  to  all 
hipments. 

If  you'd  like  to  receive  the  Featured  Selection,  you  need 
o  nothing.  We'll  send  it  automatically.  But  if  you'd  prefer 
n  alternate  selection  or  none  at  all.  just  mail  back  the  Noti- 
cation  Card— enclosed  with  the  offering  —  by  the  speci- 
ed  date,  \ou  ll  alw  ays  have  at  least  10  days  to  decide.  Should 
ou  ever  have  less  than  10  days,  you  will  receive  full  credit 
3r  returned  merchandise. 

kS  Many  .As  Four  Records  For  Less  Than  The  Price  Of  One. 

You  may  choose  any  one  of  these  sets  for  just  SZ.^c'v  plus  a 
■nail  postage  handling  charge.  (Sales  tax  added  for  New 
ork  residents.  I  Remember,  each  set  contains  either  three 
r  four  records  (or  2  to  4  cassettes i.  That's  a  savings  of  as 
luch  as  540.94  ...  up  to  y3''o  off  the  suggested  list  price! 

Send  no  money.  We  want  you  to  judge  for  yourself  before 
ou  decide  to  buy.  If  you  are  not  delighted  after  ten  days, 
.'turn  the  set. 

These  are  superior,  silent-surfaced  recordings  by  Deutsche 
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THEORETICAL  FAMILIES 


Through  the  mail  one  could  order 
a  cartoon-illustrated  manual  for  child 
molesters,  which  offered  practical 
tips  on  how  to  hang  around  a  play- 
ground without  looking  suspicious, 
what  lines  to  use  to  lure  children 
away,  and  how  to  leave  the  fewest 
incriminating  marks  on  one's  victim 
in  the  event  that  a  body  is  found  by 
the  police. 

A  recital  of  such  facts  would  sug- 
gest that  America  in  the  1980s  is 
most  emphatically  not  a  country  in 
which  the  protection,  safety,  and 
guidance  of  children  is  of  paramount 
concern.  Some  may  conclude  that 
legislation  like  the  Family  Protec- 
tion Act  is  therefore  needed  in  order 
to  reverse  the  situation.  But  the  situa- 
tion exists  because  of  the  nature  and 
priorities  of  the  society  itself,  and  it 
seems  unrealistic  to  rely  on  retro- 
grade laws  to  alter  circumstances 
that  result  largely  from  adults'  desire 
for  mobility,  personal  freedom,  and 
ceaseless  change.  In  upholding  the 
American  tradition  of  putting  ideol- 
ogy in  the  service  of  achieving  Uto- 
pian ends,  those  who  seek  to  legislate 
a  return  to  good  old-fashioned  values 
often  try  to  coerce  the  young  into 
becoming  the  exemplars  that  they 
themselves  have  no  intention  of 
being. 

AMERICAN  ideology  may  be 
tending  toward  conservatism 
again,  but  the  legacy  of  the 
reformers  is  inescapable. 
Decked  out  in  the  robes  of  the  ex- 
pert— the  educational  psychologist, 
the  early-childhood  specialist,  and, 
more  recently,  the  "parenting"  ad- 
viser or  fc' X  educator — social  re- 
formers over  the  last  twenty  years 
have  successfuiiy  hawked  nostrums 
of  which  the  sleaziest  snake-oil  sales- 
man would  be  ashamed.  The  whole- 
saling of  reformist  nostrums  has  a 
long  history,  particularly  as  it  has 
affected  children. 

During  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  the  American 
education  system  underwent  a  re- 
formation more  far-reaching  and 
complete  than  could  have  been 
achieved  in  Europe,  where  schools 
were  more  bound  by  tradition.  The 
men  and  women  who  effected  the 


reforms  were  concerned  with  institu- 
tionalizing the  romantic,  child-cen- 
tered philosophies  then  popular  in 
Europe.  For,  while  it  pleased  Euro- 
peans to  read  poems  about  the  child 
"trailing  clouds  of  glory  as  he  comes 
from  God,  who  is  his  home,"  and  to 
peruse  the  trumpetings  of  Rousseau, 
they  continued  to  raise  and  educate 
their  children  in  time-honored  ways, 
as  subordinates.  It  remained  for  the 
optimistic  and  practical  Americans 
to  try  to  recast  society  in  the  image 
of  the  much-vaunted  child. 

The  first  American  reformer  to 
translate  child-centered  Romanticism 
into  "scientific  principles"  that  might 
be  applied  was  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the 
father  of  developmental  psychology 
and  initiator  of  the  school-reform 
movement.  Hall  was  an  administrator 
and  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  thus 
well  able  to  carry  out  the  changes  he 
believed  were  necessary.  Hall's  ideals 
were  implicitly  reformist:  he  believed 
that  "childhood,  as  it  comes  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God,  is  not  cor- 
rupt, but  illustrates  the  survival  of 
the  most  consummate  thing  in  the 
world";  only  by  preserving  this  con- 
summate thing  could  the  corruption 
of  adult  society  be  vanquished.  Edu- 
cation must  therefore  cease  to  be 
"scholiocentric"  and  become  "pedo- 
centric"  instead;  the  child  must  be 
encouraged  to  plumb  his  own  depths 
rather  than  be  subjected  to  what 
Hall  termed  "the  fetichism  of  the 
alphabet,  of  the  multiplication  table, 
of  grammars,  of  scales,  and  of  bib- 
liolatry."  Emancipated  from  con- 
stricting, adult-directed  concerns,  the 
essential  child  would  emerge,  "bring- 
ing the  race  to  the  higher  maturity 
of  the  Superman  that  is  to  be." 

Such  high-flown  phrases  sound  ab- 
surd to  modern  ears,  but  it  is  on  such 
romantic  premises  that  our  present 
school  system  was  founded.  Hall's 
greatest  pupil  was  John  Dewey,  the 
educational  reformer  whose  ideas,  ex- 
pressed in  scores  of  books,  have  in- 
fluenced the  curriculum  and  structure 
of  every  public  and  private  school  in 
America.  Richard  Hofstadter.  writ- 
ing about  the  evolution  of  the  re- 
formist movement,  attributes  at  least 
some  of  Dewey  s  wide  influence  to 
the  fuzziness  of  his  thought  and  the 
infelicity  of  his  expression;  what  he 


said  could  be  made  to  fit  many  pur 
poses.  Dewey  held  that  by  changing 
the  focus  of  education  from  disci 
pline  to  activity,  the  individual  child's 
natural  capacity  for  "growth'"  wouI( 
be  spontaneously  realized  and  his 
spirit  freed  from  the  "strait jacket' 
that  had  shackled  previous  genera 
tions.  Left  to  find  his  own  direction 
the  child  would  mature  not  as  th< 
willful,  self-involved,  and  individual 
istic  creature  one  might  expect,  bu 
— somehow  very  naturally — as  a  be 
ing  infused  with  a  sociable  spirit  o 
cooperativeness  and  altruism.  De 
spite  the  apparent  gulf  between  Dew 
ey's  means  and  his  intended  ends 
his  ideas  met  with  little  opposition 
his  and  Hall's  "pedocentric"  visioi 
found  fast  acceptance  in  the  rapid 
ly  growing  American  schools  of  th 
early  twentieth  century.  And  whil 
these  men  could  hardly  have  guesse< 
that  their  emphasis  on  a  child' 
"needs"  would,  by  the  1970s,  lead  t 
widespread  illiteracy,  not  to  men 
tion  accreditation  for  such  course 
as  "How  Can  I  Be  More  Popula 
With  the  Crowd?"  or  "Dressing  fo 
Success."  eventual  chaos  is  cleai 
ly  foreshadowed  in  their  optimist! 
thought. 

THE  ATTITUDE  of  the  early  re 
formers  survives  in  the  cui 
rent  horde  of  education  ex 
perts.  Such  experts  wer 
originally  graduates  of  the  reformis 
Normal  Schools  or  pupils  of  famou 
pedagogical  idealists  ( in  recent  year 
their  qualifications  have  grown  mor 
ambiguous ) ,  and  one  of  their  tradi 
tional  tasks  has  been  to  supply  th 
handbooks  and  manuals  that  mobil 
Americans  have  consulted  for  ir 
struction  in  the  art  of  raising  chii 
dren.  Most  such  manuals  are  refornr 
ist:  their  ultimate  aim  is  to  buil^ 
what  the  author  imagines  to  be 
superior  world — better  organizec 
more  humane,  less  sexist — by  mole 
ing  the  children  who  will  supposedl 
inhabit  that  world.  The  philosophici 
world  view  of  a  Thomas  Watson, 
Benjamin  Spock,  or  a  Letty  Cotti: 
Pogrebin  may  find  or  lose  favor  a 
the  whim  of  fashion  dictates,  but  th 
Utopian  premises  of  the  tomes  the 
write  reflect  a  similar  purpose:  chi. 
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Iren  are  used  as  a  means  to  effect 
lie  salvation  of  an  ugly  and  disap- 
lointing  world. 

Behind  the  reformers'  schemes  for 
hange,  one  senses  a  despair  about 
lieir  own  ability  to  control  or  shape 
lie  present,  and  an  unselfish  deter- 
lination  to  save  future  generations 
rom   their   own   self-doubts.  Con- 
ervatives  may  hope  that  their  chil- 
ren  will  be  better  than  they  them- 
?lves  can  be.  but  reformers  hope 
lat  their  children  will  be  altogether 
ifferent.  Expression  to  this  curious 
ttitude  was  given  by  the  pioneer- 
ig  "sex-education  expert  "  and  re- 
)rnier  Dr.  Mary  Calderone,  former 
ledical  director  of  Planned  Parent- 
ood  of  America  and  now  president 
f  the  Sex  Information  and  Educa- 
on  Council  of  the  Lnited  States.  In 
is  excellent  book  Sex  by  Prescrip- 
on,  Thomas  Szasz  quotes  Calderone 
)eaking  to  a  gathering  of  her  col- 
agues.  "X^'hat  kind  of  sexual  per- 
ms would  we  like  our  children, 
-andchildren.  and  great-grandchil- 
ren  to  become'.''"'  she  asks,  then 
iswers    her    own    question.  "X^'e 
ould  hope  that  they  are  not  to  be 
irtive,  leering,  guilt-ridden,  pathet- 
,   compulsive,    joyless.    In  other 
lords,  not  like   ourselvesl"  Szasz 
lestions  Calderone"s  sincerity,  but 
would  guess  that  she  was  not  being 
singenuous  when  she  made  these 
marks.  Rather,  with  the  self-den- 
rating  passion  of  the  true  reformer, 
e  was  expressing  the  altruistic  de- 
re  to  save  future  generations  from 
very  human  fate — that  of  some- 
nes  feeling  inadequate. 
Yet  altruistic  hopes  are  often  be- 
lyed  by  the  very  means  chosen  to 
feet  them:  in  the  case  of  the  sex- 
ucation  reformers,  this  is  partic- 
arly  true.  Their  schemes  for  en- 
ring  that  future  generations  will  be 
SFerent  are  bizarre,  and  seem  almost 
signed  to  invite  ridicule:  small 
ildren  are  shepherded  on  "bath- 
om  tours"  in  an  effort  to  instill  in 
sm  a  healthy  attitude  toward  the 
actions  of  the  opposite  sex:  boys 
e  made  to  climb  into  gynecologists' 
mips  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
lat  it  s  like  to  be  a  woman:  junior- 
gh  schoolers  are  enlisted  in  debates 
out  the  superiority  of  this  or  that 
^turbation  technique.   Is  it  any 


wonder,  when  such  are  the  tools  of 
change,  that  Utopian  hopes  for  future 
generations  are  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment? 

THE  SINGLE  American  value 
most  inimical  to  the  sane  and 
commonsensical  rearing  of 
children  is  mobility,  both  geo- 
grapliical  and  spiritual.  A  passion  for 
bettering  themselves  inspired  those 
who  founded  and  settled  this  coun- 
try. In  the  days  of  the  ever-expand- 
ing frontier,  the  ideal  of  bettering 
oneself  w"as  inseparable  from  the 
dream  of  establishing  cities  and 
founding  families  who  would  popu- 
late them,  of  connecting  one"s  name 
to  a  place  and  making  it  live  in  his- 
tory. But  when  the  frontier  closed, 
and  the  willingness  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  idealism  of  mani- 
fest destiny  was  lost  during  the  pros- 
perous and  morally  confused  postwar 
years,  the  desire  for  space  and  free- 
dom so  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican temperament  could  no  longer 
be  harnessed  for  social  benefit. 

In  the  business  and  commercial 
world,  bettering  oneself  came  to 
mean  simply  making  more  money: 
in  the  lofty  realm  of  the  academy 
and  among  the  educated  professional 
classes,  it  implied  the  individual's 
absolute  right  to  fulfillment  and  self- 
development.  Neither  of  these  doc- 
trines is  particularly  suited  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  children.  The  desire 
to  make  more  money  may  entail  a 
great  deal  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  or  require  compromises  that 
lessen  one's  moral  stature  and  re- 
spectability. "I  was  doing  it  for  my 
family"" — how  many  times  have  we 
heard  thugs,  crooks,  con  men,  and 
mafiosi  take  that  line  of  defense? 
The  desire  for  absolute  self-fulfill- 
ment or  self-expression  may  at  times 
necessitate  divorce,  a  woman's  leav- 
ing her  children  to  haphazard  care, 
random  promiscuity,  overt  homosex- 
uality, or  the  frequent  changing  of 
jobs,  interests,  friends,  or  place  of 
residence — what  is  these  days  called 
"keeping  one"s  lifestyle  options 
open.*'  Children  do  not  always  bene- 
fit by  our  getting  what  we  think  we 
need. 

That  a  conflict  exists  seems  obvi- 


ous, yet  even  those  who  are  torn  by 
it  are  unable  to  admit  the  paradox. 
A  vivid  example  springs  to  mind. 
Last  year,  The  Neif  iork  Times 
Home  section  ran  an  enthusiastic 
feature  on  the  pioneering  "lifestyle" 
evolved  by  a  well-known  concert 
producer,  "Jerry,"  and  his  wife  of 
twenty-some  years,  "Gerri."'  The 
couple  had  six  children,  and  the 
youngest  was  only  five,  but  Gerri 
had  nonetheless  decided  that  sub- 
merging her  individual  identity 
within  the  web  of  the  family  was  no 
longer  desirable.  Eager  to  "expand 
her  horizons,""  Gerri  persuaded  Jerry 
to  set  her  up  in  business  running  a 
gift  shop  in  a  mall  in  Hawaii  while 
he  stayed  home  in  New  York  City 
and  raised  the  kids.  "The  chance  was 
just  too  good  to  pass  up,"'  explained 
Gerri,  referring  to  the  empty  bou- 
tique space  in  the  Hawaiian  mall. 
She  acknowledged  that  her  children 
missed  her  very  much,  but  she  ex- 
pressed optimism  that  the  entire  fam- 
ily would  benefit  in  the  long  run 
from  "having  a  mommy  who  knew 
who  she  was."' 

Despite  such  willful  delusions,  the 
past  fifteen  years  of  experiment 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  an  in- 
dividual  s  right  to  free  expression 
and  self-determination  sometimes, 
perhaps  often,  comes  into  unavoid- 
able conflict  with  the  demands  of 
family  life,  which,  after  all,  involve 
a  certain  amount  of  compromise.  The 
fact  is  that  the  traditional  role  chil- 
dren play,  as  hindrances  to  mobility 
and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
dividual's illusions  of  absolute  im- 
portance, inescapably  makes  them 
the  villains  in  an  individualistic  so- 
ciety like  ours.  As  more  and  more 
of  us  refuse  to  accept  these  limits, 
children  become  the  focus  of  our 
resentment  and  antagonism;  we  com- 
pensate for  the  unhappy  situation  by 
sentimentalizing  those  whose  exis- 
tence and  demand  for  care  trouble 
us  profoundly.  Alternately  exalted 
and  neglected,  children  become  tools 
for  our  guilt-inspired  Utopian  fan- 
tasies, and,  when  they  fail  to  respond 
according  to  our  program,  w^e  wonder 
what  went  wrong,  and  how  "the 
family.""  which  we  often  perceive  as 
separate  from  ourselves,  has  failed.  □ 
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GOING  UPTOWN 


State  your  business,  white  man 


by  Steve  Salerr 


1 STAND,  conspicuously  Caucasian, 
in  the  lobby  of  2937  Eighth  Ave- 
nue. The  building  belongs  to  the 
Polo  Grounds  Towers,  a  city 
housing  project  built  more  of  less  on 
the  site  where  now-aging  New  York- 
ers found  a  revelation  in  the  young 
Willie  Mays,  and  where,  somewhat 
more  recently,  two  young  policemen 
found  eternity  lying  in  ambush  be: 
hind  a  phony  distress  call. 

My  wristwatch  reads  8:08.  Seven 
minutes,  it  is,  since  I  walked  into  the 
uncomfortable  stares  that  always  con- 
front me  uptown.  I  recall  the  first 
time  I  stood  in  one  of  the  Polo 
Grounds  buildings,  some  six  years 
ago. 

I  had  asked  the  heavyset,  mid- 
dle-aged, package-laden  black  woman 
to  my  right  why  it  took  so  long  for 
any  of  the  three  ostensible  elevators 
to  return  to  base,  whereupon  she 
looked  at  me  with  amused  contempt, 
and  responded  through  a  toothless 
smirk:  "Hey,  baby,  this  ain't  Sutton 
Place.  Only  one  elevator  workin" 
these  days — and  you  damn  lucky 
that  one  workin' !" 

The  half-dozen  teenagers  who  burst 
with  raucous  abandon  through  the 
building  door  just  a  second  ago,  fill- 
ing the  lobby  with  lewdness  and 
laughter,  now  note  my  presence  and 
fall  instantly  silent  in  mid-expletive, 
en  masse.  They  a^e  >tudying  me  in 
an  effort  to  determine  exactly  what 
level  of  the  white  establishment,  and 
thus  how  much  of  a  personal  threat, 
I  might  represent. 

Steve  Salerno  writes  for  The  New  York  Times, 
Newsday,  and  a  variety  of  other  publications. 


Now  and  then,  in  the  past,  more 
ominous  groups  of  teenagers  have 
encircled  me,  measured  me,  taunted 
me,  implying  sinister  intentions.  Only 
once  did  my  tormentors  pursue  it 
beyond  the  verbal  stage.  That,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  East  New  York  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  where,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  average  visitor 
has  far  more  to  fear  than  in  all  but 
the  very  worst  parts  of  Harlem.  (I 
received  a  minor  knife  wound  in  the 
upper  leg;  only  through  the  skillful 
and  decidedly  unorthodox  use  of  a 
two-foot  carpenter's  level  was  I  able 
to  extricate  myself  intact  from  that 
predicament,  i 


The  elevator  finally  arrives.  I  sh 
fle  in,  along  with  the  crowd  of  eig 
or  nine  others  that  has  assembl 
since  the  last  elevator  departure,  a 
sense  that  I  am  the  subject  of  mu 
conjecture:  whites  are  routinely  rt 
ning  about  the  projects  during  di 
light,  but  rarely  ride  the  elevate 
after  dark.  I  am  used  to  the  attt 
tion,  and  even  the  occasional  ch 
lenging  comment  leaves  me  unruffle 
Once,  from  the  rear  of  a  full  car, 
authoritative  but  very  young  voi 
called  out,  "State  your  busine 
white  man!"'  Everybody  broke  up 
broke  up.  What's  the  alternative? 

As  the  elevator  grudgingly  hea 
skyward,  a  little  black  girl,  her  he 
done  in  the  finest,  tiniest,  most  p( 
feet  braids,  tentatively  approach 
me,  much  like  a  small  puppy  inves 
gating  uncharted  territory.  She  eve 
tually  offers  a  child's  wonderful 
ingenuous  and  carefree  smile. 

The  door  opens  at  16,  my  floe 
Someone  has  carefully  altered  tl 
number  on  the  wall  opposite  the  el 
vator,  so  that  it  now  reads  46.  Besi 
the  violated  number  is  a  large,  mul 
colored  sketch  of  a  man  and  womj 
having  sexual  intercourse,  comple 
and  anatomically  correct  down  to  tl 
most  minute  detail.  Some  of  thf 
misguided  ghetto  artists  are  qui 
fabulously  endowed  (  as  are  the  love 
depicted  in  the  sketch ) .  They  are  al; 
quite  mobile,  since  their  work,  ide 
tilled  by  their  first  names  and  stre 
numbers,  appears  throughout  tl 
city  on  subway  cars,  buses,  and  ma; 
boxes.  Someday  I  hope  to  run  in! 
Eddie  138.  who  is  w'ithout  questic 
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The  stdrt  of 


a  fine  nome  library^ 


Let  us  send  vou.  for  the  token 
•ice  of  onlv  Si  each,  three  books 
lat  have  served  as  cornerstones  in 
anv  a  fine  home  librarv 

The  complete  works  of 
Shakespeare 

This  beautiful  BOO-page 
ne  contains  everv  w  ord  Shakespeare 
er  wrote.  All  37  of  his  comedies, 
igedies.  and  historical  dramas  in- 
ading  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
acbeth,  etc.  .-yso  all  of  his  poems 
d  sonnets. 

Theworks  of  Kipling 

Actually  eight  books  in  one.  .A 
mplete  novel  and  139  stories,  bal- 
ls and  verses  lo\ed  the  world  over, 
rluding  Mandalav.  Gunga  Din,  The 
lantom  Rn.kshd\\.  etc. 

Ihe  works  of  De  Maupassant 

128  matchless  tales  bv  the  ac- 
owledged  master  of  the  short  storv. 
ery  stor\  complete  and  unexpur- 
ted;  The  Diamond  Necklace,  .A 
?ce  of  Strini^.  The  Will,  etc. 

Each  \oIume  is  clothed  in  a 
ndsomelv-tooled  binding  of  an- 
ue  ecru  with  both  the  elegant  look 
d  feel  of  leather. 

You  will  enjov  reading  these 
oks,  just  as  millions  before  you 
ve.  Your  friends  will  admire  them, 
rhaps  even  envy  vou  for  owning 
m.  And  vour  children  will  gain  a 
il  advantage  with  books  like  these 
vays  close  at  hand. 

We  offer  you  three  books  of 
s  calibre  for  only  Si  each  to  intro- 
ce  you  to  our  new  r^^lden  Giants 
ries.  We  think  vou  will  be  im- 
;ssed.  And  we  hope  vou  will  want 
own  others  in  the  Series,  as  thev 
X)me  available,  including: 

Hugo  36  complete  works  in- 
iding  Hunchback  of  .Notre  Dame, 
'VVbman  of  the  Streets,  The  Souls. 


Regularly  $29.67.  Now  only  $1  each. 


Ste\enson.  3y  ninels.  stdries, 
poems.  Treasure  Island,  Dr.  jekvll 
and  .\Ir.  Hyde,  Kidnaped,  etc 

Dovle.  -All  the  best  of  Sherlock 
Holmes— The  Sign  of  The  Four.  Red- 
Headed  League,  plus  other  works. 

Poe.  91  works:  .Annabel  Lee, 
The  Raven,  The  Gold  Bug,  Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue,  etc. 

The  full  series  will  also  in- 
clude the  works  of  Cellini,  Wilde. 
Ibsen,  Browning,  Longfellow,  Emer- 
son, Dostoevsky,  Byron  and  many 
others. 

Normally,  you  would  expect  to 
pa\  Sl2  each  or  more  for  deluxe  edi- 
tions of  books  like  these.  But  our  di- 
rect-to-the-public  method  of  Ixxik  dis- 
tribution '  w  hich  w  e  ha\  e  specialized 
in  for  over  50  years;  lets  us  make 
these  volumes  available  for  only  S9.89 
each,  plus  shipping. 

Send  no  money  now.  Simply 
mail  coupon  to  get  your  first  three  vol- 


umes for  onlv  Si  each,  plus  shipping, 
and  to  reserv  e  the  privilege  of  examin- 
ing future  volumes  as  they  come  from 
the  press. 

\ou  will  receive  advance  de- 
scription of  all  upcoming  \olumes. 
\ou  may  reject  any  book  before  or 
after  vou  receive  it.  .And  you  may 
cancel  \  our  reservation  anv  time  vou 
wish 

Mail  coupon  to:  Black's  Readers 
Service,  Ro^l\n.  New  ^ork  115~6. 


Blacks  Readers  Service 

ROSL1N  NEW  UjRk  115-6 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  and  send  me  at  once 
SH.AkESPEARE,  KlPLl.VG  and  DE  NHL  PASS.^.NT  I  enclose  no 
mone-i  nou-.  .\fter  a  week  s  examination.  I  will  either  keep  my 
books  and  pa>  S3  'plus  shipping  or  return  them 

.•Mso  resene  for  me  additional  volumes  in  the  Golden 
Giants  of  Literature  Series  .^s  a  subscriber.  I  will  get  advance 
descripticKis  of  future  \olumes  For  each  volume  I  choose,  I 
uill  pay  lust  S9  89(plus  shipping).  I  may  return  any  book,  for 
full  credit  v»ithin  21  davs  and  I  mav  cancel  mv  reserkaoon  at 
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and  Canada  onI> ,  offer  slighUv 


GOING  UPTOWN  

one  of  the  more  capable  and  versa- 
tile young  freelance  artists  in  Man- 
hattan. 

I  walk  over  to  the  window  along- 
side the  elevator  bank,  scanning  the 
avenue  below  in  search  of  my  car. 
Twice  I  have  come  back  to  the  street 
to  find  my  tires  flattened.  Twice  I 
have  found  my  car  covered  with  ob- 
scene or  racist  graffiti.  Once  I  found 
nothing — just  an  empty  space  and  a 
quartet  of  giggling  adolescents  where 
my  Audi  had  been.  The  car  turned 
up  three  days  later,  underneath  the 
approach  to  the  Triborough  Bridge, 
totally  stripped.  Tonight  I  am  parked 
next  to  a  Mr.  Softee  truck,  near  a 
streetlight,  so  I  feel  relatively  un- 
concerned. Still,  it  never  hurts  to 
look. 


1AM  HERE  today  courtesy  of  a 
tiny  New  York  Times  ad  that  I 
answered  on  a  whim  back  in 
1974.  The  ad  said  simply,  shop 

AT  HOME  SALES.  UNLIMITED  OPPOR- 
TUNITY. Since  then,  my  unlimited 
opportunity  has  consisted  mostly  of 
wandering  the  streets  of  uptown  New 
York  singing  the  joys  of  the  custom 
wall  mirror  to  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  our  "no-obligation 
service." 

This  evening's  appointment  is  with 
a  Mr.  Watson,  whose  apartment 
looms  ahead  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
dimly  lit  hallway.  My  knock  at  the 
door  elicits  a  gruff  "Jus'  a  minute" 
from  somewhere  toward  the  rear  of 
the  apartment.  I  hear  shufiling  foot- 
steps, followed  by  the  now  familiar 
sequence  of  front-door  sounds:  the 
tinny,  rattling  noise  of  the  peephole 
cover  being  lifted,  the  jiggling  of 
keys,  the  ciick  of  a  tumbler,  the 
whooshing  sound  of  a  dead  bolt  Segal 
lock.  The  door  opens,  and  a  tall, 
gray-haired  man  faces  me.  Tree- 
trunk  arms  protrude  from  a  V-neck 
undershirt.  Khaki  .-lacks,  desperately 
in  need  of  a  dry  cleaner's  attentions, 
sag  loosely  about  a  commanding 
waisdine.  The  gruff  impr  -^ion  dis- 
solves as  the  large  man  breaks  into 
a  luminous  grin. 

"You  the  mirro'  man?  C'mon  in. 
Been  waitin'  on  you." 

The  hand  I  offer  is  promptly  in- 
gested by  an  enormous,  exuberant 


Doberman  that  has  materialized  sud- 
denly at  the  man's  side.  My  customer 
chuckles  benignly. 

"Aw,  he  just  a  pup,  you  know? 
He  ain't  serious.  He  only  playin'  wit" 
you."  Then,  with  mock  firmness,  to 
the  dog:  "Satan!  C'mon  now,  boy. 
Quit  playin'  wit'  the  man's  arm." 

Satan  pardons  my  arm  and  begins 
playing  with  my  calf.  My  host  has 
already  turned  and  begun  walking 
toward  the  tiny  kitchen,  motioning 
for  me  to  follow.  Not  wanting  to  ap- 
pear something  less  than  masculine, 
I  shrug  and  hobble  after  him,  drag- 
ging the  dog  along  with  me,  while 
trying  to  recall  the  name  of  that 
place  on  York  Avenue  that  sells 
prosthetic  devices. 

The  man  offers  me  a  seat  at  a  di- 
nette table  barely  large  enough  to 
accommodate  two  plates,  bowing 
slightly  and  extending  his  arm  in  the 
direction  of  the  one  good  chair  (the 
other  has  obviously  been  used  by 
Satan  as  a  teething  ring).  His  ges- 
ture exudes  the  gallant  grace  of  one 
who,  he  later  tells  me,  would  like  to 
have  been  the  maitre  d'  at  a  fashion- 
able midtown  restaurant,  "a  real 
ritzy  place.  But  I  couldn't;  none  of 
us  could.  Not  back  then." 

I  smile  a  thank  you  and  sit.  My 
furry  friend  resumes  his  work  on 
my  hand,  whereupon  the  burly  man 
grabs  a  folded  newspaper  that  is 
perched  atop  the  much  scratched 
two-slice  toaster.  The  dog  bolts  out  of 
the  room,  emitting  puppylike  yelps. 

"Got  to  keep  'em  in  line,  you 
know?"  the  man  explains,  shaking 
his  impromptu  club  pointedly  in  the 
air  between  us.  "Else  they  begins  to 
think  they's  the  boss." 

"Now,  what  you  got  to  show  me?" 

I  open  my  sample  case  and  dive 
into  a  presentation  that  has  become 
so  much  a  part  of  me  that  I  have  to 
monitor  myself  at  parties  to  prevent 
my  lapsing  into  it  whenever  some- 
one innocently  asks  what  I  do  for  a 
living.  With  razor-sharp  psychology 
I  go  after  his  ego.  implying  that  wall- 
to-wall  mirrors  will  make  him  the 
envy  of  his  friends,  will  give  his 
bleak  apartment  the  tailored  look  of 
a  midtown  duplex,  will  generally  en- 
able him  to  transcend  being  a  poor, 
aging,  overweight  black  man.  He 
picks  the  style  he  would  like — or, 


more  accurately,  he  picks  what  » 
thinks  his  "old  lady"  would  lil, 
since  the  mirror  is  being  done  asi 
surprise  for  her  in  honor  of  thfr 
fortieth  (fortieth!)  wedding  anniv.- 
sary.  The  price  I  quote  troubles  hi  , 
but  only  momentarily,  as  that  avt- 
cular  smile  presently  reappears  a; 
he  asks,  "You  take  Social  Securi 
checks  for  a  down  payment?" 

The  question  arouses  within  i 
feelings  of  guilt  and  embarrassmei 
His  kitchen  wallpaper  is  tattered  a: 
peeling:  his  cheap,  checkered  lir 
leum  is  faded  and  curled  up  at  t 
edges;  cracked  dishes  are  piled  hi 
and  wide  in  the  sink,  which  is  mi; 
ing  much  of  its  onetime  porcelainiz 
finish;  the  small  portable  cloth 
dryer  looks  to  be  Sears,  Roebucl 
original  model,  and  there  is  a  pud( 
of  tepid  water  collecting  under 
correspondingly  ancient  washing  n 
chine  from  which  come  the  sporac 
sounds  of  impending  mechanic 
death.  Yet  the  man  wants  to  endoi 
a  Social  Security  check  in  order 
put  up  $900  worth  of  wall  mirro 

Sometimes  I  hate  this  job. 


A CONSENSUS  of  New  York 
altors  might  describe  Harle 
as  the  part  of  Manhatt 
that  extends  from  lOt 
Street  to  160th  Street,  and  from  riv 
to  river.  To  the  midtown  aristocra( 
those  able  to  afford  the  East  Side 
the  Forties,  Fifties,  and  Sixties,  ar 
thing  above  90th  Street  is  to 
sneered  at.  Needless  to  say,  the 
who  have  recently  forked  over  en( 
mous  sums  of  money  to  buy  into  re 
ovated  co-ops  in  the  Nineties  woi 
beg  to  differ.  Harlemites  themseh 
generally  adopt  the  least  restricti 
view,  often  extending  Harlem's 
formal  northern  border  as  far  as  t 
George  Washington  Bridge  or  1 
yond.  On  the  other  hand,  those  w 
have  fled  from  Harlem  up  to  t 
generally  more  stable  bridge  distr 
quite  naturally  prefer  to  fix  th' 
former  neighborhood's  uppermi 
limit  considerably  lower.  Real-est. 
speculators,  seeking  to  resusciti 
the  area  around  Columbia,  are  w( 
to  exempt  from  inclusion  that  stret 
between  Broadway  and  Riversi 
Drive  that  runs  adjacent  to  the  u 
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versity.  And  suburbanites,  inundated 
nightly  with  the  body  count  on  the 
news,  probably  equate  most  of  the 
city  with  its  infamous  upper  half. 

Suburbanites  and  midtowners  also 
have  an  unrealistically  bleak  picture 
of  the  uptown  housing  situation. 
Harlem  is  hardly  one  huge,  crum- 
bling tenement.  Those  for  whom  the 
term  "housing  development"  evokes 
visions  of  a  bombed-out  slum,  com- 
plete with  rats  rummaging  through 
garbage-strewn  halls,  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  number  of  comfort 
able,  if  not  opulent,  building  com 
plexes  that  dot  Harlem's  landscape 

Two  such  complexes — Esplanad( 
Plaza  and  Lenox  Terrace  Apart 
ments — rise  impressively  out  of  Har  „ 
[em's  northern  end.  An  appointment 
this  day  will  take  me  to  720  Lenox, 
n  "the  Esplanade,"  probably  the 
nore  prestigious  of  the  two  (al- 
hough  Percy  Sutton,  longtime  po- 
itical  force,  radio-station  magnate, 
md  resident  of  "the  Terrace,"  might 
irgue  the  point;  after  all,  the  Terrace 
las  doormen  in  its  doorways — Es- 
)lanade  Plaza  employs  uniformed 
ecurity  guards ) .  Though  mainly 
•opulated  by  city  employees  and 
lurses  from  Harlem's  nearby  hos- 
•itals,  it  is  the  elegant  retired  ladies, 
.rearing  fox  stoles  to  walk  their 
J  lainty  French  poodles,  who  provide 
I  hese  developments  with  their  genteel 
:avor  and  form,  perhaps,  the  last 
emaining  link  to  Harlem's  glamor- 
us  prewar  past.  They  are,  like  their 


toles,  anachronisms,  belonging  in  a 
iflerent  time;  a  time,  twenty  or  thirty 
ears  before  the  Esplanade's  debut, 
'hen  the  poodle  could  have  been 
talked  anywhere  along  145th  Street, 
r  well  down  Lenox  Avenue,  without 
3ar.  Now,  most  of  the  nighttime  dog 
!  'alkers  ventu'-e  no  farther  than  the 
i  us  depot  that  occupies  the  length 
I  f  147th  Street  and  half  a  block  be- 
I  veen  Lenox  and  Seventh  avenues, 
.nd  yet  the  decay  of  the  surrounding 
rea  notwithstanding,  an  apartment 
1  Esplanade  Plaza  is  still  something 
i )  which  an  incredible  number  of 
Dntemporary  middle-class  Harlem- 
es  aspire. 
Cheerful  ceramic  tiles  are  found 
1  a  variety  of  colors  and  patterns  in 
le  lobbies  of  the  six  Esplanade 
uildings,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 


sparse,  institutional  look  of  the  Polo 
Grounds  and  other  city  housing  proj- 
ects. I  step  into  an  elevator  and  am 
carried  promptly  to  the  eighth  floor. 
Though  I  am  not  alone  in  the  car, 
there  is  neither  snickering  nor  star- 
ing going  on  around  me.  In  the  Es- 
planade, as  in  the  Terrace,  my  pres- 
ence is  routine  and  accepted,  for 
many  of  the  tenants  maintain  after- 
hours  interracial  friendships. 

A  very  proper,  dignified  "Who's 
there,  please?"  greets  my  arrival  at 
apartment  8B.  By  the  tenor  of  the 
male  voice,  I  know  what  to  expect. 
The  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  is  proud  of  his  assimilation  into 
mainstream  society.  His  preferred 
libation — which  I  will,  of  course,  be 
politely  offered — is  white  wine,  rather 
than  a  bottle  of  Bud,  and  he  favors 
Calvin  Klein  ensembles  over  khaki 
pants  or  lowly  dungarees.  The  back- 
ground music  will  consist  of  mood 
tunes  or  soft  Brazilian  jazz,  never 
anything  as  unabashedly  provocative 
as  hard  rock  or  heavy  soul.  Copies 
of  Newsweek  and  Esquire  will  adorn 
his  wicker  coffee  table.  {Ebony  and 
Jet  can  be  found  tucked  neatly  in  his 
natural  cedar  bookshelf,  but  are  not 
prominently  displayed. )  If  he  is  mar- 
ried, his  children  will  have  tradi- 
tional names  like  Michael  or  Eric, 
Jennifer  or  Elizabeth,  as  opposed  to 
the  African  derivatives  (such  as 
Karim  or  Naima)  currently  popular 
among  blacks  lower  on  the  socio- 
economic ladder. 

The  door  swings  open  to  reveal 


an  extremely  good-looking,  fortyish 
black  man  wearing  a  Jordache  crew- 
neck  sweater  through  which  the  col- 
lar of  a  silk  shirt  protrudes.  He  en- 
thusiastically shakes  my  hand,  beam- 
ing a  grin  of  toothpaste-commercial 
quality.  I  smile,  too — partly  in  re- 
sponse to  his  contagious  good  humor, 
and  partly  out  of  my  own  sense  of 
self-satisfied  vindication.  Knowing 
this  man  as  well  as  he  knows  himself 
lor  possibly  better,  I  think),  I  walk 
in  and  go  to  work,  noting  the  empty 
bottle  of  Paul  Masson  chablis  that 
stands  on  the  dining  room  table. 


THE  HEAVY  metal  door  swings 
open  and  into  luscious  focus 
comes  a  young  creature  of 
black  and  Hispanic  heritage, 
clad  only  in  a  diaphanous  nightgown 
and  a  wispy  pair  of  bikini  under- 
pants. She  is  eighteen,  maybe  twenty 
at  most,  and  quite  phenomenally  as- 
sembled, with  modified  negroid  fea- 
tures peeking  out  seductively  from 
under  the  layers  of  her  long,  wavy 
black  hair.  In  earlier  days,  more 
naive  and  reckless  days,  I  used  to 
consider  every  such  greeting  an  in- 
vitation, but  too  many  rebuffs  have 
made  me  a  bit  more  circumspect.  Nor 
was  it  unusual  for  the  young  woman's 
appearance  to  be  followed  in  short 
order  by  that  of  a  young  male,  simi- 
larly "dressed."  Thus  I  have  learned 
to  accept  such  events  as  merely  a 
part  of  summertime  life  in  the  proj- 
ects. There  is  no  air  conditioning  in 
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these  buildings;  my  nubile  nymph 
simply  happens  to  be  comfortable 
walking  around  in  minimal  clothing. 

Just  as  we  sit  down,  the  nmted 
cries  of  an  infant  summon  the  lovely 
young  girl  back  into  the  bedroom. 
She  reappears  a  moment  later  em- 
bracing a  plump  baby  boy,  and  I 
suddenly  realize  that  she  is  the  head 
of  the  house.  The  baby's  corpulence 
is  oddly  incongruous  with  the  petite 
woman-child  who  now  proudly  holds 
him  forward  for  me  to  inspect. 

"This  is  Hector,"  she  announces. 
"Do  you  like  the  name  Hector?" 

"Yes,"  I  lie.  For  years  I  have 
wondered  why  so  many  Puerto  Rican 
parents  saddle  their  young  with 
names  like  Felix  and  Hector. 

Out  of  the  blue,  she  asks  where  I 
live.  My  reply,  that  I  have  a  house 
on  Long  Island,  fascinates  her. 

"Long  Island!  I  was  there  once," 
she  says  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye 
and  an  animation  in  her  voice  that 
would  seem  more  appropriate  if  she 
were  six  years  old  and  we  were  talk- 
ing about  Disneyland. 

"Someday,  we  are  going  to  move 
away  from  here,  to  someplace  like 
Long  Island,  so  my  son  can  grow  up 


strong  and  healthy  without  getting 
into  the  stuff  that  goes  on  around 
here."  She  kisses  little  Hector  with 
a  reverent  tenderness  that  makes  me 
feel  as  if  I  am  privy  to  something 
august  and  unusual,  something  quite 
beyond  the  emotional  scope  of  the 
pampered  Manhasset  housewife  who 
parks  the  kids  at  Grandma's  as  a 
prelude  to  a  leisurely  and  exorbitant 
afternoon  at  Lord  &  Taylor's.  The 
carnal  chemistry  I  felt  on  first  seeing 
the  delicious  shape  at  the  door  has 
now  yielded  to  a  respectful  fondness 
for  the  madonna  who  sits  before  me, 
playfully  nibbling  her  little  boy  s 
ear.  I  smile  with  the  realization  that 
there  is  still  so  much  for  me  to  learn 
about  myself  here,  of  all  places. 

As  I  stand  in  the  elevator,  still 
thinking  of  the  young  mother  and 
her  Hector,  a  wiry  black  forearm  is 
suddenly  thrust  into  the  diminishing 
space  between  the  doorframe  and  the 
closing  elevator  door.  The  pitted 
black  rubber  molding  on  the  door's 
leading  edge  reaches  the  arm,  pauses 
momentarily,  then  recedes.  Through 
the  opening  and  into  the  corner  of 
the  elevator  car,  opposite  me,  slithers 
a   very   tall,   very   thin  adolescent 


wearing  tennis  sneakers,  rust-colored 
pants,  an  oversized  and  overused  tan 
raincoat  ( it  is  brilliantly  sunny  out- 
doors), and  one  of  those  Pittsburgh 
Pirate  baseball  caps  that  became  so 
fashionable  the  year  the  Bucs  won 
the  World  Series.  He  is,  I  am  quite 
sure,  appraising  me.  The  door  closes, 
the  car  begins  its  leisurely  descent. 

"Got  a  cigarette,  man?"  His  tone 
is  even  and  controlled,  rugged  but 
not  menacing.  Nothing  to  worry 
about.  I  am  relieved  as  I  tell  him  that 
I  don't  smoke. 

"Got  any  money,  man?"  Some- 
thing to  worry  about. 

I  look  straight  at  him;  he  returns 
my  stare.  He  is  slouched  back  against 
the  wall  of  the  elevator,  hands  in  his 
pockets,  mouth  just  on  the  verge  of 
a  sneer,  eyebrows  raised  inquisitively 
above  drooping  eyelids.  The  elevator 
is  still  some  fifteen  floors  above  sea 
level,  and  moving  slowly.  I  decide  to 
try  bravado.  After  all,  the  kid  is  no 
more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old,  and  although  he  stands 
about  my  height,  I  have  a  significant 
edge  in  muscularity.  I  should  be  able 
to  bluff  my  way  through. 

"You  better  cool   it,  sonny,"  I 


•egin  in  my  very  best  John  Wayne- 
sque  voice.  "You  can  get  hurt  ask- 
ng  questions  like  that." 

He  seems  to  reach  a  bit  deeper 
nto  his  right  raincoat  pocket,  where 

now,  for  the  first  time,  note  a 
breatening  bulge.  Don't  ask  me  why, 
ut  I  instinctively  start  to  unzip  my 
ample  case,  as  if  I  have  a  trump 
ard  of  my  own  to  play. 

"Okay,  brother,  you  made  your 
oint,"  my  adversary  concedes,  pull- 
ig  both  hands  from  their  respective 
ockets  and  putting  them  up  at  chest 
;vel,  slightly  toward  me,  palms  for- 
'ard,  in  a  gesture  of  truce.  He  presses 
le  button  for  the  fifth  floor,  walks 
)  the  door  with  his  back  to  me,  and 
ets  off  without  saying  another  word. 

LUNCHTIME  finds  me  in  the 
Kansas  Fried  Chicken  take- 
out store  on  Lenox  Avenue. 
Just  about  two  years  ago, 
ght  where  I  am  standing  as  I  give 
ly  order,  the  danger  of  running  an 
)town  business  and  a  hard-working 
ack  man's  life  were  summed  up  in 
chalk  outline  on  the  floor.  As  the 
;wspapers  told  it,  two  shotgun- 
ielding  thieves  were  unhappy  with 
e  take,  and  in  a  merciless  act  that 
is  become  an  almost  commonplace 
mctuation  to  robberies  in  Harlem, 
le  of  the  disgruntled  bandits  fired 
s  awesome  weapon  point-blank  into 
e  owner's  face.  For  weeks  after  the 
ooting,  residents  in  this  bleakest 
Harlem's  many  bleak  neighbor- 
)ods- — neighborhoods  in  which  ten- 
nent  dwellers  are  forced  to  cope 
ith  incomprehensible  violence  on  a 
lily  basis — even  the  more  stoic, 
nior  residents  remained  shaken  and 
d. 

Clutching  the  steering  wheel  in 
le  hand  and  a  chicken  leg  in  the 
her,  I  make  the  right  turn  onto  St. 
icholas  Avenue,  driving  toward  a 
13rd  Street  rendezvous.  Several 
ocks  ahead,  a  collapsed  derelict  is 
:ing  loaded  into  an  Emergency 
edical  Service  ambulance.  The  at- 
ndants  jump  in  and  the  vehicle 
eeds  off,  going  right  past  the  prom- 
ent  sign  for  Sydenham  Hospital  on 
«  way  to  some  unknown  facility.  It 
I  curs  to  me  that  the  uninformed 
ight  well  have  found  the  scene 


comical,  especially  in  light  of  the 
EMS's  unenviable  reputation  for  fal- 
libility. (  Hey.  fellas,  come  back!  The 
hospital's  over  here. )  Yet  I  know  that 
to  the  local  inhabitants  who  once 
entrusted  their  health  and  well-being 
to  this  characteristic  casualty  of  the 
contemporary  urban  fiscal  trauma, 
notliing  could  be  less  funny.  I  watch 
the  flashing  lights  turn  abruptly  into 
the  noisy  congestion  of  125th  Street. 

Speaking  of  which:  perhaps  no- 
where is  the  disparity  between  Har- 
lem fact  and  Harlem  fiction  more 
distinct  than  in  the  average  non- 
Harlemite's  concept  of  125th  Street. 
Most  of  my  friends,  even  those  who 
live  somewhere  in  the  city  and 
should  thus  know  better,  use  the 
term  "125th  Street'"  pejoratively,  as 
a  symbol  of  decadent  hopelessness. 

An  acquaintance  once  said,  on  re- 
turning from  his  first  ear-shattering 
day  at  a  Long  Island  pistol  range,  "I 
felt  like  I  was  on  125th  Street."  In 
reality,  the  street,  at  least  for  most  of 
its  length,  is  a  bustling,  reasonably 
well-maintained  center  of  local  com- 
merce. Stores  of  all  descriptions  sepa- 
rate a  variety  of  restaurants,  banks, 
and  modest-sized  office  buildings. 
And  while  it  may  be  true  that  the 
city  projects  that  claim  125th  Street's 
south  side,  from  Eighth  Avenue  west 
to  Broadway,  house  some  of  New 
York's  poorer  residents,  it  is  equally 
true  that  I  have  never  had  a  truly 
frightful  experience  in  my  half-dozen 
years  working  that  much  maligned 
stretch.  Actually,  given  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  people  live 
— elevators  that  fail  to  elevate,  main- 
tenance men  who  fail  to  maintain, 
police  who  fail  to  police,  a  percent- 
age of  incorrigible  neighbors  who 
fail  to  observe  some  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  sanitary  living — the 
jovial  passivity  with  which  the  ma- 
jority of  them  face  the  day  is  as- 
tounding. Possibly,  religion  has  much 
to  do  with  it;  in  many  project  apart- 
ments the  Bible,  open  to  a  favorite 
page,  sits  on  the  dining-room  table, 
or  right  next  to  the  TV  guide  and 
other  oft-used  reading  matter.  This 
in  contrast  to  midtown,  where  the  ex- 
pensively bound  (but  always  closed) 
Bibles  are  relegated  to  a  permanent 
position  somewhere  on  a  teak  book- 
shelf. Clearly,  the  rewards  of  an  after- 


life are  more  stirring  to  those  who 
have  so  few  rewards  in  this  one. 


THE  END  OF  another  day.  I 
turn  the  key,  and  the  trusted 
engine  beneath  the  hood  of 
my  1973  Cougar  roars  to 
life.  I  stop  for  the  light  at  the  corner 
of  116th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  a  ragged-looking  group  of 
street  people  are  talking  street  talk. 
The  sign  over  their  heads,  haphaz- 
ardly hand-painted  directly  on  the 
concrete  wall  in  red  block  letters, 
says  AUTO  parts,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  business  below.  I 
search  among  the  group  and  think  I 
see,  in  the  faint  glow  from  the  street- 
light, a  familiar  pair  of  eyes.  They 
find  me  as  well  and  brighten  notice- 
ably, imparting  an  almost  childlike 
appearance  to  the  craggy,  bestubbled 
senior  citizen's  face  to  which  they 
belong.  The  slight,  gray-haired  man 
excuses  himself,  and  walks  toward 
my  car  in  his  memorable,  bouncy  but 
arthritic  strut. 

"Ehhh,  Fontana,  how  you  doin'?" 
He  calls  me  Fontana;  I  have  no 
idea  why.  He  has  always  called  me 
that,  since  the  lovely  spring  day 
three  years  ago  when  my  car  clock 
went  awry  and  I  pulled  over  to  ask 
if  he  would  happen  to  know  what 
time  it  was. 

We  trade  small  talk,  and  I  begin 
to  drift  into  modified  jive  talk.  I 
want  to  kick  myself,  but  he  doesn't 
seem  offended  by  my  subconscious 
patronizing.  I  tell  him  I  don't  think 
it  matters  who  won  the  election,  no- 
body's gonna  deliver  what  they  prom- 
ised anyway. 

"You  got  that  right,  you  got  that 
right,"  he  agrees,  nodding. 

The  light  changes.  He  taps  me  on 
the  elbow,  and  tells  me  it  was  nice  to 
see  me  again.  I  say  the  same;  I  feel 
the  same.  He  appears,  from  what  lit- 
tle I  know  of  him,  to  be  a  genuinely 
warm,  completely  guileless  individ- 
ual. Yet  I  have  never  even  asked  him 
his  name,  and  I  feel  guilty  for  the 
oversight.  I  often  think  that  when  he 
dies,  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  funeral, 
send  a  few  dollars  to  his  lady — do 
something. 

I  know  I  won't.  □ 

harper's/ JANUARY  1982 
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REPORLJ^  Robert  MacNeil  and  Jin 
■iki  uiii^  Lehrer  don't  condense  the 
news  into  a  series  of  brief  reports.  They  examir 
one  story  a  night— presenting  a  timely,  probing 
authoritative  report  that  both  explores  and 
informs. 

AT&T  and  your  local  Bell  System  company 
are  proud  to  help  underwrite  this  incomparabi' 
news  program. 

If  you  want  a  better  understanding  of  wha 
going  on  in  the  world  around  you,  watch  The 
MacNeil-Lehrer  Report  tonight  on  PBS.  Check 
your  local  listings  for  time  and  channel. 
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THE  INFORMANT 


leet  the  biggest  dealer  in  Miami's  biggest  industry 


by  John  Rothchild 


MIAMI  RESIDENTS  don't  wear  many 
clothes,  but  they  have  more  to  hide, 
per  capita,  than  inhabitants  of  any 
other  city  in  the  nation.  They  plot 
!cret  military  missions  in  Cuba  and  carry  out 
;cret  commercial  missions  in  Colombia.  At 
ockside  bars,  exiles  from  corrupt  regimes  and 
ther  political  intriguers  mingle  with  smug- 
lers  and  other  conventional  criminals.  In  New 
ork  or  Washington,  one  asks,  "What  does  he 
0?"  In  Miami,  one  asks,  "What  does  he  re- 
'ly  do?" 

To  describe  crime  as  Miami's  problem  would 
e  like  describing  oil  as  Houston's  problem, 
he  Quechua  Indians  of  Peru,  who  have  no 
ord  for  "problem"  in  their  language,  give 
;  a  noble  example  of  resignation  that  might 
3  applied  to  this  rogue  city.  The  police  and 
le  courts,  however,  cannot  respond  as  Que- 
luas,  and  they  depend  on  informants  to 
iide  them  through  the  murk.  A  city  as  full 
t  criminal  conspiracies  as  Miami  is  an  infor- 
iant"s  mecca.  That  is  why  there  are  days  when 
le  criminal  justice  system  (as  it  is  optimisti- 
lUy  called )  sometimes  seems  to  be  run  by 
icardo  "the  Monkey"  Morales. 
For  fourteen  years,  this  stocky  and  intimi- 
iting  Cuban  exile  has  whispered  into  ears  at 
le  FBI,  the  CIA,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
inistration,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
iami  and  county  police,  and  the  state  and- 
deral  prosecutor  s  offices.  He  has  informed 
)out  terrorism,  then  about  drugs,  and  now, 
his  most  inspired  effort  to  date,  about  ter- 


rorism ivith  drugs.  But  Morales  is  not  just  an 
observer.  In  Morales's  latest  judicial  happen- 
ing, Tick-Talks  (so  named  because  it  involved 
a  bugged  wall  clock),  Ricardo  "the  Monkey" 
Morales  has  made  most  of  the  major  decisions 
for  both  the  defendants  and  the  prosecutors. 
His  role  in  this  legal  proceeding  is  like  that  of 
a  patient  who  directs  his  own  gallbladder  op- 
eration. 


THE  CUBANS  began  to  flood  Miami  after 
Castro's  overthrow  of  Batista  in  1959. 
They  were  looking  over  their  shoul- 
ders, hoping  to  return  and  recapture 
their  homeland,  but  that  hasn't  happened. 
Many  of  their  American  hosts  expected  that 
the  Cuban  culture  would  have  been  diluted  in 
the  melting  pot  by  now,  but  that  hasn't  hap- 
pened, either.  Miami  was  once  a  Southern 
town,  but  the  city  has  grown  to  resemble  San- 
tiago or  Guayaquil  much  more  than  it  resem- 
bles Birmingham  or  Mobile.  Latin  American 
inhabitants  have  been  partially  assimilated,  of 
course,  but  they  have  affected  Miami  much 
more  than  Miami  them.  There  are  now  nearly 
200,000  Cubans  in  the  city  alone  (  out  of 
a  total  population  of  350,000),  and  600,000 
in  Dade  County  as  a  whole  (out  of  1.6  mil- 
lion I .  These  figures  don't  include  125,000  who 
arrived  as  recently  as  the  1980  Mariel  boat- 
lift.  They  have  been  joined  by  16,000  Nicara- 
guans  and  a  growing  number  of  Salvadorans. 
In  Miami,  Spanish  is  a  more  useful  language 
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Cast  of 

RICARDO  "the  monkey" 
MORALES 

HANK  ADORNO 
SIDNEY  ARONOVITZ 
JOE  BALL 
ORLANDO  BOSCH 
TAYLOR  BRANCH 

FIDEL  CASTRO 
RINA  COHAN 
THE  CONDOM  BROTHERS 

MR.  CZUKAS 
D.  C,  DIAZ 
RAUL  DIAZ 


PHILIP  DOHERTY 
JOSE  "PEPE  70" 
GONZALES 
HILDA  INCLAN 
CARLOS  THE  JACKAL 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

raul  martinez 
roberto  ortega 
rolando  otero 
pollack,  spain  & 
o'donnell 

CARLOS  QUESADA 

RUDY  "the  red  beard" 
RODRIGUEZ 

JOHN  ROTHCHILD 
ELIDIO  RUIZ 

JERRY  SANFORD 

HELGA  SILVA 
SAM  SMARGON 

FRANKLIN  SOSA 

FRANCISCO  TAMAYO 

MONTY  TRAINER 
FAUSTO  VILLAR 

RAFAEL  VILLAVERDE 


RAUL  VILLAVERDE 
ATLEE  WAMPLER 
GEORGE  YOSS 


Characters 
The  Informant 

Florida  state  attorney 
Federal  district  court  judge 
FBI  agent 

Terrorist  pediatrician 

Journalist;  acquaintance  of 
Morales 

Unpopular  in  Miami 

Florida  state  attorney 

Friends  of  Quesada;  fre- 
quenters of  the  Mutiny  Bar 

U.S.  Customs  inspector 

Miami  police  officer 

Sergeant,  later  lieutenant,  of 
the  Dade  County  Public 
Safety  Department 

Miami  assistant  police  chief 

Associate  of  Quesada; 
informant 

Journalist 

European  terrorist 

Ordered  Bay  of  Pigs;  no 
follow-through 

Miami  police  sergeant 

Not  important 

Anti-Castro  activist 

A  law  firm 

Drug  dealer;  off-and-on  friend 
of  Morales;  informant 

Convicted  drug  dealer; 
informant 

Journalist 

Murder  suspect;  found  dead 

on  Morales's  doorstep 
Federal  prosecutor;  later 

defense  attorney 
Journalist  on  Miami  Herald 
Florida  state  attorney;  later 

U.S.  attorney 
Associate  of  Quesada; 

informant 
Associate  of  Quesada: 

informant 
Bar  owner 

Associate  of  Quesada; 

informant 
Former  CIA  employee;  social 

worker;  indicted  for  drug 

dealing 

Rafael's  brother:  also  indicted 
U.S.  attorney 
Florida  state  attorney 


than  English  at  gas  stations,  in  sidewalk  en 
counters,  and  even  in  stores  like  the  Wool 
worth's  in  Miami  Beach.  Many  of  the  exile 
float  in  with  only  the  clothes  on  their  backs 
while  rich  Venezuelans  and  Colombians  fly  il 
above  them  to  buy  condominiums  and  fane 
dresses.  The  economy  is  thriving. 

A  Cuban  journalist  friend  of  mine  says 
"Cubans  no  longer  expect  to  retake  their  coun 
try.  Now  they  want  Dade  County."  Alread 
Miami  has  a  Latin  mayor,  and  for  the  first  tim 
its  city  council  is  controlled  by  Cubans.  No\ 
Latinization  is  moving  outward  to  smaller,  con 
tiguous  cities  such  as  Miami  Beach,  and  towar( 
the  Dade  County  line.  The  triumph  of  th 
Cubans  has  created  a  secondary  immigration 
that  of  the  Gringos  who  are  leaving  this  are< 
and  heading  for  Ft.  Lauderdale  in  Browar( 
County,  where  one  can  still  order  a  McDon 
aid's  hamburger  in  English. 

Most  Cuban  immigrants  have  been  remark 
ably  industrious  and  law-abiding.  The  spee( 
at  which  they  worked  up  from  nothing  to  con 
trol  this  city  and  its  businesses  would  hav< 
been  the  envy  of  the  Italians  and  Irish  wh( 
came  to  New  York  in  the  last  century.  Yet  ai 
active  minority  of  Cubans  has  created  uniqu( 
legal  problems  for  Miami — unique  not  only  ii 
quantity  but  also  in  quality.  The  CIA  is  partb 
responsible  for  the  peculiarities,  because  ii 
the  1960s  the  agency  used  this  city  as  a  bas^ 
for  its  war  against  Castro.  Hundreds  of  youn{ 
Cubans  were  trained  in  this  war,  not  only  t< 
use  machine  guns  and  plastic  explosive  bu 
also  to  outsmart  the  American  institutions  tha 
were  not  apprised  of  the  battle  plans.  Whei 
the  CIA  pulled  out,  these  Cubans  didn't  jus 
throw  away  their  detonators  and  go  home 
which  partially  explains  why  Miami  HeraU 
reporter  Helga  Silva  has  a  fourteen-page  lis 
of  unsolved  political  murders,  and  why  end 
less  grand  juries  have  been  called  on  to  ponde 
terrorist  affairs. 

When  Florida  became  the  national  cente 
for  the  importing  of  cocaine  and  marijuan 
during  the  1970s,  Miami  was  asked  to  figh 
another  unwinnable  war,  this  time  against  it 
self.  Law-enforcement  agencies  now  struggl 
against  the  city's  biggest  business.  Drug  case 
account  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  crim 
inal  proceedings  in  town;  U.S.  attorney  Atle 
Wampler  has  estimated  that  if  his  office  close( 
its  doors  to  new  cases,  it  would  take  all  hi 
full-time  prosecutors  more  than  nine  years  jus 
to  handle  the  backlog.  A  significant  part  of 
Miami's  population  winks  at  drug  smugglin{| 
the  w  ay  terrorism  was  winked  at  a  decade  ago 

Like  many  of  his  fellow  Cubans,  Ricardt 
Morales  supported  Castro  at  first.  He  wa 
trained  as  a  Castro  secret-police  agent,  and  hi 


ist  job  in  Cuba  was  handling  security  inves- 
gations  at  Havana  airport.  He  was  in  his 
arly  twenties  when  he  defected  in  1960.  When 
e  got  to  Miami,  he  was  recruited  by  the  CIA, 
hich  taught  him  about  bombs  and  about  the 
jcoilless  rifle,  and  he  took  part  in  various  se- 
ret  missions  following  the  failure  of  the  Bay 
f  Pigs.  When  the  CIA  refused  to  sponsor  fu- 
ire  raids.  Morales  left  the  agency  in  disgust, 
hat  was  in  1963.  But  he  returned  to  take  a 
)ecial  assignment  in  the  Congo  during  1964 
id  1965,  partly  out  of  respect  for  a  couple 
f  colorful  CIA  operatives  and  partly  because 
i  needed  the  action.  When  Morales  left  the 
ongo,  he  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  in- 
nsity  that  exceeds  the  normal  civilized  lim- 
5.  He  had  the  courage  to  go  to  the  edge  of 
frica  to  support  his  friends,  and  he  had  the 
dlistics  training  to  dispatch  them  if  they  be- 
ime  his  enemies.  Morales  has  been  impress- 
g  Miami  with  high-voltage  performances 
er  since. 

A  man  I  know  once  made  a  surprise  visit 
to  Morales's  apartment.  He  told  Morales's 
girlfriend,  who  answered  the  door,  that  he 
wanted  to  have  a  friendly  chat  with  Ricardo. 
He  was  invited  to  sit  in  the  living  room 
while  Morales  finished  taking  a  shower. 
W hen  Morales  entered  the  room,  he  marched 
directly  to  the  visitor's  briefcase  and  opened 


it  without  asking  permission.  The  visitor 
was  too  startled  to  object.  Morales  dredged 
up  the  tape  recorder,  which  tvas  already 
running.  He  removed  the  tape  cassette  and 
put  it  in  his  shirt  pocket;  he  shook  out  the 
batteries  and  placed  them  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  mantelpiece,  like  trophies.  Then  he 
returned  the  neutralized  recorder  to  the 
briefcase.  So  far.  Morales  had  not  said  a 
ivord.  Then  Morales  pulled  out  his  revolver 
and  laid  it  on  the  coffee  table.  He  had  dis- 
armed his  visitor,  and  now  he  was  offering 
up  his  own  concealed  weapon  for  the  vis- 
itor's inspection.  My  friend  lacked  the  wit 
to  empty  the  gun  and  place  the  bullets  on 
the  mantelpiece,  next  to  the  batteries.  Mo- 
rales got  out  a  couple  of  glasses  from  a 
cabinet  and  poured  some  Chivas  Regal.  His 
mood  had  shifted  from  menacing  to  jovial. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "we  can  talk."  That's  the 
Morales  style. 


Bombs  and  babies 

ONE  DOES  NOT  grow  up  hoping  to  be 
an  informant.  Morales  got  his  first  op- 
portunity after  his  arrest  in  1968. 
His  fingerprints  matched  those  found 
on  the  remains  of  a  bomb  that  had  detonated 
in  the  office  of  a  firm  that  sold  medical  sup- 
plies back  to  Cuba.  The  newspaper  clipping 


'The  salvation 
of  informants 
in  Miami  is 
that  there  is 
usually  some- 
body else  to 
get." 


Ricardo  "The  Monkey" 
Morales  under  arrest 
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John  Rothchild     shows  a  handsome  young  man  with  a  crew  cut, 

 rpTTjp    looking  more  like  Ricky  Ricardo  of  "I  Love 

■'•^^  Lucy"  than  a  veteran  of  the  Cuban  revolution 
INFORMANT  and  the  Congo  wars.  The  CIA  might  have  lost 
interest  in  blowing  up  Castro,  but  its  Cuban 
ex-operatives  were  still  practicing  on  small 
stores,  police  stations,  and  travel  agencies  in 
Miami.  Ad  hoc  military  brigades  formed, 
broke  up,  and  reformed,  often  claiming  to  be 
following  orders  from  the  Invisible  Govern- 
ment. 

Morales  was  an  important  early  arrest  in  the 
FBI's  pursuit  of  the  elusive  groupings.  But  his 
fingerprints  were  barely  dry  before  the  charges 
were  dropped  and  Morales  was  on  the  tem- 
porary FBI  payroll.  In  the  lingo.  Morales  was 
"flipped."  The  FBI  wanted  to  use  him  to  get 
somebody  else.  The  salvation  of  informants  in 
^      ^,  Miami  is  that  there  is  usually  somebody  else 

to  get. 

In  this  case,  the  somebody  else  was  Orlando 
Bosch,  the  terrorist  pediatrician.  Yes,  an  ex- 
ploding baby  doctor.  Morales  got  himself  a 
job  making  bombs  for  Bosch.  He  made  phony 
bombs  while  reporting  details  of  Bosch's  up- 
~  coming   missions   back  to  the   FBI.  Bosch 

couldn't  understand  why  his  bombs  didn't  go 
off,  but  he  kept  trying.  He  and  some  associ- 
ates were  arrested  in  the  act  of  shelling  a  Cu- 
ba-bound Polish  freighter  in  the  Miami  har- 
bor. Morales's  testimony  at  the  trial  helped 
convict  Bosch  and  send  him  to  prison  in  late 
1968. 

By  1972  the  terrorist  pediatrician  was  walk- 
ing the  streets  again,  and  the  scowl  on  his 
cadaverous  face  would  not  make  an  infant  coo. 
The  local  prediction  was  that  Morales  would 
replace  ships  headed  for  Cuba  as  Bosch's  fa- 
vorite target.  A  bomb  did  explode  under  Mo- 
rales's car  in  1974,  driving  shrapnel  an  inch 
into  the  asphalt  of  West  Flagler  Street.  "I'm 
not  saying  it  was  Dr.  Bosch,"  Morales  said  as 
he  surveyed  the  damage.  The  Monkey  reacted 
with  nonchalance,  as  if  his  car  had  suffered  a 
flat  tire. 

It  was  a  period  of  narrow  escapes  for  the 
Monkev.  Only  a  few  months  before  the  bomb- 
ing incident,  Elidio  Ruiz  had  been  found  dead 
at  Morales's  front  door.  Morales  had  recently 
informed  on  this  Ruiz  character  to  Sgt.  Raul 
Diaz  over  at  the  county  police  department. 
Ruiz  and  Diaz.  I  know  these  names  begin  to 
sound  alike,  but  reputations  depend  on  our 
keeping  them  clear  in  our  minds.  Diaz,  now  a 
lieutenant,  has  been  one  of  Morales's  favorite 
informees.  Morales  informed  Diaz  that  Ruiz 
had  murdered  another  man  who  had  informed 
on  Ruiz.  Exonerated  on  a  technicality.  Ruiz 
went  to  visit  Morales  and  fell  dead.  Morales 
was  then  arrested  for  murder  himself.  But  he 


was  exonerated  when  a  witness  couldn't  iden 
tify  him  in  the  courtroom. 

So  by  1974,  Morales  had  survived  a  bomb 
ing  and  an  attempted  murder,  had  helped  sen< 
the  bomber  to  jail,  had  outlived  the  man  who'( 
tried  to  kill  him,  and  had  deflected  bombinj 
and  murder  charges  against  himself.  These  ar 
impressive  results.  But  it  was  still  early  in  Mo 
rales 's  career.  Morales  observers  were  not  ye 
ready  to  speculate  that  he  might  have  bombeo 
his  own  car  to  cover  up  a  secret  alliance  witl 
pediatrician  Bosch.  The  Rolando  Otero  cas 
was  the  one  that  really  made  the  Monkey" 
reputation  in  Miami. 

Otero  was  another  anti-Castro  zealot.  Ii 
1975,  he  and  Morales  were  such  good  friend 
that  Morales  had  his  own  key  to  Otero's  apart 
ment.  Meanwhile,  more  bombs  were  explodin. 
around  the  city,  including  one  in  the  men' 
room  at  the  state  attorney's  office,  one  at  th 
FBI  building,  and  one  at  Miami  police  heac 
quarters.  Sgt.  Raul  Diaz  and  FBI  agent  Jo 
Ball,  who  had  approved  the  original  Morale 
flip  in  1968,  had  several  meetings  with  Mora 
les.  Once  again,  the  Monkey  came  to  the  aii 
of  law  enforcement  and  declared  that  Oter 
was  their  bomber.  This  was  in  December  1975 

Having  informed  on  his  friend.  Morale 
went  back  to  Otero  with  some  useful  advice 
leave  the  country.  Otero  took  it.  Then  Morale 
told  the  understandably  upset  police  that  th 
leak  to  Otero  had  come  from  FBI  agent  Bal 
Then  Morales  disappeared.  In  fact.  Ball  ha 
to  execute  an  affidavit  denying  that  he  helpe 
Otero  flee.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  who  ha 
done  what,  and  whose  side  Morales  was  or 
Morales  at  this  time  was  commuting  betwee 
Miami  and  Venezuela,  where  he  was  develo| 
ing  some  new  interests. 

Otero  went  to  Venezuela  looking  for  worl 
He  had  a  friend  there  who  was  head  of  airpol 
security  for  the  secret-police  agency,  DISH 
The  friend's  name  was  Ricardo  "the  Monkey 
Morales.  Don't  ask  me  how  he  got  that  pos 
tion.  But  Otero  still  trusted  him  enough  t 
show  up  in  his  office,  looking  for  a  job.  B 
February  1976,  two  months  after  informing  o 
him,  Morales  had  hired  him  in  Venezuela  an 
sent  him  to  Chile  on  some  DISIP  mission.  I 
Chile,  Otero  was  arrested  and  extradited  bac 
to  America  to  stand  trial  on  the  charges  M< 
rales  had  fingered  him  for.  Twice  Moralt 
promised  American  authorities  that  he  woul 
return  to  Miami  to  testify  against  Otero,  an 
twice  he  didn't  show.  After  an  acquittal  o 
federal  charges,  Otero  was  convicted  of  OE 
of  the  bombings  in  Florida  state  court,  witl 
out  Morales's  help. 

During  this  Venezuelan  period.  Morales  e: 
hibited  some  gray  hairs  and  had  raccoon  rinj 


inder  his  eyes.  The  rumor  was  that  he  was 
inder  great  strain  trying  to  keep  his  personal 
iffairs  in  some  kind  of  balance.  There  was  his 
lelicate  relationship  with  Otero,  and  also  his 
elationship  with  our  old  pediatrician  friend, 
iosch.  Bosch  was  now  suspected  of  blowing 
ip  a  Cuban  airliner  in  mid-flight,  killing  all 
eventy-three  people  aboard.  He  also  found  his 
^ay  to  Venezuela,  prompting  speculation  that 
le  and  the  Monkey  had  made  up,  or  perhaps 
lad  been  collaborating  all  along.  Then  Bosch 
/as  jailed  in  Venezuela  on  a  warrant  signed 
ly  Morales,  prompting  further  speculation  that 
Morales  had  fooled  him  again,  the  way  that 
,ucy  fools  Charlie  Brown  every  October  with 
be  football.  Or  perhaps  the  warrant  was  only 
ruse.  Who  knows? 


[FIRST  MET  Morales  during  his  sojourn  in 
Caracas.  In  late  1976,  two  other  journal- 
ists and  I  found  ourselves  on  the  same 
plane  to  Venezuela  as  Sgt.  Raul  Diaz, 
hom  you  already  know,  and  Florida  state  at- 
jrneys  George  Yoss  and  Hank  Adorno.  We 
)urnalists  were  going  to  interview  Bosch  in 
is  Venezuelan  prison;  the  officials  were  going 
)  talk  to  Bosch,  and  also  to  Morales,  in  their 
jcond  futile  effort  to  get  his  cooperation 
gainst  Otero.  They  were  hardly  off  the  plane 
efore  they  were  offering  Morales  an  ingratiat- 
ig  tidbit  of  information.  They  told  him  that 
mie  officious  journalists  had  come  to  Caracas 
id  were  poking  into  international  terrorism. 
One  of  the  other  journalists,  my  friend  Tay- 
ir  Branch,  had  declared  at  the  start  of  the 
ip:  "If  we  have  problems  in  Venezuela,  I 
aow  a  Cuban  named  Morales  who  runs  secu- 
ty  at  the  airport.  He  will  help  us  out."  We 
id  have  problems.  A  car  followed  our  taxi  to 
le  hotel,  and  from  the  window  of  our  room 
ere  we  could  see  armed  men  hiding  in  the 
ashes  outside.  Branch  and  the  third  journal- 
t,  Hilda  Inclan,  tried  several  times  to  call 
eir  old  friend  Morales  and  ask  for  his  help. 
At  5  A.M.,  a  burly  little  man  broke  into  our 
)tel  room,  grabbed  our  passports  off  the  bu- 
au,  and  began  to  holler  like  a  boot-camp 
rgeant.  Branch  whined  in  plaintive  disbelief, 
licardo,  is  that  you?"  Branch  had  told  me 
e  stories  of  Morales  turning  on  Bosch  and 
tero,  but  even  this  wary  reporter  had  never 
:agined  that  the  Monkey  might  do  it  to  him. 
3t  it  was  obvious  that  the  goons  in  the  bushes 
donged  to  Morales.  Morales  pushed  us  out 
the  hotel  room,  refusing  to  acknowledge 
anch's  overtures  of  recognition. 
We  were  driven  to  the  airport  by  armed 
auffeurs  and  held  in  a  private  office  from 

inup  until  about  8  A.M.,  when  Morales  re- 


turned  to  invite  us  to  breakfast.  Terrifying  at  "It  was  impos- 


5,  he  was  all  charm  at  8.  We  strolled  casually 
down  the  crowded  airport  corridors  to  the  din- 
ing room,  but  when  Morales  sensed  that  one  of 
us  might  bolt  for  a  nearby  telephone,  he  stiff- 
ened and  scowled,  and  this  was  enough  to  hold 
us  back.  At  the  breakfast  table,  he  relaxed  and 
told  jokes  and  carried  on  a  witty  monologue 
about  world  affairs.  Every  time  Branch  mar- 
shaled the  courage  to  ask  Morales  about  our 
mistreatment,  he  would  either  pretend  Branch 
was  no  longer  sitting  at  the  table,  or  else  he 
would  say:  "I  don't  know  anything  about  this 
Bosch  you  came  to  see.  Is  that  his  name?  May- 
be I  have  read  it  in  the  papers."  Our  involun- 
tary departure  from  Caracas  had  a  typical  Mo- 
rales result.  We  felt  betrayed,  yet  we  did  not 
completely  dislike  the  abuser.  Perhaps  he  had 
protected  us  from  darker  forces.  Like  Otero 
and  Bosch  and  half  the  Miami  legal  establish- 
ment, we  had  no  idea  whose  side  he  was  real- 
ly on. 


N 


arcs 


and  finks 


AFTER  1976,  the  anti-Castro  business 
went  into  recession.  Our  hero  returned 
from  Venezuela  to  Miami,  but  instead 
of  renewing  his  old  connections,  he 
was  frequently  seen  at  the  Mutiny  Bar  with  a 
new  friend,  Carlos  Quesada.  The  Mutiny  is  to 


sible  to  tell  who 
had  done  what, 
and  whose  side 
Morales  was 


Orlando  Bosch,  the  rocket- 
launching  pediatrician 


John  Rothchild     '^he  apres-deal  what  Sardi's  is  to  the  apres- 

 rpyj^     theater,  and  Quesada  was  a  familiar  patron 

i-tl£j     ^-jj^  g  jj-g  ]janiiroll  and  lizard-skin  shoes.  The 
INFORMANT     tables  are  surrounded  by  wide-leaved  plants 
and  venal  waitresses  in  leotards.  There  are 
phone  jacks  at  the  tables  so  people  can  do 
business  in  these  junglelike  surroundings. 

Quesada  was  an  apolitical  Cuban  with  an 
apolitical  arrest  record:  1969,  violation  of  nar- 
cotics laws,  three  years  probation;  1971,  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  by  a  convicted  felon,  no 
action  by  state  attorney;  1972,  breaking  and 
entering,  disposition  unknown;  1972,  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  victim  didn't 
prosecute;  1974,  possession  of  a  firearm  by  a 
convicted  felon,  case  dismissed;  1977,  break- 
ing and  entering,  three  years  probation.  The 
association  between  Quesada  and  Morales  was 
considered  a  step  up  for  Quesada,  but  a  step 
**-     K  down  for  Morales.  The  gossip  around  town  was 

that  the  savvy  Cuban  who  once  traded  secrets 
with  Israeli  and  European  spies  was  reduced 
to  gossiping  with  silk-shirted  drug  punks.  But 
genius  can  work  with  any  raw  material,  and 
Morales  found  plenty  of  raw  material  at  Que- 
sada's  $100,000  stucco  house  at  1724  S.W. 
16th  Street.  It  is  the  standard  one-story  Miami 
residence,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  decorated 
with  security  improvements.  When  Morales 
first  entered  the  house  in  November  1977,  po- 
lice were  already  hiding  outside  and  taking 
pictures. 

Lt.  Raul  Diaz  calls  the  visitors  to  the  house 
on  16th  Street  "a  convention  of  informants." 
Diaz  should  know.  Fausto  Villar,  a  familiar 
presence  at  Quesada's  table,  was  talking  pri- 
vately to  Lieutenant  Diaz.  Quesada  himself 
was  known  to  drop  a  hint  or  two  to  the  police, 
and  so  was  Francisco  Tamayo.  Franklin  Sosa 
had  cooperated  with  the  DEA.  Jose  "Pepe  70" 
Gonzales  was  blabbing  to  another  department. 
Rudy  Rodriguez  was  talking  to  several  de- 
partments, according  to  Lieutenant  Diaz. 

You  might  suppose,  if  you  don't  live  in  Mi- 
ami, that  drug  smugglers  operate  in  secrecy, 
and  that  police  agencies  operate  in  ignorance 
until  they  learn  of  the  smugglers'  activities  and 
arrest  them. 

Actually,  the  system  of  the  relations  between 
government  and  industry  in  America's  drug 
capital  is  more  complex  than  that.  Each  of 
several  local,  state,  and  federal  police  agencies 
has  its  own  informants,  who  inform  on  other 
informants,  who  undoubtedly  are  informing  on 
them.  The  informants  are  also  the  smugglers. 
In  return  for  their  information,  they  are  some- 
times allowed  to  continue  in  business.  So  if 
you  get  enough  informants  in  your  network, 
like  the  diverse  collection  at  Quesada's  table, 
you  are  protected  not  by  secrecy  but  by  se- 


lective prosecution.  One  can  imagine  that  Ri 
cardo  Morales  felt  right  at  home  in  this  new 
environment. 

It's  hard  to  fathom  how  the  police  decide 
when  to  take  action  and  when  to  just  listen 
In  this  case,  police  say  they  were  getting  re^ 
ports  from  two  informants  at  Quesada  s  table 
— Fausto  Villar  and  Pepe  70  Gonzales.  Mo 
rales  himself  had  introduced  Villar  to  Ser 
geant  Diaz  some  years  earlier,  and  Diaz  hac 
introduced  him  to  other  ofhcers.  Now  Villai 
wanted  to  tell  on  Quesada.  possibly  because  hi 
resented  the  feeling  that  Morales  had  usurpec 
his  position  in  the  drug  hierarchy.  Pepe  70 
was  about  to  be  sent  to  jail  for  selling  a  si- 
lencer to  an  undercover  police  officer.  He  was 
willing  to  tell  on  Quesada  to  secure  a  shortei 
sentence. 

Pepe  70  was  something  of  a  sentencing  ex 
pert.  He  got  ten  years  for  narcotics  in  Kansas 
in  1970,  and — moving  with  remarkable  speec 
— another  ten  years  in  California  in  1971 
Nevertheless,  he  was  on  the  streets  of  Miami 
in  1977. 

Leaks  from  Villar  and  Pepe  70  were  the  re 
ported  basis  for  a  wiretap  on  Quesada's  phone. 
Quesada  changed  the  number  four  times  be- 
tween the  summer  of  1977  and  the  winter  of 
1978,  which  shows  that  smugglers  are  not  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  detection,  even  though  a 
new  number  does  not  stop  a  wiretap.  Quesada 
also  made  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  disguise 
his  business  through  conceit,  just  in  case  some- 
body was  listening.  The  most  popular  conceit 
was  a  fishing  trip. 

Police  were  not  fooled  by  the  following 
typical  conversation  betw^een  "C"  (Quesada) 
and  "W"  (an  associate). 

C:   How  are  you  doing,  inspector? 
W:  /  went  fishing. 
C:  Yeah? 

W:  Yeah,  and  I  arrived  last  night. 

C:    Ah,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  went  by  there 

but  I  didn't  see  you. 

W:  We  had  an  accident  yesterday  and  we 
had  to  come  back. 
C:    Ave  Maria. 
W:  With  Julito. 
C:  Yeah? 

W:  Yeah.  Perforated  his  hand  with  a  king- 
fish  hook. 
C:  Who? 
W:  Julito. 

C:    There,  at  the  kingfish  store? 
W :  Vo,  there  fishing.  Out  there  for  king- 
fish. 

C:  Aha. 

W:  (Garbled) 

C:  Aha. 

He  perforated  his  hand  with  a  big  king- 
fish  hook. 
C:    Ave  Maria. 
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[N  THE  SPRING  of  1977,  the  police  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  recording  and  decipher- 
ing these  Ave  Marias  and  references  to 
kingfish  hooks.  Morales  tells  us  now  that 
e  completed  a  marijuana  transaction  out  of 
ne  Quesada  house  in  November  1977,  and 
ben  didn  t  return  to  the  house  until  late  March 
978.  The  timing  is  very  fortunate,  because 
y  March  the  police  had  already  stacked  up 
le  tapes  and  gone  out  to  arrest  Quesada  and 
ludy  Rodriguez  and  seven  other  people,  seiz- 
ig  S913,000  and  fifty-six  pounds  of  cocaine 
1  the  process.  Assistant  police  chief  Philip 
•oherty  said  it  was  "like  winning  the  Super 
owl."  But  Morales  wasn't  even  on  the  field, 
[e  and  his  friend  Franklin  Sosa  both  stayed 
way  during  the  critical  phase  of  evidence- 
athering  and  were  not  implicated.  How  did 
lorales  know  when  to  stay  away?  Good  ques- 
on. 

And  why  did  Morales  go  back  to  Quesada's 
tinted  house  after  the  bust?  That  one's  easy 
)  answer.  This  is  the  drug  business.  The  best 
me  to  deal,  in  fact,  is  after  the  organization 
as  been  busted.  The  post-bust  deal  has  a  great 
lance  of  succeeding,  because  police  have  al- 
•ady  completed  their  investigation.  Besides 
lat,  money  is  needed  to  pay  the  lawyers,  and 
irhaps  to  bail  out  some  partners.  As  Morales 
ter  recollected  to  the  police,  he,  Sosa,  and 
uesada   I  out  on  bail)   were  at  Quesada's 
)use,  ''and  out  of  the  blue  sky.  Franklin  Sosa 
)t  up  some  sort  of  a  connection  with  this  guy 
oberto  who  claimed  he  was  going  to  give  us 
),000  pounds."  The  Quesada  group  had  mo- 
entarily  tired  of  cocaine,  since  they  had  just 
st  fifty-six  pounds  of  it  to  police,  so  this 
),000  pounds  refers  to  marijuana.  Sosa  used 
e  Quesada  phone,  which  he  knew  had  been 
cently  tapped,  to  make  his  arrangements. 
But  police  had  not  yet  turned  off  the  tape 
corders,  and  they  picked  up  the  Sosa  con- 
Tsation  as  an  epilogue  to  their  surveillance. 
Sicers  were  sent  to  the  place  where  the  bales 
marijuana  were  to  be  loaded,  and  who  did 
ey  find  in  the  procession's  lead  car  but  Ri- 
rdo  Morales.  Sgt.  Raul  Diaz  was  dispatched 
the  scene  and  began  intense  discussions  with 
e  veteran  informer.  Meanwhile,  the  Monkey's 
r  and  person  were  searched.  This  turned  up 
.  illegally  concealed  weapon — as  common  as 
eenex  in  many  Miami  glove  compartments, 
ore  interesting  was  a  membership  card  from 
[SIP,  the  Venezuelan  secret  police.  Most  in- 
"esting  of  all  was  a  list  of  confidential  radio 
iquencies  from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
nistration,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  FBI,  the 
cret  Service,  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol, 
d  the  Miami  and  Miami  Shores  police  de- 
rtments.  Was  Morales  allied  with  all  of  them? 


How  did  he  get  the  list?  "It  baffles  me,"  a 
DEA  spokesman  told  the  Miami  Herald. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  various  state  and  U.S.  attorneys  as  to  the 
Monkey's  reliability.  Sam  Smargon,  the  pros- 
ecutor assigned  to  the  case,  argued  that  this 
ethereal  defendant  might  vanish  if  allowed  out 
of  jail.  "1  wanted  a  high  bond  on  this  man  be- 
cause of  his  international  contacts,"  Smargon 
says.  At  least  one  of  Smargon's  superiors, 
however,  was  called  by  the  defense  to  vouch 
for  the  Monkey,  even  though  Morales  had  not 
shown  up  at  the  Otero  trial  despite  two  prom- 
ises to  do  so.  There  were  still  prosecutors 
willing  to  trust  Morales.  Smargon  didn't  and 
neither  did  the  judge,  who  set  bond  at 
$350,000.  Later,  Smargon  also  contracted 
Morales  fever. 

Word  got  out  that  Morales,  from  his  jail 
cell,  had  figured  out  that  Pepe  70  and  Fausto 
Villar  were  the  informants  responsible  for  the 
Quesada  wiretap.  It  may  have  been  sponta- 
neous deduction  on  his  part,  but  he  certainly 
had  enough  possible  sources.  In  any  event, 
Morales  s  perception  was  disturbing  to  both 
Villar  and  Pepe  70.  In  the  words  of  Sergeant 
Diaz,  they  were  "scared  shitless."  Villar  was 
loose  in  Miami  and  Pepe  70  was  stuck  in  an 
Indiana  prison  for  the  silencer.  Both  suddenly 
forgot  that  they  had  ever  talked  to  police  about 
Quesada,  Quesada's  house,  illegal  drugs,  or 
Ricardo  Morales.  Actually,  Villar  did  remem- 


•Each  of  several 
police  agencies 
has  its  own 
informants, 
who  inform  on 
other  infor- 
mants, who 
are  informing 
on  them." 


Carlos  Quesada  in  court 
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ber  that  Morales  was  a  "vaHant  man,"  and 
said  so  to  the  Miami  Herald. 


THE  FEE  for  defending  a  major  drug 
case  can  be  substantial.  In  Miami  (as 
elsewhere),  the  prosecutor's  office  tends 
to  be  underpaid  basic  training  for  the 
other  side.  Morales  was  represented  by  Pol- 
lack, Spain  &  O'Donnell,  a  firm  with  some  can- 
ny ex-prosecutors  who  had  left  the  world  of 
seeking  convictions  for  the  more  lucrative  one 
of  seeking  acquittals.  I  Even  the  defense  world 
is  not  all  sunshine.  Pollack  sits  all  day  in  cre- 
puscular darkness  with  a  shotgun  propped  be- 
hind his  desk.  )  Morales's  lawyers  argued  that 
if  the  informants  had  never  discussed  Quesada 
with  police — as  they  now  claimed — then  po- 
lice had  no  business  using  them  as  the  basis 
for  the  wiretaps,  and  the  wiretaps  should  be 
thrown  out  of  court. 

There  were  two  police  agencies  involved  in 
the  Quesada  bust,  and  they  squabbled  over 
some  of  the  procedure,  and  the  state  attorney's 
office  did  not  necessarily  make  the  best  moves, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  judge  ruled  for 
Morales:  the  wiretaps  were  stricken.  The  new 
stories  told  by  the  frightened  Villar  and  Pepe 
70  were  given  more  judicial  credence  than 
their  old  ones,  which  were  supported  by  tape 
recordings,  sworn  affidavits,  and  the  word  of 
at  least  five  police  officers. 

The  principal  defendant  was  acquitted  with- 
out ever  taking  the  stand.  Morales  had  spent 
a  hundred  days  or  so  in  jail  awaiting  the  trial, 
but  now  (July  1978)  he  was  free,  and  the  two 
informants  had  been  mortally  terrified,  and 
the  police  were  humiliated,  and  the  vanquished 
prosecutor,  Sam  Smargon,  had  suffered  a  cor- 
onary. Smargon  says  the  heart  attack  was  in- 
cidental to  his  judicial  defeat,  but  he  does 
remember  that  he  felt  great  pressure.  Perhaps 
he  could  have  charged  Morales  with  the  con- 
cealed gun.  in  order  to  win  at  least  something. 
By  the  end  of  the  trial,  it  was  too  late  for  that, 
and  besides.  Smargon  was  getting  Morales 
fever.  '"My  respect  for  the  man  had  increased 
tenfold.''  Smargon  recalls.  "He  could  have  tak- 
en the  stand  and  said  any  number  of  things, 
but  he  didn't.  The  man  doesn't  lie.'' 

Morales  went  back  to  Quesada's  house  to  de- 
velop more  drug  deals.  "I  was  broke,  you 
know,"  he  confided  in  a  later  affidavit.  "We 
started  dealing  right  away.  "  Rehabilitation  is 
the  judicial  ideal,  but  the  only  apparent  effect 
of  Morales's  encounter  with  the  courts  was  to 
remind  him  of  the  advantages  of  cocaine. 
"Never  in  my  life  am  I  going  to  touch  grass 
again,'"  Morales  declared.  "It  was  getting  on 
my  nerves  to  see  a  house  loaded  with  bales.'" 


Things  were  looking  up  at  the  Quesada  res- 
idence. Morales  s  legal  moves  had  had  a  dev- 
astating side  effect  on  the  prosecutions  of 
Quesada,  Rodriguez,  and  the  other  defendants. 
Their  cases  were  transferred  from  state  court 
to  a  federal  court.  Prosecutors  hoped  that  a 
fresh  judge  might  accept  the  wiretap  evidence. 
But  a  federal  magistrate  also  rejected  the  wire- 
taps, and  the  prosecutors  had  no  phone  con- 
versations to  connect  Quesada  and  friends  to 
those  fifty-six  pounds  of  cocaine.  U.S.  attorney 
Jerry  Sanford  appealed  the  magistrate's  ruling 
in  a  final  and  desperate  effort  to  rescue  the 
prosecution. 

Jerry  Sanford  has  entered  this  saga  before. 
He  was  the  prosecutor  who  lost  the  first  Otero 
case  after  Morales  failed  to  appear,  and  now 
he  stood  to  lose  the  Quesada  case  because  oi 
Morales"s  machinations,  and  yet  his  friend 
ship  with  Morales  had  strengthened.  Sanforc 
was  a  frequent  visitor  during  Morales's  timt 
in  jail,  and  his  goal  was  to  make  Ricardo's 
stay  more  pleasant.  "I  would  say.  'Ricardo,  do 
you  need  anvthing'.'"  or.  "Ricardo.  do  you  wan1 
anything?"  and  he  would  always  answer  no,' 
Sanford  told  me.  After  Morales  was  released 
"We  would  bullshit  about  the  KGB  and  th« 
CIA.  about  who  did  this  and  who  did  that.' 
Sanford  insists.  "1  believe  Ricardo  Morales  is 
one  of  the  few  people  who  never  tried  to  use 
me."' 

One  of  Morales's  abiding  talents  is  to  ar- 
range things  so  that  nobody  ever  feels  com 
pletely  defeated  on  his  account.  Perhaps  h( 
worried  tliat  prosecutors  would  blame  him  foi 
the  rejection  of  the  wiretaps.  Now  he  woulc 
give  the  {nosecution  a  way  out.  "I  remembei 
we  wrre  walking  down  the  hall.'"  Sanford  says 
"It  was  just  before  a  hearing  on  the  wiretaj 
appeal.  Ricardo  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Wha 
would  you  do  if  Quesada  flipped?'  I  couldn' 
believe  it.''  Morales  was  offering  a  spectacula; 
cooperator,  the  second  most  important  defen 
dant  in  the  case,  behind  Rudy  Rodriguez. 

Quesada  was  understandably  eager  to  ac 
cept  government  immunity  for  all  his  crimes 
He  would  have  to  testify  against  the  other  de 
fendants,  but  he  and  Rodriguez  had  been  feud 
ing,  anyway,  and  his  Datsun  280  Z  had  beei 
strafed  with  machine-gun  bullets.  Many  be 
lieved  that  this  attack  came  from  Quesada' 
co-defendant,  though  others  speculated  that  th< 
macliine-gun  tattoo,  which  Quesada  escape< 
from  intact,  may  even  have  been  arranged  b] 
Morales  to  give  the  flip  some  dramatic  impe 
tus.  The  government  was  eager  to  accept  Que 
sada's  cooperation,  so  the  deal  was  approve( 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  "Like  a  bolt  ou 
of  the  blue.""  said  judge  Sidney  Aronovitz. 

The  wiretaps  were  finally  admitted  as  evi 
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ence.  with  Quesada  to  verify  their  authentic- 
y.  and  all  the  other  defendants  were  con- 
icted.  Rodriguez  got  fifteen  years.  He  and 
le  other  convicts  weren't  happy,  but  every- 
ody  else  seemed  delighted  with  Morales"s 
horeography.  The  prosecutors  had  won  a  nia- 
)r  case.  They  talked  as  if  Rodriguez  was  the 
ardened  criminal  thev  wanted  to  put  away, 
hile  Quesada  was  just  fluff  that  could  blow 
ack  onto  the  streets  for  all  they  cared.  The 
dice  were  vindicated.  The  defense  attorneys 
ot  a  fat  fee.  Rudy  Rodriguez  got  back 
450.000.  half  the  money  seized  in  the  case, 
he  IRS  got  the  other  half.  Morales  agreed 
)  help  the  L.S.  attorney  s  office  by  appearing 
1  front  of  a  couple  of  grand  juries  pondering 
:her  unsolved  crimes. 

Quesada  was  free  but  had  a  tax  problem, 
iving  testified  under  immunity  that  he  had 
;ade  S3  million  in  the  drug  business.  Morales 
•commended  a  good  lawyer  to  him.  Guess 
ho?  hy.  Jerry  Sanford.  who  had  gone  into 
-ivate  practice  following  the  Quesada  con- 
ction.  Quesada  also  had  a  security  problem, 
ith  Rodriguez  threatening  revenge,  but  the 
)lice  department  assigned  him  a  bodyguard, 
orales  must  have  been  gratified,  with  the 
^ency  that  arrested  Quesada  now  protecting 
m.  and  his  former  prosecutor  now  defend- 
g  him.  and  nobody  asking  why  a  lesser  de- 


fendant hadn't  been  flipped  instead  of  Que- 
sada. and  the  troublesome  Rodriguez  legally 
detained  so  that  Morales  and  Quesada  could 
get  back  to  business.  It  was  the  fall  of  1978. 


Operation  Tick-Talks 

IN  DECEMBER  1980,  an  important  law-en- 
forcement conference  was  held  in  a  po- 
lice car  in  the  parking  lot  of  Monty  Train- 
er  s  dockside  bar,  and  then  moved  to  the 
parking  lot  at  Zayre's.  and  formally  recon- 
vened at  a  room  in  the  Holiday  Inn  on  Lejeune 
Road.  Crime  watcher  Ricardo  Morales  was 
telling  two  policemen,  D.  C.  Diaz  and  Raul 
Martinez  i  neither  to  be  confused  with  Raul 
Diaz  I.  and  later  the  assistant  state  attorney, 
Rina  Cohan,  that  drugs  were  bought  and  sold 
out  of  Carlos  Quesada's  house  at  1724  S.W. 
16th  Street.  Can  you  imagine?  Police  should 
do  something  about  Quesada,  Morales  said. 
He  and  his  partners  were  flirting  with  heroin, 
which  tested  Morales's  moral  patience.  "Hero- 
in ..  .  goes  against,  you  know",  my  own  belief 
and  religion,  and.  you  know,  I  .  .  .  flatly  refuse 
to  go  along  in  this  new  kind  of  business." 

Morales  was  ready  to  give  a  fifty-page  de- 
position. But  first  he  reminded  prosecutor  Co- 
han that  "I  was  found  not  guilty  by  the  jury, 


'One  of  Mora- 
les's  abiding 
talents  is  to 
arrange  things 
so  that  nobody 
ever  feels 
completely 
defeated  on  his 
account." 


The  house  at  1724  S.  W. 
16th  St.,  Miami,  Florida. 
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which  you  should  be  aware  of,"  for  earlier 
suspicious  acts.  All  Morales  wanted  oow  was 
immunity  for  subsequent  suspicious  acts.  In 
return,  he  would  incriminate  Quesada  and 
many  others.  The  same  kind  of  immunity  that 
Quesada  got  for  incriminating  Rudy  Rodriguez 
back  in  1979.  Sgt.  Raul  Martinez  helped  Mo- 
rales in  his  negotiations: 

Sgt.  Martinez:  He  will  not  be  prosecuted 
for  anything  he  did  with  . .  .  any  of  his  co- 
conspirators? 

Ms.  Cohan :  Correct.  Includes  Quesada  . . . 

Morales:  Includes  the  whole  organization. 

The  whole  family? 

Ms.  Cohan:  That's  correct. 

Morales:  /  won't  be  prosecuted? 

Ms.  Cohan:  No. 

Sgt.  Martinez:  //  all  of  a  sudden  you  say  in 
1980  you  murdered  Juan  Pepe  . . . 
Ms.  Cohan:  That's  another  story  entirely. 
Sgt.  Martinez :  That's  what  she  is  saying. 
Morales:  /  didn't. 

Sgt.  Martinez :  So  you  have  to  restrict  your- 
self to  the  conspiracy. 

Morales:  To  my  activities,  right?  To  my 
activities  in  the  drug  business,  you  know, 
for  the  past  three  years,  right? 

Morales 's  revelations  were  not  shocking. 
D.  C.  Diaz  was  the  man  assigned  to  be  Que- 
sada's  bodyguard  after  Morales  arranged  Que- 
sada's  flip.  To  stay  close  enough  to  Quesada 
to  shield  him,  you  had  to  drink  with  him,  and 
D.  C.  Diaz  had  done  that,  both  at  Quesada's 
house  and  at  the  Mutiny  Bar.  In  fact,  on  dif- 
ferent nights  during  the  summer  of  1980,  you 
could  have  found  either  D.  C.  Diaz,  or  Raul 
Diaz,  or  ex-prosecutor  Jerry  Sanford,  or  a 
customs  agent  named  Czukas  sitting  at  the 
same  table  with  Carlos  Quesada  and  his  new 
associates. 

Chief  among  these  associates  was  Rafael 
Villaverde,  ex-CIA,  a  Bay  of  Pigs  alumnus  who 
was  ransomed  by  President  Kennedy  for  med- 
icine and  truck  parts,  a  man  who  moved  up 
from  picking  tomatoes  to  operating  a  $2  mil 
lion  antipoverty  agency  for  the  Latin  elderly 
Villaverde,  weighing  more  than  200  pounds 
knows  the  mayor,  knows  the  police,  knows  ev 
erybody  he  ought  to  know  in  Miami.  Villa 
verde's  welfare  agency  has  been  called  a  front 
for  terrorists,  but  Villaverde  once  said  that  i 
bombers  and  assassins  did  congregate  among 
his  elderly,  it  was  only  to  apply  for  benefits  in 
anticipation  of  their  retirement. 

Other  frequenters  of  Quesada's  table  at  the 
Mutiny  were  Villaverde's  brother,  Raul,  and 
the  two  Condom  brothers,  who  share  an  un- 
fortunate name,  a  conviction  for  cocaine  smug- 
gling, and  membership  in  the  paramilitary 
2506  Brigade,  a  venerable  anti-Castro  group. 
Morales  was  often  at  the  Mutiny,  too.  He  had 


introduced  Quesada  to  Sanford,  and  Quesadc 
in  turn  introduced  D.  C.  Diaz  to  the  Condom 
brothers,  who  were  brought  into  the  group 
by  the  \  illaverdes,  who  were  themselves  in 
troduced  to  Quesada  by  Morales.  For  the  Mon- 
key, the  Mutiny  gatherings  in  that  summer  oi 
1980  were  "This  Is  Your  Life." 

Everybody  knew  what  everybody  else  was 
up  to.  Policeman  D.  C.  Diaz  told  me,  "Que 
sada  knew  where  we  were  coming  from.  Anc 
he  would  give  us  information  about  drugs 
usually  things  we  already  knew;  or  else  he 
would  tell  stories  on  his  competition.  We  woulc 
visit  his  house,  and  if  there  was  something  go 
ing  on  that  he  didn  t  want  us  to  see,  he  woulc 
come  outside  and  talk.  He  even  tried  to  brib( 
us  with  Rolex  watches."  For  more  than  a  year 
police  had  viewed  Quesada  and  partners  witi 
suspicion  and  at  close  range,  and  yet  nothing 
had  broken.  Perhaps  they  were  waiting  foi 
Morales  to  make  a  move. 

But  tensions  surfaced  occasionally,  Jerr) 
Sanford  recalls  one  night  at  the  Mutiny  wher 
"Morales  kept  saying  that  so-and-so  killed  the 
Chilean  ambassador  in  Washington,  and  ViUa 
verde  kept  saying  he  knew  it  was  somebod) 
else,  and  Morales  started  throwing  pats  of  but 
ter  at  Villaverde.  Every  time  he  made  a  point 
he  hurled  a  pat.  Villaverde  tried  to  ignore  this 
and  so  did  Quesada.  They  just  sat  there  anc 
pretended  it  wasn't  happening." 

By  later  October,  relations  had  broken  dowr 
— not  between  the  suspects  and  the  police,  bul 
among  the  suspects.  The  Godfather  was  or 
television  again  ("when  The  Godfather  comes 
on  .  .  .  the  drug  people,  they  get  steamed  up 
somehow,  and  some  people  have  gotten  killec 
because  of  that,"  Morales  opines),  and  Mo 
rales  didn't  get  an  invitation  to  customs  agenl 
Czukas's  birthday  party,  which  upset  him.  Ir 
fact,  Morales  recalls,  it  was  a  lousy  month.  H( 
claims  to  have  spent  several  hours  one  eve 
ning  fending  off  various  hit  men.  He  says  he 
escaped  by  brandishing  a  dummy  hand  gre 
nade.  "I  pulled  the  handle  and  said  'trick  oi 
treat'.  .  .  so  that  was  my  Halloween." 


SO  BY  the  first  week  in  December,  Mora 
les  was  sitting  in  the  parking  lot  wit! 
the  police,  restructuring  his  alliances 
once  again.  One  theory  is  that  he  hac 
been  kicked  out  of  the  Quesada  organizatioi 
and  was  retaliating.  Jerry  Sanford's  theory  ]s 
that  the  Condom  brothers  had  proposed  a  le 
gitimate  stock  deal  to  Quesada  and  that  Ma  ] 
rales  mistakenly  assumed  that  "stocks"  meani 
heroin,  since  none  of  his  friends  read  the  Wal 
Street  Journal.  The  Villaverde  brothers,  now 
indicted,  said  Morales  first  introduced  them  tc 
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Quesada  and  then  created  this  drug  investi- 
gation, in  retaliation  for  something  the  Villa- 
verdes  did  back  in  1976.  They  thought  they  had 
a  contract  witli  tlie  CIA  to  assassinate  a  Euro- 
pean terrorist  named  Carlos  the  Jackal.  When 
they  discovered  (such  is  life  in  the  underworld) 
that  the  target  was  a  Libyan  dissident  and  the 
:lient  was  Colonel  Qaddhafi,  they  patriotically 
jacked  out.  Morales  was  also  somehow  in- 
volved. Villaverde  has  contended. 

Once  again,  the  law  enforcement  people 
.vent  along  with  Morales.  "We  don't  have  the 
noney  to  buy  information,  and  so  we  have  to 
vork  on  favors,  "  says  Lt.  Raul  Diaz.  "There 
ire  certain  things  you  can  do  for  some  people 
md  then  they  owe  you  a  favor.  That  is  the 
ysteni.  Sometimes,  it  breeds  what  looks  like 
•orruption."  The  state  gave  Morales  his  im- 
nunity  and  then  used  his  testimony  for  wire- 
ap  applications,  first  on  a  suspected  lesser  dis- 
ributor  named  Roberto  Ortega  and  then  on 
}uesada's  phone  and  behind  the  wall  clock 
n  Quesada's  living  room.  This  was  Operation 
'ick-Talks.  Police  listened  to  hundreds  of 
tours  of  conversation  through  the  spring  of 
981.  but  then  the  clock  fell  off  the  wall  and 
he  bug  was  discovered,  so  they  had  to  move 
n  to  arrest  an  assortment  of  schoolteachers, 
irline  pilots,  and  accountants,  plus  the  Villa- 
erde  brothers  and  the  Condoms  and  Quesada, 
laking  forty-eight  people  in  all.  They  have 
een  charged  with  conspiracy  to  distribute  co- 
aine,  although  no  drugs  were  seized. 

Much  ingenuity  went  into  the  Tick-Talks 
urveillance.  Police  detained  the  caretaker  of 
le  Quesada  house  on  a  minor  traffic  charge 

0  that  they  could  make  a  copy  of  the  house 
ey  in  his  pocket,  which  gave  them  entry  so 
ley  could  install  the  wall  bug.  The  way  they 
ame  back  to  change  the  setting  for  daylight 
iving  time  was  very  clever.  But  letting  Ri- 
ardo  Morales  chart  the  course  of  a  criminal 
rosecution  is  bound  to  create  a  few  compli- 
ations. 

For  example,  Sam  Smargon,  the  state  at- 
)rney  who  tried  to  keep  Morales  from  getting 
ail  when  he  was  caught  with  the  marijuana, 
nd  then  lost  the  marijuana  case,  has  moved 
ver  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  office,  which  Jerry 
anford  vacated  to  go  into  private  practice, 
ist  before  the  recent  flip.  Morales  requested 
lat  Smargon  put  him  in  the  federal  witness 
rotection  program.  This  program  is  for  peo- 
le  who  are  helping  the  Feds,  and  Tick-Talks 

a  state  matter.  Morales  had  agreed  to  testify 

1  a  federal  tax  case  against  a  reputed  drug 
nuggler.  But  that  case  came  and  went  with- 
it  Morales  testifying.  It  seems  more  likely 
lat  Morales  entered  the  federal  witness  pro- 
ction  program  because  he  wanted  to,  for 


reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  tax  case. 
Morales  has  been  out  of  the  federal  program 
since  July,  but  is  continuing  a  witness  protec- 
tion program  of  his  own  by  remaining  out  of 
sight  of  the  U.S.  marshals.  Nobody  will  tell 
me  where  he  is  to  this  day. 

Jerry  Sanford,  who  was  stood  up  by  Morales 
in  the  Otero  case  and  then  flipped  Quesada 
and  later  became  Quesada's  attorney,  both  on 
Morales's  suggestion,  signed  on  to  defend  Que- 
sada against  charges  originated  by  Morales 
in  Operation  Tick-Talks.  Sanford  also  sent 
Morales's  request  for  federal  protection  to  his 
friend  Sam  Smargon.  Recently,  Sanford  sim- 
plified his  life  by  stepping  aside  as  Quesada's 
attorney.  The  last  time  I  saw  Sanford,  he  looked 
both  relieved  and  tired. 

The  government  couldn't  get  Morales  to 
cooperate  in  the  Otero  case,  and  then  lost  the 
marijuana  case  against  him  because  the  wire- 
taps were  thrown  out  and  the  informants  were 
unreliable,  and  now  it  is  going  to  try  forty- 
eight  new  defendants  in  the  belief  that  Morales 
will  cooperate  and  the  wiretaps  will  hold  up. 
It  has  remarkable  faith,  and  no  physical  evi- 
dence. Drugs  were  not  confiscated  in  Tick- 
Talks,  and  the  recorded  dialogues  between  the 
suspected  conspirators  are  much  more  befud- 
dling than  the  old  fish-hook  exchanges  on  the 
previous  go-round.  The  literal  translations 
make  it  sound  like  the  Villaverdes  and  Quesa- 
da were  either  milking  cows,  planting  rose 
bushes,  or  collecting  bazookas.  Could  they  pos- 
sibly not  have  known  that  they  were  being 
taped,  given  all  the  lively  barter  of  informa- 
tion in  this  town  and  the  fact  that  Morales 
himself  had  disappeared? 


IT  IS  NOW  fall  in  Miami,  and  the  heat  has 
left  the  pavement.  The  only  major  char- 
acter in  any  of  the  Morales  episodes  cur- 
rently in  prison  is  Orlando  Bosch.  He  is 
still  being  held  in  Venezuela,  even  though  he 
was  acquitted  there.  Venezuela  has  a  different 
system  of  justice.  Rolando  Otero  is  out  on 
bond,  and  so  is  Carlos  Quesada,  and  so  are 
the  Villaverdes.  Rudy  Rodriguez,  the  man  they 
wanted  to  convict  so  badly  that  they  flipped 
Morales  and  Quesada,  spent  about  a  year  in 
jail  awaiting  his  appeal  because  he  couldn't 
make  the  bond  of  $1  million.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  government  changed  its  mind  and 
agreed  to  let  him  use  some  property  he  owned 
as  collateral  for  his  bond,  so  Rodriguez  is  free 
again.  Naturally,  there  is  a  rumor  around 
Miami  about  why  the  government  let  him  out: 
Rodriguez  has  been  flipped,  and  now  he's  an 
informant,  too.  The  rumor  doesn't  say  who  is 
left  to  inform  on.  □ 


'There  are 
certain  things 
you  can  do  for 
some  people 
and  then  they 
owe  you  a 
favor.  That  is 
the  system. 
Sometimes,  it 
breeds  what 
looks  like 
corruption." 
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How  I  got  irony  in  the  infantry 


by  Paul  Fussell 


Paul  Fussell  is  a  con- 
tributing editor  of 
Harper's.  His  new  col- 
lection of  essays,  The 
Boy  Scout  Handbook 
aiid  Other  Observa- 
tions, will  be  pub- 
lished by  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  in  1982. 


OVER  THE  PAST  few  years  I  find  I've 
written  a  great  deal  about  war,  which 
is  odd  because  I'm  supposed  to  be  a 
professor  of  English  literature.  And 
I  find  I've  given  the  Second  World  War  a 
uniformly  bad  press,  rejecting  all  attempts  to 
depict  it  as  a  sensible  proceeding  or  to  miti- 
gate its  cruelty  and  swinishness.  I  have  rubbed 
readers'  noses  in  some  very  noisome  materials 
— corpses,  maddened  dogs,  deserters  and  loot- 
ers, pain,  Auschwitz,  weeping,  scandal,  cow- 
ardice, mistakes  and  defeats,  sadism,  hangings, 
horrible  wounds,  fear  and  panic.  Whenever  I 
deliver  this  unhappy  view  of  the  war,  espe- 
cially when  I  try  to  pass  it  through  a  protec- 
tive screen  of  irony,  I  hear  from  outraged 
readers.  Speaking  of  some  ironic  aesthetic 
observations  I  once  made  on  a  photograph  of  a 
mangled  sailor  on  his  ruined  gunmount.  for 
example,  a  woman  from  Brooklyn  found  me 
"callous,"  and  accused  me  of  an  "overwhelm- 
ing deficiency  in  human  compassion."  Another 
reader,  who  I  suspect  has  had  as  little  em- 
pirical contact  with  the  actualities  of  war  face 
to  face  as  the  correspondent  from  Brooklyn, 
found  the  same  essay  "black  and  monstrous" 
and  concluded  that  the  magazine  publishing  it 
[Harper's,  actually  )  "disgraced  itself.  ' 

How  did  I  pick  up  this  dark,  ironical,  flip 
view  of  the  war?  Why  do  I  enjoy  exhibiting 
it?  The  answer  is  that  I  contracted  it  in  the 


infantry.  Even  when  I  write  professional! 
about  Walt  Whitman  or  Samuel  Johnsoni 
about  the  theory  of  comparative  literature  o 
the  problems  facing  the  literary  biographen 
the  voice  that's  audible  is  that  of  the  pissed 
off  infantryman,  disguised  as  a  literary  an( 
cultural  commentator.  He  is  embittered  tha 
the  Air  Corps  had  beds  to  sleep  in,  that  Pat 
ton's  Third  Army  got  all  the  credit,  that  non 
combatants  of  the  Medical  Administrative  anc 
Quartermaster  Corps  wore  the  same  battle  starj 
as  he,  that  soon  after  the  war  the  "enemy"  h( 
had  labored  to  destroy  had  been  rearmed  h' 
his  own  government  and  positioned  to  oppos< 
one  of  his  old  allies.  "We  broke  our  ass  fo 
nothin","  says  Sergeant  Croft  in  The  Nakec 
and  the  Dead.  These  are  this  speaker's  residua 
complaints  while  he  is  affecting  to  be  annoyec 
primarily  by  someone's  bad  writing  or  slipshoc 
logic  or  lazy  editing  or  pretentious  ideas.  A 
Louis  Simpson  says.  "The  war  made  me  < 
foot-soldier  for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  and  afte 
any  war  foot  soldiers  are  touchy. 


MY  WAR  is  virtually  synonymous  witl 
my  life.  I  entered  the  war  when 
was  nineteen,  and  I  have  been  in  i 
ever  since.  Melville's  Ishmael  say 
that  a  whale  ship  was  his  Yale  College  an( 
his  Harvard.  An  infantry  division  was  mine 
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the  lOSrd,  whose  dispirited  personnel  wore  a 
colorful  green-and-yellow  cactus  on  their  left 
shoulders.  These  hillbillies  and  Okies,  drop- 
outs and  used-car  salesmen  and  petty  criminals 
were  my  teachers  and  friends. 

How  did  an  upper-middle-class  young  gen- 
tleman find  himself  in  so  unseemly  a  place? 
Why  wasn't  he  in  the  Navy,  at  least,  or  in  the 
OSS  or  Air  Corps  administration  or  editing 
Stars  and  Stripes  or  being  a  general's  aide? 
The  answer  is  comic:  at  the  age  of  twenty  I 
found  myself  leading  forty  riflemen  over  the 
Vosges  Mountains  and  watching  them  being 
torn  apart  by  German  artillery  and  machine 
guns  because  when  I  was  sixteen,  in  junior 
college,  I  was  fat  and  flabby,  with  feminine 
tits  and  a  big  behind.  For  years  the  thing  I'd 
hated  most  about  school  was  gym,  for  there 
I  was  obliged  to  strip  and  shower  communally. 
Thus  I  chose  to  join  the  ROTC  (infantry,  as 
it  happened  )  because  that  was  a  way  to  get 
out  of  gym,  which  meant  you  never  had  to 
take  off  your  clothes  and  invite — indeed, 
compel — ridicule.  You  rationalized  by  noting 
that  this  was  1939  and  that  a  little  "military 
training"  might  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  wasted. 
Besides,  if  you  worked  up  to  be  a  cadet  officer, 
you  got  to  wear  a  Sam  Browne  belt,  from 
which  depended  a  nifty  saber. 

When  I  went  on  to  college,  it  was  natural 
to  continue  my  technique  for  not  exposing  my 
naked  person,  and  luckily  my  college  had  an 
infantry  ROTC  unit,  where  I  was  welcomed 
as  something  of  an  experienced  hand.  This 
was  in  1941.  When  the  war  began  for  the 
United  States,  college  students  were  solicited 
by  various  "programs"  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Coast  Guard  with  plans  for 
transforming  them  into  officers.  But  people 
enrolled  in  the  ROTC  unit  were  felt  to  have 
committed  themselves  already.  They  had  opted 
for  the  infantry,  most  of  them  all  unaware, 
and  that's  where  they  were  going  to  stay. 
Thus,  while  shrewder  friends  were  enrolling 
in  Navy  V-1  or  signing  up  for  the  pacific 
exercises  of  the  Naval  Japanese  Language  Pro- 
gram or  the  Air  Corps  Meteorological  Pro- 
gram, I  signed  up  for  the  Infantry  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps,  an  act  guaranteeing  me  one 
extra  semester  in  college  before  I  was  called. 
After  basic  training,  advancement  to  officer 
training  was  promised,  and  that  seemed  a 
desirable  thing,  even  if  the  crossed  rifles  on 
the  collar  did  seem  to  betoken  some  hard 
physical  exertion  and  discomfort — marching, 
sleeping  outdoors,  that  sort  of  thing.  But  it 
would  help  "build  you  up,"  and  besides,  offi- 
cers, even  in  the  infantry,  got  to  wear  those 
wonderful  pink  trousers  and  receive  constant 
salutes. 


It  was  such  imagery  of  future  grandeur  that 
in  spring  19-13,  sustained  me  through  eighteei 
weeks  of  basic  training  in  hundred-degree  hea 
at  dreary  Camp  Roberts,  California,  where,  t( 
toughen  us — it  was  said — water  was  forbiddei 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  P.M.  ("water  disci 
pline,"  this  was  called).  \^  ithin  a  few  weeks  I'( 
lost  all  my  flab  and  with  it  the  whole  ironi( 
"reason"  I  found  myself  there  at  all.  It  wa: 
abundantly  clear  already  that  "infantry"  ha( 
been  a  big  mistake:  it  was  not  just  stupid  am 
boring  and  bloody,  it  was  athletic,  and  thu 
not  at  all  for  me.  But  supported  by  vanity  an( 
pride  I  somehow  managed  to  march  thirty 
five  miles  and  tumble  through  the  obstacl 
course,  and  a  few  months  later  I  found  my 
self  at  the  Infantry  School,  Fort  Benning 
Georgia,  where,  training  to  become  an  officer 
I  went  through  virtually  the  same  thing  ove 
again. 

As  a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  I  "grad 
uated"  in  the  spring  of  1944  and  was  assignee 
to  the  103rd  Division  at  Camp  Howze,  Texas 
the  local  equivalent  of  Camp  Roberts,  onb 
worse:  Roberts  had  white-painted  two-stor 
clapboard  barracks,  Howze,  one-story  tarpape 
shacks.  But  the  heat  was  the  same,  and  th( 
boredom,  and  the  local  whore  culture,  and  th< 
hillbilly  songs: 

Who's  that  gal  with  the  red  dress  on? 
Some  folks  call  her  Dinah. 
She  stole  my  heart  away, 
Down  in  Carolina. 

The  103rd  Division  had  never  been  overseas 
and  all  the  time  I  w  as  putting  my  rifle  platooi 
through  its  futile  exercises  w'e  were  being  pre! 
pared  for  the  invasion  of  southern  France 
which  followed  the  landings  in  Normandy.  0 
course  we  didn't  know  this,  and  assumed  fron 
the  training  ("water  discipline"  again)  tha. 
we  were  destined  for  the  South  Pacific.  Then 
w^ere  some  exercises  involving  towed  glider 
that  seemed  to  portend  nothing  but  self-im 
molation,  we  were  so  inept  with  these  devices 
In  October  1944,  we  were  all  conveyed  b; 
troop  transports  to  Marseilles. 

Irrational  comba 


IT  WAS  MY  FIRST  experience  of  abroad,  an( 
my  lifelong  affair  with  France  dates  fron 
the  moment  I  first  experienced  such  ur 
American  phenomena  as:  formal  manner 
and  a  respect  for  the  language;  a  well-founde< 
skepticism:  the  pollarded  plane  trees  on  th 
Avenue  R.  Schumann;  the  red  wine  and  rea 
bread:  the  pissoirs  in  the  streets;  the  intei 
national  traffic  signs  and  the  visual  publi 
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language  hinting  at  a  special  French  under- 
standing of  things — Hotel  de  Ville,  Defense 
d'afficher;  the  smell  of  Turkish  tobacco  when 
one  has  been  brought  up  on  \  irginia  and  bur- 
ley.  An  intimation  of  what  we  might  be  oppos- 
ing was  supplied  by  the  aluminum  Vichy  coin- 
age. On  one  side,  a  fasces  and  Etat  Franqais. 
No  more  Republic.  On  the  other.  Liberie,  Egal- 
le.  Fraternite  replaced  by  Travail  I  as  in  Arbeit 
Mac/it  Frei),  Famille,  and  Patrie  (as  in  Vater- 
land  I .  But  before  we  had  time  to  contemplate 
all  this,  we  were  moving  rapidly  northeast. 
After  a  truck  ride  up  the  Rhone  valley,  still 
pleasant  \Vith  girls  and  flowers  and  wine,  our 
:ivilized  period  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  On 
the  night  of  November  11  (nice  irony  there  I 
tve  were  introduced  into  the  line  at  St.  Die, 
in  Alsace. 

We  were  in  "combat."  I  find  the  word  em- 
barrassing, carrying  as  it  does  false  chivalric 
nertones  (as  in  "single  combat").  But  syn- 
jnyms  are  worse:  "fighting"  is  not  accurate, 
jecause  much  of  the  time  you  are  being 
'helled,  which  is  not  fighting  but  suffering; 
'battle"  is  too  high  and  remote;  "in  action" 
s  a  euphemism  suited  more  to  dire  telegrams 
han  description.  "Combat"  will  have  to  do, 
md  my  first  hours  of  it  I  recall  daily,  even 
low.  They  fueled,  and  they  still  fuel,  my  view 
)f  things. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  night  relief  is  among 
he  most  difficult  of  infantry  maneuvers.  But 
ve  didn  t  know  it,  and  in  our  innocence  we  ex- 
)ected  it  to  go  according  to  plan.  We  and  the 
company  we  were  replacing  were  cleverly  and 
■everely  shelled;  it  was  as  if  the  Germans  a 
ew  hundred  feet  away  could  see  us  in  the  dark 
ind  through  the  thick  pine  growth.  When  the 
helling  finally  stopped,  at  about  midnight,  we 
ealized  that  although  near  the  place  we  were 
upposed  to  be,  until  daylight  we  were  hope- 
essly  lost.  The  order  came  down  to  stop  where 
ve  were,  lie  down  among  the  trees,  and  get 
ome  sleep.  We  would  finish  the  relief  at  first 
ight.  Scattered  over  several  hundred  yards, 
he  250  of  us  in  F  Company  lay  down  in  a 
larkness  so  thick  we  could  see  nothing  at  all. 
)espite  the  terror  of  our  first  shelling  (and  sev- 
•ral  people  had  been  hit),  we  slept  as  sound- 
y  as  babes.  At  dawn  I  awoke,  and  what  I  saw 
ill  around  were  numerous  objects  I'd  mirac- 
ilously  not  tripped  over  in  the  dark.  These 
ibjects  were  dozens  of  dead  German  boys  in 
;reenish-gray  uniforms,  killed  a  day  or  two 
)efore  by  the  company  we  were  relieving.  If 
larkness  had  hidden  them  from  us,  dawn  dis- 
losed  them  with  open  eyes  and  greenish-white 
aces  like  marble,  still  clutching  their  rifles 
ind  machine  pistols  in  their  seventeen-year- 
'Id  hands,  fixed  where  they  had  fallen.  (For 


the  first  time  I  understood  the  German  phrase 
for  the  war  dead:  die  Gejallenen.)  Michel- 
angelo could  have  made  something  beautiful 
out  of  these  forms,  in  the  Dying  Gaul  tradi- 
tion, and  I  was  startled  to  find  that  at  first, 
in  a  way  I  couldn't  understand,  they  struck 
me  as  beautiful.  But  after  a  moment,  no  feel- 
ing but  shock  and  horror.  My  adolescent  illu- 
sions, largely  intact  to  that  moment,  fell  away 
all  at  once,  and  I  suddenly  knew  I  was  not 
and  never  would  be  in  a  world  that  was  rea- 
sonable or  just.  The  scene  was  less  apocalyp- 
tic than  shabbily  ironic:  it  sorted  so  ill  with 
modern  popular  assumptions  about  the  idea  of 
progress  and  attendant  improvements  in  pub- 
lic health,  social  welfare,  and  social  justice.  To 
transform  guiltless  boys  into  cold  marble  af- 
ter passing  them  through  unbearable  fear  and 
humiliation  and  pain  and  contempt  seemed 
to  do  them  an  interesting  injustice.  I  decided 
to  ponder  these  things.  In  1917,  shocked  by 
the  Battle  of  the  Somme  and  recovering  from 
neurasthenia,  Wilfred  Owen  was  reading  a  life 
of  Tennyson.  He  wrote  his  mother:  "Tenny- 
son, it  seems,  was  always  a  great  child.  So 
should  I  have  been,  but  for  Baumont  Hamel." 
So  should  I  have  been,  but  for  St.  Die. 

After  that,  one  day  was  much  like  another: 
attack  at  dawn,  run  and  fall  and  crawl  and 
sweat  and  worry  and  shoot  and  be  shot  at  and 
cower  from  mortar  shells,  always  keeping  up 
a  jaunty  carriage  in  front  of  one's  platoon; 
and  at  night,  "consolidate"  the  objective,  usu- 
ally another  hill,  sometimes  a  small  town,  and 
plan  the  attack  for  the  next  morning.  Before 
we  knew  it  we'd  lost  half  the  company,  and 
we  all  realized  then  that  for  us  there  would  be 
no  way  out  until  the  war  ended  but  sickness, 
wounds,  or  oblivion.  And  the  war  would  end 
only  as  we  pressed  our  painful  daily  advance. 
Getting  it  over  was  our  sole  motive.  Yes,  we 
knew  about  the  Jews.  But  our  skins  seemed  to 
us  more  valuable  at  the  time. 


HE  WORD  for  the  German  defense  all 
along  was  "clever,"  a  word  that  never 


T 

■  could  have  been  applied  to  our  pro- 
JB-  cedures.  It  was  my  first  experience,  to 
be  repeated  many  times  in  later  years,  of  the 
cunning  ways  of  Europe  versus  the  blunter 
ways  of  the  New  World.  Although  manned 
largely  by  tired  thirty-year-old  veterans  (but 
sharp  enough  to  have  gotten  out  of  Normandy 
alive ) ,  old  men,  and  crazy  youths,  the  German 
infantry  was  officered  superbly,  and  their  de- 
fense, which  we  experienced  for  many  months, 
was  disciplined  and  orderly.  My  people  would 
have  run,  or  at  least  "snaked  off."  But  the  Ger- 
mans didn't,  until  the  very  end.  Their  uniforms 


'I  suddenly 
knew  I  was  not 
and  never 
would  be  in  a 
world  that  was 
reasonable  or 
just." 
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were  a  scandal — rags  and  beat-up  boots  and 
unauthorized  articles — but  somehow  they  held 
together.  Nazis  or  not,  they  did  themselves 
credit.  Lacking  our  lavish  means,  they  com- 
pensated by  patience  and  shrewdness.  It  was 
not  until  well  after  the  war  that  I  discovered 
that  many  times  when  they  unaccountably  lo- 
cated us  hidden  in  deep  woods  and  shelled  us 
accurately,  they  had  done  so  by  inferring  elec- 
tronically the  precise  positions  of  the  radios 
over  which  we  innocently  conversed. 

As  the  war  went  on,  the  destruction  of  peo- 
ple became  its  sole  means.  I  felt  sorry  for  the 
Germans  I  saw  killed  in  quantity  everywhere 
— along  the  roads,  in  cellars,  on  rooftops — 
for  many  reasons.  They  were  losing,  for  one 
thing,  and  their  deaths  meant  nothing,  though 
they  had  been  persuaded  that  resistance  might 
"win  the  war."  And  they  were  so  pitifully 
dressed  and  accoutered:  that  was  touching. 
Boys  with  raggedy  ad  hoc  uniforms  and  Pan- 
zerfausts  and  too  few  comrades.  What  were 
they  doing?  They  were  killing  themselves;  and 
for  me,  who  couldn't  imagine  being  killed, 
for  people  my  age  voluntarily  to  get  them- 
selves killed  caused  my  mouth  to  drop  open. 

Irony  describes  the  emotion,  whatever  it  is, 
occasioned  by  perceiving  some  great  gulf, 
half-comic,  half-tragic,  between  what  one  ex- 
pects and  what  one  finds.  It's  not  quite  '"disil- 
lusion," but  it's  adjacent  to  it.  My  experience 
in  the  war  was  ironic  because  my  previous 
innocence  had  prepared  me  to  encounter  in  it 
something  like  the  same  reasonableness  that 
governed  prewar  life.  This,  after  all,  was  the 
tone  dominating  the  American  relation  to  the 
war:  talk  of  "the  future,"  allotments  and  bond 
purchases  carefully  sent  home,  hopeful  fanta- 
sies of  the  "postwar  world."  I  assumed,  in 
short,  that  everyone  would  behave  according 
to  the  clear  advantages  offered  by  reason.  I 
had  assumed  that  in  war,  like  chess,  when  you 
were  beaten  you  "resigned'":  that  when  out- 
numbered and  outgunned  you  retreated;  that 
when  you  were  surrounded  you  surrendered. 
I  found  out  differently,  and  with  a  vengeance. 
What  1  found  was  people  obeying  fatuous  and 
murderous  "orders"  for  no  reason  I  could  un- 
derstand, killing  themselves  because  someone 
"told  them  to,"  prolonging  the  war  when  it 
was  hopelessly  lost  because — because  it  was 
unreasonable  to  do  so.  It  was  my  introduction 
to  the  shakiness  of  civilization.  It  was  my  first 
experience  of  the  profoundly  irrational  ele- 
ment, and  it  made  ridiculous  all  talk  of  plans 
and  preparations  for  the  future  and  goodwill 
and  intelligent  arrangements.  Why  did  the 
red-haired  young  German  machine-gunner  fir- 
ing at  us  in  the  woods  not  go  on  living — mar- 
rying, going  to  university,  going  to  the  beach, 


laughing,  smiling — but  keep  firing  long  after 
he  had  made  his  point,  and  so  require  us  to 
kill  him  with  a  grenade? 


BEFORE  we  knew  it  it  was  winter,  and 
the  winter  in  1944-1945  was  the  cold- 
est in  Europe  for  twenty-five  years. 
For  the  ground  troops  conditions  were 
unspeakable,  and  even  the  official  history  ad- 
mits the  disaster,  imputing  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide adequate  winter  clothing — analogous  to 
the  similar  German  oversight  when  the  Rus- 
sian winter  of  1941-1942  surprised  the  pla 
ners — to  optimism,  innocence,  and  "confi- 
dence": 

Confidence  born  of  the  rapid  sweep  across 
Europe  in  the  summer  of  1944  and  the  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  many  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  Allied  arms  would  be  rewarded  by 
victory  before  the  onset  of  winter  contribut- 
ed to  the  unpreparedness  for  winter  combat. 

The  result  was  64,008  casualties  from  "cold  i 
jury" — not  wounds  but  pneumonia  and  trench 
foot.  The  official  history  sums  up:  "This  con- 
stitutes more  than  four  15.000-man  divisions. 
Approximately  90  percent  of  cold  casualties 
involved  riflemen  and  there  were  about  4,000 
riflemen  per  infantry  division.  Thus  closer  to 
thirteen  divisions  were  critically  disabled  for 
combat.'"  We  can  appreciate  those  figures  by 
recalling  that  the  invasion  of  Normandy  was 
initially  accomplished  by  only  six  divisions 
(nine  if  we  add  the  airborne).  Thus  crucial 
were  little  things  like  decent  mittens  and 
gloves,  fur-lined  parkas,  thermal  underwear- 
all  of  which  any  normal  peacetime  hiker  or 
skier  would  demand  as  protection  against  pro- 
longed exposure.  But  "the  winter  campaign  in 
Europe  was  fought  by  most  combat  personnel 
in  a  uniform  that  did  not  give  proper  protec- 
tion": we  wore  silly  long  overcoats,  right  out 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  thin  field  jackets, 
designed  to  convey  an  image  of  manliness  at 
Eort  Bragg;  and  wool  dress  trousers.  We  wore 
the  same  shirts  and  huddled  under  the  same 
blankets  as  Pershing's  troops  in  the  expedition 
against  Pancho  Villa  in  1916.  Of  the  64,008 
who  suffered  "cold  injury"  I  was  one.  During 
February  1945,  I  was  back  in  various  hos- 
pitals for  a  month  with  pneumonia.  I  told  my 
parents  it  was  flu. 

That  month  away  from  the  line  helped  me 
survive  for  four  weeks  more  but  it  broke  the 
rhythm  and,  never  badly  scared  before,  when 
1  returned  to  the  line  early  in  March  I  found 
for  the  first  time  that  I  was  terrified,  unwilling 
to  take  the  chances  that  before  had  seemed 
rather  sporting.  My  month  of  safety  had  re- 
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ewed  my  interest  in  survival,  and  I  was  psy- 
hologically  and  morally  ill  prepared  to  lead 
ly  platoon  in  the  great  Seventh  Army  attack 
f  March  15,  1945.  But  lead  it  I  did,  or  ratli- 
r  push  it,  staying  as  far  in  the  rear  as  was 
arely  decent.  And  before  the  day  was  over  I 
ad  been  severely  rebuked  by  a  sharp-eyed 
eutenant-colonel  who  threatened  court  mar- 
al  if  I  didn't  pull  myself  together.  Before 
lat  day  was  over  I  was  sprayed  with  the  con- 
■nts  of  a  soldier's  torso  when  I  was  lying  be- 
ind  him  and  he  knelt  to  fire  at  a  machine 
un  holding  us  up:  he  was  struck  in  the  heart, 
nd  out  of  the  holes  in  the  back  of  his  field 
icket  flew  little  clouds  of  tissue,  blood,  and 
owdered  cloth.  Near  him  another  man  raised 
imself  to  fire,  but  the  machine  gun  caught 
im  in  the  mouth,  and  as  he  fell  he  looked 
ack  at  me  with  surprise,  blood  and  teeth 
ribbling  out  onto  the  leaves.  He  was  one  to 
hom  early  on  I  had  given  the  Silver  Star  for 
?roism,  and  he  didn't  want  to  let  me  down. 

As  if  in  retribution  for  my  cowardice,  in  the 
te  afternoon,  near  Ingwiller,  Alsace,  clear- 
ig  a  woods  full  of  Germans  cleverly  dug  in, 
y  platoon  was  raked  by  shells  from  an  .88, 
id  I  was  hit  in  the  back  and  leg  by  shell 
agments.  They  felt  like  red-hot  knives  going 
,  but  I  was  as  interested  in  the  few  quiet 
oans,  like  those  of  a  hurt  child  drifting  off 

sleep,  of  my  thirty-seven-year-old  platoon 
rgeant — we'd  been  together  since  Camp 
owze — killed  instantly  by  the  same  shell.  We 
ere  lying  together,  and  his  immediate  neigh- 
)r  on  the  other  side,  a  lieutenant  in  charge 
'  a  section  of  heavy  machine  guns,  was  killed 
standy  too.  My  platoon  was  virtually  wiped 
vay.  I  was  in  disgrace,  I  was  hurt,  I  was 
early  expendable — while  I  lay  there  the  sup- 
y  sergeant  removed  my  issue  wristwatch  to 
iss  on  to  my  replacement — and  I  was  twenty 
;ars  old. 


[BORE  UP  all  right  while  being  removed 
from  "the  field''  and  passed  back  through 
the  first-aid  stations  where  I  was  known. 
I  was  deeply  on  morphine,  and  managed 
ave  smiles  as  called  for.  But  when  I  got  to 
e  evacuation  hospital  thirty  miles  behind  the 
les  and  was  coming  out  of  the  anesthetic 
Dm  my  first  operation,  all  my  affectations  of 
■ntrol  collapsed,  and  I  did  what  I'd  wanted 
do  for  months.  I  cried,  noisily  and  publicly, 
id  for  hours.  I  was  the  scandal  of  the  war. 
lere  were  lots  of  tears  back  there:  in  the  op- 
ating  room  I  saw  a  nurse  dissolve  in  shoul- 
i  r-shaking  sobs  when  a  boy  died  with  great 
jrtorous  gasps  on  the  operating  table  she  w^as 
tending.  That  was  the  first  time  I'd  seen 


anyone  cry  in  the  whole  European  theater  of 
operations,  and  I  must  have  cried  because  I 
felt  that  there,  out  of  "combat,"  tears  were 
licensed.  I  was  crying  because  I  was  ashamed 
and  because  I'd  let  my  men  be  killed  and  be- 
cause my  sergeant  had  been  killed  and  because 
I  recognized  as  never  before  that  he  might 
have  been  me  and  that  statistically  if  in  no 
other  way  he  was  me.  and  that  I  had  been 
killed  too.  But  ironically  I  had  saved  my  life 
by  almost  losing  it,  for  my  leg  wound  provi- 
dentially became  infected,  and  by  the  time  it 
was  healed  and  I  was  ready  for  duty  again, 
the  European  war  was  over,  and  I  journeyed 
back  up  through  a  silent  Germany  to  rejoin 
my  reconstituted  platoon  "occupying"  a  love- 
ly Tyrolean  valley  near  Innsbruck.  For  the  in- 
fantry there  was  still  the  Japanese  war  to 
sweat  out,  and  I  was  destined  for  it,  despite 
the  dramatic  gash  in  my  leg.  But,  thank  God, 
the  Bomb  was  dropped  while  I  was  on  my 
way  there,  with  the  result  that  I  can  write  this. 

That  day  in  mid-March  that  ended  me  was 
the  worst  of  all  for  F  Company.  We  knew  it 
was  going  to  be  bad  when  it  began  at  dawn, 
just  like  an  episode  from  the  First  World  War, 
with  an  hour-long  artillery  preparation  and  a 
smokescreen  for  us  to  attack  through.  What 
got  us  going  and  carried  us  through  was  the 
conviction  that,  suffer  as  we  might,  we  were 
at  least  "making  history."  But  we  didn't  even 
do  that.  Liddell-Hart's  766-page  History  of  the 
Second  W^orld  War  never  heard  of  us.  It  men- 
tions neither  March  15  nor  the  103rd  Infantry 
Division.  The  only  satisfaction  history  has  of- 
fered is  the  evidence  that  we  caused  Josef 
Goebbels  some  extra  anxiety.  The  day  after 
our  attack  he  entered  in  his  log  under  "Mil- 
itary Situation": 

In  the  West  the  enemy  has  now  gone  over 
to  the  attack  in  the  sector  between  Soar- 
briicken  and  Hagenau  in  addition  to  the 
previous  flashpoints. . .  .  His  objective  is  un- 
doubtedly to  drive  in  our  front  on  the  Saar 
and  capture  the  entire  region  south  of  the 
Moselle  and  west  of  the  Rhine. 

And  he  goes  on  satisfyingly:  "Mail  received 
testifies  to  a  deep-seated  lethargy  throughout 
the  German  people  degenerating  almost  into 
hopelessness.  There  is  very  sharp  criticism  of 
the  .  .  .  entire  national  leadership."  One  rea- 
son: "The  Moselle  front  is  giving  way."  But 
a  person  my  age  whom  I  met  thirty  years  later 
couldn't  believe  that  there  w-as  still  any  infan- 
try fighting  in  France  in  the  spring  of  1945, 
and,  puzzled  by  my  dedicating  a  book  of  mine 
to  my  dead  platoon  sergeant  with  the  date 
March  15,  1945,  confessed  that  he  couldn't 
figure  out  what  had  happened  to  him. 


'What  got  us 
going  and 
carried  us 
through  was  the 
conviction  that 
we  were  making 
history.  But  we 
didn't  even  do 
that." 
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Paul  Fussell 
MY  WAR 


T 


10  BECOME  disillusioned  you  must  ear- 
lier have  been  illusioned.  Evidence  of 
the  illusions  suffered  by  the  youth  I 
was  is  sadly  available  in  the  letters 
he  sent,  in  unbelievable  profusion,  to  his  par- 
ents. They  radiate  a  terrible  naivete,  together 
with  a  pathetic  disposition  to  be  pleased  in 
the  face  of  boredom  and,  finally,  horror.  The 
young  man  had  heard  a  lot  about  the  impor- 
tance of  "morale"  and  ceaselessly  labored  to 
sustain  his  own  by  sustaining  his  addressees'. 
Thus:  "We  spent  all  of  Saturday  on  motor 
maintenance,"  he  writes  from  Fort  Benning; 
"a  very  interesting  subject."  At  Benning  he 
believes  all  he's  told  and  fails  to  perceive  that 
he's  being  prepared  for  one  thing  only,  and 
that  a  nasty,  hazardous  job,  whose  performers 
on  the  line  have  a  life  expectancy  of  six  weeks. 
He  assures  his  parents:  "I  can  get  all  sorts  of 
assignments  from  here:  .  .  .  battalion  staff  of- 
ficer, mess  officer,  rifle-platoon  leader,  weap- 
ons-platoon leader,  company  executive  officer, 
communications  officer,  motor  officer,  etc." 
(Was  it  an  instinct  for  protecting  himself  from 
a  truth  half-sensed  that  made  him  bury  rifle- 
platoon  leader  in  the  middle  of  this  list?)  Like 
a  bright  schoolboy,  he  is  pleased  when  grown- 
ups tell  him  he's  done  well.  "I  got  a  compli- 
ment on  my  clean  rifle  tonight.  The  lieutenant 
said,  'Very  good.'  I  said,  'Thank  you,  sir.' " 
His  satisfaction  in  making  Expert  Rifleman  is 
touching;  it  is  "the  highest  possible  rating," 
he  announces.  And  although  he  is  constantly 
jokey,  always  on  the  lookout  for  what  he  terms 
"laffs,"  he  seems  to  have  no  sense  of  humor: 

We're  having  a  very  interesting  iveek .  . . 
taking  up  the  carbine,  automatic  rifle,  rifle 
grenade,  and  the  famous  "bazooka."  We 
had  the  bazooka  today,  and  it  was  very  en- 
joyable, although  ive  could  not  fire  it  be- 
cause of  lack  of  ammunition. 

He  has  the  most  impossible  standards  of  mil- 
itary excellence,  and  he  enlists  his  critical  im- 
pulse in  the  service  of  optimistic  self-decep- 
tion. Appalled  by  the  ineptitude  of  the  103rd 
Division  in  training,  he  WTites:  "As  I  told  you 
last  time,  this  is  a  very  messed  up  division. 
It  will  never  go  overseas  as  a  unit,  and  is  now 
serving  mainly  as  a  replacement  training  cen- 
ter, disguised  as  a  combat  division." 

Because  the  image  of  himself  actually  lead- 
ing troops  through  bullets  and  shellfire  is  se- 
cretly unthinkable,  fatuous  liope  easily  comes 
to  his  assistance.  In  August  1944,  with  his 
division  preparing  to  ship  abroad,  he  asserts 
that  the  Germans  seem  to  be  "on  their  last 
legs."  Indeed,  he  reports,  "bets  are  being 
made  .  .  .  that  the  European  war  will  be  over 
in  six  weeks."  But  October  finds  him  on  tlie 


transport  heading  for  the  incredible,  and  nov 
he  '"expects,"  he  says,  that  "this  war  will  em 
some  time  in  November  or  December."  add 
ing,  "I  feel  very  confident  and  safe."  Afte 
the  epiphanies  of  the  line  in  November  anc 
December,  he  still  entertains  hopes  for  an  ear 
ly  end.  for  the  Germans  are  rational  people 
and  what  rational  people  would  persist  in  im 
molating  themselves  once  it's  clear  that  they'v 
lost  the  war?  '"This  can't  last  much  longer,' 
he  finds. 

The  letters  written  during  combat  are  fuJ 
of  requests  for  food  packages  from  home,  an( 
interpretation  of  this  obsession  is  not  quite 
simple  as  it  seems.  The  C  and  K  rations  wer 
tedious,  to  be  sure,  and  as  readers  of  All  Quie 
on  the  Western  Front  and  The  Middle  Parts  a 
Fortune  know,  soldiers  of  all  times  and  place 
are  fixated  on  food.  But  how  explain  thi 
young  man's  requests  for  "fantastic  items 
like  gherkins,  olives,  candy-coated  peanut 
(the  kind  "we  used  to  get  out  of  slot-machine 
at  the  beach"  ) ,  cans  of  chili  and  tamales,  ca 
shew  nuts,  deviled  ham,  and  fig  pudding?  Th 
lust  for  a  little  swank  is  the  explanation, 
think,  the  need  for  some  exotic  counterweigh 
to  the  uniformity,  the  dullness,  the  lack 
point  and  distinction  he  sensed  everywherf 
These  items  also  asserted  an  unbroken  contac 
with  home,  and  a  home  defined  as  the  sort 
place  fertile  not  in  corned-beef  hash  and  mea 
and-vegetable  stew  but  gum  drops  and  canne 
chicken.  In  short,  an  upper-middle-class  venu( 

Upper  middle  class  too,  I  suspect,  is  the  ui 
imaginative  cruelty  of  some  of  these  letter! 
clear  evidence  of  arrested  emotional  develoj 
ment.  "Period"  anti-Semitic  remarks  are  nc 
infrequent,  and  they  remain  unrebuked 
any  of  his  addressees.  His  understanding 
the  American  South  ( he's  writing  from  Geo) 
gia )  can  be  gauged  from  his  remark  "Even 
body  down  here  is  illiterate."  In  combat  som 
of  his  bravado  is  a  device  necessary  to  h 
emotional  surv-ival,  but  some  bespeaks  a  gei 
nine  insensitivity : 

Feb.  1,  1945 

Dear  Mother  and  Dad: 

Today  is  the  division  s  84th  consecutive 
day  on  line.  The  average  is  90—100  days, 
although  one  division  went  136  without 
being  relieved. . .  . 

This  house  we're  staying  in  used  to  be 
the  headquarters  of  a  local  German  Motor 
Corps  unit,  and  it's  full  of  printed  matter, 
uniforms,  propaganda,  and  pictures  of  Der 
Filhrer.  I  am  not  collecting  any  souveniers 
[sic},  although  I  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  pick  up  helmets,  flags,  weapons,  etc. 
The  only  thing  I  have  kept  is  a  Belgian  pis- 
tol, which  one  German  was  carrying  who 
ivas  unfortunate  enough  to  walk  right  into 
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my  platoon.  That  is  the  first  one  I  had  the 
job  of  shooting.  I  have  kept  the  pistol  as  a 
souvenier  of  my  first  Kraut. 

It  is  odd  how  hard  one  becomes  after  a 
little  bit  of  this  stuff,  but  it  gets  to  be  more 
like  killing  mad  dogs  than  people. . . . 

Love  to  all, 
Paul 


rHE  ONLY  comfort  I  can  take  today  in 
contemplating  these  letters  is  the  ease 
with  which  their  author  can  be  ratio- 
nalized as  a  stranger.  Even  the  hand- 
riting  is  not  now  my  own.  There  are  con- 
ant  shows  of  dutifulness  to  parents,  and  even 
randparents.  and  mentions  of  churchgoing, 
irelv  anomalous  in  a  leader  of  assault  troops, 
arental  approval  is  indispensable:  "This 
eek  I  was  "Class  A  Agent  Officer'  for  Co.  F, 
lying  a  S6000  payroll  without  losing  a  cent! 
felt  very  proud  of  myself!'"  And  the  compla- 
;ncy !  The  twittiness !  From  the  hospital,  where 
>r  a  time  he's  been  in  an  enlisted  men's  ward: 
Sometimes  I  enjoy  being  with  the  men  just 
;  much  as  associating  with  the  officers."  I  As- 
Kiating  is  good. )  The  letter-writer  is  more 
etentious  than  literate  (  "Alright,"  "thank's," 
;uriousity"" ) .  and  his  taste  is  terrible.  He  is 
rilled  to  read  Bruce  Barton's  The  Man  No- 
ydy  Knoii  s  I  "It  presents  Christ  in  a  very  hu- 
an  light"  I,  Maugham's  The  Summing  Up, 
id  the  short  stories  of  Erskine  Caldwell.  Even 
s  often-sketched  fantasies  of  the  postwar 
■aven  are  grimly  conventional:  he  will  get 
arried  (to  whom?);  he  will  buy  a  thirty-five- 
ot  sloop  and  live  on  it;  he  will  take  a  year 
nonserious  literary  graduate  study  at  Co- 
mbia:  he  wdll  edit  a  magazine  for  yachts- 
en.  He  seems  unable  to  perceive  what  is  hap- 
•ning.  constantly  telling  his  addressee  what 
ill  please  rather  than  what  he  feels.  He  was 
•ver  more  mistaken  than  when  he  assured  his 
irents  while  recovering  from  his  wounds, 
•*lease  try  not  to  worry,  as  no  permanent 
image  has  been  done." 

But  the  shock  of  these  wounds  and  the  long 
■riod  recovering  from  them  seem  to  have 
atured  him  a  tiny  bit.  and  some  of  his  last 
:ters  from  the  hospital  suggest  that  one  or 
0  scales  are  beginning  to  fall  from  his  eyes: 

One  of  the  most  amazing  things  about 
this  war  is  the  way  the  bizarre  and  unnat- 
ural become  the  normal  after  a  short  time. 
Take  this  hospital  and  its  atmosphere:  af- 
I  ter  a  long  talk  ivith  him,  an  eighteen-year- 
old  boy  ivithout  legs  seems  like  the  normal 
!  eighteen-year-old.  You  might  even  be  sur- 
I  prised  if  a  boy  of  the  same  age  should  walk 
j  in  on  both  his  legs.  He  would  seem  the 


freak  and  the  object  of  pity.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine,  after  seeing  some  of  these  men, 
that  all  young  men  are  arriving  on  this 
planet  with  stumps  instead  of  limbs. 

The  same  holds  true  iiith  life  at  the  front. 
The  same  horrible  unrealness  that  is  so 
hard  to  describe. . . .  I  think  Til  have  to 
write  a  book  about  all  this  sometime. 

But  even  here,  he  can't  conclude  without  re- 
verting to  cliche  and  twerpy  optimism: 

Enough  for  this  morning.  Tm  feeling 
well  and  Vm  very  comfortable,  and  the  food 
is  improving.  We  had  chicken  and  ice  cream 
yesterday! 

He  has  not  read  Swift  yet,  but  in  the  vision 
of  the  young  men  with  their  stumps  there's 
perhaps  a  hint  that  he's  going  to.  And  indeed, 
when  he  enrolled  in  graduate  school  later,  the 
first  course  he  was  attracted  to  was  on  Swift 
and  Pope.  And  ever  since  he's  been  trying  to 
understand  satire,  and  even  to  experiment  with 
it  himself. 

It  was  in  the  army  that  I  discovered  my 
calling.  I  hadn't  known  that  I  was  a  teacher, 
but  I  found  I  could  explain  things:  the  oper- 
ation of  flamethrowers,  map-reading,  small- 
arms  firing,  "field  sanitation."  I  found  I  could 
"lecture  '  and  organize  and  make  things  clear. 
I  could  start  at  the  beginning  of  a  topic  and 
lead  an  audience  to  the  end.  When  the  war 
was  over,  being  trained  for  nothing  useful,  I 
naturally  fell  into  the  course  that  would  re- 
quire largely  a  mere  continuation  of  this  act. 
In  becoming  a  college  teacher  of  literature  I 
was  aware  of  lots  of  coinpany:  thousands  of 
veterans  swarmed  to  graduate  schools  to  study 
literature,  persuaded  that  poetry  and  prose 
could  save  the  world,  or  at  least  help  wash 
away  some  of  the  intellectual  shame  of  the 
years  we'd  been  through.  From  this  generation 
came  John  Berryman  and  Randall  Jarrell  and 
Delmore  Schwartz  and  Saul  Bellow  and  Louis 
Simpson  and  Richard  Wilbur  and  William 
Meredith  and  all  the  others  who,  afire  with  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Criticism,  embraced  lit- 
erature, and  the  teaching  of  it,  as  quasi-reli- 
gious obligation. 


"To  become 
disillusioned 
you  must 
earlier  have 
been 

illusioned." 


To  THIS  day  I  tend  to  think  of  all  hier- 
archies, especially  the  academic  one, 
as  military.  The  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, at  the  "bottom,"  are  the  re- 
cruits and  draftees,  privates  all.  Teaching 
assistants  and  graduate  students  are  the  non- 
coms,  with  grades  I  only  officers  have  "ranks") 
varying  according  to  seniority:  a  G-4  is  more 
important  than  a  G-1,  etc.  Instructors,  where 
they  still  exist,  are  the  second  and  first  lieu- 
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tenants,  and  together  with  the  assistant  profes- 
sors I  captains )  make  up  the  company-grade 
officers.  When  we  move  up  to  the  tenured  ranks, 
associate  professors  answer  to  field-grade  of- 
ficers, majors  and  colonels.  Professors  are 
generals,  beginning  with  brigadier — that's  a 
newly  promoted  one.  Most  are  major-generals, 
and  upon  retirement  they  will  be  advanced  to 
lieutenant-general  ("professor  emeritus").  The 
main  academic  administration  is  less  like  a 
higher  authority  in  the  same  structure  than 
an  adjacent  echelon,  like  a  group  of  powerful 
congressmen,  for  example,  or  people  from  the 
judge  advocate's  or  inspector  general's  depart- 
ments. The  board  of  trustees,  empowered  to 
make  professorial  appointments  and  thus  con- 
fer academic  ranks  and  privileges,  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  signs  commissions  very  like  letters  of  ac- 
ademic appointment:  "Reposing  special  trust 

and  confidence  in  the  .  .  .  abilities  of  , 

I  do  appoint  him,"  etc.  It  is  not  hard  to  see 
also  that  the  military  principle  crudely  reg- 
istered in  the  axiom  "rank  has  its  privileges" 
operates  in  academic  life,  where  there  are  such 
plums  to  be  plucked  as  frequent  leaves  of  ab- 
sence, single-occupant  offices,  light  teaching 
loads,  and  convenient,  all-weather  parking 
spaces. 

I  think  this  generally  unconscious  way  of 
conceiving  of  the  academic  hierarchy  is  com- 
mon among  people  who  went  to  graduate 
school  immediately  after  the  war,  and  who 
went  on  the  G.I.  Bill.  Perhaps  many  were  at- 
tracted to  university  teaching  as  a  postwar 
profession  because  in  part  they  felt  they  un- 
derstood its  mechanisms  already.  Hence  their 
ambitiousness,  their  sense  that  if  to  be  a  first 
lieutenant  is  fine,  to  work  up  to  lieutenant- 
general  is  wonderful.  And  I  suspect  that  their 
conception  of  instruction  is  still,  like  mine, 
tinged  with  Army.  I  think  all  of  us  of  that 
vintage  feel  uneasy  with  forms  of  teaching 
that  don't  recognize  a  clear  hierarchy — team- 
teaching,  for  example,  or  even  the  seminar, 
which  assumes  the  fiction  that  leader  and  par- 
ticipants possess  roughly  equal  knowledge  and 
authority.  For  students  (that  is,  enlisted  men) 
to  prosecute  a  rebellion,  as  in  the  Sixties  and 
early  Seventies,  is  tantamount  to  mutiny,  an 
offense,  as  the  Articles  of  War  indicate,  "to 
be  punished  by  death,  or  such  other  punish- 
ment as  a  court-martial  shall  direct."  I  have 
never  been  an  enthusiast  for  the  Movement. 

In  addition  to  remaining  rank-conscious,  I 
persist  in  the  army  habit  of  exact  personnel 
classification.  For  me,  everyone  still  has  an 
invisible  "spec  number"  indicating  what  his 
job  is  or  what  he's  supposed  to  be  doing. 
Thus  a  certain  impatience  with  people  of  am- 


biguous identity  or,  worse,  people  who  don' 
seem  to  do  anything,  like  self-proclaimed  no\ 
elists  and  poets  who  generate  no  apprehens: 
ble  product.  These  seem  to  me  the  T-5s  of  th 
postwar  world,  mere  technicians  fifth  grade 
parasites,  drones,  noncombatants. 

Twenty  years  after  the  First  World  Wa 
Siegfried  Sassoon  reports  that  he  is  still  ha\ 
ing  dreams  about  it.  dreams  less  of  terror  tha: 
of  obligation.  He  dreams  that 

the  War  is  still  going  on  and  I  have  got  to 
return  to  the  Front.  I  complain  bitterly  to 
myself  because  it  hasn't  stopped  yet.  I  am 
ivorried  because  I  can't  find  my  active-ser- 
vice kit.  I  am  worried  because  I  have  for- 
gotten hoiv  to  be  an  officer.  I  feel  that  I 
cant  face  it  again,  and  sometimes  I  burst 
into  tears  and  say,  "It's  no  good,  I  can't  do 
it."  But  I  know  that  I  can't  escape  going 
back,  and  search  frantically  for  my  lost 
equipment. 

That's  uniquely  the  dream  of  a  junior  officer 
I  had  such  dreams  too,  and  mine  persiste< 
until  about  1960,  when  I  was  thirty-six,  pas 
recall  age. 


T 


HOSE  WHO  actually  fought  on  the  lin 
in  the  war,  especially  if  they  wer 
wounded,  constitute  an  in-group  foi 
ever  separate  from  those  who  did  not 
Praise  or  blame  does  not  attach:  rather,  ther 
is  the  accidental  possession  of  a  special  err 
pirical  knowledge,  a  feeling  of  a  mysteriou 
shared  ironic  awareness  manifesting  itself  ii 
an  instinctive  skepticism  about  pretension 
publicly  enunciated  truths,  the  vanities 
learning,  and  the  pomp  of  authority.  Thos 
who  fought  know  a  secret  about  themselves 
and  it's  not  very  nice.  As  Fiederic  Manninj 
said  in  1929.  remembering  1914^1918:  "Wa 
is  waged  by  men:  not  by  beasts,  or  by  gods 
It  is  a  peculiarly  human  activity.  To  call  it 
crime  against  mankind  is  to  miss  at  least  hal 
its  significance;  it  is  also  the  punishment  of 
crime." 

And  now  that  those  who  fought  have  growi 
much  older,  we  must  wonder  at  the  franti 
avidity  with  whicli  we  struggled  then  to  avoi( 
death,  digging  our  foxholes  like  madmen,  run 
ning  from  danger  with  burning  lungs  am 
pounding  hearts.  What,  really,  were  we  & 
frightened  of?  Sometimes  now  the  feelin{ 
comes  over  us  that  Housman's  lines,  which  ii 
our  boyhood  we  thought  attractively  cynical 
are  really  just: 

Life,  to  be  sure,  is  nothing  much  to  lose; 
But  young  men  think  it  is,  and  we  were 
young. 
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A SATURDAY  NIGHT  in  summer:  his 
mother  and  two  sisters  had  dates  and 
he  did  not  want  to  greet  the  boys  and 
the  man,  so  he  sat  by  the  swimming 
pool,  with  his  back  to  the  house,  and  gazed 
at  the  lake  and  the  woods  beyond  it.  The 
house  was  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  and,  past  the 
pool,  the  lawn  was  a  long  slope  down  to  the 
lake.  The  sun  was  low  over  the  trees,  and  their 
shadows  spread  toward  him  on  the  water. 
When  he  heard  the  last  car,  most  of  the  lake 
was  dark  and  the  sun  was  nearly  gone  beyond 
the  trees.  The  cars  would  return  in  the  same 
order:  Stephanie  by  twelve,  Julie  by  two  now 
that  she  was  eighteen,  then  his  mother;  he 
would  wake  as  each  one  turned  into  the  drive- 
way, and  sleep  af.ter  the  front  door  closed  and 
light  footsteps  had  gone  from  kitchen  to  bath- 
room to  bedroom.  Stephanie  was  sixteen  and 
stayed  longest  at  the  front  door  and  in  the 
kitchen;  his  mother  was  quickest  at  the  door 
and  did  not  stop  at  the  kitclien  unless  a  man 
came  in  for  a  drink,  then  Walter  slept  and 
woke  again  when  the  car  started  in  the  drive- 
way, and  he  listened  to  his  mother  climbing 
the  stairs  and  going  to  her  room.  Now  she 
called  him,  and  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
her  standing  behind  the  screen  door. 
"I'm  going  now." 
"Have  a  good  time." 


w 


HEN  THE  CAR  was  gone,  he  rose 
and  walked  around  the  pool,  then 
downhill  to  the  lake,  darker  now 
than  the  sky.  The  sun  sliowed 
through  the  woods  as  burning  leaves.  Then  it 
was  gone,  leaving  him  in  the  black  and  gray 
solitude  that  touched  him,  and  gave  him  the 


peaceful  joy  of  sorrow  that  was  his  alone,  that 
singled  him  out  from  all  others.  A  sound  in- 
truded: above  the  frogs'  croaking  and  the 
flutter  and  soft  plash  of  stirring  geese,  so 
familiar  that  they  were,  to  him,  audible  silence, 
he  heard  now  the  rhythmic  splashes  and  lap- 
ping of  a  swimmer.  He  looked  to  his  right, 
near  the  shore,  where  purple  loosestrife  stood, 
deflowered  by  night,  like  charcoal  strokes 
three  feet  tall.  Beyond  their  tops  he  saw  a 
head  and  arms  and  the  small  white  roil  of 
W'ater  at  the  feet.  The  swimmer  angled  toward 
him.  Above  and  behind  him,  he  felt  the  pres- 
ence of  his  house:  that  place  where,  nearly 
always,  he  could  go  when  he  did  not  want 
something  to  happen.  He  stared  at  the  head 
and  arms  coming  to  him.  They  rose:  slender 
chest  and  waist  of  a  boy  walking  through  the 
dark  w^ater,  then  light  bathing  suit  and  1 
and  the  boy  stepped  onto  the  bank  and  shook 
his  head,  sprinkling  Walter's  face,  then  he 
pushed  his  hair  back  from  his  forehead.  He 
was  neither  taller  nor  broader  than  Waltf 
who  glanced  at  the  boy's  biceps  and  did  not 
see  in  them,  either,  the  source  of  his  fear. 

"It's  against  the  law  to  swim  in  there,"  he 
said.  "That's  a  reservoir." 

"I  pissed  in  it  too.  Let's  swim  in  your  pool." 

"How  do  you  know  I  have  one?" 

"You  live  here?" 

"Yes." 

"Everybody  on  this  road's  got  one.  I  can 
see  all  the  backyards  from  the  sundeck." 

"Don't  you  have  one?" 

"It's  empty."  He  started  walking  up  the 
slope.  "Which  house?" 

"Straight  ahead." 

Walter  followed  him  up  to  the  lighted  house 
and  stood  at  the  shallow  end  while  the  boy 


ent  to  the  deep  end  and  dived  in  and  swam 
ick,  then  stood. 

"I  have  to  go  put  on  my  suit." 

"Turn  on  the  underwater  lights." 

He  turned  them  on  with  the  switch  near  the 
)or  and  went  upstairs;  his  room  looked  over 
e  pool,  and  in  the  dark  he  stood  at  the 
indow  and  undressed,  watching  the  boy 
lashing  silver  as  he  moved  fast  through  the 
Iter  that  was  greener  now  in  the  light  from 
e  bottom  of  the  pool.  Naked,  he  looked 
■yond  at  the  slope  and  lake  and,  on  its  far 
de,  the  trees  like  a  tufted  black  wall.  He  put 
\  his  damp  trunks  and  went  down  the  car- 
'ted  hall  and  stairs  and  out  through  the 
tchen.  then  ran  across  flagstones  to  the  side 
■  the  pool,  glimpsing  the  boy  to  his  left,  in 
e  deep  end,  and  dived,  opening  his  eyes  to 
ibbles  and  the  pale  bottom  coming  up  at 
m.  He  touched  it  with  his  fingers.  Under 
e  night  sky  the  water  felt  heavy,  deeper.  He 
ced  his  back  and  started  to  rise;  the  boy 
as  up  there,  breaststroking.  then  bending 
to  a  dive,  coming  down  at  Walter,  under  his 
fted  arms:  a  shoulder  struck  his  chest,  an 
•m  went  around  it.  then  the  boy  was  behind 
m,  the  arm  moved  and  was  around  his  neck, 
ghtening  and  pulling,  and  he  went  backward 
ward  the  bottom,  and  with  both  hands 
■rked  at  the  wrist  and  forearm,  cool  and  slick 
nder  his  prying  fingers.  His  jaws  were 
amped  tight  on  the  pressure  rising  from  his 
lest.  He  released  some,  and  bubbles  rose 
iward  the  dark  air.  He  rolled  toward  the 
Dttom,  touched  it  for  balance  with  a  hand, 


swung  his  feet  down  to  it,  and  thrust  upward 
with  straightening  legs;  he  had  exhaled  again; 
he  released  the  boy's  arm  and  stroked  upward 
and  kicked  and  kept  his  mouth  closed  against 
the  throbbing  emptiness  in  his  chest,  then 
breathed  water  and  rose  to  the  air  choking, 
inhaling,  coughing.  The  boy's  arm  had  left  his 
throat.  He  did  not  look  behind  him.  Slowly  he 
swam  away,  head  out  of  the  water,  coughing; 
he  climbed  out  of  the  pool  and,  bent  over, 
coughed  and  spat  on  the  flagstones.  He  heard 
the  feet  behind  him. 

"You're  crazy,"  he  said,  then  straightened 
and  turned  and  looked  at  the  boy's  eyes.  He 
had  seen  them  before,  on  school  playgrounds: 
amused,  playful,  and  with  a  shimmer  of  affec- 
tion, they  had  looked  at  him  as  knowingly  as 
his  family  and  his  closest  friends  did.  Boys 
with  those  eyes  never  fought  in  fury;  they 
rarely  fought  at  all.  They  threw  your  books  in 
the  mud.  pushed  you  against  walls,  pulled 
your  hair,  punched  your  arm  or  stomach, 
shamed  and  goaded  you,  while  watching  boys 
and  girls  urged  you  to  fight.  Two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  twelve,  he  had  leaped  into  those 
voices,  onto  the  bully,  and  they  rolled  grap- 
pling in  the  dust,  then  he  was  on  his  back, 
shoulders  pinned  by  knees,  fists  striking  his 
face  before  someone  pulled  the  boy  away.  For 
the  rest  of  the  school  year  he  was  free;  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  boyhood,  for  he  knew  that 
the  months  of  peace  were  worth  the  fear  and 
pain  of  the  first  quick  fight,  so  he  was  ready 
for  that,  and  so  was  left  alone.  This  boy's  eyes 
were  brown;  Walter  swung  his  right  fist  at 
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them  and  struck  the  nose.  The  boy  raised  a 
hand  to  it,  and  looked  at  blood  on  the  fingers. 
He  wiped  them  on  his  trunks;  blood  had 
reached  his  lip  now. 

'T  didn't  know  you  were  scared,"  the  boy 
said. 

"Scared  my  ass." 
"I  mean  underwater." 
"I  couldn't  breathe." 
The  boy  folded  his  arms. 
"I  could." 

"Let's  go  inside  and  fix  your  nose." 

"Let's  go  inside  and  eat." 

The  boy  turned  and  dived.  Swimming  under- 
water he  pinched  and  rubbed  his  nose,  and 
blood  wafted  from  his  fingers,  became  the 
green-tinted  pale  blue  of  the  pool.  He  swam 
to  the  other  side;  Walter  walked  around  the 
pool  and  they  went  into  the  kitchen.  The  boy 
stood  at  the  bar.  Looking  into  the  refrigerator, 
Walter  said:  "Peaches,  grapes,  liverwurst. 
cheese — four  kinds  of  cheese — "  He  turned 
and  looked  at  the  boy;  his  eyes  had  not 
changed. 


IN  THE  STILL  heat  of  Sunday  morning  he 
slept  long  and  woke  clammy  to  the  voices 
of  his  sisters  and  mother  rising  from  the 
terrace.  Every  day  in  summer  his  sisters 
slept  late,  and  his  mother  did  on  weekends, 
and  he  loved  those  mornings,  going  downstairs 
quiet  and  alone  to  eat  cereal  and  read  the 
baseball  news,  feeling  in  the  kitchen  silence 
their  sleeping  behind  the  three  closed  doors 
above  him.  They  woke  loudly,  talking  in  the 
hall  and  from  one  bathroom  door  to  another, 
and  through  bedroom  doors  as  they  altered 
their  hair  and  faces;  their  voices  came  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  kitclien,  then  they  en- 
tered, red-lipped  and  tan  and  scented;  talking, 
they  turned  on  the  radio  and  made  coffee  and 
lit  cigarettes.  It  seemed  that  always  at  least 
one  of  them  was  smoking,  at  least  one  was 
talking,  and  all  three  of  them  were  now,  on 
the  terrace  beneath  his  window;  he  had  not 
waked  when  they  came  home  in  the  night,  so 
his  own  night  of  sleep  seemed  long:  and, 
having  no  place  to  go,  he  still  felt  that  he  was 
late.  He  looked  down  at  them  sitting  at  the 
glass  table;  their  hair,  chestnut  in  three  sea- 
sons, was  lighter;  they  wore  two-piece  bathing 
suits,  and  his  mother  and  Julie  drank  Bloody 
Marys;  Stephanie  had  a  glass  of  wine.  His 
mother  let  her  drink  wine  at  dinner  and  at 
Sunday  brunch,  and  only  Walter  knew  that 
when  she  drank  at  brunch  she  got  drunk,  for 
they  stayed  at  the  table  longer  than  at  any 
dinner  except  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
and  neither  Julie  nor  his  mother  was  sober 


enough  to  notice  her  rose  cheeks  and  shinin 
eyes.  He  put  on  his  trunks  and  made  his  be 
and  moved  past  their  rooms,  glancing  at  the 
beds  that  would  not  be  made  until  old  Noi 
from  Ireland  came  to  work  Monday  afternoo 
down  the  stairs  into  the  undulant  sound 
their  voices.  He  stepped  into  the  sunlight  an 
Stephanie  said:  "X^  ell  ^nally." 

They  smiled  at  him;  they  wished  him 
good  morning  and  he  returned  it;  Julie  sa 
why  couldn  t  she  meet  someone  as  good-loo 
ing  as  her  brother;  his  mother  puckered  h 
lips  for  a  kiss  and  he  gave  her  one.  Their  ha 
and  bathing  suits  were  dry.  He  stood  ahoy 
them  in  tlie  warmth  of  the  sun  and  their  lov 
and  his  for  them:  their  eyes  flushed  his  cheek 
and  he  left:  went  to  the  deep  end  and  dive 
in  and  swam  fast  laps  of  the  pool  until  he 
winded,  then  returned  to  them.  Someone  ha 
poured  him  a  glass  of  orange  juice.  His  moth 
blew  smoke  and  said:  "Spinach  crepes,  ki 
Can  you  handle  it?" 

"Sure." 

Stephanie  looked  down  at  herself  and  saic 
"I  shouldn't  handle  anything." 
"You're  not  fat,"  he  said. 
"I  need  to  lose  seven  pounds." 
"Bull." 

"She  does,"  his  mother  said.  "But  n 
today." 

"Do  it  gradually,"  Julie  said.  "Give  yoi 
self  three  weeks." 

"That's  August.  I'd  like  to  get  into  n 
bathing  suit  before  August." 

He  looked  through  the  glass  table  at  h 
black  pants  like  a  wide  belt  around  her  hij 

"You're  in  it,"  he  said. 

"And  look  what  shows,"  and  she  pinch( 
flesh  above  the  pants. 

"You  have  to  be  really  skinny  to  wear  the 
things,"  he  said,  then  grinned,  looking  throuj 
glass  at  his  mother  s  and  Julie's  flat  skin  abo 
the  maroon  and  blue  swathes,  and  Julie  sai 
"Okay,  everybody  stare  at  Walter's  pelvis." 

He  stood  and,  profiled  to  them,  he  drew 
his  stomach  muscles,  expanded  his  chest,  flex 
his  left  arm.  and  looked  down  at  them  ov 
the  rising  and  falling  curve  of  his  bicep 
he  rotated  his  wrist. 

"Our  macho  man,"  Julie  said,  and  his  fath 
was  there:  not  a  memory  of  the  broad  hai 
chest,  and  hair  curling  over  the  gold  watchba: 
as  he  read  the  Sunday  paper  before  swimmi 
his  laps,  but  his  father  in  Philadelphia,  in  tl 
apartment  of  leaves:  plants  growing  downwa 
from  suspended  pots  and  upward  from  p( 
on  tables  and  floor,  his  father  like  a  man  re£ 
ing  in  a  jungle  clearing;  he  sat  and  dra 
juice  and  his  mother  said:  "Were  you  up  li 
last  night?" 


"No." 

'  "What  did  you  do?" 
"Nothing." 

He  picked  up  a  green  cigarette  pack,  let  it 
1,  pushed  it  toward  Stephanie.  He  looked 
yond  Julie  at  Canada  geese  on  the  lake;  his 
)ther  and  the  girls  were  talking  again,  and 
leaned  back  in  the  canvas  deck  chair  and 
)ked  up  at  the  blue  sky,  then  closed  his  eyes 
d  turned  his  face  to  the  sun,  and  breathed 
eply  into  the  chill  of  his  lie  until  it  was  gone, 
d  his  mother  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  he 
ened  his  eyes  and  watched  the  girls  talking. 
I  ley  rarely  said  anything  he  wanted  to  know, 
I  t  he  liked  hearing  their  voices  and  watching 
j  2ir  faces  and  hands:  tliey  spoke  of  clothes, 
1  d  he  looked  with  tender  amusement  at  their 
ssionate  eyes,  their  lips  closing  on  cigarettes 
th  sensuous  pouts  he  knew  they  had  prac- 
ed;  hair  fell  onto  their  cheeks,  and  their 
nds  rose  to  it  and  lightly  swept  it  back,  as 
stroking  a  spiderweb.  From  the  house  behind 
m,  his  mother  came  with  a  broad  tray:  a 
■ttle  of  white  wine  in  an  ice  bucket,  a  bowl 
fruit,  four  plates  with  crepes,  a  glass  of 
ilk,  and  ringed  napkins.  He  believed  Julie — 
't  maybe  Stephanie — had  asked  one  Sunday: 
hat  did  you  do  with  Dad's  napkin  ring?  But 
!  ice  he  could  not  remember  the  answer,  he 
iS  not  sure  anyone  had  ever  asked;  perhaps 
[  had  dreamed  it;  or  had  imagined  someone 
king,  and  had  waited  for  that;  he  slipped 
'  len  from  silver,  and  his  mother  asked  him  to 
>ur  the  wine.  For  over  a  year  of  Sundays  and 
t  nners  he  had  poured  the  wine,  but  always  he 
I  lited  for  his  mother  to  ask  him:  he  disliked 
)ing  what  his  father  had  done,  felt  artificial 
'  id  very  young  and  disloyal  too,  as  if  he  were 
•Iping  to  close  the  space  his  father  had  left 
I  :hind;  and  he  disliked  her  never  saying  that 
1  e  wanted  him  to  pour  because  his  father  was 
me.  While  his  sisters  nibbled  and  moaned 
I  id  sipped,  he  ate  fast,  head  down,  waiting 
r  his  mother  to  strike  back,  knowing  she 
I  as  watching  yet  would  not  tell  him  the  truth: 
at  she  wanted  him  to  eat  with  slow  apprecia- 
'  m  of  her  work.  She  would  tell  him  that 
'  tting  fast  was  bad  for  him.  Then  he  heard  the 
[ueak-skid  of  brakes  and  tires  and  turned  to 
e  him  at  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  straddling 
I  s  bicycle,  barechested,  wearing  cut-off  jeans 
'  id  sneakers  without  socks.  Walter  nodded 
I   him,  ate  the  last  of  the  crepe,  and  stood, 
'  oking  at  his  mother  as  he  swallowed  and 
I  iped  his  mouth. 
!  "Fm  going  bike  riding." 
!  "Who's  that?" 

'  "Mark  Evans."  Walking  away,  he  looked 
ick  over  his  shoulder  and  said:  "They  moved 
I  yesterday." 


IN  THE  WOODS  near  the  road  he  and  Mark 
lay  face  down  in  the  shadow  of  trees  and 
looked  through  branches  and  brown  nee- 
dles of  a  larger  fallen  branch  of  pine;  Mark 
had  dragged  it  from  deeper  in  the  woods, 
where  their  bicycles  were  chained  to  a  tree. 
Moist  dead  leaves  were  cool  against  Walter's 
flesh. 

Out  in  the  sunlight  the  white  handkerchief 
hung:  folded  over  a  length  of  fishing  line  tied 
to  trees  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  road, 
it  was  suspended  three  feet  above  the  blacktop, 
motionless  in  the  still  air. 

"It's  like  waiting  in  ambush,"  Walter  said. 

"It's  better  at  night.  It  looks  like  a  ghost  at 
night." 

"It  looks  like  one  now." 

The  first  car  that  came  around  the  curve 
down  the  road  to  their  left  was  green  and 
foreign;  Walter  pressed  his  palms  and  bare 
toes  against  the  earth  and  saw  a  second  shape 
behind  the  windshield,  a  woman,  and  then  two 
more  figures  in  the  back,  and  now  the  driver's 
face:  a  man  beyond  the  hood,  wearing  sun- 
glasses, right  hand  at  the  top  of  the  wheel, 
peering  now,  shifting  down,  slowing  and  slow- 
ing, the  woman's  hands  in  front  of  her,  pushing 
toward  the  windshield,  then  her  head  out  of 
the  window,  saying  "What  is  it?"  and  the  chil- 
dren leaning  forward,  arms  and  hands  out  of 
the  windows,  and  the  man  stopped  and  got 
out.  He  was  tall  and  wore  a  suit,  and  Walter 
pressed  against  the  leaves  and  watched  him 
holding  the  line  and  looking  down  both  of  its 
ends;  then  breaking  it,  and  watching  the  hand- 
kerchief fall,  and  standing  with  fists  on  his 
hips,  turning  his  head  from  one  side  of  the 
road  to  the  other  as  he  spoke:  "I  want  you 
boys  to  think  about  something  while  you're 
in  there  laughing  and  having  your  fun.  You 
could  kill  somebody.  You  could  make  some- 
body swerve  into  another  car.  I've  got  two  kids 
in  mine.  You  could  have  caused  something 
you'd  regret  for  the  rest  of  your  lives."  Then 
he  went  back  to  his  car.  Before  he  got  in,  his 
wife  said:  "Don't  just  leave  it  in  the  road." 

"I  don't  want  to  touch  it." 

She  opened  the  door  but  he  said  "Let's  go" 
and  got  in  and  shifted  and  drove  slowly  by, 
his  wife  hunting  the  woods,  her  eyes  sweeping 
the  fallen  pine  branch.  Then  the  car  was  hid- 
den by  trees  and  he  listened  to  it  going  faster 
up  the  road,  and  laughing  he  stood  and 
squeezed  Mark's  shoulders  and  hopped  and 
skipped  in  a  circle,  pulling  Mark  with  him, 
forcing  the  sound  of  his  laughter  faster  when 
it  slowed  and  louder  when  it  lulled;  he  stopped 
dancing  and  laughing,  but  still  quivering  with 
jubilance,  he  squeezed  Mark's  shoulder  and 
shouted:  "I  don't  want  to  touch  it." 


'They  rarely 
said  anything 
he  wanted  to 
know." 


Andre  Dubus 
THE  NEW  BOY 


HEN  HE  RODE  his  bicycle  up  the 
driveway,  the  sun  was  low  above 
the  trees  across  the  lake,  and  his 
mother  and  sisters  were  still  at 
the  glass  table;  then  coming  out  of  the  garage, 
he  saw  that  it  was  not  still  but  again:  his 
mother  and  Julie  wore  dresses  and  Stephanie 
wore  shorts;  beyond  them,  downwind,  smoke 
rose  from  charcoal  in  the  wheeled  grill. 
"I'll  be  right  down,"  he  said. 
"I'm  coming  up,"  his  mother  said. 
He  went  into  the  pale  light  of  the  house,  up 
the  stairs,  hearing  the  screen  door  open  and 
shut,  and  the  clack  of  her  steps  on  the  kitchen 
floor  then  muted  by  carpets  as  she  followed 
him  up.  His  room  was  sunlit.  He  looked  down 
at  Julie  and  Stephanie,  then  turned  to  face  the 
door  a  moment  before  she  entered  it.  Her 
dress  was  white  and,  between  its  straps,  a  pearl 
necklace  lay  on  her  tan  skin.  She  had  a  ciga- 
rette in  one  hand  and  a  drink  in  the  other:  a 
tall  clear  one  with  a  piece  of  lime  among  the 
bubbles  and  ice."Did  you  have  a  good  day?" 
"Yes." 

"Where  did  you  go?" 
"Bike  riding." 

She  put  her  drink  on  the  chest  of  drawers 
and  flicked  ashes  into  her  hand. 

"That's  quite  a  workout." 

"We  went  to  the  woods  too." 

"You  were  right  across  the  lake?" 

"The  big  woods.  By  the  highway." 

"Oh.  You  said — Mark? — moved  here  yes- 
terday? When  did  you  meet  him?" 

"Last  night." 

"Where?" 

"Here.  He  was  looking  around." 

"Well  I  don't  want  to" — she  glanced  at  her 
drink,  drew  on  her  cigarette,  flicked  ashes  in 
her  hand — "I  don't  want  to  make  a  big  thing 
out  of  it,  but  why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  really  don't?  That's  so — I  don't  know, 
it's  so — strange."  With  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  her  ash  hand  she  picked  up  her  drink. 
"Well.  Will  you  do  something  for  me?  Ask 
him  to  come  over  sometime  when  I'm  home. 
We'll  have  dinner.  Will  you  do  that?" 

"I'll  ask  him." 

He  looked  at  the  cigarette  burning  close  to 
her  fingers. 

"Good.  I  like  meeting  your  friends.  You 
have  time  to  shower  before  dinner,  pal." 

"I  was  about  to." 

She  smiled  and  left  and  he  followed  her  to 
the  door  and  said  to  her  back  as  she  moved 
down  the  hall,  gingerly  holding  the  drink  and 
cigarette:  "Will  I  have  time  to  swim?" 

"Plenty  of  time,'*  she  called  over  her  shoul- 
der. "It's  pork." 


THE  APARTMENT  in  Philadelphia  smellec 
of  the  city,  not  only  exhaust  but  some 
thing  else  that  came  through  the  opei 
windows:  a  staleness,  as  though  Phila 
delphia  itself  were  enclosed  by  ceiling  an( 
walls,  and  today's  breeze  carried  to  his  lung 
yesterday's  cement  and  stirred  dust;  when  th- 
windows  were  closed,  the  apartment's  motion 
less  air  had  no  smell  and  that  too,  for  Waltei 
was  Philadelphia.  With  his  father  in  the  apart 
ment  she  had  filled  with  plants  was  blondi 
Jenny  who,  that  first  morning  when  he  visite( 
them  for  a  weekend,  knocked  on  his  door  anc 
he  woke  remembering  where  he  was  and  sai( 
Yes  and  she  came  in  with  a  tray  holding  ho 
chocolate  and  bread  she  had  baked  last  night 
wrapped  in  hot  foil — that  child,  his  mothe 
had  said,  that  child.  With  those  clothes  fron 
Nashville  by  way  of  Hollywood.  What  is  she. 
There  aren't  any  more  hippies.  I'm  sorry,  chil 
dren,  he's  your  father  but  I  cannot  can  no 
live  quietly  through  this  mad  time.  She  wa 
born  the  year  we  were  married  and  I've  spen 
twenty-two  years  giving  my  life  to  my  husbam 
and  my  home  and  now  it  feels  like  I  was  jus 
taking  care  of  him  while  she  did  nothing  bu 
get  taller  and  busty  so  he  could  leave  with  he 
— Jenny  sat  on  the  bed  and  talked  to  hir 
while  he  drank  the  chocolate  and  ate  the  breai 
and  liked  her,  and  understood  his  father's  lo\ 
ing  her,  and  so  shared  his  father's  guilt.  H  ! 
was  the  first  to  visit;  in  two  weeks  Stephani 
would  come,  and  then  Julie,  because  there  wa 
only  the  one  guest  room,  his  father  said,  am 
his  mother  said:  He's  protecting  that  girl  fron 
handling  all  of  you  at  once.  Jenny  said:  Yoi 
probably  don't  like  breakfast  in  bed  and  h. 
said:  No,  not  even  when  I'm  sick  and  sh 
blushed,  smiling  at  herself,  and  said:  /  don' I 
either.  I'll  stop  trying  so  hard.  Are  you  a\» 
right?  At  first  he  thought  she  meant  the  bed 
the  room,  his  hunger,  then  looking  at  her  hi 
knew  she  didn't,  and  he  said:  Yes.  And  Sti 
phanie  and  Julie?  They'll  be  all  right.  They'r' 
not  now?  They'll  get  better.  Is  your  mom?  Nc 
That's  uhy  they're  not.  It's  awful.  I  wish — Hi 
wanted  to  hear  the  wish:  perhaps  behind  he' 
worried  blue  eyes  she  wished  his  father  ha^ 
no  wife,  no  children,  that  he  and  his  mothe 
and  Julie  and  Stephanie  were  dead  or  hai 
never  lived;  now  sadly  he  saw  them,  th 
woman  and  girls  he  had  left  at  home:  the 
were  in  the  living  room,  talking,  then  the 
vanished;  for  moments  their  voices  lingere 
in  the  room  and  then  faded  with  them  int 
space.  There's  too  much  to  wish,  she  said 
there's  nothing  to  wish.  I  just  have  to  hope 
For  n  hat?  That  nobody's  hurt  too  badly  fo 
too  long. 

Sunday  night  he  boarded  an  airplane  fo 
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;  second  time  in  three  days  and  in  his  life; 

had  spent  most  of  the  flight  Friday  after- 
on  imagining  the  weekend,  making  himself 
i  and  awkwartlly  intrusive  in  his  father's 
kv  home  and  life  before  he  saw  either.  He 
d  met  Jenny,  had  eaten  dinner  in  restaurants 
:h  lier  and  his  father  and  sisters;  but  that 
s  all.  Sunday  in  the  plane  he  liked  being 
■ne  with  the  small  light  over  his  head  and 
'  black  sky  at  his  cool  window;  a  man  sat 
jide  him,  but  he  was  alone:  no  one  knew 
n,  and  when  the  stewardess  spoke  to  him 

though  he  were  either  boy  or  man,  he  felt 
it  his  age  as  well  as  his  name  had  remained 

the  earth.  Philadelphia  was  done;  Phila- 
Iphia  was  good;  he  could  go  back,  and  now 

was  going  home. 

His  mother  and  sisters  ate  dinner  in  Boston, 
tn  met  him  at  the  airport,  and  he  sat  in  the 
ckseat  with  Stephanie;  the  night  was  cool 
d  in  the  closed  car  he  remembered  what  he 
d  forgotten  to  remember  until  now:  Jenny 
d  his  father  smelled  of  soap  and  cloth  and 
sh,  and  no  smoke  drifted  toward  his  face 
rough  the  still  air  of  their  rooms.  He  started 
say  this,  nearly  said:  At  least  she  doesn't 
wke:  then  he  knew  he  must  not. 
"So  how  was  it,"  Stephanie  said,  and  watch- 
z,  his  mother  in  part  profile,  hair  and  upper 
eek,  her  hand  on  the  wheel,  smoke  pluming 
)m  her  mouth  he  could  not  see,  he  told  of 
e  weekend  without  once  saying  Jenny.  For 
a  next  few  nights,  when  at  dinner  they  ques- 
)ned  him  or  he  remembered  something  about 
e  weekend  that  he  wanted  to  make  alive 


again  with  words  so  it  would  be  more  than 
just  a  memory,  he  glanced  from  his  sisters  to 
his  mother's  face,  her  eyes  quick  and  lips  se- 
verely set,  and  said  Dad  and  ive  and  all  but 
twice  was  able  to  avoid  saying  even  they,  until 
finally  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  shame  of 
loving  two  women  and  betraying  them  both, 
and  he  kept  his  memories  in  silence.  Then 
Stephanie  went  to  Philadelphia  and  came  back 
and  he  watched  his  mother's  face  at  the  din- 
ners and  said  nothing  or  little  and  began  to 
rid  himself  of  shame,  and  in  the  week  after 
Julie's  visit  he  knew  he  had  never  had  reason 
for  shame,  that  he  had  not  been  afraid  to  tell 
his  mother  he  loved  Jenny  too,  that  it  was  not 
he  but  she  who  needed  the  lie;  and,  loving 
her,  he  felt  detached  and  older  and  at  times 
he  was  lonely. 

The  extended  family,  she  calls  us.  I  hope 
ive  can  be  like  sisters  someday;  she  actually 
said  that.  What  did  you  say?  I  wanted  to  say 
Right,  airhead:  incest.  She  gives  him  three 
eggs  a  iveek.  She  doesn't  know  what  to  call 
him.  When  she  talks  about  him  to  us.  She  said 
that.  She  feels  funny  when  she  says  Walter  and 
funny  when  she  says  Your  father.  So  ivhat 
does  she  do?  She  takes  turns.  And  if  she's 
talking  to  him  she  says  Hon.  Or  Darling.  No: 
nobody  says  darling  except  in  books.  She 
watches  his  salt  too.  And  every  day  before 
dinner  they  go  to  this  health  club  and  swim. 
How  cute.  She's  the  one  who  needs  it,  old 
thunder  thighs.  She  had  a  pimple.  She  looks 
out  of  those  big  blue  eyes  and  talks  about  how 
much  he  cares  about  us  and  I  ivanted  to  tell 


He  could  no 
longer  bear  the 
shame  of  loving 
two  women  and 
betraying  them 
both." 


Andre  Dubus  her  if  he  cares  so  much  why  is  he  here  with 
THF  NFW  ROY  ""^'^  she's  got  a  pimple  on  her  Chin — 

inf.  iMLW  CU  I  watched  them:  their  faces  over  plates  of 

food  glowed  with  malice,  the  timbre  of  their 
voices  was  sensually  wicked,  their  throaty 
laughter  mischievous.  They  were  eerie  and 
fascinating;  he  had  never  seen  them  like  this. 
He  knew  his  silence  was  not  disloyal  to  his 
father  and  Jenny;  sometimes  he  gave  his 
mother's  eyes  what  they  had  to  see:  he  smiled, 
even  laughed. 


AT  MGHT  THE  handkerchief  was  a  pale 
shape  in  the  air,  then  lit  by  headlights, 
and  he  knew  that  to  the  driver  it  had 
■suddenly  appeared  without  locomo- 
tion or  support,  and  the  cars  stopped  faster, 
and  the  voices  from  them  were  more  frightened 
and  then  more  angry.  One  night  they  rode 
past  the  woods  to  the  bridge  over  the  highway 
and  leaned  on  the  steel  fence  and  watched  the 
four  lanes  of  cars  coming  to  them  and  passing 
below.  They  pressed  against  the  vertical  rail- 
ings and  pissed  arcs  dropping  into  headlights. 

"I've  got  to  shit,"  he  said,  and  started  for 
the  woods. 

"Wait.  We  can  use  that." 
He  stopped  and  looked  at  Mark,  then  down 
at  the  cars. 

"You  think  I'm  going  to  squat  on  that  little 
fence  and  shit  over  the  highway?" 

Near  the  bridge  the  woods  ended  at  a  small 
clearing  before  the  slope  going  steeply  down 
to  the  highway.  Among  beer  bottles  and  cans 
Mark  found  a  paper  bag. 

"It  won't  do  anything,"  Walter  said.  "When 
it  hits  the  car.  //  it  hits  it." 
"You  have  any  matches?" 
"No." 

"We'll  get  some.  Go  on." 

He  started  to  go  into  the  woods,  but  Mark 
turned  and  walked  back  to  the  bridge,  so  he 
squatted  in  the  clearing  and  looked  at  bottles 
and  tire  tracks  in  the  grass  that  was  high 
enough  to  tickle  his  shins,  and  wondered  when 
the  teenagers  parked  here;  he  had  seen  them: 
once  there  were  three  or  four  cars  and  boys 
and  girls  sitting  on  fenders  or  standing,  but 
the  other  times  it  was  only  one  car  nestled  in 
the  shadows  of  the  woods,  dully  and  for  an 
instant  reflecting  his  mother's  headlights  as 
she  drove  off  the  bridge.  Always  he  had  seen 
them  from  his  mother's  car,  when  they  had 
been  to  a  movie  or  dinner  and  were  coming 
home  late.  Carrying  the  bag  away  from  his 
body,  he  went  onto  the  bridge,  his  face  turned 
to  the  breeze. 

"If  we  wait,  we  can  get  some  parkers,"  he 
said. 


"Get  our  asses  whipped  too." 

"We  could  sneak  through  the  woods.  L 
the  air  out  of  the  back  tires,  then  throw  th 
in  the  front  window." 

"What  do  you  think  he"ll  be  doing  while  i 
that  hissing  is  going  on?" 

"Getting  out  and  beating  our  asses.  '\X 
could  get  close  enough  to  listen,  thoug 
Maybe  even  look  in." 

"Now  you're  talking.  Maybe  we  can  thii 
up  a  trap.  Something  he'd  drive  into  ar 
couldn't  get  out  of.  Let's  go  find  a  front  por< 
to  burn  your  dinner  on." 

With  headlights  on,  they  rode  fast  over  tl 
winding  road,  past  the  woods  and  then  op( 
country  where  the  lighted  houses  were  sap 
rated  by  low  ridges  and  shallow  draws  ai 
trees  planted  in  lines  and  orchards,  and  i 
Walter's  driveway,  onto  the  terrace,  where  1 
placed  the  bag  laeside  his  kickstand.  In  tl 
kitchen  they  looked  on  counters  and  in  drawe 
and  behind  the  bar. 

"They  use  lighters." 

He  went  upstairs  with  Mark  following,  inl 
his  mother's  room,  and  switched  on  the  ceilin 
light,  standing  a  moment,  looking  at  her  wic 
bed  covered  with  light  blue,  and  felt  behir 
him  Mark  breathing  the  air  of  the  room  whi' 
his  eyes  probed  it.  He  moved  to  the  dress« 
and  when  Mark  pulled  open  a  drawer  of  tl 
chest  at  another  wall,  he  raised  his  face  an 
looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror.  Then  1: 
looked  dow^n,  and  between  a  hairbrush  an 
ashtray  saw  a  glossy  black  matchbook  bea 
ing  a  name  in  gold  script. 

"Let's  go,"  he  said,  and  crossed  the  rooi 
and  closed  the  drawer  as  Mark's  hand,  dro] 
ping  a  stack  of  silk  pants,  withdrew. 

He  did  not  know  any  of  the  neighbors  we 
enough  to  choose  a  target,  so  with  lights  o 
they  rode  to  the  last  house  before  the  woo< 
and  walked  their  bicycles  up  the  long  driv 
way  between  tall  trees,  and  laid  them  on  tl 
ground  where  the  pavement  curved  and  ros 
through  open  lawn  to  the  garage  beside  th 
house.  Upstairs  one  room  was  lighted,  an 
light  came  through  the  two  high  windows  o 
either  side  of  the  small  front  porch  with  a  lo^ 
narrow  roof  and  two  columns.  At  the  base  c 
a  tree  they  lay  on  their  bellies  and  watched  th 
windows,  and  Mark  whispered:  "Don't  eve 
think  your  shit  doesn't  stink,"  and  the 
pressed  hands  against  their  mouths  an? 
laughed  through  their  noses.  Then  crouchin 
they  ran  to  the  front  porch  and  listened  an 
heard  nothing.  Walter  set  the  bag  near  th 
screen  door  and  unfolded  its  top  and  listene 
again,  then  struck  the  match  and  held  th 
flame  to  one  corner  of  the  opening,  and  the 
another,  and  stood,  and  when  fire  was  movin 
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down  the  sides,  Mark  pressed  the  doorbell  and 
held  it  chiming  inside  the  house,  then  they 
ran  to  the  tree,  and  Walter  dived  beside  it 
and  rolled  behind  it  next  to  Mark.  The  door 
swung  inward,  a  short  wide  man  stepped  into 
its  frame,  then  said  something  fast  and  low, 
and  pushed  open  the  screen  and  with  one  foot 
stomped  the  flames  smaller  and  smaller  to 
embers  and  smoke,  then  he  cursed,  and  Mark 
was  running  and  Walter  was  too,  hearing 
cursing  and  heavy  running  steps  coming  as  he 
ran  beside  his  bicycle  down  the  driveway  and 
jumped  onto  the  seat,  passing  Mark  before 
the  road,  where  he  turned  and  pumped  for 
the  woods. 


ACROSS  THE  GLASS  table  Mark's  wet 
hair  was  sleek  in  the  sunlight.  He  sat 
beside  Julie;  the  sun,  nearing  the 
trees  across  the  lake,  was  behind  and 
just  above  him,  so  that  Walter  squinted  at  him. 
Walter's  mother  had  thawed  chicken,  then 
when  she  came  home  early  from  the  boutique 
she  had  bought  after  going  to  court  with  his 
father,  she  said  she  had  decided  on  hamburg- 
ers because  some  people  were  clumsy  about 
eating  barbecued  chicken  with  a  knife  and 
fork  and  she  didn't  want  to  make  it  hard  on 
him.  Walter  liad  said  Mark  could  eat  chicken 
with  his  hands,  and  she  said  she  knew  he 
could  and  Walter  would  like  to,  and  that's 
what  she  meant  about  making  it  hard  on  Mark. 

She  could  clean  the  bones  of  a  chicken  with 
knife  and  fork  as  daintily  as  if  she  were  eating 
lima  beans,  so  he  liked  watching  her  with  a 
hamburger:  it  was  thick  and  it  dripped  catsup 
and  juice  from  the  meat  and  tomatoes  and 
pickles;  she  leaned  over  the  plate,  and  opened 
her  mouth  wide  enough  to  close  on  both  buns, 
yet  with  that  width  of  jaws  she  took  only  a 
small  bite  from  the  edge  and  lowered  the  ham- 
burger, then  sat  straight  to  chew  with  her  lips 
closed.  Julie's  and  Stephanie's  bites  were 
larger  but  still  small,  and  neither  had  to  use 
a  napkin.  He  and  Mark  had  stayed  in  the  pool 
until  now,  so  his  mother  was  asking  questions 
between  eating:  where  he  was  from  and  what 
his  father  did  and  did  his  mother  work,  how 
many  brothers  and  sisters  and  where  had  he 
gone  to  school.  Some  of  this  was  new  to 
Walter;  the  rest  of  it  he  had  learned  in  the 
woods,  during  the  heat  of  afternoons  as  they 
lay  on  cool  shadowed  grass  and  spoke  to  avoid 
silence.  His  mother  s  questions  ended  before 
her  hamburger  did;  she  held  her  wine  glass 
toward  ^'i  alter  and  he  filled  it.  then  she  said: 
■'And  your  sisters,"  and  he  reached  to  their 
places  and  poured,  then  held  the  bottle  over 
Mark's  glass  of  milk,  and  Mark  said:  "Go 


ahead." 

"Just  two  more  years.'"  his  mother  said,  ar 
she  leaned  toward  him  and  tousled  his  w 
hair.  '"This  boy  of  mine."'  she  said  to  Mar 
and  dried  her  hand  with  her  napkin. 

'■He"ll  be  doing  more  than  wine  in  two  moi 
years,"  Julie  said. 

"A  lot  more,'"  Stephanie  said,  and  smile 
at  Mark. 

"Like  what?"  Walter  said. 

"You"ll  have  a  girl,"  Julie  said. 

"Maybe  not." 

"You  will.  Some  girl  will  take  care  of  that 
"Wow,"  he  said  to  Mark.  "Til  have  a  date 
"In  the  car,"  Mark  said. 
"With  a  girl" 

"And  you'll  love  it."  his  mother  said.  "Yo 
two  guys  will  beg  for  the  car  and  start  lookir 
in  the  mirror.  We  have  blueberry  pie  and  i( 
cream." 

"Tell  me  you  didn't.  "  Stephanie  said.  "N^ 
blueheTTy.  I'm  going  to  be  very  fat  tonight 

"You  might  get  an  older  man."  his  mothi 
said.  "Dessert  is  for  these  boys  who  swim  an 
ride  bikes  all  day." 

"I  swam  this  morning.'"  Stephanie  said,  an 
stood,  and  then  Julie  and  his  mother  did.  an 
when  he  pushed  back  his  chair  she  said:  "Sta 
with  your  guest.  We'll  do  it,'"  and  they  war 
all  in  motion,  clearing  and  wiping  the  tabl 
and  setting  it  again  with  ashtrays  and  cigi 
rette  packs  and  plates  and  three  demitasse 
and  a  silver  coffee  pot,  and  pie  and  ice  crear 
for  everyone,  though  he  and  Mark  had  th 
biggest  slices  and  scoops.  When  his  mothi 
reached  for  her  cigarettes,  he  stood  and  said 
"Let's  go  down  to  the  lake." 

He  rolled  his  napkin  and  pushed  it  into  th 
ring,  and  when  Mark  started  to,  he  told  hi 
to  leave  it,  the  guest  napkin  gets  washed. 

Near  the  bank  of  the  lake  he  found  a  smai 
flat  rock  and  skimmed  it,  hitting  once  on  th 
sunlit  surface  and  three  times  in  the  shadow 
before  it  sank.  He  paced  up  and  down,  look 
ing  for  another  rock,  and  Mark  lay  on  th 
grass  in  the  sun,  and  said:  "They're  pretty 

He  sat  beside  Mark  and  looked  at  the  flower 
of  purple  loosestrife  and  then  at  a  crow  risin 
from  the  trees. 

"Sometimes  I  wish  I  lived  with  my  father 

"Can  you?"' 

"They  never  asked  me  to." 

He  did  not  like  the  sound  of  his  voice 
its  softening  he  heard  tears  coming,  and  fo 
a  long  time  he  had  not  cried  about  anything 
He  sat  up  and  plucked  a  blade  of  grass  an( 
chewed  it.  Julie  did  not  like  the  monthly  visit 
to  his  father  because  she  missed  her  boyfriend 
and  Stephanie  did  not  like  them  because  she 
could  not  smoke  there  and  she  missed  her  boy 


jnd,  and  neither  one  of  them  had  forgiven 
father.  He  would  like  to  spend  the  school 
ir  with  his  father  and  Jenny  and  the  sum- 
r  here,  and  he  knew  now  that  for  a  long 
le  he  had  made  himself  believe  his  father 
i  never  asked  or  even  hinted  because  the 
irtment  was  too  small. 
'Do  they  fuck?"  Mark  said. 
'Whof^ 

He  pointed  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  and 

liter  turned  and  looked  up  the  hill;  sunlight 

ashed  bronze  on  their  hair. 

■'How  would  /  know?"  he  said,  and  looked 

his  bare  toes  in  the  grass. 

■'Lots  of  ways,  if  you  wanted  to." 

■'I  never  thought  about  it." 

■"You're  weird." 

"Sometimes  I  think  about  it.  When  they  go 


'W'  E  WAS  AV^f AKE  when  they  came  home, 
1  starting  with  Stephanie  at  eighteen 
I  minutes  past  midnight  on  his  lumi- 

-^nous  digital  clock  and  ending  with 
.  mother  at  three  twenty-nine,  and  if  he 
pt  at  all  he  did  not  know  it,  for  even  if  he 
1,  he  still  saw  in  his  mind  what  he  saw 
ake.  Too  much,  Mark  had  said,  as  Walter's 
nd  rose  from  Stephanie's  drawer  with  the 
rd  plastic  case  like  a  clamshell,  and  he 
ipped  it  open  and  it  was  empty  too.  Every- 
dys  fucking  but  you.  I'll  have  to  jerk  off 
light.  But  not  him:  he  lay  on  the  warm  sheet 
the  cooling  night  air  and  listened  for  them, 
d  then  to  them:  the  downstairs  footsteps 
len  the  sound  of  the  car  was  gone — a  sound 
it  chilled  him  with  yearning  hatred,  as  though 
were  bound  to  the  bed  by  someone  he  could 
t  hit — then  steps  climbing  the  stairs  and 
to  their  bedrooms  that  he  felt  part  of  now 
nd  was  both  ashamed  and  vengeful  because 
ark  was  part  of  them  too)  and,  in  there, 
>wer  and  lighter  steps  so  that  for  moments 
did  not  hear  them  and  then  did  again,  at 
other  part  of  the  room.  He  tried  to  think 
It  could  not:  iried  to  focus  on  each  of  them, 
rce  the  other  two  from  his  mind,  and  rea- 
nably  say  to  himself:  Dad  has  Jenny  and  she 
ight  to  have  someone  too  or  Julie's  eighteen 
'd  people  when  they're  eighteen  but  he  could 
t  no  further  and  did  not  even  try  with  Ste- 
lanie,  for  as  soon  as  he  focused  on  one,  the 
her  two  were  back  in  his  room,  among  its 
adows  and  furniture,  and  they  all  merged: 
iked,  their  legs  embracing  the  cruelly  plung- 
g  bodies  of  the  two  boys  and  one  man  he 
lew,  and  he  saw  their  three  open-mouthed 
ild-haired  faces,  and  heard  sounds  he  had  not 
lown  he  knew:  fast  heavy  breath  and  soft 


cries  and  grunts  and,  between  their  legs,  slosh- 
ing thuds;  heard  these  as  he  waited  and  as 
they  climbed  the  stairs  and  turned  on  faucets 
and  Hushed  toilets — Did  it  drip  out  of  them 
and  drop  spreading  and  slowly  sinking  like 
thick  sour  milk,  droplets  left  on  that  hair  he 
had  never  seen,  and  did  they — wipe  it  then 
with  paper,  the  motion  of  arm  and  hand,  the 
expressions  on  their  faces  as  common  as  if 
nothing  were  there  and  in  the  water  below 
their — again:  naked — flesh  but  piss?  Or  did  it 
stay  in  the  diaphragm  that  Mark  said  was 
shaped  like  half  an  orange  peel  with  the  fruit 
gone?  He  tightened  his  legs  and  arms,  shook 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  shut  his  eyes  to  a  darker 
dark;  between  his  legs  he  felt  nothing.  When 
did  they  take  it  out?  And  how  did  their  faces 
look  when  they  took  it  out?  He  saw  them 
frowning,  nauseated,  wickedly  pleased.  Once 
he  had  a  large  boil  on  his  leg  and  the  doctor 
froze  it  and  lanced  it  and  for  weeks  he  had  to 
fight  his  memory  when  he  ate.  He  could  not 
imagine  them  now  in  clothes,  nor  in  bathing 
suits,  nor  simply  eating  on  the  terrace  or  at 
the  kitchen  or  dining-room  table;  he  tried  to 
remember  them  in  winter,  fur-covered,  leaving 
the  house  and  walking  with  short  careful  steps 
over  the  icy  sidewalk,  moving  into  the  vapor 
of  their  breath  as  it  wafted  about  their  heads. 
But  he  could  not,  as  though  all  he  had  known 
of  them  clothed  was  a  mask  that  tonight  he 
had  pulled  from  their  faces.  When  at  last  his 
mother's  steps  ended,  he  imagined  them  all 
settled  between  sheets,  their  legs  closed  now, 
at  rest,  and  he  thought:  They  must  stink. 


HE  WOKE  TO  a  bird's  shriek  and  sun- 
light, and  went  barefooted  down  the 
hall,  looking  at  each  door  closed  on 
the  darkened  blind-drawn  cool  of  the 
room  and  bed  and  soft  breathing  of  sleep,  and 
out  of  the  house  and  onto  his  bicycle.  He  rode 
toward  the  woods.  He  was  hungry  and  thirsty 
and  had  not  brushed  his  teeth,  so  the  taste  of 
night  was  still  in  his  mouth,  and  he  opened  it 
to  the  breeze.  Then  he  was  there:  the  fra- 
grance of  pines  sharper  among  the  other 
smells  of  green  life  and  earth  and  the  old 
dappled  leaves  moist  and  soft  under  his  feet 
as  he  walked  his  bicycle  without  trail  or  pat- 
tern between  and  under  tall  trees  and  around 
brush,  the  sweat  from  his  ride  drying  now, 
cooling  him  in  the  shade  as  he  moved  farther 
into  the  woods  that  had  waked  while  he  slept: 
above  him  squirrels  rustled  leaves  as  they 
moved  higher  and  birds  fluttered  from  perches 
and  twice  he  heard  the  sudden  flight  of  a 
rabbit.  In  a  glade  lit  by  the  sun  he  stood  up 
his  bicycle  and  lay  on  his  back  with  hands 


'He  difl  not  like 
the  sound  of  his 
voice;  in  its 
softening  he 
heard  tears 
coming." 
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clasped  behind  his  head  and  closed  his  eyes. 
The  sun  warmed  his  face,  and  beneath  his 
eyelids  he  felt  the  heat  and  saw  specks  of  red 
and  orange  in  the  darkness,  and  he  tried  to 
see  them  as  he  had  known  them,  but  he  could 
not  dress  them,  could  not  cover  their  naked- 
ness, and  could  not  keep  them  naked  alone: 
behind  his  eyes  they  slowly  revolved,  coupling 
with  the  two  boys  and  the  man,  and  he  tried 
to  see  nothing  at  all  but  the  speckled  dark, 
and  then  tried  to  see  the  food  his  stomach 
wanted,  the  juice  for  his  dry  throat,  and  then 
tried  to  concentrate  his  rage  only  on  the  two 
boys  and  the  man  whose  faces  had  the  glazed 
look  of  a  dog's  above  the  bitch's  back,  but  he 
could  not  do  that  either,  and  the  sounds  from 
the  six  writhing  bodies  were  louder  than  the 
woods. 

He  stood  and  moved  out  of  the  sunlight, 
into  the  shade  of  a  maple,  and  unzipped  and 
pissed,  then  stroked,  shutting  his  eyes  against 
the  softness  his  hand  encircled,  seeing  an  in- 
fected and  oozing  orange  peel,  the  softness 
even  receding  as  though  trying  to  withdraw 
from  his  abrasive  fingers.  He  opened  his  eyes. 
Then  he  lay  on  his  belly  in  the  sunlight  and 
pressed  his  cheek  against  the  earth  and  held 
its  grass  with  both  hands. 


plastic  bag.  He  brought  it  to  Julie's  room,  a  i 
opened  her  blinds  and  was  crossing  the  fl(  ■ 
when  his  name  rose  from  outside,  into  1 
room;  he  stood  still,  gripping  the  basket,  wl, 
Mark  called  again  then  rang  the  back  doorb, 
and  called  and  then  was  quiet,  but  Wall: 
could  feel  him  down  there,  and  he  stood  lot 
ing  at  the  soft  yellow  wall,  listening  to  the  .-1 
breeze  and  a  car  coming  and  passing  by,  tli 
crept  to  the  window  and  looked  down  at  t; 
empty  terrace.  Quickly  he  took  the  case  frci 
the  drawer  and  emptied  it  in  the  basket. 

In  his  mother's  room  he  did  not  open  t 
blinds;  he  walked  softly  as  though  she  \^' 
sleeping  there;  he  glanced  at  the  sheets  a 
pillows,  and  quietly  slid  open  the  dra\' 
where  last  night  Mark  had  found  it,  the  li 
one  they  had  found,  while  Walter  was  openi 
leather  boxes  of  jewelry  at  her  dresser  a 
telling  Mark  to  start  in  another  room  so  tli 
could  work  faster.  He  put  the  basket  on  t 
floor  and  held  the  open  case  in  both  han< 
He  lifted  it  closer  to  his  eyes.  He  looked  at 
until  his  breathing  slowed;  and  when 
stopped  hearing  his  breathing,  he  was  suddi 
ly  tired,  and  as  he  lowered  one  hand  : 
turned  the  other  and  watched  the  brief  \S  i. 
descent,  he  wanted  to  sleep. 


HARPER'S 
JANUARY  1982 


WE  HAD  TO  LEAVE  before  you  came 
home.  We  went  shopping  in 
Boston  and  will  be  back  before 
dinner.  Mark  was  looking  for 
you  and  said  he'd  be  back  after  lunch.  Love, 
Mom,  and  a  smiling  line  for  a  mouth  drawn 
inside  a  circle  with  two  eyes  and  a  nose.  He 
left  the  note  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  while 
he  ate  cereal  and  a  peanut-butter  sandwich, 
then  he  took  the  small  garbage  basket  from 
under  the  sink  and  went  upstairs.  He  went  to 
Stephanie's  room  first.  It  was  still  darkened 
and  he  opened  the  blinds  and  looked  at  the 
tossed-back  top  sheet  and  bedspread  and 
stuff'ed  brown  bear  and  blue  rabbit  near  a  pil- 
low; actors  and  singers  watched  him  from  the 
walls;  he  opened  the  drawer  and  took  out  the 
case  and  opened  it  with  a  click  that  tensed  his 
arms.  It's  more  like  a  hollowed-out  mushroom; 
then  he  realized  he  was  holding  his  breath,  and 
he  let  it  out,  and  breathing  fast  and  shallow 
he  turned  the  case  over  and  watched  the  dia- 
phragm drop  softly  among  banana  peels  and 
milk  carton  and  tuna-fish  can.  As  he  put  the 
case  under  silk  in  the  drawer,  he  knew  why 
he  had  gone  to  her  room  first:  the  youngest, 
only  a  few  years  removed  from  the  time  when 
pranks  on  each  other  were  as  much  part  of 
their  days  as  laughter. 

The  basket  was  wicker  and  lined  with  a 


THEIR  VOICES  woke  him,  and  when  th 
started  up  the  stairs,  he  turned  quiel 
onto  his  side,  his  back  to  the  door,  ai 
heard  the  girls  with  soft-cracklii 
shopping  bags  going  into  their  rooms  and  1 
mother  coming  to  his:  she  stopped  at  the  doc 
way  and  he  breathed  as  though  asleep  un 
she  turned  and  went  to  her  room.  He  open 
his  eyes  to  the  lake  and  trees  and  the  low  su 
He  waited  until  he  heard  showers  in  all  thr 
bathrooms.  Then  he  ran  on  tiptoes  down  t 
hall  and  stairs,  and  at  the  terrace  he  sprinte 
past  the  pool  and  down  toward  the  widenii 
lake,  and  fell  forward  and  struck  with  kne 
and  palms,  and  rolled  and  stood  and  ran  agai 
weight  on  his  heels  now,  leaping  when 
balance  shifted  forward:  running  and  leapi 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  where  he  could  n 
stop:  with  short  flat-footed  steps  he  went  aero 
the  narrow  mud  bank  and  into  the  water  de 
as  his  knees  and  then  was  sitting  in  it.  1 
stood  and  looked  up  at  the  house,  and  high 
and  beyond  it  at  the  sky.  Then  he  eased  ba( 
ward  into  the  water  and  floated.  Behind  hi 
the  geese  stirred  and  he  listened  to  their  win 
as  they  rose  and  settled  again.  He  backstrok 
toward  the  middle,  then  floated.  Now  the  tre 
were  on  his  left  and  he  looked  at  their  gre 
crowns  and  the  sky  and  waited  for  his  mothe; 
voice  calling  from  the  terrace. 


HOW  TO  PICK  YOUR  NOSE 


p-to-date  advice  from  Miss  Manners 


by  Judith  Martin 


[F  MISS  MANNERS  hears  any  more  contemp- 
tuous descriptions  of  etiquette  as  being  a 
matter  of  "knowing  which  fork  to  use," 
she  will  run  amok  with  a  sharp  weapon, 
id  the  people  she  attacks  will  all  be  left  with 
ur  tiny  holes  in  their  throats  as  if  they  had 
;en  the  victims  of  twin  vampires. 
Knowing  or  caring  which  fork  to  use  is 
gularly  cited  as  proof  that  one  is  narrowly 
:ed  on  a  detail  of  life  that  is  probably  a  de- 
)erate  booby  trap  set  by  the  snobbish  to 
tch  the  unsuspecting;  and  that  therefore  one 
is  no  time  or  heart  left  for  the  great  spiritual 
ilues  of  life.  The  Great  Fork  Problem  is  used 
ridicule  the  holy  subject  of  etiquette,  but 
e  defenders  of  etiquette  use  it,  too,  when 
ey  claim  that  manners  are  "a  matter  of  be- 
g  considerate  of  others,  not  of  which  fork  to 
e."  In  either  case,  this  is  like  declaring  that 
long  as  you  have  a  true  love  for  humanity, 
is  not  important  that  you  happen  to  have 
it  your  left  shoe  on  your  right  foot  and  your 
ght  shoe  on  your  left  foot. 
Forks  are  not  that  difficult.  It  is  possible 
at  anyone  who  has  learned  to  operate  a  com- 
iter,  kitchen  machine,  or  washer  with  deli- 
te-fabric  cycles  may  also  be  capable  of  being 
ained  to  operate  as  many  as  three  forks. 
Why  is  this  important?  Because  the  person 
ho  has  not  mastered  the  fork  is  going  to  make 
mess,  miss  th°  last  course  of  dinner,  or  make 
e  hostess  get  up  from  the  table.  Also,  the 
rks  may  get  tired  someday  of  being  bad- 
outhed,  and  may  <-ut  off  your  food  supply, 
herefore,  we  will  now  take  a  minute  to  learn 
'erything  there  is  to  know  about  Which  Fork 
'Use. 

Use  the  one  farthest  to  your  left. 

That's  it.  That's  all  there  is  to  know.  Now 
in  outside  and  cultivate  the  spirit  until  din- 
ir  time.  When  you  come  in  to  dinner,  you 
ill  find,  typically  ( if  you  are  dining  with  Miss 

anners ) ,  that  there  are  three  forks  to  the  left 
:  your  plate,  three  knives  to  the  right,  a  soup 


spoon,  and  a  teeny-weeny  little  forklet  lying 
on  the  diagonal,  resting  its  head  in  the  bowl 
of  the  spoon.  Now,  what  does  this  tell  you?  It 
tells  you  that  you  are  not  going  to  go  to  bed 
hungry;  that's  what  it  tells  you. 


DEAR  MISS  MANNERS:  Is  it  proper  to  mush 
ice  cream  that  is  served  in  a  bowl?  I  prefer  to 
eat  it  soft. 

GENTLE  READER:  No,  it  isn't,  but  it  does 
taste  better  that  way,  doesn't  it?  The  proper 
method  is  to  become  vivaciously  engaged 
in  conversation  as  soon  as  the  ice  cream  has 
been  served,  and  then,  when  it  has  turned 
into  a  puddle  on  its  own,  to  eat  it. 


DEAR  MISS  manners:  I  am  very  interested 
in  a  young  gentleman  engineer,  but  am 
unable  to  hold  a  nontechnical  conversation 
with  him.  Should  1  obtain  a  B.Sc.  degree? 

GENTLE  reader:  You  see  all  those  twenty- 
year-old  marriages  that  are  breaking  up  all 
around  you?  Well,  those  wives  are  from  an 
era  when  women  educated  themselves  to  be 
able  to  understand  and  talk  intelligently  about 
their  husbands'  careers.  The  husbands  are 
now  leaving  them — or  they  are  leaving  the 
husbands — for  someone  who  gives  them  a 
fresh  new  outlook  on  life. 


dear  miss  manners:  What  do  I  call  my 
husband? 

GENTLE  reader:  Probably  "honey."  How 
would  Miss  Manners  know?  Possibly  you  are 
asking  what  to  call  him  when  referring  to 
him  in  conversations  with  other  people.  Use 
his  name  or,  if  you  have  trouble  remem- 
bering names,  refer  to  him  as  "my  husband." 
What  are  to  be  avoided  are  terms  that 
suggest  you  know  him  too  little  or  too  well, 
such  as  "Mr."  or  "lover." 


dear  MISS  manners: 
If  I  get  an  un- 
canceled stamp  on 
a  letter  that  comes 
to  me  in  the  mail, 
is  it  ethical  to  pick 
it  off  and  use  it 
again  myself? 
gentle  reader: 
No,  but  when  you 
do,  watch  out  for 
the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  stamps.  The 
lines  in  the  Guggen- 
heim Museum  be- 
hind his  head  make 
it  difficult  to  tell  if 
the  stamp  was 
canceled  or  not. 


Judith  Martin  is  a 
drama  and  film  critic 
for    the  Washington 

Post.  

These  excerpts  are 
taken  from  Miss  Man- 
ners' Guide  to  Excru- 
ciatingly Correct  Be- 
havior, to  be  pub- 
lished by  Atheneum 
in  May.  Copyright  © 
1982  by  United  Fea- 
ture Syndicate,  Inc. 
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DEAR  MISS  MANNERS: 
WTiat  am  I  supposed 
to  say  when  I  am 
introduced  to  a 
homosexual 
"couple"? 
GENTLE  READER: 

"How  do  you  do?" 
"How  do  you  do?" 

DEAR  MISS  MANNERS: 

Viliat  do  you 
consider  a  good  con- 
versation opener? 
GENTLE  READER: 
Almost  anything 
except  "I've  been 
on  a  wonderful 
journey  of  self- 
discovery  lately,  and 
I'd  like  t9  share  it 
with  you." 

DEAR  MISS  MANNERS: 
When  my  son  and 
his  girlfriend  come 
home  to  visit,  they 
expect  to  share  his 
bedroom.  I  know 
they  are  living 
together  at  college, 
but  I  don't  feel  right 
about  it  in  my 
house.  My  son  says 
I'm  being  Victorian. 

GENTLE  READER: 

No,  you're  not.  The 
Victorian  solution, 
employed  with  great 
success  at  English 
house  parties,  was 
to  put  illicit  couples 
in  separate  rooms 
but  to  ignore 
nocturnal  traffic  in 
the  hallway. 


LET  US  make  a  special  effort  to  learn 
to  stop  communicating  with  one  an- 
other, SO  that  we  can  have  some  con- 
versation. Miss  Manners  realizes  that 
it  is  the  national  goal  for  everyone  to  commu- 
nicate, and  she  appreciates  what  an  effort  that 
is.  Especially  the  part  about  having  to  com- 
municate the  need  for  communication.  It  isn't 
very  interesting,  is  it?  Miss  Manners 's  hope  is 
that,  having  learned  to  communicate,  people 
have  now  rid  themselves  of  their  emotional 
backlogs  and  are  willing  to  return  to  talking 
like  civilized  people. 

In  communication,  people  express  their  true 
feelings  and  tell  everything  about  themselves 
with  complete  honesty,  holding  back  nothing 
except  their  last  names.  "Hi,"  a  good  commu- 
nicator will  open,  "I'm  Josh!"  Or  "I'm  Heath- 
er!" And  by  the  end  of  the  soup  course,  you 
will  know  how  this  person  feels  about  our  en- 
vironment, the  role  of  women,  an  ex-spouse 
and/or  ex-lover,  joggers,  Humphrey  Bogart, 
people  who  are  not  afraid  to  show  their  feel- 
ings, people  who  are  not  afraid  to  be  vulner- 
able, the  materialistic  society,  the  media,  what 
people  would  eat  if  they  knew  what  was  good, 
and  the  rewards  of  working  with  people. 

A  true  communicator  will  take  the  trouble 
to  find  out  your  name  and  to  insert  it  into  his 
recital  often,  the  way  creators  of  form  letters 
are  now  able  to  do  through  the  wonders  of 
technology.  A  form  question  will  appear  now 
and  again,  also,  inviting  the  communicatee  to 
fill  in  his  or  her  taste  preferences,  but  only  if 
they  conform  to  those  stated.  Because  the  com- 
municator is  telling  all,  many  of  these  ques- 
tions will  be  what  used  to  be  called  nosy,  and 
still  should  be.  Such  exchanges  are  achieved 
more  efficiently  by  buttons,  T-shirts,  and  bump- 
er stickers.  These  are  available  ready-made  to 
announce  one's  politics,  preferences,  and  avail- 
ability, so  there  is  no  need  to  devote  time  to 
them  that  could  otherwise  be  pleasantly  spent 
in  conversation. 

True  conversation  cannot  be  preprinted. 
One  must  bring  ready-made  ingredients,  such 
as  information,  experience,  anecdotes,  and 
opinions,  prepared  to  have  tliem  challenged 
and  to  contribute  to  a  new  group  effort.  That 
is  what  conversation  is:  developing  and  play- 
ing with  ideas  by  juxtaposing  the  accumulated 
conclusions  of  two  or  more  people  and  then 
improvising  on  them.  Conversation  is  not: 

Gossip  about  oneself.  The  preliminary  to 
conversation  consists  of  asking  and  stating 
personal  information,  but  that  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  real  topic.  As  soon  as  a 
common  interest  has  been  found,  the  quizzing 
should  be  stopped  and  the  development  of  con- 
versation begun. 


Recitals.  Conversation  being  an  exchan§ 
long  stories,  such  as  jokes  or  travelogues,  ca 
not  be  included  unless  they  are  abbreviat 
and  offered  in  illustration  of  the  conversatioi 
idea. 

Neivs.  Startling  bulletins  may  be  effective 
suggesting  ideas,  but  the  popular  notion  tb 
being  able  to  recite  current  political  and  ci 
tural  news  accurately  makes  one  a  convers 
tionalist  is  erroneous.  The  person  who  has 
tually  read  the  book  that  everyone  is  suppos 
to  be  talking  about  is  a  menace  unless  ever 
body  is  really  talking  about  it. 

Advertisements.  From  the  direct  sales  pit 
to  a  play  for  the  goodwill  of  influential  p( 
pie,  the  rule  is  that  if  it  is  designed  to  advan 
your  career,  it  isn't  conversation.  The  same 
true  of  public-service  announcements,  such 
recommending  one's  therapist  or  one's  diet. 


DEAR  MISS  MANNERS:  How  do  you  clean 
your  nose,  if  you're  not  supposed  to  "pick"  : 
I'm  not  trying  to  be  funny — I  was  told  that 
this  is  always  disgusting,  and  yet  it  is  obv 
ously  necessary. 

GENTLE  READER:  In  manners,  as  distinct 
from  morals — an  icky,  messy  subject  which 
fortunately  is  not  Miss  Manners's  field — the 
only  recognized  act  is  one  that  has  been  wit- 
nessed. The  number  of  practices,  disgusting 
or  exciting,  usual  or  unusual,  in  which  yoi 
wish  to  engage  in  private  is  of  no  concern 
to  society. 


DEAR  MISS  manners:  With  the  advent  of 
telephone  answering  machines,  a  problem  of 
etiquette  has  arisen.  What  should  one  do 
upon  reaching  one  of  these  electronic  marvels 
I  hang  up  whenever  I  reach  them, 
as  I  hate  talking  to  a  machine.  I  know 
this  is  not  proper,  but  what  is? 

GENTLE  reader:  It  is  perfectly  proper  to 
hang  up  on  a  machine.  In  fact,  the  whole 
concept  of  proper  and  improper  behavior  do« 
not  apply  between  people  and  machines. 
Miss  Manners  has  enough  trouble  getting 
people  to  be  polite  to  one  another  without 
worrying  about  whether  they  are  treating 
machines  with  consideration. 


dear  MISS  MANNERS:  In  talking  about 
stocking-seam  straightening,  you  commented, 
"Your  mother  probably  knew  what  it  was 
to  have  to  straighten  a  girdle,  and  may  you 
and  future  generations  be  spared  from  ever 
finding  out."  You  really  must  be  some  kind 
of  Women's  Lib  kook!  Too  bad  your  mothe 
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In't  tell  you  that  even  fashion  models  wear 
dies  to  give  their  dresses  a  smoother  look! 
10  wants  to  see  idiots  like  you  let  it  all 
3g  out  1 1  A  lot  of  women  without  girdles 
ik  like  the  south  end  of  a  hippopotamus 
mg  north!  Even  skinny  women  from  the 
ir  look  like  a  bowl  of  Jell-0  being  shook! 
th  women  like  you  advising  them,  no  won- 
•  we  see  girls  pregnant  without  being 
rried. 

GENTLE  READER:  Miss  Manners  may  not  be 
nny,  but  at  least  she  does  not  have  the 
pression  that  girdles  prevent  pregnancy. 


DEAR  MISS  MANNERS:  \^'hat  is  the  proper 
)ly  when  someone  says,  "Excuse  me"? 
GENTLE  READER:  A  weak  smile.  The  way 
perform  a  weak  smile  is  to  raise  the 
-ners  of  the  mouth  without  moving  the 
iter  part  of  the  lips,  which  remain  closed, 
e  length  of  the  weak  smile  depends  on 
;  magnitude  of  the  act  for  which  the  excuse 
s  requested.  For  example,  if  a  person  has 
ced  to  be  excused  for  burping,  the  weak 
ile  in  response  should  last  only  a  fleeting 
)ment.  as  did  the  burp,  one  hopes.  If  he 
asking  to  be  excused  for  breaking  a  por- 
ain  vase  that  your  great-grandfather  brought 
ck  from  China,  the  weak  smile  becomes 
ed.  This  is  to  distract  attention  from  the 
pression  in  your  eyes  as  you  stare  at  the 
.gments  of  china  on  the  floor. 


k  LTHOLGH  Miss  Manners  is  a  great  be- 
i\  liever  in  fresh  air  and  acting  out  one's 
f—\  beliefs,  she  cannot  say  that  she  is  hap- 
.  -^-py  to  see  so  many  people  out  picket- 
z  these  days.  The  weekly  sums  that  unions 

1  able  to  allow  to  members  who  engage  in 
.s  activity  do  not  seem  to  Miss  Manners  to 
commensurate  with  the  strenuousness  of  the 
D  and  the  working  conditions  on  most  side- 
Jks. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Miss  Manners  would 
3ecially  urge  consideration  to  picketers  on 
a  part  of  the  public,  quite  aside  from  the 
jral  or  social  issues. 

Miss  Manners  also  expects  picketers  to  treat 
J  public  with  courtesy.  So  does  the  law.  for 
it  matter.  The  conventions  of  picketing  allow 

2  striking  workers  to  make  know  n  their  views 
rough  ritualistic  marching  in  an  orderly  oval 
ttern,  the  carrying  of  signs,  and  distribution 
leaflets.  Miss  Manners  expects  them  to  ob- 
r\-e  the  amenities  by  not  making  their  signs 
scene  or  forcing  leaflets  on  those  who  do 
t  wish  to  take  them. 

Proper  dress  for  picketers  is  either  outdoor 


apparel  appropriate  to  the  weather  or  the 
working  clothes  of  the  striking  profession. 
Miss  Manners  was  glad  to  see  some  striking 
\^"a-hington  musicians  wearing  white  tie,  and 
was  even  willing  to  waive  for  the  occasion  the 
general  rule  about  not  wearing  evening  dress 
during  the  day.  In  return,  Miss  Manners  ex- 
pects the  public  to  remember  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  not  to  engage  in  undignified  behav- 
ior toward  its  representatives.  This  means  no 
shouting  at  them,  no  throwing  of  fruit  or  other 
objects,  and  no  deliberate  jostling.  It  also 
means  that  while  one  can  decline  to  accept  a 
leaflet,  one  may  not  take  it  and  then  visibly 
treat  it  with  contempt,  such  as  tearing  it  up 
or  throwing  it  on  the  sidewalk.  Ideological 
differences  are  no  excuse  for  rudeness. 


WRITING  is  such  a  useful  social 
skill  that  Miss  Manners  is  sur- 
prised that  more  people  don"t 
bother  to  learn  it.  She  appreci- 
ates the  fact  that  our  school  systems  are  over- 
loaded with  the  task  of  teaching  creativity  and 
adjustment,  but  some  of  the  happy  people  it 
turns  out  might  enjoy  writing  if  they  tried  it. 

By  writing.  Miss  Manners  means  the  ability 
to  compose  a  few  clear  statements  and  write 
them  clearly,  by  hand.  Such  mechanical  won- 
ders as  typewriters,  telephones,  greeting  cards, 
and  computers  have  not  eliminated  the  need 
for  writing  by  hand. 

If  you  cannot  master  writing,  you  will: 
Begin  married  life  with  the  enmity  of  all 
four  parents,  whose  friends'  presents  have  not 
been  acknowledged  properly. 

Not  be  able  to  get  married  in  the  first  place, 
because  you  will  be  unable  to  address  the  in- 
vitations. 

Find  that  your  autograph  becomes  worth- 
less at  auction,  because  nobody  can  figure  out 
whose  it  is. 

Spend  a  lot  of  time  having  silly  telephone 
conversations. 

Discover  that  your  family  has  been  reading 
your  diary  from  the  typewriter  ribbon. 

Have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  your 
menu  cards  for  formal  dinner  parties  engraved. 

Decrease  your  Christmas  list,  as  people  who 
couldn't  read  the  signature  on  your  cards  stop 
reciprocating. 

Never  again  be  able  to  look  in  the  eye  some 
people  for  whom  you  care,  because  you  didn't 
write  them  condolence  letters  when  you  knovv 
you  should  have. 

Consider  the  difference,  in  time  spent  and 
effect  achieved,  between  performing  such  a 
simple  task  as  thanking  a  hostess  for  a  dinner 
bv  written  and  bv  nonwritten  methods: 


DEAR  MISS  MANNERS: 

Is  it  considered 
proper  to  send  a 
"get  well  soon"  card 
to  a  Christian 
Scientist? 
GENTLE  READER: 
Certainly.  A 
Christian  Scientist 
may  disagree  with 
vou  about  treatment, 
but,  as  Miss  Man- 
ners understands  it, 
has  no  objection 
whatever  to  the 
prospect  of  getting 
well. 

DEAR  MISS  MANNERS: 
Vv  hat  is  your 
opinion  of  people 
who  purposely  leave 
the  price  tag  on 
gifts  in  order  for 
the  giftee  to  be 
aware  of  the 
senerositv  of  the 
giftor? 

GENTLE  READER: 

That  the  least  they 
can  do  is  to  scream 
as  the  person  is 
opening  the  present, 
lean  over  and  pull 
the  price  tag  off,  and 
drop  it  into  a 
nearby  ashtray, 
where  it  can  be  left 
to  be  examined  at 
leisure  by  everyone 
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DEAR  MISS  MANNERS: 

\^Tiat  are  "eighteen- 
button  gloves"? 
GENTLE  READER: 
These  are  white 
gloves  that  come 
above  the  elbow  and 
make  a  riveting 
show  when  the 
wearer  slowly  peels 
them  off  before  she 
can  take  a  drink. 
They  are  called 
"eighteen  button" 
because  they  have 
three  pearl  buttons 
at  each  wrist. 

DEAR  MISS  MANNERS: 
What  is  the  eti- 
quette for  staff 
members  of  agencies 
such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human 
Resources,  hospitals, 
prisons,  etc.  when 
interviewed  for  an 
expose? 

GENTLE  READER: 
The  conventional 
procedure  is  to  tell 
everything  one 
knows  at  the  time  of 
the  interview,  and 
then  to  say  after- 
ward that  one  was 
quoted  out  of 
context. 


Written  version:  grab  clean  paper,  write, 
"Dear  Olga-Marie:  What  a  marvelous  dinner 
that  was.  The  bean-sprout  souffle  was  magnifi- 
cent, and  Sidney  Mobile  was  as  fascinating  as 
you  promised";  look  for  stamp,  look  up  zip 
code,  mail.  Time:  two  minutes.  Effect:  hostess 
gets  a  touch  of  happiness  among  her  bills. 

Nonwritten  version:  dial  telephone,  hang 
up,  work  up  pitch  of  anger  over  fact  that  line 
is  busy,  try  again,  have  conversation: 

Guest:  Hey,  that  ivas  a  terrific  party  last 
night. 

Hostess:  Well,  I'm  so  glad  you  could 
come,  (aside:  /  don't  know,  dear,  some- 
body from  last  night.  Be  with  you  in  a  min- 
ute.) 

Guest:  It  was  just  great. 
Hostess:  Thank  you. 
Guest:  Thank  you  for  asking  me. 
Hostess:  Well,  it  was  good  to  see  you. 
Guest:  It  was  good  to  see  you. 
Hostess:  Well,  I'm  so  glad  you  could 
come. 

Guest:  Oh,  I  was  delighted  to.  Say, 
there's  something  I've  been  meaning  to  ask 
you  . . . 

Actually,  there  was  nothing  the  guest  was 
meaning  to  ask  the  hostess,  having  just  spent 
the  previous  evening  with  her,  but  the  guest 
can  no  longer  bear  the  sound  of  his  own  inan- 
ities and  doesn't  know  how  to  get  off  the  tele- 
phone. Time:  twenty  minutes.  Effect:  hostess 
decides  that  wit  apparent  previous  evening 
must  be  credited  to  her  own  wine  cellar. 

You  may  notice  that  the  silly  statements  of 
the  telephone  conversation  are  really  no  less 
original  than  those  of  the  letter.  That  is  the 
secret  of  handwritten  sentiments,  and  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  still  considered  necessary, 
and  not  just  by  finicky  old  snippets  (mention- 
ing no  names). 

Writing  makes  the  most  conventional  state- 
ment, which  would  look  dopey  if  printed,  seem 
dignified.  This  is  especially  useful,  as  life's 
most  important  occasions  are  expressed  in  con- 
ventional phrases.  Nobody  ever  felt  cheered  by 
the  warmth  of  a  card  with  "My  Sympathy" 
printed  in  silver  scrolls,  or  traced  a  typed  "I 
c  love  you"  with  a  trembling  finger.  On  the  oth- 
|er  hand,  statements  printed  on  T-shirts  prob- 
3  ably  cannot  be  used  in  court  as  evidence 
S.  against  you. 


Is  IT  TRUE  that  we  now  live  in  a  world 
where  tliere  is  more  joy  than  sorrow?  Miss 
Manners  doesn't  know  how  else  to  account 
for  everyone's  knowing  how  to  wish  for- 
HARPER'S  tunate  people  happiness,  while  expressing  sym- 
JANUARY  1982     pathy  is  so  strange  and  frightening  that  many 


people  will  choose  the  rudeness  of  silence  rat 
er  than  even  attempt  it. 

Statistically,  it  turns  out,  as  many  people 
get  married,  die.  In  fact,  more  people  die  th{ 
marry  although,  unlike  marrying,  they  tend 
do  it  once  and  for  all.  Yet  no  one  ever  refus 
to  go  to  a  wedding,  crying  pitifully  as  an  e 
cuse.  "I  just  wouldn't  know  what  to  say." 

As  you  know.  Miss  Manners  requires  yo 
when  someone  you  know  has  died,  to  WTite 
letter  of  condolence  to  the  family,  attend  ti 
funeral  or  memorial  service,  and  pay  a  fornc 
visit  to  the  family  afterward.  So  she  will  t 
you  what  to  say. 

Say,  "Em  sorry."  Or  "I'm  so  sorry" — Mi 
Manners  allows  for  individuality  of  expressio 
If  you  can't  manage  that  much,  simply  pres 
the  person's  hand,  look  meaningfully  into  tl^ 
eyes  I  this  is  done  by  raising  the  eyebroi 
from  the  bridge  of  the  nose  I  and  arrange  tl 
lips  in  a  weight-of-the-world  smile  ( raise  t 
central  part  of  the  closed  mouth  at  the  sai 
time  as  the  corners  are  slightly  raised ) . 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  interesting  thini 
not  to  say.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  wh; 
imaginative  and  ill-meaning  people  will  thii; 
of  to  increase  the  suffering  and  impair  the  di- 
nity  of  the  bereaved. 

Eor  instance: 

"It's  all  for  the  best." 

"You  mustn't  carry  on  like  this.  She  wouldi: 
have  wanted  you  to  grieve." 

"Do  you  really  think  you  ought  to  be  goii; 
about  like  this — so  soon  after?" 

"Oh,  well,  you'll  soon  have  another  chil 
I  marry  again,  meet  someone  else)." 

"I'm  surprised  to  see  you've  changed  thins 
about  so.  I  should  have  thought  you  woul 
have  wanted  to  leave  the  house  as  it  was  wh : 
he  was  here." 

"Of  course  you  feel  terrible.  You  must  ha 
all  kinds  of  guilt  feelings  about  what  you  coul 
have  said  or  done  differently  before  it  was  t) 
late.  Would  you  like  to  talk  to  me  about  it ' 

"I  don't  want  to  interfere,  but  I  notice  tht 
you've  let  the  children  go  back  to  their  ph- 
group.  Don't  you  think  it's  a  little  early?" 

"You  must  feel  just  awful.  I  know  you.i 
being  brave,  but  you  can  let  it  out  with  nj. 
Go  ahead,  cry.  It  must  be  a  terrible  strain  fr 
you  to  act  so  matter-of-fact  as  you  do." 

"It's  really  much  better  this  way.  Yi 
wouldn't  have  wanted  her  to  linger  on  and  c- 
teriorate.  and  this  way  you  can  remember  h" 
at  the  height  of  her  youth." 

"At  least  you  had  many  years  together.  Is 
not  like  what  happened  to  me." 

"Of  course,  you  can  do  what  you  want.  Ei 
do  you  really  feel  it's  respectful  to  the  dead ' 

"Oh,  dear.  What  can  I  say?"  "j 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
NDCON  TAPES 


/^erheard  history 


ow  CLOSE  can  we  really  get 
to  the  ordinary  men  and 
women  of  the  distant  past? 
Can  we  know  what  they 
ssiped  about  each  day,  and  wor- 
;d  about  each  night?  Can  we  catch 
e  sound  of  their  voices  across  the 
nturies?  This  is  a  question  that  has 
creasingly  concerned  modern  his- 
rians  like  Lawrence  Stone,  Bar- 
ra  Tuchman,  and  Richard  Cobb, 
d  it  has  led  to  the  search  for  a 
w  kind  of  documentary  source 
at  can  take  us  more  intimately  into 
e  recherche  du  temps  perdu.  The 
c  volumes  of  The  Lisle  Letters,  dat- 
g  from  the  mid-sixteenth  century, 
iblished  recently  by  the  University 
Chicago  Press,  offer  one  of  the 
eatest  sources  of  "eavesdropping" 
story  ever  discovered:  to  be  com- 
red  with  the  seventeenth-century 
aries  of  Samuel  Pepys.  But  they 
e  something  more:  a  revelation  of 
e  world  of  power  politics  that  could 
more  properly  compared  to  the 
xon  tapes. 


WE  OWE  the  existence  of 
the  Lisle  letters  to  a 
charge  of  conspiracy 
and  high  treason  that 
rst  upon  the  head  of  a  distin- 
ishi'd  and  unsuspecting  Tudor  dip- 
nat  one  spring  evening  in  London 
me  441  years  ago:  which  turns 
I  to  be  little  more  than  the  day 
fore  yesterday.  Listen  for  a  mo- 
-nt  to  the  tale.  In  April  1540,  King 
^nry  VIII  of  England,  dangerously 
■ised  between  the  beds  of  his  fourth 


and  fifth  wives,  and  between  anti- 
Papist  diplomatic  alliances  with 
France  and  the  Habsburg  Empire, 
recalled  home  to  court  one  Arthur 
Plantagenet,  Viscount  Lisle,  who  had 
been  serving  for  the  past  seven  years 
as  his  lord  deputy  (or  civilian  gov- 
ernor )  in  Calais.  The  port  of  Calais, 
twenty-two  miles  across  the  Channel 
from  Dover  Castle,  was  the  last  Eng- 
lish outpost  on  the  continent:  a  gar- 
rison town,  a  hotbed  of  customs  eva- 
sion and  political  intrigue.  As  the 
historian  A.  L.  Rowse  has  written, 
sixteenth-century  Calais  was  exposed 
''to  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  that 
blew,  whether  from  France  or  the 
Netherlands,  from  Rome  or  the  ob- 
scure recesses  of  Germany." 

Lord  Lisle  was  really  too  nice  a 

Richard  Holmes  is  a  journalist  and  critic  liv- 
ing in  London.  He  is  the  author  of  Shelley: 
The  Pursuit  and  a  forthcoming  book  on 
Coleridge. 


Lord  Lisle.  The  charge:  high  treason. 


by  Richard  Holmes 


man  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  any- 
way close  to  retirement  age.  He  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Edward  IV, 
and  thereby  King  Henry's  elderly 
uncle  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blan- 
ket. His  career  had  been  marked 
largely  by  avuncular  festive  duties: 
he  had  been  a  member  of  Henry's 
Privy  Chamber,  an  attendant  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  the 
Chief  Panter  at  the  wedding  cele- 
brations of  poor  Queen  Anne  Boleyn. 
He  had  served  seven  years  in  windy, 
woebegone  Calais  with  great  good- 
will, and  now  he  came  home  with 
hopeful  heart,  modestly  expecting  an 
earldom,  a  small  slice  of  monastic 
lands,  and  an  honorable  semiretire- 
ment  to  his  estates  in  Hampshire  and 
the  West  Country,  with  his  wife.  Hon- 
or Lisle,  and  his  extensive  family 
from  their  two  previous  marriages. 
He  was  an  expatriate  Englishman 
coming  quietly  home  to  his  native 
land;  English  history  had  mercifully 
brushed  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
passed  him  gently  by. 

Lisle  briefly  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  then  boated 
down  the  Thames  to  attend  the  King 
and  his  first  minister,  Thomas  Crom- 
well, for  the  Whit  Sunday  jollifica- 
tions. It  was  the  same  fateful  route 
taken  just  four  years  previously  by 
another  trusted  servant  of  the  King, 
Sir  Thomas  More.  What  happened 
next  is  recorded  in  a  secret  dispatch 
by  Marillac,  the  French  ambassador 
in  London,  dated  May  21,  1540. 

Two  days  ago,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  my  Lord  Lisle,  Deputy  of 
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Calais,  uncle  of  this  King,  was  led 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  where  be- 
fore had  been  committed  three  of 
his  servants,  and  similarly  today 
a  chaplain  of  his  who  is  come  out 
of  Flanders  in  a  ship.  The  cause 
thereof  hath  not  yet  been  so  cer- 
tified unto  me  that  I  can  write  it 
for  truth;  but  it  is  bruited  that 
he  is  accused  of  having  had  se- 
cret intelligence  with  the  Cardinal 
Pole  who  is  his  near  relative,  and 
of  other  practices  to  deliver  up  to 
him  the  town  of  Calais.  How- 
soever it  may  be,  the  said  Lord 
Lisle  is  in  a  very  strait  prison, 
and  from  the  which  none  escape 
save  by  miracle. 

Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  the  de- 
tested nephew  of  the  King,  was  based 
in  Rome  and  credited  with  any  sub- 
versive pro-Catholic  scheme  that 
Henry's  spies  could  unearth.  The 
charge  thus  involved  heresy,  treason, 
and  family  disloyalty,  a  lethal  cock- 
tail. 

Back  in  Calais,  with  the  terrifying 
speed  and  ruthless  efficiency  that 
characterized  the  Tudor  state  ma- 
chine, Lisle's  whole  family,  including 
Honor,  was  placed  under  house  ar- 
rest. His  goods  were  impounded 
"that  afternoon,  in  the  twilight,"  and 
a  general  seizure  of  his  private 
papers  and  correspondence  began. 
Nothing  in  the  end  was  missed  ex- 
cept a  few  love  letters,  written  by 
one  of  his  stepdaughters  to  a  secret 
French  fiance,  which  were  "cast  into 
the  jakes"  (the  toilet)  by  a  servant 
girl  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
royal  commissioners  burst  into  the 
Lisle  apartments.  Ironically,  this  was 
the  one  act  that  could  have  seriously 
compromised  Lisle,  though  it  was 
utterly  beyond  his  control. 

All  the  rest — some  3,000  letters, 
written  almost  daily  during  the  sev- 
en crucial  years  of  Henry  VHI's 
reign  between  March  1533  and 
April  1540  (both  the  letters  from 
Calais  and  the  replies  from  Eng- 
land), and  covering  every  possible 
aspect  of  Tudor  life,  from  the  pur- 
chase of  a  red  silk  nightcap  to  the 
popular  view  of  Anne  Boleyn's  adul- 
teries— was  assembled  in  a  massive 
dossier  for  the  sifting  of  the  King's 
experts  in  treachery  and  disafTection. 
those  twin  obsessions  of  the  Tudor 
monarchy.  They  were  eventually  filed 


in  eighteen  manuscript  volumes  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  where  they 
survived  fire,  flood,  and  Hitler's  blitz, 
to  find  their  destiny  in  the  hands  of 
a  remarkable  British  scholar  of  grass- 
roots history,  Muriel  St.  Clare  Byrne. 
Miss  Byrne,  now  eighty-six,  began 
work  on  her  edition  of  the  Lisle  let- 
ters half  a  century  ago.  The  project 
was  commissioned  by  T.  S.  Eliot, 
who  was  an  editor  at  the  British 
publishing  firm  of  Faber  and  Faber. 
By  the  time  it  finally  appeared  last 
year  ( with  the  University  of  Chica- 
go Press  as  co-publisher  ),the  project 
had  grown  to  six  volumes  of  letters 
and  supporting  documents.  Altogeth- 
er it  amounts  to  nearly  4,000  pages, 
or  close  to  two  million  words:  a  cre- 
ated world  roughly  equivalent  to  that 
of  all  Dickens's  major  novels. 


HERE  IS  Miss  Byrne's  initial 
reaction  to  the  inventory  of 
Lisle's  seized  household 
goods,  which  to  other  his- 
torians might  have  been  a  mere  life- 
less list  of  chattels  (twenty-one 
printed  pages  of  it) : 

They  make  almost  unbearable 
reading,  these  lists,  stabbing  the 
imagination  with  their  meticu- 
lous, automatic  enumerating  of 
such  things  as  "two  old  pieces 
of  tapestry,"  "two  old  carpets," 
and  "three  old  worn  dripping 
pans."  There  is  something  at  once 
pitiful  and  terrifying  about  their 
mechanical  throwing  open  of 
cupboard  doors  upon^the  skel- 


etons of  ostentation  and  careful- 
ness, the  gay  apparel  and  the  gor- 
geous jewels,  the  poor  little  shifti 
and  the  worn-out  splendours  . . . 
and  the  memories,  the  standing 
cup  with  H  for  Henry  and  A  for 
dead  and  forgotten  Anne  Boleyn 
on  its  cover,  the  standing  cup 
with  Henry's  Tudor  rose  ana 
Katherine  of  Aragons  pomegran- 
ate badge. 

The  Lisle  documents  were  knon 
to  Victorian  scholars,  but  it  took  ]V!fes 
Byrne  to  grasp  their  full  historic 
significance.  Without  her  labors. 
Lisle  family  would  have  remaine 
tragic  piece  of  flotsam  in  the  Ht 
cian  revolution,  immersed  in  the  t. 
movements  of  Tudor  history: 
break  with  the  Roman  Church, 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  it 
creation  of  the  Tudor  bureaucray. 
the  rise  and  fall  of  great  churchnr 
and  ministers  like  Wolsey,  More,  ; 
Cromwell,  and  the  enduringly  W 
cious  legend  of  Henry's  six  wi 
Miss  Byrne  was  the  first  to  see 
only  that  the  Lisles  were  acute  \t 
nesses  to  much  of  this  but  that  ly 
virtue   of  their  position  in  CaKs 
( perched,  as  it  were,  just  outside  le 
court's  window,  anxious  for  evy 
crumb  of  news  I  the  letters  writJE 
to  them  had  equal,  or  even  grealr. 
value.  They  form  a  matchless  n- 
thology  of  Tudor  prose,  sparkltg 
with  life  in  a  period  described  ») 
C.  S.  Lewis  as  "the  Drab  and  Tram- 
tional."  They  show  the  living  In- 
guage  that  Shakespeare  was  heir  o 
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)r  the  letters  written  to  Lisle  and 
5  wife  come  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
h  society:  from  privy  councillors 
d  archbishops;  from  country 
aires  and  yeoman  farmers  (on  the 
tates  back  home ) ;  from  bailiflfs 
d  chaplains,  jailbirds  and  mid- 
ves.  For  seven  precious  years,  a 
mplete  world  comes  back  to  life 
d  speech. 


BECAUSE  OF  Lisle's  position, 
of  course,  that  world  is  filled 
witli  many  of  the  great  names 
of  Tudor  history.  Besides  the 
ng  himself,  constantly  on  the  ho- 
;on  like  some  brilliant  summer 
irm,  we  glimpse  at  least  four  of  his 
ves:  Katherine  of  Aragon,  Anne 
•leyn,  Jane  Seymour,  and  Anne  of 
3ves. 

The  period  1533  to  1540  corre- 
I  Dnds  exactly  with  the  rise  and  fall 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  cold  and 
ver  architect  of  the  new  state, 
iny  other  (frequently  doomed) 
ninaries  move  before  our  eyes: 
chbishop  Cranmer  of  the  Prayer 
ok;  Sir  Richard  Riche,  the  sin- 
er  solicitor-general;  the  poets 
omas  Wyat  and  Thomas  Howard, 
rl  of  Surrey;  and  Princess  Mary 
iter  Bloody,  who  died  with  the  loss 
Calais  [1558]  engraved  on  her 
art). 

Yet  for  all  their  glamour,  it  is  not 
;se  figures  who  dominate  the  cor- 
ipondence.  It  is  the  little  people: 
;  captain  wlio  has  lost  his  ship; 
;  chaplain  who  has  preached  a 
ngerous  sermon;  the  serving 
nch  who  is  unjustly  thrown  into 
1;  the  old  retainer  who  gives  reci- 
3  or  medical  advice.  One  figure, 
lecially,  steps  from  anonymity 
aight  into  Tudor  history:  Master 


1 

I  hn  Husee,  the  Lisles'  agent,  estate 
^  mager,  and  matchless  confidant, 
m  The  collection   includes  no  less 
m  515  of  John  Husee's  letters, 
iking  him  the  choric  voice  of  the 
■.ole  drama.  The  son  of  a  London 
irchant,  in  his  mid-thirties,  bache- 
and  self-styled  gentleman,  he  is 
born  organizer  of  other  people's 
airs,  and  absolutely  dedicated  to 
ih  and  Honor — "Your  lordship's 
n  man   bounden,"  "Your  lady- 
p's  own  man."  He  is  meticulous. 


gossipy,  observant,  wise  in  the  ways 
of  "this  wily  world,  '  and  capable 
of  turning  his  hand  to  any  task,  dip- 
lomatic or  domestic. 

Husee's  exploits  in  the  Lisle  ser- 
vice frequently  teeter  on  the  edge  of 
comic  epic,  or  comic  opera:  a  Tudor 
Figaro.  He  will  extract  the  contents 
of  a  man's  will  before  the  will  is 
read,  or  even  before  the  man  is  dead 
(and  then  describe  the  death  most 
movingly);  he  will  curse  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  a  noted  bon  viveur, 
in  suitable  style — "I  would  he  had 
a  tun  of  wine,  and  the  cask,  in  his 
belly!";  he  will  wheedle  away  Hon- 
or's favorite  pet  dog,  little  Porky,  be- 
cause he  knows  it  has  caught  another 
lady's  fancy,  and  later  replace  it 
with  a  rare  South  American  monkey. 


HUSEE  directs  us  into  the 
heart  of  the  Lisle  letters, 
which  is  a  theme  straight 
out  of  Shakespeare's  histo- 
ry plays:  the  exercise  of  power,  in- 
fluence, and  personal  affection  in  a 
dangerous  world  where  no  one  is 
safe. 

The  outward  sign  of  this  is  an 
astonishing,  ceaseless  carrying  of 
gifts  and  remembrances  to  and  from 


friends,  clients,  businessmen,  polit- 
ical allies,  family  relations,  religious 
advisers,  ancient  retainers,  and  the 
great  panjandrums  of  the  Tudor 
state.  There  is  scarcely  a  letter  that 
does  not  mention  some  form  of  ma- 
terial benefit  or  bounty.  Money  itself 
was  almost  never  sent.  As  Chris- 
topher Hill  has  observed,  probably 
the  nearest  thing  to  ready  cash  was 
wine  (just  as  tobacco  still  forms  the 
ready  currency  of  a  modern  closed 
hierarchy  like  the  prison  or  peni- 
tentiary). Other  favorite  gifts  in- 
cluded game,  pies,  spices  and  con- 
serves, pet  animals  (the  rarer  the 
better ) ,  horses  and  armor,  dress  ma- 
terials and  jewels,  and  the  famous 
cramp  rings,  blessed  by  the  King 
against  rheumatism  and  chronic  ills. 
These  gifts  were  more  than  Tudor 
eccentricities.  They  express  the  con- 
tinuous functioning  of  the  Tudor 
hierarchy  of  power.  Their  emphasis 
on  the  rare  and  strange  and  special 
is  a  recognition  of  the  critical  in- 
dividuality of  power.  Being  genuine- 
ly personal,  they  carry  genuine  good- 
will, although  it  is  frail  and  requires 
constant  renewal. 

The  ultimate  gifts  in  the  King's 
power,  of  course,  were  land  and  posi- 
tion.  Lisle's   salary   as   deputy  of 
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Calais  was  negligible — perhaps  £200 
a  year.  What  kept  him  going,  through 
mounting  debts  and  an  inability  even 
to  pay  his  own  household,  was  the 
promise  of  royal  reward:  land,  gifts, 
new  "rooms"  or  posts  he  could 
assign,  and  thus  receive  gifts  for 
himself.  Such  a  system  explains  a 
dominant  characteristic  of  Tudor 
political  life:  that  as  personal  wealth 
and  prestige  increased,  personal  se- 
curity and  expectation,  being  depen- 
dent on  the  King's  favor,  grew  more 
tenuous — terrifyingly  so.  Hence  the 
vital  importance  of  a  man  like  John 
Husee,  the  go-between,  the  intelli- 
gencer (a  word  coined  about  1580), 
the  gift-presenter,  the  manipulator, 
the  man  who  knows  more  than  his 
master. 

Here  is  Husee's  account  of  pre- 
senting Lisle's  New  Year  gift  and 
greeting  at  court  in  January  1538, 
just  over  two  years  before  his  fall. 
He  interprets  every  nuance  of  gesture 
or  phrase,  for  each  one  carries  peril- 
ous weight.  (The  lord  privy  seal  is 
Cromwell;  Sir  Brian  Tuke  is  the 
steely-eyed  royal  treasurer.) 

/  delivered  on  New  Year's  Day 
your  gift  to  the  King's  Majesty 
in  his  own  hands;  and  as  soon 
as  I  was  within  the  Chamber  of 
Presence,  going  to  present  the 
same  as  accustomed,  my  Lord 
Privy  Seal  smiled  and  said  to  the 
King's  Grace,  "Jiere  cometh  my 
Lord  Lisle's  man!" :  and  the  King 
spake  merrily  unto  him  again, 
but  what  his  Highness  said  I  can- 
not tell.  So  that,  after  I  had  done 
my  duty,  his  Grace  received  it  of 
me  smiling,  and  thanking  your 
lordship  did  ask  heartily  how  you 
and  my  lady  did.  His  Grcce  spake 
few  ivords  that  day  to  those  that 
came.  As  far  as  I  could  perceive 
he  spake  to  no  man  so  much  as 
he  did  unto  me,  which  was  no 
more  words  but  this:  "I  thank 
my  lord.  How  doth  my  lord  and 
my  lady?  Are  they  merry?"  It 
was  gently  done  of  my  Lord  Privy 
Seal  to  have  your  lordship  in  re- 
membrance, setting  the  matter  so 
well  forward.  The  King  stood 
leaning  against  tlir  cuphnard.  re- 
ceiitng  all  llnn^..  „r.d  Mr.  Tuke 
at  the  end  ,if  thr  .s,uiu-  cupboard, 
penning  all  things  that  a  cre  pre- 
sented. . . .  There  was  but  a  small 
Court. 


It  is  but  a  small  scene,  yet  an  im- 
mensely telling  one.  History  lives. 
We  hear  the  King's  bluff  laughter, 
and  then  the  whispered  joke  (about 
Husee?  about  Lisle?  j.  We  see  Husee 
practically  counting  the  Kings 
words,  and  we  listen,  like  him,  for 
the  faintest  trace  of  sarcasm  in  the 
word  ''merry"  [too  merry  in  Ca- 
lais?). We  see  how  Cromwell  has 
monopolized  access  to  the  King,  and 
liow  he  alone  can  "set  matters  for- 
ward." We  see  the  accountant's 
quill  pen,  as  much  a  symbol  of  the 
Tudor  state  as  the  headsman's  ax, 
"penning  all  things."  We  even  catch 
a  hint  of  the  King's  lassitude  and 
obesity,  as  he  leans  against  the  cup- 
board, casual  but  lethal:  a  slumber- 
ing tiger  ready  to  spring. 

Husee's  shrewdness  of  ob- 
servation and  political  tact 
become  Lisle's  most  valu- 
able weapon  in  the  struggle 
for  survival.  He  knows,  for  example, 
the  danger  of  Lisle's  writing  over- 
long  letters  to  the  King:  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  watching  the  shad- 
ows behind  Cromwell.  Most  of  all, 
he  understands  his  own  master's 
greatest  weakness:  Lisle's  tendency 


Thomas  Cromwell:  unspoken  threats  and 
m  fan  ing  in  I  sil  ences. 


to  be  temperamental,  to  be  thrc. 
into  panic  or  depression  by  any  h: 
of  official  disfavor  or  criticism.  I 
is  too  nice,  too  anxious  not  to  gi 
offense.  This  made  Lisle  especia 
vulnerable  to  Cromwell,  who  hi 
perfected  the  art  of  pressuring  ] 
subordinates  by  unspoken  thrt 
nuances  of  displeasure,  meaning 
silences,  or  -udden  tinv  cold  splint' 
of  criticism — his  notorious  "'shar 
letters — that  slid  beneath  the  ,-k 
like  glass.  "If  your  lordship  had  ! 
ceived  such  another  letter,"  wr. 
Husee  bracingly  to  Lisle  on  one 
casion.  "I  am  well  assured  that  } 
would  not  'a  slept  well  in  7  nigi 
following!" 

In  one  celebrated  instance  Hu- 
actually  confronted  Cromwell  wi 
one  of  these  sharp  letters  to  Li- 
and  boldly  informed  the  lord  pri 
seal  "that  if  his  lordship  did  not  t 
sooner  write  some  other  loving  letl 
unto  you   [Lisle]   that  I  stood  i 
doubt  that  your  Lordship  might  ta  ■ 
such  conceit  [imaginary  fear]  the:- 
on  that  might  perchance  put  you 
hazard  of  some  disease  or  peril 
your  life."  One  can  almost  see  Crn 
well's  narrow  lips — in  the  fanit 
Holbein  portrait — draw  back  in 
disarming,   deadly   smile:    "he  - 
swered  and  said  that  he  thought  yo" 
Lordship  was  wiser  than  to  take  t 
after  any  such  manner:  for  what- 
ever he  wrote,  he  was  and  is  a  1 
would  remain  still  your  Lordshij^ 
sincere  and  very  friend." 

Part  of  the  fascination  of  this  • 
terview  is  that  it  takes  place  betwei 
the  second  most  powerful  man  in  t.' 
kingdom  and  an  ordinary  citizen. i 
nobody  who,  apart  from  the  masir 
he  serves  so  faithfully,  is  a  ciph  . 
a  walk-on  part  in  the  conventioil 
drama  of  history.  Yet  Husee  ai 
Cromwell  talked,  argued,  even  jokl 
after  a  fashion  (though  he  had  sptt 
"half  the  day  in  seeking  of  him"  ; 
and  that  is  history  too.  Thanks  ) 
Miss  Byrne  we  can  still  hear  it  a.-t 
really  happened.  If  we  were  Fren(- 
men  we  would  surely  find  a  phi  • 
sophical  distinction  to  make  ab(  t 
this:  between  Thistoire  apprise,  r 
history  as  it  is  normally  learned  al 
heard,  and  Thistoire  surprise. 
overheard  history.  The  Lisle  leP 
are  overheard  history  par  excelleii 
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BUT  WE  must  end  with  our 
tale.    Husee    warned  Lisle 
three  years  before  his  fall 
that   anything   to   do  with 
^resy,  renegade  preachers,  or  reli- 
ous  heterodoxy  at  Calais  must  be 
eated  like  gunpowder.  Regarding 
lurch  matters,  he  cautions  Lisle, 
)e  no  less  earnest  and  precise  than 
)U  would  be  in  causes  of  high 
eason."  Lisle,  the  genial,  aging, 
ixious  administrator — who  was  not 
uch  concerned  with  religion  any- 
ly,  except  that  his  wife  inconve- 
ently  favored  the  "old"  Papist  lit- 
is— would   have   been   only  too 
ippy  to  oblige.  But  in  the  Tudor 
ite,  events  easily  outstripped  men 
d  all  their  contrivances. 
1540  was  one  of  the  deadliest 
ars  for  Tudor  career-makers,  ri- 
led only   by   1536,   when  Anne 
•leyn's  fall  dragged  so  many  with 
r  to  the  block.  Not  only  was  Lisle 
ddenly  incarcerated  in  the  Tower, 
I  t  his  opposite  number  in  Dublin, 
onard,  Lord  Grey,  deputy  of  Ire- 
id,  was  recalled,  arrested,  and — 
ick  augury — summarily  executed, 
e  most  shattering  blow,  however, 
s  the  fate  of  My  Lord  Privy  Seal 
j  nself.  After  a  long  battle  in  Coun- 
j  throughout  the  spring  of  1540, 
j  omwell    apparently  consolidated 
j  ^  position.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
iex  in  April,  at  the  very  moment 
Lisle's  recall.  But  Cromwell's  safe- 
no  less  than  Lisle's,  was  illusory. 
June  he  was  arrested  on  charges 
I  heresy  and  expropriation,  and  on 
|l  ly  28  he  was  beheaded  with  little 
||  -emony  on  the  lawns  within  the 
j  wer,  probably  within  earshot  of 
i  ile.  His  last  letter  to  the  King, 
j  andoning  all  his  wonted  coolness 
j  d  icy  circumspection,  begged  for 
I  lercy,   mercy,   mercy."    He  was 
j  ind  guilty  of,  among  many  other 
I  ngs,   pro-Lutheran   leanings  and 
, 'oring  the  "Sacramentaries"  (who 
i  lilenged  the  conservative  doctrine 
transubstantiation  in  the  Mass): 
■re  had  been  many  such  in  Calais. 
This  sequence  of  events  has  natu- 
ly  led  historians  to  suppose  that 
ile  was  himself  dragged  down  in 
!  general  attack  on  Cromwell,  os- 
isibly  for  administrative  incompe- 
j  ice  and  for  not  enforcing  religious 
i  hodoxy  among  the  fractious  gar- 


rison and  townfolk  of  Calais,  just  as 
Husee  had  feared.  But  the  facts  are 
far  stranger  and  more  ironic.  The  ap- 
palling truth  seems  to  be  that  Crom- 
well ("'your  very  friend")  framed 
Lisle.  In  a  desperate  last  attempt  to 
defend  his  position  against  his  reli- 
gious right-wing  enemies  in  Council, 
Cromwell  used  the  machinations  of 
Lisle's  chaplain  in  Rome  to  discred- 
it Lisle  s  entire  administration  in 
Calais.  He  thereby  hoped  to  cover  up 
his  own  involvement  in  protecting 
the  Sacramentaries  (or  left  wing)  in 
Calais.  Cromwell  alone  kr.iew  that 
old  Lisle  was  perfectly  innocent; 
perhaps  he  even  meant  to  save  him 
when  the  danger  was  past.  But  then 
the  mantrap  closed  on  his  own  head. 
The  details  are  complex  and  fascinat- 
ing, but  what  emerges  in  the  end  is 
a  terrible  and  convincing  picture  of 
Cromwell  ruthlessly  and  vainly  sac- 
rificing Lisle  to  the  royal  fury.  The 
letters  between  Lisle's  stepdaughter 
and  her  French  lover  added  a  final 
twist:  that  they  were  hastily  disposed 
of  at  the  time  of  arrest  could  mean 
only  one  thing  to  the  Tudor  mind — 
treason.  So  one  more  Tudor  family 
fell,  public  life  destroying  private, 
power  annihilating  human  trust. 


THE  administration  changed 
in  Calais,  then,  but  the  ax 
did  not  fall  in  London.  Am- 
bassador Marillac,  reporting 
Cromwell's  demise,  noted  perplexed- 
ly: "As  to  the  other  prisoners,  peo- 
ple know  not  what  to  say  except  that 
there  is  good  hope  as  regards  the 
Deputy  of  Calais,  of  whom  the  King 
has  said  he  could  not  think  the  Dep- 
uty erred  through  malice  but  rather 
through  ignorance."  It  still  sounded 
perilously  like  an  epitaph.  For  eigh- 
teen months  the  position  hung  in  the 
balance.  We  would  give  anything  to 
know  Husee's  frantic  efforts  on  be- 
half of  his  beloved  master:  but  there 
are  no  further  letters.  Miss  Byrne 
observes  that  Mistress  Anne  Basset, 
Honor  Lisle's  daughter,  remained  a 
favored  lady  at  Henry's  Court  against 
all  odds,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
imagine  Husee's  skillful,  ever-faith- 
ful hand  guiding  Anne's  conduct 
and  making  her  bide  her  time. 

Then,  in  February  1541,  accord- 


ing to  the  account  of  a  Welsh  chron- 
icler, Elis  Gruffudd  (yet  another  of 
Miss  Byrne's  documentary  discov- 
eries), the  following  poignant  in- 
cident took  place: 

The  next  Friday  the  King's 
Grace  moved  down  the  river  in 
his  barge  from  York  Place  to 
Greenwich,  and  at  the  time  Lord 
Lisle  his  uncle,  who  was  a  bas- 
tard of  King  Edward  IV,  raised 
his  hands  high,  and  shouted 
hoarsely  from  the  Tower  where 
he  was  imprisoned  for  mercy  and 
release  from  prison.  The  King 
took  it  graciously  and  sent  his 
secretary  to  the  Toiver  to  the 
Lord  to  show  him  the  King  had 
given  him  his  pardon  and  that  he 
would  have  his  freedom  and  re- 
lease from  prison  two  or  three 
days  later  and  that  he  would  get 
back  his  possessions  and  offices. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  scene.  Old 
Lisle  up  on  the  "leads"  of  the  Tower 
(where  privileged  prisoners  could  ex- 
ercise); the  King's  barge  floating 
down  the  wintry  Thames  beneath  its 
forbidding  walls;  the  voices  echoing 
across  the  chilly  waters  between 
them.  It  almost  reenacts,  as  in  a  pag- 
eant play,  Lisle's  whole  career  in 
Calais — exiled  across  the  estranging 
sea  from  his  King.  Perhaps  John 
Husee  had  planned  the  whole  scene: 
"Be  sure,  my  lord,  to  be  up  on  the 
roof  betimes  .  .  ."  Who  knows? 

But  that  something  like  this  did 
indeed  happen,  we  can  be  certain,  for 
Ralph  Holinshed,  the  British  chron- 
icler, corroborates  the  royal  pardon, 
and  adds  the  detail  that  it  was  sealed 
with  a  gift — the  last  of  so  many  that 
fill  the  Lisle  story.  It  was  a  ring,  and 
"a  rich  diamond,  for  a  token  from 
him.  and  to  tell  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer."  Miss  Byrne  quotes  the  geneal- 
ogist Francis  Sandford  about  what 
happened  next.  The  night  following 
Lisle's  receipt  of  Henry's  gift,  his 
heart  was  so  "overcharged"  with  joy 
that  "he  yielded  up  the  Ghost;  which 
makes  it  observable  that  this  King's 
Mercy  was  as  fatal  as  his  Judge- 
ments." Lord  Lisle's  body,  Sandford 
goes  on  to  say,  "was  honourably  bur- 
ied in  the  Tower  of  London." 

But  not  his  letters.  And  not  their 
voices.  □ 
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IN  P  R  I  X  T 


DOWN  WITH  IDEAS 


Nabokov's  strano;e  view  of  literature 


by  Joel  Ag 


NABOKOV  the  teacher  lectured 
the  way  Nabokov  the  author 
gave  interviews:  reading 
from  a  text  that  not  only 
addressed  itself  to  the  question  at 
hand  but  supplied  jokes,  digressions, 
lyrical  flourishes,  and  charming 
asides  to  make  up  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  for  the  complete  absence  of 
spontaneity  in  his  delivery.  So  great 
was  Nabokov's  fear  of  the  unpre- 
pared statement  ("I  think  like  a 
genius,"  he  explained,  "I  write  like 
a  distinguished  author,  and  I  speak 
like  a  child")  that  one  is  surprised 
not  to  find  interspersed  in  his  lecture 
notes  indications  of  when  to  inter- 
rupt the  talk  with  an  impromptu 
cough  or  a  sip  from  a  glass  of  water.* 
A  mind  so  distrustful  of  its  own 

*  Vladimir  Nabokov,  Lectures  on  Rus- 
sian Literature  and  Lectures  on  Litera- 
ture, edited  by  Fredson  Bowers;  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  both  $19.95. 


naively  bubbling  essence  and  so  bent 
on  dressing  its  every  public  appear- 
ance in  a  glittering  costume  of  un- 
impeachably  Nabokovian  words  is 
likely  to  be  acutely  observant  of  the 
verbal  habits  of  others  and  rather 
heedless  of  the  body  of  thought  or 
the  gesture  of  spirit  that  is  con- 
cealed in  these  habits.  Of  Turgenev. 
for  example,  Nabokov  remarks  that 
when  he  "sits  down  to  discuss  a 
landscape,  you  notice  that  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  trouser-crease  of  his 
phrase;  he  crosses  his  legs  with  an 
eye  upon  the  color  of  his  socks" — a 
beautifully  accurate  observation  and 
a  characteristically  humorous  and 
lucid  phrase;  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  examination  of  that  passionate 
ideologue's  opinions  or  those  of  his 
characters,  the  remark  resembles  a 

Joel  Agee  is  the  author  of  Twelve  Years:  An 
American  Boyhood  in  East  Germany,  pub- 
lished by  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 


society  columnist's  discussion  of 
First  Lady's  leopard-skin  pillbox 
when  the  real  occasion  was  her  h 
band's   announcement   of  a  pol: 
statement. 


STYLE,  and  style  alone,  maw 
the  artist  for  Nabokov.  Pit 
this  reason  he  can  teach  u 
great  deal  about  the 'fa: 
and  texture  and  cut  and  fit  of  edi 
writer's  prose:  Tolstoy's  manner 
"peeling  the  apple  of  the  phrase," 
piling  up  repetitions  as  he  gro 
for  a  meaning  he  hasn't  complet 
divined:  Gorky's  fatal  attraction 
the  lurid  effect  and  the  ready-mfle 
phrase:  Gogol's  method  of  yank 
the  rational  plane  of  discourse 
from  under  the  reader's  feet  in  i 
sentence,  then  sending  him  off  i 
lyrical  glide  to  the  next  temper 
toehold  on  sanity  and  order 
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ov's  "faintly  iridiscent  verbal  hazi- 
is'":  the  occasional  brilliantly  lan- 
id  phrase  in  Turgenev,  "like  a 
ird  sun-charmed  on  a  wall.  .  .  ." 
Not  that  the  prose  needs  to  be 
;hy  to  win   tlie   professor's  ap- 
)val,  but  there  must  be  evidence 
careful   tailoring   and   of  good 
le.  Chekhov,  whom  he  admires,  is 
first  identified  as  a  downright 
ibby  sort  of  writer,  with  a  style 
t  '"goes  to  parties  clad  in  its  every- 
j  suit."  What,  then,  accounts  for 
beauty  of  his  plays  and  stories? 
w  does  he  surpass  the  guys  with 
pressed  slacks,  the  proud  pro- 
;ers  of  "the  purple  patch,  the  juicy 
b,  the  hothouse  adjective,  the 
me-de-menthe  epithet"?  (Nabo- 
''s  own  choice  of  words  fairly 
ces  us  to  include  him  among  the 
i-Chekhovian  fancy-dancers. )  "'He 
it,"  Nabokov  explains,  "by  keep- 
all  his  words  in  the  same  dim 
it  and  of  the  same  exact  tint  of 
y,  a  tint  between  the  color  of  an 
fence  and  that  of  a  low  cloud." 
Chekhov  was  a  natty  dresser  after 
\  Elegantly,  fastidiously  simple — 
1  ■  those  dandies  who  keep  their 
I  es  scuffed  on  purpose, 
i  'he  false  note  almost  passes  by 
loticed,  so  perfectly  definitive  are 
56  two  gray  props,  but  a  false 
s  it  is:  the  claim  that  formal  con- 
and  cunning  aesthetic  strategy 
by  themselves  account  for  the 
ipression  of  artistic  beauty"  in 
ikhov's  or  any  substantial  artist's 
k.  This  notion  pervades  the  en- 
book  as  a  kind  of  critical  leit- 
;if.  John  Updike,  in  his  introduc- 
i  to   the  first  volume  of  Na- 
ov's  lectures  on  western  Euro- 
n  literature,  cites  a  student's  sum- 
'  ion  of  what  she  understood  to  be 
)okov's  "central  dogma":  "Style 
structure  aie  the  essence  of  a 
3  k;  great  ideas  are  hogwash."  Of 
rse  "great  ideas"  are  hogwash, 
ideas  are  not  in  and  of  them- 
es hogwash,  and  Nabokov's  dis- 
?  for  ideas  in  fiction — it  almost 
mnts  to  disgust — makes  him  a 
than  adequate  reader  of  some  of 
favorite  works:  Chekhov's  "In  the 
ine,"  for  example,  where  he  gives 
attention  to  evil  Aksinia's  snake- 
appearance  but  ignores  the  cor- 
ing influence  of  real  and  counter- 


feit money,  and  completely  passes 
over  the  theme  of  industrial  pollu- 
tion. One  gets  the  impression  that 
Nabokov  does  not  want  to  banish 
ideas  as  sucli  from  the  kingdom  of 
fiction  (  he  accepts  without  question, 
for  instance,  Tolstoy's  views  on  spir- 
itual salvation  in  "The  Death  of  Ivan 
Ilyich ')  but  more  particularly  ideas 
that  might  please  a  Marxist;  that  he 
wants  to  spare  himself  and  his 
students  the  embarrassment  of  taking 
seriously  an  author's  perception  of 
poverty  and  the  ravages  of  wealth.* 


NONE  OF  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian  writers  he  dis- 
cusses shared  Nabokov's 
formalist  and  hermeticist 
theory  of  literature — they  would 
probably  have  found  it  abhorrent — 
and  this  fact  alone  puts  him  at  a 
remove  from  them  that  is  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  the  distance  be- 
tween a  Degas  or  a  Delacroix  and 
an  M.  C.  Escher.  But  in  no  case  is 
the  gulf  wider  than  between  Chekhov 
and  Nabokov.  I  am  convinced  of 
this,  despite  the  kinship  an  eminent 
student  of  Chekhov,  Simon  Kar- 
linsky,  sees  between  the  two,  and 
despite  Nabokov's  reverent  fondness 
for  Chekhov. 

Nabokov  does  not  understand  what 
is  most  significant,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  obvious,  in  Chekhov.  He 
misses  it  even  though  he  puts  his 
finger  on  it,  or  near  it,  briefly,  be- 
fore passing  on  to  the  weirdly  self- 
descriptive  assertion  that  Chekhov 
exhibited  "perfect  contempt"  for  var- 
ious devices  favored  by  "ordinary" 
writers.  Chekliov,  he  says,  told  his 
stories  "the  way  one  person  relates 
to  another  the  most  important  things 
in  his  life,  slowly  and  yet  without  a 
break,  in  a  slightly  subdued  voice." 
A  person  who  writes  this  way^a 
person,  not  a  litterateur — is  not  ven- 
triloquizing and  prestidigitating,  is 
not  trying  to  keep  "my  circles,  my 
special  islands,  infinitely  safe  from 
exasperated  readers"  (a  practice 
Nabokov  ascribes  to  himself  in  Strong 
Opinions ) ;  and  the  "slightly  sub- 
dued voice'    commands  our  atten- 

*  There  ought  to  be  a  word  for  this 
political  blushing  syndrome.  How  about 
"sinistrophobia"? 
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tion  because  it  is  actually  addressing 
us.  in  the  real  world,  not  in  the 
echoing  halls  of  a  construct,  and  be- 
cause it  conveys  such  a  marvelous 
balance  between  ruthless  objectivity 
and  unconditional  pity.  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  writer  could  understand  and 
love  Chekhov  and  boast  at  the  same 
time,  as  Nabokov  did  in  an  inter- 
view, that  "my  characters  cringe  as 
I  come  near  with  my  whip." 

The  trouble  with  Nabokov's  criti- 
cism is  the  trouble  with  his  novels:  he 
puts  too  much  stock  in  the  concept 
of  genius  as  virtuosity,  literature  as 
a  conjurer's  trick.  And  because  he 
prides  himself  on  his  residence  in 
the  ivory  tower  and  recommends  it 
to  all  would-be  writers  (  "provided  of 
course  it  has  a  telephone  and  an 
elevator"),  he  will  not  admit  that 
the  lasting  vitality  of  plays  like  The 
Lower  Depths  and  novels  like  Dead 
Souls  derives  from  their  authors' 
passionate  immersion  in  what  Na- 
bokov refers  to  as  "so-called  real 
life."  He  goes  searching  for  method 
and  strategy  even  in  Tolstoy,  who 
was  surely  the  least  stylish,  least 
self-consciously  scheming  novelist 
imaginable.  And  though  he  admits 
that  Tolstoy  performed  his  miracles 
casually,  without  conscious  design, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  roll  out  a 
dazzlingly  intricate  account  of  the 
clock  times  and  dates  that  are  men- 
tioned in  Anna  Karenina,  as  if  the 
cross  section  of  an  oak  could  "ra- 
tionalize the  delight"  we  experience 
in  contemplating  the  whole,  living 
tree  in  its  immeasurable  complexity, 
harmony,  strength,  and  beauty. 

THERE  IS  something  of  the 
sterile  grace  of  chess  puzzles 
in  the  diagrams  and  anal- 
yses scattered  throughout  the 
two  volumes  of  Nabokov's  lectures 
( though  his  prose  always  adds  wit 
and  sparkle).  Nabokov  may  in  fact 
have  invented  pedantry  as  an  art 
form.  Some  of  these  miniature  stud- 
ies are  charming,  like  the  taxonomic 
exercise  of  trying  to  deter  ir.ine  the 
precise  species  of  the  unfortunate 
bug  Gregor  Samsa  turned  into; 
others  seem  pointless  and  trivial, 
except  as  heuristic  devices,  like  the 
layouts  he  provides  of  Dr.  Jekyll's 
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house,  Mansfield  Park,  and  the 
Samsas'  apartment,  or  the  carto- 
graphic excursions  through  the  many 
streets  of  Bloom's  and  Stephen 
Dedalus's  Dublin,  or  the  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  sleeping-car  arrange- 
ments on  the  train  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  Anna  Karenina. 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  unusual 
method  of  zeroing  in  on  the  heart 
of  a  novel,  I  thought  it  amusing  and 
original,  and  imagined  it  must  have 
served  a  therapeutic  purpose  in  a 
classroom  populated  by  young  minds 
made  woozy  by  the  symbol-divining 
sort  of  book  discussion  I  Was  Moby 
Dick:  a.  a  penis,  b.  the  Caucasian 
race,  c.  Melville's  mother,  d.  a 
whale?  Check  one);  but  after  seeing 
the  excess  to  which  Nabokov  went 
in  trying  to  track  down  the  meander- 
ing paths  of  this  or  that  writer's 
imagination,  and  after  examining 
the  invariably  banal  results — in  each 
case  little  more  than  a  map,  a  list, 
a  sketch,  a  collection  of  historio- 
graphical  droppings — I  began  to  sus- 
pect in  this  strange  activity  the  blind 
burrowing  of  an  obsession. 

Here,  admittedly,  we  are  in  danger 
of  venturing  into  territory  that  has 
been  sternly  designated  as  out  of 
bounds,  verboten,  zapreshchyon,  by 
the  Master  himself:  it's  not  for  noth- 
ing he  pillories  hapless  Freud  in  so 
many  of  his  novels  and  warns  in  his 
prefaces  that  "as  usual  .  .  .  the  \  ien- 
nese  delegation  has  not  been  invited." 
There  is  a  similar  bristling  interpo- 
lation inserted  in  his  discussion  of 
Tolstoy:  "I  hate  tampering  with  the 
precious  lives  of  great  writers  and  I 
hate  Tom-peeping  over  the  fence  of 
those  lives — 1  hate  the  vulgarity  of 
'human  interest,'  I  hate  the  rustle 
of  skirts  and  giggles  in  the  corridors 
of  time — and  no  biographer  will  ever 
catch  a  glimpse  of  my  private  life" 
— after  which  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  savage  Dostoevsky  with  an 
ad  hominem  punch  for  "leading  a  life 
extremely  removed  from  his  teach- 
ings.'" No  such  trespass  is  implied  by 
my  use  of  the  word  "obsession."  I 
merely  wish  to  make  the  pedestrian 
observation  that  when  someone  re- 
peatedly does  something  strenuous 
that  gets  him  nowhere,  he  must  be 
after  something  he  thinks  is  impor- 
tant. The  question  is,  what? 


ONE  TELLING  clue  is  the  ia. 
ture  of  the  things  he  igno;s 
He  focuses  on  the  skilb 
mechanics    of  lifelike 
scription  in  Tolstoy,  but  doesn't 
note  of  his  uncanny  power  of 
pathy.  the  impression  one  gets 
Tolstoy  can  inhabit  the  bodie- 
men,   women,    dogs,   horses,  t 
plants.  In  the  process  of  snubl 
Gorky,  he  overlooks  the  gift  for 
timate  and  accurate  portrayal 
produced  his  masterful  My  C 
hood  and  a  splendid  collectior 
literary  memoirs.  He  dismisses  I 
toevsky  s  philosophical  courage 
vast   emotional   range   as  insL 
ably  vulgar  melodrama.  Nor 
he  once  mention  Chekhov's  ret 
to  condemn  even  the  most  viciou 
his  characters.  \^  hat  all  these  var 
talents  and  qualities  have  in  com: 
is  that  Nabokov  lacked  them.  N 
ing  reprehensible  m  that;  he 
other  gifts  in  abundance,  no  on< 
be  all  things  to  all  men,  but 
what  prevents  a  man  from  recc- 
ing the  gifts  of  others? 

I  think  Nabokov  was  huntin;. 
genius:  the  genius  of  others  bu 
pecially  his  own;  that  he  trie 
catch  it  in  the  butterfly  net  of  ^ 
tural  and  stylistic  analysis,  ]uf 
years  later  he  tried  to  trap  it  for 
in  the  labyrinthine  construction  t 
Pale  Fire  and  Ada;  that  he  eiit 
honestly  believed  his  own  brillu 
but  circumscribed  talent  for  pariy 
lyrical  wordplay,  and  puzzle  constoi 
tion  was  the  real  thing,  or  else  ^^I 
the  persona  of  exiled  genius  km 
ingly  as  a  mask.  Part  of  the  ac 
any  case,  consisted  of  verbal  gest 
pratfalls,  and  stances  calculate 
create  the  illusion  of  his,  Nabok 
sublime  elevation  above  such  n 
ocrities  as  Balzac  and  Cervantes,  ic 
special-delivery  messengers  as  Mn 
Faulkner,  and  Camus,  such  nor 
ties  as  Sartre  and  Gorky,  not  to 
mention  trash  like  Dostoevsky.  b 
cause  he  projected  his  own  meaa: 
and  personality  against  writers  ' 
were  utterly  different  from  hii 
kind  as  well  as  in  stature.  Nab 
is  a  misleading  guide  to  the  ui 
standing  of  men  and  of  work 
whom  the  term  "genius"  is  justba 
plied.  ^ 

harper's/ JANUARYlft 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


)d  and  Old  Glory 


by  Alexander  Theroux 


r  T  WILL  be  a  church,  this  one  I'm 
I  taking  you  to,  with  a  high  white 
steeple  I  its  weathen^ane  a  metal 
^  cricket:  has  anybody  ever  figured 
it  one  out?  I  reaching  above  a 
iste,  box-shaped  affair  surrounded, 
irays,  by  a  scrubby,  asymmetrical 

I  V  of  chinaball  trees.  You  read  its 

i  miletic  menu  out  front: 

REAL  AMERICAN  REVIVAL 
OLD  TIME 

Rev.  W.  C.  Cloogy,  Pastor 
Wyanoid  Baptist  Church 
Free  Union,  Va.  22940 
Free  Hams    Prizes    Sing  Out 
"A  Nation  Wakes  Up" 

e  state  is  Virginia,  the  day  is 
nday,  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
■  congregation  is  green  collar,  fun- 
nentalist,  and,  well,  let's  say  none 
them  had  sat  up  the  previous 
;ht  reading  Kant's  Critique  of 
re  Reason,  okay? 
Truthfully,  however,  neither  had 
a.  It  was  your  first  visit  to  the 
uth,  after  all,  and,  added  up  fa 
mpse  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  an- 
:ated  Bible,  tallow  dipping  in 
Uiamsburg,  the  Monticello  you'd 
ich  preferred  on  the  nickel,  etc.), 
ather  drained  you  And  so,  having 
Dked  into  one  of  those  quaint  little 
irist  homes,  which  are  always 
ciently  run  by  two  soap-faced 
rrieds,  age  fifty,  who,  with  arms 
ded,  white  ankle  socks,  and  square 
imbs,  are  always  exercising  to  and 
at  dusk  in  an  unoiled  porch- 
ing,  you  turned  in  early,  remem- 

xander  Theroux's  most  recent  book  is 
conville's  Cat,  published  by  Doubleday. 


bering  only  that  you  snorted  up  once 
out  of  a  fully  dressed  half-sleep  to 
catch  the  screen  of  the  television 
you'd  left  on  sputtering  from  a  net- 
work of  horizontal  lines  into  a  sicken- 
ingly  white  picture  that,  idiosyn- 
cratically,  endowed  the  last  scenes 
and  fadeout  of  a  grade-C  western 
( cacti,  setting  sun,  receding  cow- 
poke  I .  an  aspirin  ad,  and  the  two 
o  clock   headline   newscast   with  a 


perpetual  snowstorm.  And  was  that 
all?  You  wish. 

At  that  instant,  morning  devotions 
— Nitey  Nile  Necessities — wedged 
itself  into  the  television  screen,  a 
quiet  organ  Schlummerlied  in  the 
background  supplying  inspiration, 
while  an  aggrieved  clerical  demivir 
dropped,  ripe  as  a  medlar,  into  the 
nasty  little  orchard  of  your  head. 
Looking  up  from  his  busy  ministerial 
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desk  I  methodically  messy,  a  card- 
board library  behind  him),  he  took 
off  his  spectacles — always  a  presage 
of  candor:  has  anybody  ever  figured 
that  one  out? — and  immediately 
began  gasconading  about  this  here 
being  the  free-est  country  on  earth 
and,  friend,  the  most  decent.  This 
assertion  he  underscored  with  the 
unusually  colorful  heresies,  explicitly 
implied,  that  Christ  had  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  kept  a 
commemorative  place  in  His  heart 
for  Stone  Mountain,  translated  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee's  horse  Traveller  to  the 
reaches  of  Heaven,  and  was  tempo- 
rarily living  in  Prayerville,  Tennessee 
( not  uncoincidentally  the  preacher's 
hometpwn ) ,  where,  carpentering  a 
new  church.  He  might  be  very,  very 
pleased  if  one  morning  fyou  pick  it, 
neighbor)  He  sauntered  down  the 
hill  to  find  five  dollars  tucked  into 
his  RFD  mailbox,  making  Him  so  all- 
fired  happy  just  to  imagine  the  ten- 
penny  nails,  weatherproof  siding, 
and  maybe  the  new  plumb  bob  that 
might  thankfully  buy,  hear?  And  ten 
dollars  would  buy  twice  as  much! 
And  twenty,  why  four  times  that!  An 
address  for  mailing,  superimposed  on 
a  waterfall,  was  flashed,  after,  that 
is,  those  of  us  in  televisionland  (O, 
so  very  far  from  Prayerville,  Ten- 
nessee! )  had  been  exhorted  and  re- 
exhorted  to  secure  a  pencil. 

Groping  desperately  for  the  off 
knob,  you  were  summarily  brought 
up  by  the  polychromatic  envoi:  the 
preacher  swung  open  a  Bible  marked 
by  his  thumb,  raced  through  a  text, 
kissed  the  page,  and  then,  with  head 
lowered,  slowly  metamorphosed  into 
a  flapping  Old  Glory  on  which 
was  superimposed  a  montage,  in  se- 
quence, of  the  rising  sun,  cumulus 
clouds,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  mur- 
muring pines  and  hemlocks,  a  squad- 
ron of  jets,  the  fruited  plains,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  a  two-headed  tiny 
licking  a  raindrop  from  her  nose, 
grannies-at-prayer,  and,  finally,  the 
Raising  of  the  Flag  at  Iwo  Jima,  this 
accompanied  all  the  while  by  the 
crescendo  of  an  out-of-tune  choir 
humming  "I  Love  to  Steal  Awhile 
Away,"  after  which  a  thunderclap 
and  then  the  basso  profundo  voice 
of  God  the  Father  demoting  from 
on  high,  "/  Am  With  You  Always, 


Even  Unto  the  End  of  the  World." 

You  snapped  off  the  television  set. 
You  can  admit  this,  now.  You  began 
to  wonder  about  God,  right? 

BUT  don't  blame  Him.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  you 
want  the  truth  of  the  matter 
— a  conviction  I  can't  help 
but  believe  was  increasingly  yours 
as  you  walked  one  beautiful  Sunday 
morning  into  the  main  aisle  of  the 
Wyanoid  Baptist  Church  only  to  find 
staring  at  you  from  the  reserved 
seats  up  front  a  group  that  looked 
less  like  the  officials  of  a  church 
synod  than  the  botched  supernumer- 
aries from  the  Bosch  "Ecce  Homo": 
a  row  of  Elders,  civic  leaders,  enthu- 
siastic Jaycees,  dishlicking  Hutterites, 
haloed  antilogicalists,  Schmalkaldics, 
turdicants,  and  proto-Puritans  swol- 
len with  the  honor  of  wardenship. 
Small  anodyne  came  in  the  name  of 
music.  A  choir  roared  into  the  won- 
drous "My  Lord  Our  Pinkies  Nice 
Can  Tweak."  The  service  began. 

"May  the  Lord  love  you  reeeaal 
good!" 

It  was  the  semiheartfelt,  if  un- 
syntactical.  wish  of  welcome  boomed 
over  a  microphone  by  a  jug-eared 
rapscallion  with  a  woefully  carpen- 
tered hairstyle,  a  'neon  raspberry 
shirt,  and  a  string  tie. 

"I  come  up  here" — the  hominid 
actually  wiped  his  nose  on  his  arm! 
— "I  come  up  here  in  front  of  all 
you  good  folks  and  feller  Christians 
of  this  here  parish,  paid  for  by  its 
affiliates,  to  welcome  you  to  this  here 
sixth  doorbuster  National  American 
Revival,  is  what  it  is,  with  the  world- 
famous  man,  evangelist,  and  pastor 
of  the  Southside  Outreach  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Dr.  W.  C.  Cloogy,  who 
you  going  to  see  in  jess  a  minute, 
but  first — '■ 

Doctor?  Well.  yes.  where  are  you 
without  a  title?  You  may  resent  this 
little  bit  of  self-aggrandizement,  in 
fact,  but  what  preacher,  teacher,  or 
sinister  minister  could  ever  course 
among  his  flock  peddling  his  exeget- 
ical  guesswork  without  the  security 
of  some  kind  of  honorific  unfurled 
above  himself  like  an  umbrella?  Doc- 
tor was  the  favorite.  Reverend  would 
do.  Saint  was  too  pretentious,  Kalo- 


kagathiate  not  true.  Arch-rabbi  ^ 
impossible,  Misters  just  abou 
And.  finally.  Metropolitan  had 
European  sound. 

" — but  first,  folks,  I  want  y'all 
give  your  whole,  undivided  att 
tion  there  to  pretty  Miss  Aj 
Springlove,  all  the  way  over  h 
from  Gibber,  Va.,  aren't  ya,  honej 
Her  curtsy  confirmed  it. 

Miss  April  Springlove,  a  girl 
excessive  beribbonment  in  her  ea 
twenties,  blew  out  on  her  trum 
the  old  winner  "He  Touched  M 
blushed,  and  skipped  into  the  wir 
A  football  star  from  the  Cincinr 
Bengals  I  30"  neck,  S^-j  hat)  loj 
to  the  podium  and  said  it  mi 
sound  corny  but  he  was  lonesome 
Jesus,  a  remarkable  heresy  con 
vening  the  orthodox  argument  t 
He  is  everywhere,  but  one  had  li 
time  to  reflect  on  this,  what  with 
swift  entrance  of  the  Marvy  Tw 
— male  regulars — who  swayed  i 
harmonized  to  the  favorite,  "1 
Flame  on  My  Wick  Is  Bright 
night,"  the  last  chorus  of  which  < 
hummed  while  the  other  narrate 
poem  about  motherhood  from 
anniversary  greeting  card..  Then 
former  dipsomaniac  second-gr 
schoolteacher,  choking  back  the  te 
— "witnessing  " — told  her  story,  ( 
help  her.  about  a  spinfit  she  o 
threw.  God  forgive  her,  when 
forced  an  unruly  seven-year-old 
eat  a  whole  jar  of  mucilage  and 
pink  erasers.  A  high-school  boy  i 
wheelchair  was  pushed  out  on  st; 
to  recite  a  snatchet  from  Is 
Watts's  Felicity: 

No,  'tis  in  vain  to  seek  for  bliss 
For  bliss  can  ne'er  be  found 
'Till  we  arrive  where  Jesus  is. 
And  tread  on  heav'nly  ground. . . 

The  showcase  widened.  An  o< 
genarian,  garbed  out  in  an  Ameri 
Legionnaire  costume,  was  led  oul 
wave  just  before  what  was  clcc 
an  imminent  cardiac  arrest,  o 
nevertheless,  that  would  proudly 
roll  him  in  the  Army  of  Heaven 
dwarf  appeared  and  spoke  in  tongi 
the  supernatural  aspect  of  which  ^ 
heightened  by  his  lisp.  And  the 
act,  just  previous  to  Dr.  CIooj 
appearance,  belonged  to  one  I 
LeRoy.  billed  as.  and  generally  i 
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nized  to  be,  W.  C.  Cloogy's  "best 
end."  ( It  might  be  pointed  out 
re  that  an  evangelist  always  has 
ch  a  Panza-like  buddy:  it  implies 
licitia,  a  disposition  to  gregarious- 
5S,  and  cuts  down  for  the  ensainted 
jacher  on  the  inevitable  specula- 
n  the  presence  of  wives  cause.  I  A 
id  of  swagman  and  amiable  boy 
iday.  he  sang  in  one  of  those  clas- 
al,  out-of-fashion  voices  a  medley 
laxatives  touching  on  the  Jordan, 
nd  men  coming  home,  rolls  being 
led  Up  Yonder,  golden  slippers, 
ing  Mysterious  Strangers  (age 
rty-three  I  I ,  chariots  swinging  low, 
i  Columbia,  the  Gem — as  the  fa- 
'Us  mixed  metaphor  has  it — of  the 
ean.  these  interspersed,  narra- 
ely,  with  a  whole  didactic  mess  of 
'^hy,  Daddy?'"  stories,  criminal- 
is-and-saintly-moms  stories,  the- 
rm-turns stories,  instant-conversion 
ries,  money-can-never-make-you- 
)py  stories  (always  a  signal  for 
collection),  and  a  whole  rosary 
patriotic  tales. 

The  Americanistic  pitch,  it's  com- 
n  knowledge,  was  old  hat  in  the 
lie  circuit,  as  were  subterranean 
ility  fears  common — two  blow'sy 
'e  bedfellows,  interchangeable, 
ich  could  never  fail  to  animate  the 
ling  evangelicalite  and  ignite  in 
1  the  recurrent  dream  in  which 
sees  himself,  in  full  color  and 
smascope,  a  lantern-jawed,  be- 
naded  U.S.  Marine  leaping  over 
■affle  in  order  to  beat  the  living 
;  out  of  the  Devil,  who,  widespread 
■■  the  assumption,  uses  Chanel, 
aks  Russian,  and  carries  a  purse. 


VTTENTIOX  now.  Lies  and 
German" — it  w^as  the  quid- 
dling  in  the  string  tie.  raising 
his  eyes  like  Enoch  Trans- 
1  d — "will  y'all  welcome  the  shep- 
1  i  of  you  sheep,  God"s  chosen 
r  ister   and,"'   he   winked  cutely. 

"  best  dang  H'l  oF  buddy  around, 
I  W.  C.  Cloogy!"  The  star  ap- 
[  red  in  the  east  wing. 

.nd  then  he  rumbled  out,  threw 
c  hi-  arms,  and  deblatterated: 

"he  text  for  today,  brothers  and 
isters,  is:  "Those  who  feasted 
n  dainties  perish  in  the  streets." 
"he  Book  of  Lamentations,  4:5. 


A  spate  of  coughs.  Pertussic.  ner- 
vous, the  now-weVe-getting-down-to- 
business  type. 

Death!  I'tter  that  blackest  of 
words,  neighbors,  speak  its  two 
little  syllables  than  which,  dear, 
dear  brethren,  nothinll  give  you 
the  fantods  quicker,  hear?  Eyes 
closed,  ears  deaf,  lips  silent, 
hands  palsied,  fanny  stopped  up! 
O  God.  help!  0  God,  rescue!  O! 
O!  O!  Perish?  A  fancy  way  of 
sayin  something  that  means 
death,  spelled  different,  that's  all, 
don't  be  a  fool,  and  ain't  never 
been  a  soul  tumblin  through 
them  gates  of  eternity  but  wadnt 
first  a  IVl  heap  of  trash,  like  a 
dang  dormouse,  see?  OV  Death, 
ivhy  he  gonna  jerk  you  up,  boy! 
And  what  the  deuce  am  I  gettin' 
at  confabulatin  with  y'all  up 
here  this  here  Sunday  of  a  morn- 
ing? That  you  get  saved,  mister, 
or  don't  come  runnin  to  me, 
'cause  ain't  nobody  no  hoiv  bet- 
ter plan  on  eatin  hot  cornbread 
'n  shoo  fly  pie  fo'ever,  'cause 
you  gonna  die.  boy,  die,  die,  die, 
you  with  me?  Everybody  from 
figpecker  to  philosopher  gonna 
dah!  Hosea  9:7.  Snap.  poof,  now 
how  you  like  that  and,  tell  me 
noiv,  are  you  right  with  the 
Lord? 

W.  C.  Cloogy,  Doctor  Fundatus,  a 
charming  and  resourceful  theolog- 
ical illiterate,  was  fat  as  a  Fugger:  a 
bun,  a  ham,  a  burgher.  He  looked 
like  Ulrich  Zwingli:  a  nose  like  a 
doorknob,  round  and  brassy,  poked 
out  of  an  odd  turnip-shaped  head 
sprouting  hair  that  was  swept  back 
into  a  frank  but  duncical  shape,  and 
under  his  hooded  eyelids  two  dis- 
trustful eyes  constantly  shifted,  black 
and  snapping  like  a  jackdaw's.  He 
hamfistedly  fussbudgeted  back  and 
forth  in  a  suit  the  color  of  guano, 
wagging  a  finger  and  trooping  out 
his  dockets,  posits,  and  quiddits  like 
a  costermonger  his  pippins. 

The  congregation  whuffed  appre- 
ciatively, their  Demosthenes,  they 
felt,  being  as  brilliant  an  orator  as 
the  Pnyx  had  ever  cheered.  Most  of 
the  people  sat  nonintrospectively  up- 
right, stiff  as  pipes,  but  others,  per- 
haps reaffirming  the  idea  that  the 
human  mind  is  more  easily  unhinged 
in  matters  of  divinity  than  anything 
else,  began  jerking  back  and  forth 


like  woodpeckers.  A  few  wept.  One 
or  two  tremebundi  were  knotted  up 
in  prayer,  like  frogs  poised  for  a 
jump.  There  was  the  sprawler,  the 
huncher.  the  croucher,  the  percher, 
the  squatter,  and  one  lady,  either 
daft  or  in  the  "rapture" — the  boun- 
daries touch — was  coiled  around  in 
the  side  aisle  and  flapping  in  an  arc 
de  cercle,  the  characteristic  posture 
of  the  hysteric. 

It  was  a  limhus  fatuorum  of  devo- 
tees: arteriopaths:  tiny  bird-headed 
clerks  in  suspenders  and  white  socks; 
diehards  from  the  Urban  District 
Council:  underscullions.  with  faces 
like  knives;  tobacco  farmers,  their 
necks  cracked  and  veneered  red  by 
sun  and  wind:  gimp  widows  with 
applepandowdy  faces:  various  para- 
lytici:  monorhinals;  crofters  with 
toothless  Punch  and  Judy  profiles; 
and  the  little  foxes  who  spoil  the 
vines,  teratogenic  kids  with  wide 
mouths  and  round  simpleton  faces 
and  water-parted  hair. 

Is  there  sin  come  betiveen  you 
and  the  Lord,  friend?  You  va- 
porin  with  the  Lord,  mister  and 
sister?  Well,  on  the  day  of  the 
Great  Dividin,  Jack,  you'll  be 
pawnin  your  crisping  pins,  fancy 
duded-up  hats,  fine  linen,  big- 
city  suits,  mantles,  wimples,  and 
you  name  ivhatall  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  Matthew  10:9, 
and  why,  you  ask?  I'll  tell  you, 
go  no  farther  'n  here.  Why  just  to 
buy  your  greedy  little  self  one 
H'l  ol'  minute  from  Hell's  black 
flames,  but  too  late,  because  by 
then  the  Fahrenheit  will  have  shot 
through  the  nipple  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  be  scorchin'  out 
your  spatchcock  and  gizzards, 
ivhich'll  be  worse  if  you  take  li- 
quor 'cause  that  catches! 

This  was  a  rhetoric  that  would 
have  taxed  Quintilian  himself.  Like 
all  evangelists,  Cloogy  spilled  out  his 
ratty  alongside  thinking  and  bespoke 
the  omnipotent  law  in  the  trashiest 
pifl^le  and  most  intolerable  sankey- 
moodian  bit  of  fustian  since  the  days 
of  thundering  Whitfield,  circulating 
Summerfield,  and  weeping  Payson. 
The  evangelist  is  foremost  a  denun- 
ciator, who,  in  assuming  he  is 
preaching  from  a  fishing  smack  dead 
center  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  send- 
ing the  Divine  Word  through  the 
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thick  Pauline  bars  of  the  Mamertine 
dungeon,  has  argued  himself  into  a 
state  of  such  broad  magisterial  cheek 
that  he  is  virtually,  worshipfully, 
beyond  all  human  error. 

The  evangelist  pulls  no  stops  as, 
before  you,  he  pumps  and  wheezes 
and  bellows.  He  hops,  capricornified, 
across  the  podium,  glaring.  He  drives 
his  fist  down  through  the  air  as  if 
knocking,  pegwise,  metaphorical  de- 
mons. Barging  up  to  the  proscenium, 
he  flings  up  his  hands  and  with 
cheek-shaking  fury  lets  himself  loose 
in  a  jumped-up  clatter  of  puns, 
clenches,  abstersives,  corrosives,  ce- 
phalalgicks,  and  apophlegmaticks. 
It's  all  advertisement,  no  news:  the 
staged  "shattered"  voice,  moistened 
with  sobs;  the  5's  altered  to  th's;  the 
farm  analogy;  the  whining  rhetorical 
question;  the  democratic  thlipsis;  the 
faraway  look  on  the  radiant  face  on 
the  glorious  horizon:  the  bird-perch 
finger,  wagging;  the  forty-eleven 
anecdotes  about  children;  and,  of 
course,  the  machine-gun  proof-text- 


It  really  cracks  my  acorns  to 
hear  about  all  them  misfits  un- 
af eared  of  death  who  don't  give 
a  pin's  fee  for  the  Lord  Jesus, 
born  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1, 
died  in  the  Spring  of  33.  Joshua 
ben  Joseph  they  called  Him  back 
then,  bein'  too  dangbusted  ee- 
literate  to  know  He  was  callin' 
Hisself  by  the  name  Jesus,  El 
Shaddai  if  you  want  to  be  fancy, 
which  I  don't.  Go  ahead,  smoke 
yourself  into  fidgets!  Coat  your 
belly  with  the  devil's  drink! 
Pinch  up  your  tvaist  in  calico, 
half  nekkid,  and  take  your  love 
to  town  under  them  bright  city 
lights  and  honkytonks.  Sirach 
34:4.  Mercy!  0  mercy,  mercy 
me!  But  know  this,  you  nasty  li'l 
trapes,  come  the  last  trump  of 
thunder,  you'll  have  no  wheel  to 
spin,  no  loom  on  which  to  weave, 
no  sickle  to  harvest  ivith,  no  well 
sweep  with  which  to  draw  up 
preshuss  water!  And  what  a 
scouring  then '  What  an  upturn- 
in  !  Lordy,  what  a  dee-molition ! 

The  voice  is  always  pitched  high, 
strident,  like  the  hellish  sounds  of 
Virgil's  Alecto,  belted  right  from  the 
chest,  resonant  as  a  bass  drum  and 
delivered  with  moments  of  connip- 


tion. The  congregation  now  sits 
petrified,  fixated,  no  longer  rubber- 
necking around  at  the  neo-funeral 
home  decor:  the  buckets  of  ferns  and 
tubs  of  potted  cycads,  the  fake 
stained  glass,  the  hundred-foot  neon 
cross  tastefully  arranged  on  the  ceil- 
ing, the  high  rostrum  at  the  front 
which  held  in  its  sacred  place  a 
gigantic  red-leathered  Bible,  its  pur- 
ple silk  pagemarker  hanging  out  of 
it  like  a  weary  tongue.  In  fact,  the 
church  is  no  longer  the  alliterative 
little  gingerbread  house  they'd  ear- 
lier attended — "Fellowship  Forum," 
"Cathedral  of  Tomorrow,"  "The 
Tinky-Toy  Prayer  Tower,"  "Holy 
Ghost  Pye  Mission,"  "Bethel  of 
Blessings,"  etc. — but  now  rather  like 
the  cavernous,  crag-hung  house  of 
Roderick  Usher,  ready  to  slide  down- 
ward into  Hell!  Hell!  Helll 

O,  poo,  that  wouldn't  be  much  fun. 

Too  true,  but,  see,  it  can  be 
avoided. 


NOT  TWO  seconds  after  W.  C. 
Cloogy  tried  to  scare  the 
juice  back  into  your  vas 
deferens  duct,  he  strode 
magnanimously  forward  and  just 
minutes,  presumably,  before  his 
Bethany-like  Ascension,  made  avail- 
able his  pouchable  goods,  sundries, 
pigges'  bones,  holy  relikes.  The  pur- 
chases, came  the  assurance,  were  all 
both  indestructible  and  tax-deduct- 
ible. 

Everyone,  before  the  offer  ended 
or  had  run  out,  could  have  the  fol- 
lowing: a  glossy  snapshot  of  Pastor 
Cloogy  riding  a  dromedary  across 
the  Plains  of  Sharon  ($1.25);  The 
Marvy  Twins'  LP  album  Hymns  for 
Her,  featuring  the  much  requested 
national  hit  "My  Dropsy  Cured  One 
Night  It  Was"  ($7.95);  cigarette 
lighters  with  a  microdot  of  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  flint  (@$6.50);  a 
holy  tablecloth  featuring  Ishbosheth, 
King  of  Israel,  Being  Assassinated 
(  $5  ) ;  the  classic  book  of  spiritual 
guidance.  Raisins  From  My  Bun.  by 
Dr.  W.  C.  Cloogy  I  400  I :  stone  piece- 
lettes  nicked  from  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
glued  to  a  card  underneath  the  legend 
"America.  Right  or  Wrong"  ($2); 
and — it  will  be  pointed  out  here,  by 
way  of  footnote,  that  the  evangeli- 


cal mind  is  obsessed  with  bowel 
regularity,  a  matter,  surely, 
warrants  further  study — packets 
lenitive  powders  ground  from  Pal 
tinian  pistachio  nutshells  for  the 
stringent  I  S5.75  for  twelve  I. 

There  were  free  hams,  an  offer: 
to  those,  how^ever,  who  made  p 
chases  of  over  twenty  dollars  or 
those  whose  contributions  fulfil 
the  annual  tally,  the  equation 
which  had  been  worked  out  in  tei 
of  age,  sum,  and  dedication;  th 
were,  for  example,  Soul  Winr 
($500),  Prayer  Warriors  ($30 
Scripture  Seekers  (  $100  I,  and  Yo 
Year-Arounds  (  $50,  or  two  weel 
free  parish  work  per  year ) .  A  sp 
of  little  bald  men  with  isosce 
shaped  feet  hustled  down  the  aii 
and  collected  the  chits  the  devo 
signed  to  collect  their  purchases  la 
The  choir  sang  "If  You  Take  1 
Steps  Toward  Jesus.  He'll  Take  Tl 
Steps  Toward  You."  A  soldier, 
on  for  it,  perfervidly  explained  v 
nictating  eyes  why  we  should  go  b 
and  bomb  Vietnam.  And  then  I 
Cloogy  trucked  out  on  his  moose 
feet,  raised  his  fists,  and  roared  1 
risonously: 

On  your  deathbed,  or,  well 
pallet,  same  as  bed  only  narrow 
er,  you  ain't  gonna  hear  nothin' 
not  the  thrum  of  the  harp,  not  th 
carol  of  a  bird,  not  the  hoivl  o 
a  coon,  not  the  whoooole  dox 
ology  of  congregations — doxol 
ogy  a  big-city  word  for  prais 
and  glory,  nothin  more — so  h 
warned,  you  shutwallets  am 
tithin  nigglers.  Listen  to  me!  I 
there  sin  come  between  you  am 
the  Lord?  Are  you  man  enougi 
to  kneel  right  down  here  wiU 
me  and  pray?  I  want  every  man 
woman,  boy,  and  girl  to  lift  thei 
hand  high  if  they  ivant  Jesus  t 
come  hoppin  into  their  filth 
hearts.  Lift  them  high!  Up,  c'moi 
high,  hah.'  /  can't  see  them,  wia 
oiv  ladies,  shut-ins,  peckerwoodi 
High!  How  many  of  you  ou 
there  can't  lift  his  hand?  0!  0 
0!  Tragic!  0,  tragic;  And  noi 
may  we  pray? 

The  organ,  as  organs  will,  swe 
up  in  a  chord  and  burst  into  that 
staple,  "Just  as  I  Am."  And  tov 
the  front  of  the  church,  because 
vailed  upon  to  give  such  "witne 
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ime  the  inevitable  parade  of  hob- 
ers  and  tame  villatic  fowl:  weeping 
ris,  the  seniicancroid,  Malchians 
ith  severed  ears,  cured  demoniacs, 
e  now-thankfully-upright  henior- 
oidal,  the  luckless,  with  bad  drafts 
fishes,  and  the  entrussed,  en- 
utched,  and  enfeebled,  all  tapping, 
rking,  and  lurching  altarward  in 
e  owl  light  like  the  Beggars  Come 
Town. 

Dr.  Cloogy  greeted  each  soul  with 
congratulatory  handquake  and  then 
med  each  on  a  beeline  into  a  back 
om  behind  the  ellipse,  where  they 
I  )uld  be  given,  in  the  name  of  vi- 
[  icum,  whole  fistfuls  of  leaflets,  cat- 
jgues,  and  brochures.  The  material 
!  11  have  pictures  of  lions  snuggling 
<  to  lambs,  an  idealized  couple-in- 
ofile  looking  up  into  a  nebula,  a 
-gin  in  a  4-H  Club  T-shirt,  nuzzling 
bunny.  The  articles,  tricked-  out  in 
3  kind  of  prose  usually  reserved 
r  trying  to  induce  a  three-year-old 
eat  his  farina,  are  written  either 
muscular   Christian  wabblefats 
med  Rev.  Bob,  Billy  Wayne  Bur- 
1,  or  Dr.  Carlton  C.  Carter,  or 
second-rate  "personalities"  who 
t  dismal  records,  sell  orange  juice, 
d  wear  white  bucks  in  real  life. 
The  evangelist,  by  the  way,  is  per- 
ps  best  studied  through  his  pam- 
lets.  What  he  likes,   simply,  is 
)ney  and  power.   His  hates  are 
ich  the  more  quaint  of  the  two. 
e  list   might    include:  two-tone 
3es,  polysyllabic  words,  ecologists, 
t  cross  buns,  educated  blacks,  un- 
ucated  blacks,  the  word  "whom," 
I  rn  liquor,  fun,  actors,  enemies  of 
:  NBA,  drainpipe  pants,  Catholics, 
;  Northern  cities,  wayside  shrines, 
j  irvard,  muffin  spoons,  Bolsheviks, 
'I  ards,  and  pomeranians. 
I  The  recessional  at  the  Wyanoid 
'ij  ptist  Church  went  off  without  a 
,i|  ch:  the  last  hysterical  hymn  was 
jl  ig  so  loud  it  turned  the  floor  un- 
I  r  your  feet  to  sponge.  Dust  settled, 
ji  d  bonking  out  of  the  pews  the  lit- 
il|   folks  put  on  their  sparrow-bill 
li      and  departed.  Dr.  Cloogy  de- 
nped  to  someone's  house  for  a 
ee-hour  dinner.  And  a  few  final 
agglers    from    the  congregation 
re  last  seen  bewilderedly  walking 
a  dirt  road  into  the  middle  dis- 
ice,  one  or  two  of  them  pausing 


only  to  sigh  and  lean  against  a  tree, 
the  better  to  pry  a  piece  of  gumwad 
from  the  bottom  of  their  old,  old 
shoes.  And  Clod?  Abiit,  excessit,  eva- 
sit,  erupit. 


AT  LEAST  your  religious  ex- 
periences are  over  for  the 
day.  Be  thankful.  Fatigued, 
you  return  to  your  room  to 
sleep  out  the  day.  Night  falls.  Stir- 
ring up  after  midnight  again,  how- 
ever, and  looking  about  you,  you're 
cleverly  ill  disposed  to  make  the 
same  mistake  twice:  there  will  be  no 
television  with  its  clerical  creep- 
mouse  cheeping  at  you  from  his  little 
hole,  there  will  be  no  radio  with  its 
lit-bum-biter  from  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
offering  for  your  religious  edification 
real  apostolic  lunch  pails  or,  say, 
one  of  the  actual  pinions  wrested 
from  an  angel  in  the  land  of  Penuel. 

But,  idle,  you  get  bored.  Bored, 
you  get  restless.  Restless,  you  slide 
open  a  drawer,  and,  rising  on  one 
elbow,  lift  out  in  the  shape  of  a  book 
— 0,  don't!  0,  too  late! — that  inter- 
denominational Disneyland  of  cheer- 


ings-up,  pep-tonics,  across-the-fence 
chat,  and  general  protreptikos:  the 
Gideon  Bible.  Mercy!  0  mercy,  mer- 
cy me! 

Your  eyes  wobble  over  the  first 
page.  Unsteadfast?  Turn  to  Daniel 
6:26.  Considering  a  tattoo?  Turn  to 
Leviticus  19:28.  Gluttonous  for  par- 
tridge? Turn  to  1  Samuel  26:20.  Itch- 
ing, seborrhea,  psoriasis?  Turn  to  1 
Corinthians  11:14.  Bloody  flux?  Turn 
to  Esther  2.  Wounded  by  a  harrow? 
Turn  to  Chronicles  20:3.  And  so  it 
went.  Urolagnic?  Horny?  Devilish? 
Nagged?  Compulsively  negotiating  a 
sex  change?  Every  distemper  had  its 
wretched  simple.  One  had  only  to 
ask,  to  seek,  to  knock,  when — zwip! 
zwip!  zwip! — he  would  receive,  find, 
and  have  it  opened  unto  him.  It  was 
all  there,  that  is,  until  you  snapped 
off  the  light  and  fell  back  onto  the 
hard  pillow,  thinking  but  what  re- 
ceive, what  find,  have  what  opened 
unto  me? 

Then  you  remember  the  evange- 
list, who  knows  these  answers.  And 
slowly,  now,  you  have  the  feeling 
you  do  too.  □ 
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Solution  to  the  December  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Battleships" 

AN  F.-alter (anagram I  ;  AO  cou (ghs) -gar;  AP  junk-ets (anagram)  ;  AS  opah,  hidden; 
AU  gob-I;  AV  Nought;  BQ  troll-op;  BT  Fr.-eight;  BW  oar,  homonym;  CM  ro(wer 
d)ue;  CQ  quiet,  anagram;  CT  rab  ( reversal) -ble(w)  ;  CW  tr(awling  n)  at ;  CX  quan- 
daries, anagram;  DM  alga,  hidden;  DP  learn,  hidden;  DT  th  (e) -rift-y ;  DV  half,  hidden; 
EM  stra  ( reversal ) -Wliat;  EN  role-0 ;  EP  wear,  homonym;  ES  f(L)ume;  EV  vaunted, 
anagram;  FT  homs-vk'oggles,  anagram;  FV  lo(ti)on;  GN  vo (tar) y (age)  ;  GT  brig-and- 
age;  GU  fresh,  two  meanings;  GW  flotillas,  anagram;  HO  arson,  anagram;  HP  tramps, 
two  meanings;  HR  northwester-N ;  HU  (b)ooze;  HV  not  (reversal) -ER ;  HX  spr(a)y; 
IN  jerk,  two  meanings;  IQ  pu  ( reversal) -ree(f)  ;  IR  (t)rout;  IS  yaw-N ;  IW  doily,  oil 
inside  d(cT)y;  JN  eli,  reversal;  JO  De(sir)e;  JT  (Karam)azov;  JW  elver,  anagram; 
KM  J  (auntie)  r.;  KO  lose  ( anagram ) -R  ;  KU  Gene  ( Sis )  ;  KX  quahog,  ho  (me)  inside 
quag;  LP  MO-is-t(ilted)  ;  LT  in-tens (anagram) -(whal)  e ;  LV  jaw-breakers. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates:  Regular  Classified 

1  time  $1.50  per  word  per  insertion 
6  times  $1.35  per  word  per  insertion 
12  times  $1.20  per  word  per  insertion 

Classified  Display 

1  time  $100.00  per  column  inch  per  in- 
sertion 

6  times  $90.00  per  coliunn  inch  per  in- 
sertion 

12  times  $80.00  per  column  inch  per  in- 
sertion 

There  is  a  10-word  minimimi  for  all 
ads. 

There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the  addition  of 
a  new  category. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified 
advertising.  Telephone  numbers  count  as 
two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  Codes 
count  as  one  word. 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  Harp- 
er's and  send  directly  to  Harper's  Classified, 
2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the 
first  of  the  month  two  months  prior  to  is- 
sue date.  Please  include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any 
copy  deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Ellen  Bruzelius, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager. 

 TRAVEL  

Learning  Adventures  van  camping  safaris. 
Natural  history,  archeological,  and  Indian 
themes.  1556  Georgia,  Boulder  City,  Nev. 
89005.  (702)293-5758. 

Europe  by  car-New  York:  630  Fifth  Ave. 
(212)  581-3040.  Los  Angeles:  9000  Sunset 
Blvd.  (213)  272-0424.  Savings  on  car  ren- 
tal, purchase.  Also  Eurail/Youth  Pass. 

VACATIONS 

Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies. 
Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
and  many  more  activities.  For  information 
and  brochure  write  The  Hawley  Mountain 
Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 

St.  Thomas:  two-bedroom  cliffside  con- 
temporary, private,  near  golf.  $700/week, 
$1500/month.  Haigh,  Cleverdale,  N.Y.  or 
(809)  775-4374.  

 RETIREMENT  LIVING  

For  wom-free  retirement  living,  consider 
Kirkside— in  the  lovely  Catskill  Mountain 
village  of  Roxbury,  N.Y.  Opening  spring 
1982.  This  30-room  country  house  and  its 
setting  are  little  changed  since  the  days 
when  it  was  the  estate  of  Helen  Gould 
Shepard,  the  daughter  of  financier  Jay 
Gould.  Family-style  meals;  full  program  of 
activities.  Shops,  library,  churches,  and 
bank  are  within  walking  distance.  Nearby 
are  cultural  activities  and  golf,  tennis, 
swinuning,  hiking,  fishing,  hunting.  Write: 
Director,  Kirkside,  Dept.  K,  Roxbury,  N.Y. 
12474  or  call  (607)  326-4651. 


To  develop  a  housing  or  life-care  facility 
for  senior  citizens  in  your  conununity,  con- 
tact National  Church  Residences,  1760  Zol- 
linger Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43221.  We 
have  a  solid  twenty-year  track  record. 

Discover  a  "best  buy"  among  retirement- 
living  options.  $5  for  authoritative  88-page 
guide  to  affordable  retirement  living,  with 
new  concept  to  save  you  money.  A  plan- 
ning must  for  retirees  or  project  developers. 
Equity  H,  Box  3484,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27514. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre! 
Homesites,  farming,  vacationing,  investment 
opportunities.  "Government  Land  Buyer's 
Guide"  plus  nationwide  listing  $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  19107-HM,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

MERCHANDISE 

Money  belts  for  secret  safe  cash  or  cards. 
Write  now  for  details.  Limited  supply. 
Guaranteed.  Mar-Nor,  Box  181  (ClOl), 
Marion,  Iowa  52302. 

FASHION 

Neckties  narrowed  to  3"  (or  your  choice). 
Send  $12.50  for  every  three  ties.  Slim  Ties 
Company,  Dept.  T,  44  Monterey,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94131. 

GOURMET 

Succulent  Creole  gumbo.  Three  variations 
of  famous  South  Louisiana  recipe.  S3.  POB 
1180,  Covington,  La.  70433. 

Quick  &  easy  .  . .  make  your  freezer  a  gour- 
met's delight.  10  winning  ways  with  hors 
d'oeuvres,  soup,  vegetables,  chicken,  des- 
serts. $3.50  each.  SASE  "DeeGee,"  POB 
630842,  Miami,  Fla.  33163. 

Bakers  and  lovers  of  fine  breads!  European 
Brick-Oven  Flavor  with  our  unglazed  stone- 
ware pans  and  accessories.  Send  $1  for 
brochure  and  recipes.  Planned  Pottery, 
Box  5045-H2,  Eugene,  Ore.  97405. 

Secret  bran  muffin  recipes,  one  with  Ca- 
nadian cheddar  cheese,  apples,  raisins,  and 
nuts.  $2:  Granny's,  Box  5030,  Vancouver, 
Canada  V6B  4M9. 

Heavenly  desserts.  My  American  and  Ca- 
nadian favorites.  $4.75;  6992  El  Camino 
Real,  Suite  104-494,  Carlsbad,  Calif.  92008. 

Piiia  Colada  Cake!  S2,  SASE,  RLE,  Box 
1532-GT-H,  Racine,  Wis.  53401. 

Ten  international  recipes,  all  occasions.  In- 
gredients easily  obtainable.  $3,  SASE.  Rec- 
ipes, 7204  Ruggles  Ferr>',  Kno-xville,  Tenn. 
37914. 

Fettucini  Alfredo,  four  variations,  includ- 
ing low-fat.  $2,  SASE.  Clark's,  POB  3067, 
Las  Vegas,  N.M.  87701. 

Entertain  successfully  with  creative  deli- 
cious hors  d'oeuvres.  Free  recipes.  Send 
stamp:  WRC  Pubhshing,  Box  401 1-H, 
Washington,  D.C.  20815. 


 RECORDS  AND  TAPES 

Records— tapes!  Discounts  to  73%.  All 
bels;  no  purchase  obligations;  newsletl 
discount  dividend  certificates.  100%  gu 
antees.  Free  details.  Discount  Music  CV 
650  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  2000,  Dept. 
1281,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801. 


LITERARY  INTEREST 

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low-cost 
perbacks  or  hardcovers.  250  copies 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list:  Adams  Pr< 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago, 
60602. 

$300-?  for  short  fiction.  Stories,  358  Ct 
monwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02115. 

Book  publishing— manuscripts,  inquiries 
vited.  All  subjects.  Free  authors'  gui 
\\rite   Dorrance  &   Company,  Dept. 
Cricket    Terrace    Center,  Ardmore, 

19003. 

Sell  your  poems,  stories.  Instructional  i 
terial  $3,  Publications,  Box  483-H,  M 
freesboro,  N.C.  27855. 

Area  Correspondent.  Research,  writing 
projects,  papers,  articles.  The  Write  0 
2006  Broadway,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302.  (3 
440-4952. 

t 

Your  own  book,  self-published  for  half 
fees  charged  in  the  U.S.  Deliverv-  includ 
Poetry,  fiction,  academia.  Any  quant 
Quality  assured.  Trident  Press,  HM,  Ke 
ers,  Peaslake,  nr.  Guildford,  Surrey  G 
9SR,  England. 

How  to  publish  your  book— get  it  all  in  ^ 

seminar.  How  to  get  a  publisher,  plus  h 
to  self-publish.  Book  production,  proi 
tion,  distribution.  Hear  from  successful 
thors  and  publishers.  Los  Angeles,  Janu 
23,  1982.  Free  info:  Authors'  &  Writ 
Seminars,  658  South  Bonnie  Brae  Stn 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90057.  (213)  483-68 
 PUBLICATIONS  

The  Arab  world— enthralling  and  alliu-i 
Learn  more  about  this  important  reg 
through  Cultures  of  the  Islamic  Mid 
East,  a  guide  to  introductory  readings 
the  nonspecialist.  Send  a  check  for  $4 
to  AMIDEAST,  Dept.  H,  1717  Massac 
setts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  E 
20036. 


The  Rights  of  Parents.  ACLU  handb( 
fourteen  chapters:  education,  medical,  t 
todv,  adoption,  etc.  $3.25,  Box  221,  Be 
ville,  N.Y.  12409. 

Fundamentalists,  creationists  are  wrong! 
Truth,  Box  2547,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231. 

The  Bible— fact  or  fiction?  Learn  the  tn 
Convince  others.  $2,  "Crusade,"  #30 
C-33,  Redmond,  Wash.  98052. 

EDUCATION 

Perfect  essay  writing,  $2,  SASE,  Box  30J 
Portland,  Ore.  97230. 

: 

Accredited  college  degrees  by  maU.  Deti 
Graduate  Referral  Service.  3010  S£ 
Monica  Blvd.,  Suite  173-HP,  Santa  Men 
Calif.  90404. 


D.,  Ed.D.  Earn  your  doctorate  in  one 
aore  >ears  without  giving  up  your  ca- 
.  Individualized  flexible  program.  Cur- 
ium approved  by  California  State  Su- 
itendent  of  Schools  as  consistent  in 
ity  with  curricula  offered  by  estab- 
•d  universities.  Walden  University, 
t.  AA,  801  Anchor  Rd.  Drive,  Naples, 
33940,  or  597  Camino  de  la  Reina, 
3  814,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92108.  (813) 
7277.  

 BOOKS  

(finding  librarians  search  worldvdde 
i  or  subjects  plus  150,000  indexed 
c.  PAB,  2917  E.  Atlantic,  Atlantic  City, 

08401.  (609)  344-1943.  

i  used  books— wide  variety.  Intelligent 
:tion.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  liter- 
!,  miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  dollar 
jsting  of  20,000  titles  &  prices.  Edi- 
:,  Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

search   for   the   out-of-print  book 
/e  been   wanting.   Any   author,  any 
No  obligation.  Frederick  W.  Arm- 
ig-Bookseller,  319  N.  Mcllhaney,  Ste- 

viUe.  Tex.  76401.  

vidi,  non  vici.  Search  for  truth,  se- 
and  humorous,  discussing:  law,  med- 
,  arts,  etc.  Send  $3  to:  A.  Sandole, 
roadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
ishers'  overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
,  all  subjects!  Free  catalog:  Hamilton's, 
I  Clapboard,  Danbury,  Conn.  06810. 
s  on  Oriental  rugs.  We  specialize  in 
s  and  pamphlets  on  rugs.  Free  cata- 
Rug  Bookshop/H,  2603  Talbot  Road, 

more,  Md.  21216.  

ling  the  Cream.  Recipes,  repartee:  fe- 
,  funny.  $5.95,  POB  1368,  Portland, 

97207.  

)us  billionaire  reveals  proven  tech- 
;s  for  financial  success.  $5,  Boardroom 
rprises.  Box  274/HM,  Seaford,  N.Y. 

I  

da's  last  frontier.  Get  the  facts!  The 
iwest  Territories  Data  Book  1981  is 
ate,  current,  comprehensive.  $14  from 
rop.   Box   1114,   Yellowknife,  NWT, 

da  XOE  IHO.  

Atlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
7.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 
h.  $1.  

STAMPS 

•iends.  For  information,  write:  Papyrus, 
•j  Wisconsin,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
rt-Export  opportunity,  profitable 
(wide  mail-order  business  from 
,  without  capital.  We  ship  plan  for 
ik  examination.  Experience  unneces- 
Free  report.  Mellinger,  Dept. 
iC,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  91367. 

your  own  business.  Spare  time  at 
!  No  experience  needed.  Big  profits! 
ne  supplier  to  major  industry  through 
opiating  small  parts  and  metalizing 
etallics.  We  furnish  all  equipment 
knowhow!  Full  details  without  cost 
^ligation.  Write  Malloy,  Dept.  MC 
A,  1512  Jarvis,  Chicago,  111.  60626- 


Stiiff  envelopes,  clip  news  items.  Details 
free.  Robross,  Box  8768H,  Boston,  Mass. 

02114.  

Own  your  own  business.  Spare  time  at 
home!  No  experience  needed!  Rubber- 
stamp  industry  needs  small  manufacturers. 
We  furnish  all  equipment  and  knowhow! 
Particulars  free!  Write:  Bill,  Dept.  RC- 
147-LA,  1512  Jarvis,  Chicago,  111.  60626- 

1997.  

 HEALTH  &  BEAUTY  

Free!  End  stress!  How  to  achieve  natural 
relaxation!  Rockwood  House,  2486-H  Syl- 
van, Trenton,  N.J.  08610. 
Don't  stop  smoking.  Don't  even  try  till  you 
know  the  facts.  We've  researched  twelve 
surefire  ways  to  quit.  Details  free.  Write 
Smoke  Report,  National  Research  Group, 
614-B  Riverview,  Capitola,  Calif.  95010. 
Constipated?  110  delicious  recipes  designed 
to  help  you.  $5,  Lilygram,  Box  34528,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  20817.  

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Overseas    opportunities    .    .    .  $20,000- 
$60,000+ .  Free  information!  Employment 
International,  Box  29217-HM,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  46229.  

Australia— New  Zealand!  All  occupations. 
Big  pay.  Transportation.  Listings  $2.  Free 
information    68    countries.    Austco,  Box 

772-H,  Cypress,  Calif.  90630.  

Japan!  Job  opportunities,  $2.  BE,  POB  302, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Calif.  92318.  

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 
J-E-E-P-S,  C-A-R-S  from  $351-700,000 
items!— government  surplus— most  compre- 
hensive directory  available  tells  how, 
where  to  buy— your  area— $3— moneyback 
guarantee— "Surplus  Information  Services," 
Box  3070-R12,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93105. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Writing  services.  Professional  team.  All 
fields.  Describe  your  project.  Confidential. 
Academic  Writers,  Box  1652,  Washington, 
D.C.  20013.  (202)  628-1030. 
Writing,  editing,  statistics— professional, 
confidential.  Describe  your  assignment! 
Research  Unlimited,  Lockbox  120,  Day- 
ton.  Wash.  99328.  (509)  382-2545. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors.  Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
fiiled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  report, 
Cariton  Press,  Dept.  HZA,  84  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  10011. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you 
can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet,  HP-2, 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10001.  

Duplicating,  forwarding.  Efficient  person- 
alized lobbying.  Reach  every  interest  group 
in  nearby  D.C.  Free  details.  Kathryn  Ains- 
ley.  Box  3150,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22043. 
Writing,  research,  statistics— all  fields,  rea- 
sonable rates.  Research  Service,  Box  30112, 
Chicago,  111.  60630.  (312)  282-5289. 
Writing,  research.  All  disciplines.  Quality 
guaranteed.  Prompt,  confidential.  Nlaster- 
charge,  visa  accepted.  11322  Idaho  Ave., 
#206K,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025.  (213) 
477-8226.  • 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Old  scissors  made  new!  Guaranteed  or 
money  back!  Scissors  $3,  pinking  shears 
$5.  Send  3rd  Class.  Koglman  Sharpening 
Service,  205  1st  Avenue,  Sarver,  Pa.  16055. 

(412)  295-9726.  

Fifth  Amendment— W4E  income-tax  return 
info.  Includes  examples.  $2,  libertarian  li- 
brary. Box  1363H,  Aspen,  Colo.  81612. 
Ph.D.?  "I  may  have  a  Ph.D.  but  I'm  not 
stupid."  Buttons:  $1.50;  4  +  ,  $1.25  each. 
Pinpoints,  Box  21.55-H.  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 
Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletterl 
Colorado,    Idaho,    Montana,  Wyoming! 
Current  openings— all  occupations!  Free  de- 
tails: Intermountain-4R,  3506  Birch,  Chey- 

enne,  Wyo.  82001.  

GIFTS 


WHERE  CAN  YOU  FIND 
ONE-OF-A-KIND  GIFTS  FOR  UNDER  *10? 

At  Food  and  Fortune, 
_  where  we  specialize 
in  whimsical 


and 


Send  SO  cents 
for  sample  &i\d  information. 
Food  and  Fortune  Bridge  water  Comers  VT  0503S 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
$Loans$  on  signature  for  any  amount  & 
puq^ose!    Elite,   Box   454-HP,  Lynbrook, 

N.Y.  11563.  

Personal  Business  Loans.  No  collateral. 
Write:  Gelco,  Box  34293  AA,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  46234.  

PHOTO  id's  

Photo  ID.  Sealed  in  plastic^  All  states, 
provmces.  24  hours.  Guaranteed.  Free  birth 
certificate.  Send  $6  (2/$  10),  photo,  name, 
address,  height,  weight,  hair,  eyes,  birth- 
date.  Cardinal,  Box  5200-305,  Jacksonville, 

Fla.  32207.  

ASSOCIATIONS 
Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,'Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 
Martin   Buber   Societ>':   David  Liebman, 
714  E.  Washington,  Oriando,  Fla.  32801. 

COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES 
-Non-traditional  doctoral  program.  South- 
eastern University,  5163  DeGaulle  Drive, 
New  Orieans,  La.  70114. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide  English  newspapers,  65  coun- 
tries!   Sampler:   5/$2.98.    Free  brochure, 
Multinewspapers,  Box  DE-7B,  Dana  Point, 

Calif.  92629.  

 RELIGION  

Jesus  fictional!  Positive  proof  Flavius  Jo- 
sephus  created  Jesus,  Gospels.  Booklet,  $3. 
Vector  Associates,  Box  6215-H,  Bellevue, 

Wash.  98007.  

GENEALOGY 
The  how-to-do  family  genealogical  research. 
Send  $5.20  for  information  and  details  to 
Marshall  Kim  Gardner,   1901   1st  Street, 
Yuma,  Ariz.  85364. 

ART  AND  ANTIQUES 
Indian  art  collectors!  Genuine  Navajo  rugs. 
An  appreciating  art  investment  in  Native 
American  art.  Complements  any  decor. 
Southwestern  Lifestyles,  POB  909-H,  Glen- 
dale,  Ariz.  85311. 


PUZZLE 


EIGHT  TO  THE  BAR 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

This  month's  instructions: 

Twe  answers  to  all  clues  are  eight  letters  long,  and  are  to 
be  entered  in  the  eight  squares  in  the  diagram  surrounding 
their  respective  numbers.  The  solver  must  determine  where 
each  starts,  and  in  which  direction  it  "circles"  its  number. 
Eight  entries  in  the  diagram,  all  related,  are  not  clued.  They 
go  around  the  eight  black  squares.  A  bar  is  provided  for  each 
to  indicate  the  unclued  entry's  starting  point,  but  its  direc- 
tion is  to  be  determined.  The  four  outermost  letters  on  each 
corner  may  be  rearranged  to  cheer  solo  he  tried. 

Clue  answers  include  two  proper  nouns.  19  is  an  uncom- 
mon word,  and  37  a  variant  spelling.  Considering  the  title, 
the  clues  have  been  given  a  musical  flavor,  but  are  otherwise 
normal.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key 
to  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  77. 


CLUES 


1.  In  D,  the  solo  can  provide  vital  though  minimal  supports 

2.  A  chorist  doesn't  make  beans?  On  the  contrary! 

3.  To  spoil,  for  instance,  melody  upset  union 

4.  Unfinished  idea  in  La  Mer  is  turned  around,  giving  relief 

5.  Sport  is  present  before  big  dance 

6.  Notes  for  idiots 

7.  Hymns  found  in  church,  or  a  lesson 

8.  Rag  with  a  Latin,  unemotional  kind  of  humor 

9.  Piano  makes  noise  (chatters) 

10.  Chopin's  Impromptu:  The  French  Game 

11.  Layers  that  ix)ost  the  brass? 

12.  Improvised  accompaniment  angers  those  who  want  blood 

13.  An  introduction  from  Mussorgsky?  It's  indecent 

14.  Confines  half  of  melody  in  British  vehicles 

15.  Shore  is  out  of  tune  as  Tosca — write  in  an  E 

16.  Female  saint,  5,  has  number  in  Beethoven's  third 
symphony 

17.  Conductor,  on  tour,  is  an  old  woman,  full  of  coldness 

18.  Like  Dvorak's  dances,  arranged  in  vocals 

19.  Old  dance  music  assumes  a  little  resistance — it  cuts  ofT 
mine 

20.  They  sing  two  articles  in  sobs 

21.  Departures  from  dominant  theory  in  series  he  composed 
again 


22.  Causes  distortion  through  Victrola  at  first — rest  is 
disturbed 

23.  Means  to  study  music 

24.  Fm  all  steamed  up  for  making  music  public — all  I 
operate  shows  it ! 

25.  Musical  instruments  company  turned  over  operatic 
songs  about  the  end  of  autumn 

26.  Look  over  the  Met's  balcony — it's  comparatively  meag 

27.  Some  former  British  royalty  remaining  in  Die  Meistt 
singer 

28.  Black  cats  criticize  the  extreme  characters  of  Richa 
Strauss 

29.  Barcarole,  right  out,  is  rewritten  for  fish 

30.  Caruso's  distressed  about  Bizet's  introduction  being  fi 
of  scales 

31.  Band  leader  assigned  parts  and  went  to  the  polls 

32.  Fm  more  snobbish  ...  or  is  note  of!  key 

33.  Brahms's  First :  more  suitable,  more  lively 

34.  Pretended  the  Stones'  music  is  a  symbol  of  the  Irish 

35.  Beat  out  most  of  The  Lady  in  Red 

36.  Half  a  Hebrew  song  taken  by  string  instruments,  resui 
ing  in  slight  deformities 

37.  Snarled  slow  noel  in  winter  clothing 

38.  Defenses  for  passe  opera  in  English 

39.  Awkward  boy  tries  rare  situation  for  Falstaff 

40.  \^'ise  bard  rendered  off-color  recitals 

41.  The  Platters  gossip  where?  That's  what  I  heard 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  complete  diagrai'  with  name  and  address  to  Eight  To  The 
Bar,  Harper's  Magazint-,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
Entries  must  be  received  liy  Januar>-  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three 
correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  a  one-year  sub- 


scription to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  Februa] 
issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  March  issue.  Winne: 
of  the  November  puzzle,  "Masterpiece,"  are  Monte  Aronso 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  C.  Laskowski,  Libertyville,  Illinois;  ar 
Phil  Potter,  West  Union,  Iowa. 
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THE  CASE  OF 

•THE- 

AON  BRAICH' 


ne  rainv  evening,  a  man  with 
elic  on  his  breath  delivered  to  mv 
)r  a  case  of  Glenfiddich.  "Aon 
lich,"  he  murmured.  No  one  here 
that  name,  I  mused.  When  I 
ked  up,  he  had  disappeared. 


LJpon  cracking  the  cache  ot 
Glentiddich  with  mv  Scottish  Rites 
hatchet.  I  found  each  bottle  of  this 
distinctive  malt  whisky  to  be  of 
triangular  shape.  Evidently,  there 
were  more  sides  to  this  story  still. 


Examining  the  label.  I  detected  a 
most  intriguing  clue:  Glenfiddich  is 
Gaelic  for  'Valley  of  the  Deer.'  Had 
this  peculiar  charade  been  nothing 
more  than  a  cleverly  staged  stag 
party  invitation? 


sudden  revelation  struck  me  like 
;lt  from  Savile  Row.  Perhaps  the 
t-stained  pages  of  MacTurf 's 
atch  On  The  Lochs'  would  hold 
explanation.  I  reached  for  my 
ime—  but  the  book  was  gone! 


It  was  then  m\-  friend  Macintosh 
rang.  "Aon  Braich!"  he  intoned. 
That  strange  name  again!  "I'd  have 
returned  the  book  myself,  but  with 
this  downpour..."  Then  I  saw  my 
MacTurf  tucked  'midst  the  malts. 


A 


-marked  page  revealed  that 
it  was  the  Glenfiddich  that  was 
'aon  braich,'  or  single  malt.  One  sip 
confirmed  its  singular  character. 
Rarek'  had  a  case  led  m.e  to  such  a 
splendid  solution. 


GLENFIDDICH 


SINGLE  MALT 


Glentldd.ch  Highland  Unblended.  S.ngle  Malt  Scotch  Whislcv  86  Proot.  Bottled  i 


New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 


Important  News  For  Smokers: 

NewlVfoit 

Researdi 
Released! 

New  survey  results  prove  MERIT  delivers  in  key  areaj 
of  taste,  ease  of  switch,  and  long-term  satisfaction. 


Rigorous  new  MERIT 
research  proves  it. 

MERIT  smokers  confirm 
taste  a  major  factor  in 
completing  a  successful 
switch  from  higher  tar 
cigarettes. 

MERIT 
Switch  Clicks. 

Nationwide  survey 
reveals  over  90%  of 
MERIT  smokers  are  glad 
they  switched  from  higher 
tar  cigarettes.  In  fact,  94% 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to 


Reg:  8  mg  "tar!'  0.6  mg  nicotine— Men:  7  mg 
0.7  mg  nicotine— 100's  Men:  10  mg  "tar,"  0. 


don't  even  miss  their 
former  brands. 

Further  Evidence:  9  out 
of  10  former  higher  tar 
smokers  report  MERIT  an 
easy  switch,  that  they 
didnt  give  up  taste  in 
switching,  and  that  MERIT 
is  the  best-tasting  low  tar 
they've  ever  tried. 

Year  after  year,  in  study 
after  study,  MERIT  remains 
unbeaten.  The  proven 
taste  alternative  to  higher 
tar  smoking  — is  MERIT. 


Determined 
Your  Health. 


©  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1981 


'tar;'  0.5  mg  nicotine— 100's  Reg:9  nng  "tar!' 
mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar!81 


MERIT 

Kings  &  100's 


February  1982 


i^wivi  ^wuRTESAN  TO  CAREER  WOMAN 

WILFRID  SHEED  ON  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

February  1982  O  $2.00 


EQ  an  and  HUbONnana 
23Nnr  rs^-H  isooooen  yai  96f20£ 


The  hole  truth. 


1  Philip  Morris  Inc.  198 


Want  to  know  the  truth 
behind  Parliament  Lights  great 
taste?  It's  the  hole  behind  our 
cigarette. 

That  quarter-inch  of  nothing 
keeps  your  lips  from  touching  the 
tar  that  builds  up  on  the  filter. 

Flush  filters  can't  do  that. 

Which  is  why  Parliament 
Lights  are  so  tastefully  light. 

And  that's  the  truth.  The  hole 
truth.  And  a  quarter-inch  of 
nothing  but. 


nly  Parliament  Lights  has 
the  famous  recessed  filter 


ailable  in 
ft  Pack,  Box  and  lOCs. 


Soft  Pack:  9  mg  "tar:'  0.7  mg  nicotine— Box:  8 
mg"tar;*  0.6  mg  nicotine— 100's:  1 1  mg"tar,"0.9 
mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar!81 . 


Campus  and  the  Corporation 


There  are  growing  grounds  for  concern 
about  the  health  and  vitaHty  of  high- 
er education  in  America.  Pubhc  and  pri- 
vate universities  face  troubled  futures 
rooted  in  fiscal  uncertainties  that  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  educational  mission. 

Budgets  and  endowments  are  being  rav- 
aged by  inflation.  Faculty  salary  scales 
are  under  pressure;  pay  dropped  by  20% 
in  constant  dollars  during  the  last  decade. 
Enrollments  are  on  the  decline,  particu- 
larly in  graduate  studies.  Bright  young 
people  are  turning  away  from  academic 
careers.  With  their  budgets  squeezed,  uni- 
versities are  deferring  needed  mainte- 
nance. They  are  stinting  on  books  for 
their  hbraries  and  instruments  for  their 
labs. 

All  this  threatens  the  continued  qual- 
ity of  on-campus  teaching,  scholarship, 
inquiry,  innovation,  and  research:  func- 
tions vital  to  the  underpinnings  of  knowl- 
edge in  our  democratic  society. 

Take  basic  research,  or  the  search  for 
knowledge  that  enables  us  to  do  more 
things  in  better  ways.  At  least  60%  of  all 
the  basic  research  in  the  U.S.  is  done  by 
universities.  On-campus  research  and  de- 
velopment in  1979  exceeded  $5  billion  in 
value,  and  more  than  $3.5  billion  of  the 
total  represented  basic  research,  as  dis- 
tinct from  applied  research  and  engineer- 
ing development. 

The  U.S.  government  has  been  the 
principal  sponsor  of  basic  research  at  uni- 
versities. However,  government  support 
has  been  weakening  in  recent  years.  One 
measure  of  hope  is  the  increasing  in- 
volvement of  the  business  community  in 
supporting  university  research  and  in  con- 
tributing in  other  ways  to  the  strengthen- 


ing of  higher  education. 

Still,  there's  large  room  for  growth  in 
corporate  help  for  education.  "Business 
has  gained  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  universities  and  the  value  of 
free  inquiry,"  notes  the  Committee  for 
Corporate  Support  of  Private  Universi- 
ties. "One  result  is  a  substantial  increase 
in  business  support  of  higher  education 
—  measured  in  inflated  dollars.  But  in 
constant  dollars,  it  has  risen  only  margin- 
ally." What's  especially  disturbing  is  that 
many  corporations  give  little  or  nothing 
to  higher  education. 

Inducing  more  companies  to  support 
higher  education  is  the  task  taken  on  by 
the  Boston-based  committee.  It  is  not  a 
fund-raising  agency.  Rather,  it  is  an  ad- 
vocate, an  exhorter,  working  to  foster 
closer  relationships  between  campus  and 
the  corporation. 

Corporations  turn  to  the  campus  for 
the  talented,  trained  people  they  need. 
They  draw  on  the  ideas  and  innovations 
that  flow  from  university  scholarship 
and  research.  So  business  has  a  direct  self- 
interest  in  getting  closer  to  the  higher  ed- 
ucation community,  finding  out  what  the 
needs  are,  and  helping  to  fill  them.  There 
are  many  ways  to  help:  direct  research 
grants,  capital  contributions,  matching 
employees'  gifts  to  universities,  fellow- 
ships for  young  teacher-scholars,  coop- 
erative projects  in  teaching  and  research. 

Increasing  ties  of  understanding  and 
support  are  being  formed  between  busi- 
ness and  education.  Such  links  are  mu- 
tually valuable.  They  serve  both  institu- 
tions, along  with  the  broad  pubhc  inter- 
est. They  should  be  multiphed  and 
strengthened. 


UNITED 

TECHNOLOGIES 


4  LETTERS 

WiUiam  J.  Quirk      8    THE  FECKLESS  THRIFTS 

The  savings  and  loans  cant  make  money  exploiting  their  customers 
anymore,  so  now  they're  exploiting  the  taxpayers  too. 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
Nicholas  Lemann     14    SEARCHING  FOR  THE  SUNBELT 

The  career  of  a  news  peg. 

Wilfrid  Sheet!    21    CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

What  a  woman  had  to  do  to  make  it  in  the  American  Century. 

George  Feifer    39    RUSSIAN  WINTER 

How  cold  is  it? 
It's  so  cold  .  .  . 

Kathleen  Spivack    49    THE  MOMENTS-OF-PAST-HAPPINESS  QUILT 

A  poem. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman    50    THE  BRAHMS  LULLABY 

A  story. 

John  Morressy    60    THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OF  NEGLIGIBLE  LITERARY  ANTICDOTES 

A  selection. 


BOOKS 

Hugh  Kenner    62    FROIM  LOW  ER  BELLOWMA 

It's  a  long,  long  way  from  Augie  March  to  The  Deans  December. 

IN  PRINT 

Frances  Taliaferro    66    DO  YOU  BELIE\T:  EV  MAGIC? 

Robertson  Davies's  world  of  wonders. 

Paul  FusseU    68    VANITY  IN  REMEW 

The  author's  reply  as  a  literary  genre. 

MOVIES 

John  Podhoretz    74     SEEING  REDS 

Hollywood,  meet  the  American  communists. 

E.  R.  Galli  and    80  PUZZLE 
Richard  Maltby,  Jr.  Printer "s  devilry. 


Cover  drawing  by  Antonio 


What  your  home  could  have 

in  common  with  the 
Met  theTate,  and  the  Louvre. 


In  your  own  home,  you  can  exhibit 
original  work  by  artists  who  are  repre- 
sented in  the  world's  great  museums  and 
galleries. 

Artists  hke  Calder.  Chagall.  Dali. 
Mird  Picasso.  Vasarely. 

At  the  Original  Print  Collectors 
Group,  we  offer  moderately  priced 
limited  edition  prints  by  these  and 
other  well-known  artists. 

Our  offerings  include  signed  original 
etchings,  engravings,  and  silk-screen  prints. 

Each  print  we  offer  is  signed  and 
numbered  by  the  artist.  Custom-framed. 
Accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  authen- 
ticity and  a  full  money-back  guarantee. 

And  each  print  has  been  chosen  not 
only  for  its  beauty  but  for  its  investment 
value. 

(Works  by  the  artists  we  offer  tend  to 
appreciate,  sometimes  as  much  as  30^^ 
in  a  single  year.  Perhaps  that's  why 
The  Wall  Street  journal,  Business  Week, 
Money,  AP,  Barron's  and  UPI  have 
quoted  us  as  an  authority  on  investing 
in  art.) 

For  more  information,  send  in  the 
coupon.  There's  no  obligation. 

You'll  find  out  about  the  special 
pleasure  of  owning  original  art,  in- 
stead of  just  visiting  it. 


Original  print  collectors  group,  Ltd.  i 

215  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  DEFH  HR-14,  '  ' 

NEW  YORK  10016 
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Union  by  consent 


There  are  fundamental  flaws  in 
Conor  Cruise  O'Brien's  Letter  from 
Abroad  ['"The  Four  Horsemen," 
Harper's,  December  1981],  in  which 
he  criticizes  the  four  of  us  for  sup- 
porting a  united  Ireland  as  the  key 
to  peace  and  an  end  to  the  violence 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

First,  we  reject  Dr.  O'Brien's  as- 
sertion that  the  Ireland  we  want  to 
help  does  not  exist.  It  is  there,  bleed- 
ing from  too  many  wounds  inflicted 
too  deeply  over  the  past  dozen  years 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  tolerated  too 
lightly  by  advocates  of  the  status 
quo.  Our  view  of  contemporary 
Ireland  is  very  different  from  Dr. 
O'Brien's,  but  it  is  nearer  to  reality. 

Second,  Dr.  O'Brien  ignores  the 
central  fact  that  the  unity  we  favor 
is  an  Ireland  united  on  the  basis  of 
reconciliation  between  the  Irish  Prot- 
estant tradition  and  the  Irish  Cath- 
olic tradition — a  unity  achieved  by 
the  consent,  freely  given,  of  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland.  We  unequivocally  reject  any 
suggestion  that  the  North  can  be 
bombed  into  unity  with  the  South, 
or  that  the  Ulster  majority  can  be 
coerced  in  other  ways  into  union 
with  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  As  Dr. 
O'Brien  notes,  political  leaders  in 
Britain  have  increasingly  embraced 
this  constructive  position  of  Irish 
unity  by  consent,  and  we  regret  his 
effort  to  hold  back  this  gathering 
tide  of  history. 

Third,  Dr.  O'Brien  errs  in  assert- 
ing that  we  ignore  the  legitimate 
aims  and  aspirations  of  Ulster  Prot- 
estants. Time  and  again,  in  state- 
ments going  back  over  several  years, 
we  have  emphasized  that  any  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land must  safeguard  the  basic  in- 
terests and  identity  of  both  parts  of 
the  community,  Protestant  as  well 


as   Catholic.   The   Irish  Prot- 
tradition  can  be  fully  protecteti 
united  Ireland.  Unity  is  neither 
sible  nor  desirable  without  such 
tection,  and  that  is  why  we  welc 
forthright    proposals    for  con- 
tional  change  in  the  Republi 
provide  these  essential  guara; 
The  situation  with  respect  to  a  u: 
Ireland  is  not  without  precc 
similar  guarantees  of  individual 
erty   and   religious  freedom 
written   into  our  Constitution 
Bill  of  Rights  and  were  indispen- 
to  the  birth  of  the  United  State- 
Finally,  we  reject  Dr.  O  Br 
apocalyptic  view^  that  the  roa 
Irish  unity  is  the  road  to  civil 
His  letter  dismisses  in  half  a  ;e 
tence  the  terrorism,  murders,  m 
bombings  that  are  devastating  N' 
ern  Ireland  today.  We  condemi. 
violence,  and  we  are  doing  all 
can  to  urge  Americans  to  avoid 
actions  that  contribute  to  it.  )r 
O'Brien's    preoccupation    with  hf 
specter  of  a  bloodbath  in  the  fuir 
is  not  a  valid  reason  to  ignort^'  '; 
reality  of  the  bloodshed  occur 
now. 

There  are  signs  of  hope  in  h< 
current   Anglo-Irish  summits, 
challenge  for  international  diploi 
and  for  leaders  of  goodwill  o 
sides  is  to  construct  a  settle  i 
with  the  agreement  of  the  pai 
which  can  end  the  violence  and.t 
cure  a  lasting  peace. 

We  firmly  believe  that  some  fitn 
of  Irish  unity  is  the  answer.  Supjrf 
for  the  status  quo,  which  Dr.  0"B 
seems  to  favor,  is  not  a  solution 
a  counsel  of  despair.  It  is  the  > 
quo  of  recurrent  hunger  strikt  - 
lentless  appeals  to  religious  h;. 
random  sectarian  murders,  bonil 
of  public  facilities,  assassination  c 
elected  representatives,  hailstorm  o 
plastic  bullets,  and  continuing  ab 
sion  in  relations  among  Britain,  '& 
land,  and  the  United  States.  If  tl  se 
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i  ounds  are  permitted  to  fester,  they 
ill  only  lead  to  more  and  worse 
jstruction. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 
Edward  M.  Kennedy 
U.S.  Senate 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
U.S.  Senate 
Hugh  L.  Carey 
Governor,  State  of  New  York 

In  Northern  Ireland  the  British 
jvernment  needs  to  slice  off  those 
)ntiguous  areas  where  the  majority 
i  the  inhabitants  are  Catholic  and 
ish  to  join  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

The  remaining  loyalist  area  would 
len  be  even  more  solidly  Protestant 
lan  now.  Its  self-government  can 
id  should  be  restored. 

There  would  still  be  problems  w  ith 
olated  Catholic-majority  enclaves, 
specially  in  urban  Belfast.  Possibly 
lese  areas  could  be  allowed  to  fly 
le  Irish  flag  and  run  their  own  af- 
lirs  while  still  remaining  econom- 
ally  linked  to  Britain.  It  would  be 
0  more  anomalous  than  the  West 
I  erlin  situation. 

I  Mr.  O'Brien  should  be  congratu- 
ted  for  his  constructive  views  on 

,  16  problem.  As  far  as  Americans  are 
jncerned.  the  most  useful  thing  we 
juld  do  would  be  to  substantially 
beralize  the  immigration  laws  so  as 
)  allow  easy  immigration  here  from 
■eland  to  resume. 

Glenn  T.  Wilson 
Edwardsville,  111. 

While  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  osten- 
bly  is  speaking  to  four  American 
oliticians,  he  presumably  expects 
Dme  of  the  rest  of  us  Irish- Ameri- 
ans  to  listen  to  him  as  well.  The  time 
as  now  passed  when  the  O'Brien 
osition  is  a  viable  one.  Sides  have 
een  irrevocably  drawn. 

O'Brien  is  outspokenly  on  the  side 
f  the  British  staying  in  Northern 
reland.  Most  Irish-Americans,  I  be- 
eve,  now  want  them  to  leave,  al- 
lost  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
Whether  this  is  a  sensible  or  even  a 
ourageous  view  (after  all,  we  are  a 
afe  three  thousand  miles  away  )  is 
io  longer  the  point. 

The  Ulster  Protestants  have  a  pe- 
uliar  history,  as  O'Brien  so  patron- 
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izingly  informs  us.  So  do  Irish-Amer- 
icans. \eitlier  the  expanse  of  the 
seas  nor  the  span  of  time  have  cut 
our  attachment  to  the  motherland. 
In  my  case,  my  father's  grandpar- 
ents came  here  after  the  Famine, 
and  my  mother's  mother  froTSi  Ulster 
in  the  1870s.  The  eve:v.:s  ot  the  past 
twelve  years  and  especially  those  of 
1981  have  reradicalized  many  of  us 
to  an  amazing  degree.  John  Hume 
and  the  SDLP  are  discredited  forces. 

O'Brien's  message,  however,  is  a 
substantial  warning.  Although  it 
might  be  overdrawn,  we  should  pre- 
pare for  its  coming.  The  question  is 
no  longer  if  the  British  will  leave, 
but  when  they  will  leave. 

Hugh  Short 
Chittenden,  Vt. 


Post  pony  express 


William  Rodgers's  "Return  to 
Sender"  [Harper's,  December  1981] 
presented  a  useful  picture  of  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  post- 
al service  in  today's  political  and 
economic  climate.  Many  would  agree 
with  his  assessment  that  in  its  cur- 
rent incarnation  the  Post  Office  is  a 
money-hungry  and  bumbling  being. 
What  he  has  done,  however,  is  un- 
fairly pull  out  one  thread  for  dispar- 
agement, when  I  suspect  it  is  the  en- 
tire tangle  of  modern  American  life 
that  he  views  with  disfavor. 

He  begins  with  the  often  heard 
dirge  mourning  the  passing  of  cheap 
rates.  But  when  you  consider  infla- 
tion and  the  drastic  reduction  of  tax- 
payer subsidies,  the  postal  service  is 
still  offering  a  communications  bar- 
gain. In  1940,  a  three-cent  letter 
traveled  in  a  $700  truck  that  used 
gasoline  at  nineteen  cents  a  gallon. 
In  1960.  a  ten-cent  letter  traveled  in 
a  83,500  truck  that  used  gasoline 
at  thirty-nine  cer  ts  a  gallon.  In  1980, 
a  fifteen-cent  letter  traveled  in  a 
S6,900  truck  that  used  gasoline  at 
$1.20  a  gallon,  and  then  ir  a  $10  mil- 
lion airplane  flown  by  a  pilot  whose 
salary  was  $55,000  a  > 'ar.  It  still 
costs  less  to  mail  a  first  -lass  letter 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  oth- 
er comparable  industrialized  nation 
except  Canada,  where  the  govern- 
ment subsidy,  courtesy  of  the  tax- 


payers, is  a  far  larger  share  of  the 
postal  budget. 

Rodgers  also  chants  standard  lit- 
any No.  2,  that  the  postal  service 
does  poorly  in  delivering  the  mail. 
Phoenix-Hecht  Inc.,  a  Chicago-based 
cash-management  consulting  firm, 
has  been  running  mail  checks  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  in  one  hundred 
cities  three  times  a  year  since  1970, 
the  year  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  when,  according  to  Rod- 
gers, the  weasel  was  given  the  run 
of  the  henhouse.  The  company  found 
that  over  the  past  decade,  with  the 
exception  of  New  York  City,  mail 
delivery  has  improved  by  as  much 
as  a  full  day.  They  concluded  that, 
all  things  considered,  the  postal  ser- 
vice is  doing  an  excellent  job  with 
first-class  mail,  and  is  a  model  of  ef- 
ficiency for  other  government  orga- 
nizations. To  be  sure,  with  thousands 
of  fallible  people  handling  billions 
of  pieces  of  mail  each  year,  some 
will  be  mishandled,  and  it  is  only 
human  nature  to  remember  the  rare 
exceptions  when  correspondence  is 
late  in  arriving  and  to  forget  the 
hundreds,  the  thousands,  of  on-time 
deliveries. 

The  third  and  overriding  lament 
in  Mr.  Rodgers's  article  is  that  the 
postal  service  is  being  transformed 
into  "a  merged  partner,  if  not  the 
handmaiden,  of  big  business  ...  a 
captive  subsidiary  of  the  industrial- 
mercantile  system."'  He  gives  us  the 
impression  that  somehow,  as  the 
tides  of  junk  mail  wash  over  us,  true 
personal  correspondence  via  letters 
and  limited-circulation  journals  is 
being  drowned.  Yet  he  admits  that 
the  postal  service  needs  this  third- 
class  business  to  keep  running,  so 
that  a  person  in  one  small  town  can 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  a 
friend  in  another  small  town  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  I  think  the  real 
issue  is  not  discounted  third-class 
mail,  but  the  current  economic  struc- 
ture of  life  in  America.  If  people 
did  not  respond  to  third-class  mail- 
ings, if  all  of  it  was  tossed  in  the 
trash  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  such  mail- 
ings would  soon  cease,  no  matter 
what  the  postage  discount. 

Edvv^ard  J.  Zaritt 
Letter  Carrier 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 


In  regard  to  William  Rodgers's  a 
tide  about  the  Post  Office,  it  shoul 
be  pointed  out  that  inflation  is  m 
among  the  problems  of  this  institi 
tion.  Consider  that  in  1925  a  lettf 
could  be  sent  between  two  maj( 
American  cities  at  a  cost  of  two  cen 
and  a  delivery  time  of  two  day 
Today  the  same  service  costs  twe; 
ty  cents  and  requires  three  week 
Still  only  a  penny  a  day. 

Dennis  W.  Gordo 
Madison,  Wi 


A  dubious  victor 


\^  illiam  Tucker  s  piece  ["The  Ei 
ergy  Crisis  Is  Over."  Harper's,  \ 
vember  1981]  is  probably  right  i 
saying  that  our  oil  and  gas  price 
needed  to  be  allowed  to  reach  worl 
market  levels  once  the  U.S.  had  pi 
itself  at  OPEC"s  mercy.  However,  s 
much  of  the  accompanying  analys 
is  wrong  that  the  article  misleac 
much  more  than  it  enlightens. 

The  article  states  that  "the  begii 
ning  of  the  oil  crisis  of  the  197C 
can  be  traced  to  1968  and  the  fir; 
stirrings  of  the  environmental  movi 
ment."  It  then  goes  on  to  fault  tli 
environmental  movement  and  coi 
sumer  groups  for  undermining  th 
oil  import  quota  system  that  had  r( 
stricted  foreign  imports  from  195 
onward. 

Environmentalists  and  consumei 
had  almost  nothing  to  do  with  th 
deterioration  of  oil  import  control 
which  was  well  under  way  by  196J 
The  import  ceilings  were  circun 
vented  by  decisions  to  permit  indu 
trial  oil  to  come  in  without  restri 
tion  to  the  eastern  United  Statf 
after  1965,  and  by  large  specie 
benefits  given  to  several  refineri( 
located  in  the  Caribbean. 

More  important,  however,  is  th 
fact  that  the  oil  import  quota  sy! 
tem,  which  Mr.  Tucker  praises,  wa 
in  fact  an  utter  failure  that  cost  U.^ 
consumers  some  $30  billion  over  il 
lifetime,  while  failing  to  provide  th 
very  protection  from  eventual  fo: 
eign  disruption  that  was  said  to  ju 
tify  it.  President  Nixon's  refusal  t 
scrap  the  program  in  the  face  of  u; 
gent  recommendations  of  his  ow 
Cabinet  task  force  stemmed  not  froi 
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jurage"  but  from  the  political  im- 
I  -atives   made   clear  in  Attorney 
j  neral  Mitchell's  admonition  to  the 
k  force  to  remember  where  the 
ninistration's  friends  were,  and 
;ause  George  Bush  was  permitted 
announce  the  president's  rejection 
the  recommendation  in  the  clos- 
days  of  his  unsuccessful  1970 
npaign  for  a  Texas  seat  in  the 
5.  Senate. 

The  article  also  continually  con- 
es the  concept  of  paying  a  mar- 
price  with  the  concept  of  paying 
[  substantial  subsidy  to  U.S.  pro- 
bers. What  Mr.  Tucker  is  really 
,uing  for  is  the  latter,  though  he 
en  calls  it  the  former.  The  OPEC 
ce  has  had  little  to  do  with  a 
arket,"  which  might  price  oil  be- 
•  today's  levels  and  would  certain- 
have  done  so  in  the  mid-1970s. 
.  Tucker  himself  notes  that  there 
no  indication  that  OPEC  prices 
ive  hit  bottom."  Eurthermore,  his 
husiasm  for  the  world  market  ob- 
usly  does  not  extend  to  the  1960s, 
en  U.S.  reliance  on  the  world  mar- 
price  would  have  cut  the  domes- 
price  in  half. 

[n  defiance  of  his  own  graphs,  Mr. 
cker  ascribes  our  victory  over 
'EC  very  largely  to  President  Rea- 
l's January  28,  1981,  decision  to 
derate  the  end  of  oil  price  con- 
Is  by  a  few  months.  The  fact  is 
t  the  "crucial  decision"  was  not 
agan's  but  President  Carter's  ini- 
;ion  of  this  process  in  1979.  U.S. 
nand  has  been  falling  steadily 
ce  that  time,  and  Reagan  did  no 
re  than  transfer  a  bonus  to  oil 
>ducers  in  the  name  of  encourag- 
:  events  that  were  inevitable  any- 
y.  Furthermore,  the  energy  con- 
vation  of  1981  comes  not  from  a 
sidential  decision  and  a  price  in- 
ase  of  a  few  pennies  this  spring, 
I :  from  investments  in  smaller  cars, 
'rgy-efficient  machinery,  wood 
ves,  insulation,  solar  energy,  and 
il  and  nuclear  power  over  the 
70s.  Except  for  the  latter,  Mr.  Rea- 
1  seems  determined  to  eliminate 
I  ■  incentives  that  led  to  these  in- 
j  itrnents.  In  any  case,  liis  contribu- 
n  won't  be  clear  for  several  years 

Mr.  Tucker  describes  the  effects 
I  the  increase  in  U.S.  oil  prices  as 


"a  relatively  mild  pill"  and  suggests 
that  it  could  all  have  been  done 
much  sooner.  This  suggests  consid- 
erable inscnsitivity  to  the  windfall- 
profit  question,  to  the  hardships  pro- 
duced for  lower-income  consumers  of 
gasoline  and  heating  oil  throughout 
the  norlliern  United  States,  and  to 
the  considerable  contribution  that  in- 
creased oil  prices  have  made  to  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  Tucker  may  not  have  been 
responsible  for  subtitling  the  article 
"How  we  beat  OPEC."  In  ten  years, 
OPEC  has  increased  its  prices  more 
than  twentyfold  (eightfold  in  real 
terms),  despite  its  unsettling  last  few 
months.  If  we  enjoy  a  similar  vic- 
tory in  the  Eighties,  we'll  be  wear- 
ing barrels  as  we  read  Mr.  Tucker's 
1991  celebration  of  the  resolve  of 
our  chief  executives. 

There  is  a  fifty-year  pattern  to 
U.S.  energy  pricing,  in  which  the 
government,  in  the  name  of  protect- 
ing us  from  supply  shortage  and 
high  prices,  actually  follows  policies 
designed  to  prevent  the  reverse. 
The  oil  import  quota  system  is  one 
of  the  leading  examples.  No  one 
could  deny  that  price  controls  can, 
in  many  circumstances,  make  mat- 
ters worse,  but  those  circumstances 
do  not  include  the  situation  in  which 
the  so-called  market  price  is  actually 
the  level  set  by  a  cartel.  Mr.  Tucker's 
pronouncement  that  "the  oil  crisis 
was  nothing  more  than  a  self-inflicted 
wound"  is  true  in  ways  that  he  does 
not  discuss  and  that  began  decades 
before  the  1968  beginnings  of  his 
history.  The  process  did  not  start 
with  environmentalists  in  1968,  and 
it  will  not  end  if  we  describe  the 
present  situation  as  victory. 

Peter  A.  Bradford 
Commissioner 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Washington,  D.C. 

William  Tucker  replies: 

The  problem  with  Mr.  Bradford's 
letter  seems  related  to  his  inability 
to  pronounce  the  word  "profit" — ex- 
cept perhaps  when  proceeded  by  the 
word  "windfall."  I  kept  anticipating 
it  in  the  text,  and  instead  found 
words  like  "bonus"  and  "subsidy." 
The  implication  seems  to  be  that  no- 
body ever  makes  money,  but  is  sim- 


ply rewarded  by  the  government. 
This  attitude,  in  fact,  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  energy  "crisis." 

In  any  seller's  market,  somebody 
will  always  make  money.  If  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  crop  fails,  American 
farmers  are  going  to  do  well.  But 
at  least  people  are  still  going  to  be 
fed.  Only  when  the  government  in- 
tervenes and  tries  to  prevent  anyone 
from  making  a  profit  do  "dearths" 
turn  into  "famines,"  as  Adam  Smith 
put  it.  (I  apologize  for  the  mistake 
on  the  grapli  that  made  it  seem  as  if 
President  Reagan's  decontrol  came 
at  the  end  of  1981  instead  of  the  be- 
ginning, and  thus  missed  representing 
the  accelerated  drop  in  imports  that 
resulted. ) 

Surprisingly,  Mr.  Bradford  was 
one  of  the  few  readers  who  refused 
to  see  this  point,  and  argued  the 
matter  in  such  partisan  and  political 
terms.  In  light  of  this,  I  find  it  slight- 
ly alarming  that  he  is  head  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  Per- 
haps the  energy  crisis  isn't  over, 
after  all. 


Deja  vu 


In  "The  Art  of  Moving  Pictures" 
[Harper's,  October  1981],  Bruno 
Bettelheim  quotes  without  permis- 
sion, and  paraphrases  without  attri- 
bution, from  my  forthcoming  book 
Familiar  Mysteries:  1  he  Truth  in 
Myth  (Oxford  University  Press,  Jan- 
uary 1982). 

The  quotation  on  page  82  of 
Harper's  that  Dr.  Bettelheim  attrib- 
utes to  R.  W.  B.  Lewis  is  actually 
from  the  introduction  to  my  book. 
Apparently  my  footnote  reference  to 
Lewis's  The  American  Adam  led  Dr. 
Bettelheim  to  suppose  I  was  quoting 
Lewis.  Other  parts  of  the  article  echo 
passages  from  my  introduction  and 
second  chapter. 

The  publisher  sent  Dr.  Bettelheim 
the  galleys  of  my  book  for  review. 
Although  I  am  pleased  that  he  found 
my  ideas  interesting,  I  do  not  want 
the  book's  readers  to  think  that  I 
plagiarized  from  either  Lewis  or 
Bettelheim. 

Shirley  P.  Lov^try 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 
harper's/february  1982 
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THE  FECKLESS  THRIFTS 


Why  the  savings  and  loan  industry  is  dying— and  deserves  to  die  by  William  J.  Qu 


IF  PEOPLE  were  stupid,  savings 
and  loan  institutions  would  have 
a  "^nice  racket  going  these  days, 
borrowing  money  from  small 
savers  at  SV-y  percent  and  loaning  it 
back  to  them  as  mortgages  at  16  or 
17  percent.  Many  people  used  to  be 
almost  this  stupid,  and  savings  and 
loans  used  to  be  profitable.  But  the 
financial  jolts  of  the  past  decade  have 
awakened  savers  and  borrowers,  while 
S  &  Ls  have  slept  on.  Founded  as  a 
benevolent  financial  aid  to  ordinary 
working  folks,  the  "thrift"  industry, 
as  it  is  called,  has  survived  for  years 
by  exploiting  the  naivete  of  its  cus- 
tomers and  by  enjoying  special  pro- 
tections from  the  government.  But 
sophistication  and  deregulation  have 
finally  caught  up  with  the  S  &  Ls. 
The  industry  is  bust.  Now  it  is  the 
latest  petitioner  for  a  government 
bail-out.  Politicians,  as  usual  more 
attuned  to  the  cries  of  individual 
capitalists  than  to  the  dynamics  of 
capitalism,  are  preparing  to  waste 
billions  salvaging  these  corroded  old 
hulks.  Far  better  to  let  them  sink. 

The  names  of  the  thrift  institu- 
tions conjure  up  an  earlier  and  more 
frugal  America:  the  Union  Dime 
Savings  Bank,  the  Emigrant  Savings 
Bank.  Many  have  a  nautical  theme: 
the  Seamans  Bank  for  Savings,  the 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank,  the  Anchor 
Savings  Bank.  Tlie  names  evoke  clip- 
per ships,  lamplighters,  Christmas 
caroling,  hardworking  seamen  and 
mechanics,  and  solid  moral  values 
like  thrift. 

The  thrifts  still  market  their  prod- 
William  J.  Quirk  is  a  lawyer  who  writes  on 
financial  matters.  He  lives  in  New  York. 


uct  as  if  they  were  dealing  with  sail- 
ors just  back  from  around  the  Horn. 
At  a  time  when  money-market  funds 
are  paying  18  percent,  they  offer 
5^2  percent,  plus  a  free  toaster,  a 
blanket,  or  a  horse  with  a  clock  in 
its  stomach.  The  only  thing  that  ever 
gave  you  a  fair  deal  and  a  prize  w'as 
Cracker  Jack.  They  advertise  Christ- 
mas Club  accounts  with  the  bold 
promise  of  ''the  highest  rate  alloiced 
by  laiv" — which  is,  of  course,  that 
same  5^2  percent.  The  law  referred 
to  here  is  one  much  treasured  by  the 
S  &  Ls,  despite  the  posture  of  re- 
luctant compliance  implied  in  their 
ads.  It  sets  a  ceiling  on  the  rates 
they  pay,  thus  eliminating  any  cost- 
ly competition  for  customers  while 
guaranteeing  them  a  small  advantage 
over  a  similar  ceiling  on  interest 
at  commercial  banks.  The  S  &  Ls, 
founded  to  help  the  poor  and  unso- 
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phisticated.  end  their  days  in  the 
conscionable  exploitation  of  thesa 
people.  By  law.  the  passbooks 
to  he  deregulated  by  1986,  but 
present  withdrawal  rates,  the  p 
book  savers  will  be  gone  before  th 
The  pigeons  will  have  flown. 

THE  difference  between  c< 
mercial  banks  and  S  &  L 
that  commercial  banks  I 
row  from  a  variety  of  soui 
and  lend  for  a  variety  of  purpos 
S  &  Ls  traditionally  bring  in  m 
ey  with  passbook  savings  accov 
and  lend  it  out  for  home  mortgaj 
The  S  &  Ls  have  S658  billion  in 
sets — more  than  the  life-insura 
companies  (  S496  billion  I ,  and  m 
than  all  public  and  private  pens 
funds  combined  (S575  billion). 
America's  financial  institutions,  c 
the  commercial  banks  loom  lar| 
with  assets  of  SI. 6  trillion.  The  n 
ey-market  funds,  despised  by 
banks  and  S  &  Ls  for  their  unsav 
habit  of  paying  serious  interest 
all  but  the  smallest  savers,  have  s 
up  from  $10  billion  worth  of  as 
in  January  1979  to  §180  billior 
January  1982.  This  is  less  than 
quarter  the  assets  of  the  S  & 
which  shows  that  most  people 
haven't  woken  up. 

The  S  &  Ls'  quiet  little  cornei 
the  financial  sector  has  been  swam 
in  the  great  tide  of  high  inte 
rates.  The  thrifts  lost  nearly  $5 
lion  last  year,  which  is  bad  enoi 
But  the  real  crisis  is  that  they  rt 
sitting  on  over  S200  billion  of  val 
the   accountants   call  "unrealizT 
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Choose  one  of  these  six  sets 
and  save  up  to  ^282^^. 

You  simply  i\^rvv  to  bi'v  1  hooks  wittini  the  next  two  years. 


I  he  Compact  Edition  of 

lilt'  Oxford  English  Dictionar>- 


iK.n,  the  on- 

\  i  ilunie 
1-  bi-fn  repro 
.  il  in  this 
'  \i)lume  Corn- 
Edition.  Mag- 
viiig  glass 
luded. 


i-t  -scholarly  dic- 
n\iu,\ge"—Tlie 
ir  Through  photo 


The  National  Cialler\-  of  .^t  & 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

The  National  Gallery  of  .Art  reproduces  the 
("■allery  s  treasures  with  24  full-color  plates, 
<;()  black-and-white  illustrations.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  s.\ir\'e\s  the  Met's 
collection  with 
over  1050  plates 
(602  in  full  color); 
includes  a 
histor\'  of  the 
museum  and 
its  acquisitions. 


prices  total 
-$  94.05  Jr^ngs 


George  Washington  Set 

James  Thomas  Flexner's  distinguished 
four-volume  study  of  America's  first  presi- 
dent; George  Washington:  The  Forge  of  Expe- 
rience (1732-1775);  George  Washington:  In 
the  American  Revolution  (1775-1783):  George 
Washington:  And 
the  New  Nation 
(1783-1793):  and 
George  Washing- 
ton: Anguish 
and  Farewell 
(1793-1799). 


The  Story  of  Civilization  by  Will  and  Ariel  Durant 

For  almost  half  a  century  Will  and  Ariel  Durant  traced  the  conti- 
nuity of  world  history— the  religions  and  philosophies,  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  tides,  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  customs  and 
conquests-to  show  the  foundations  of  society  today.  The  Durants 
11-volume  illustrated  masterwork  is  history  come  alive  in  all  its 
dimensions.  The  enormous  scope  of  the  work  covers  ancient  and 
recent  civilization,  including  Oriental  as  well  as  Western  history. 
A  magnificent  centerpiece  for  any  home  library. 


$307.45 
-$282.50  ^^Z, 

$  2495 


Remembrance  of  Things  Past 

The  major  new  translation  of  Proust's  mas- 
terpiece that  combines  its  seven  parts  into 
three  elegant  vol- 
umes. "An  extraor- 
dinarN-  venture... 
brilliantly  effected 
at  last"-r/;«' 
New  York  Times 
Book  Review. 


$75.00  pncl 

-$65.00  1^1 
$10.00  p' 
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Benefits  of  Membership. 

Membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
begins  with  your  choice  of  the  extraordinar\ 
works  offered  here.  Because  our  prices  are 
generally  lower  than  the  publishers',  you 
will  save  on  works  such  as  these  throughout 
your  membership  as  well  as  on  the  finest 
new  fiction  and  nonfiction  titles.  In  fact,  the 
longer  you  remain  a  member,  the  greater 
your  savings  can  be.  Our  Book-Uividend" 
plan,  for  which  you  become  eligible  after  a 
brief  trial  enrollment,  offers  at  least  70^7  off 
the  publisher's  price  on  art  books,  reference 
works,  classics,  books  on  cooking  and  crafts, 
literary  sets  and  other  contemporary  works 
of  enduring  value.  Nevertheless,  all  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  books  are  equal  in  quality  to 
the  publishers'  originals;  they  are  not  con- 
densed versions  or  cheaply  made  reprints. 

BOC»C-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 

.Ainenca  s  Buokst.irt--  ^inn-  19L'iS 


\vailable  in 
records  or 
assettes. 


The  Nine  Beethoven  S>inphonies  & 
The  Five  Piano  Concertos/Ashkenaz\' 

A  special  offering  of  two  of  the  most  acclaimed  recordings  of 
Beethove.n's  works.  Sir  Georg  Solti  conducts  the  Chicago  Syniphon\ 
in  the  nine-record  set  of  Beethoven's  complete  symphonies,  hailed 
by  Time  as  a  "glorious  musical  combustion."  In  collaboration  with 
soloist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
perform  Beethoven's  five  concertos.  High  Fidelity  caUs  it  "a  major 
addition  to  the  Beethoven  discography." 


Book-of  the-Month  Club.  Inc..  Camp  Hill.  Pennsylvania  17012 


$115.74  l;-r" 
-$  99.79  ^^-n,s 

$  15.95  S^^*^ 
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losses.  Ordinary  Americans  who  have 
invested  in  stocks  and  bonds  over  tlie 
last  several  years  know  all  about  un- 
realized losses.  If  you  buy  a  security 
for  SlOO  and  it  goes  down  to  S60, 
you  are  S40  poorer,  even  if  you  don't 
sell  it  at  that  price.  The  S  &  Ls  have 
invested  in  mortgages.  An  8  percent 
mortgage  made  hve  years  ago  might 
be  carried  on  the  books  at  850,000, 
if  that  is  how  much  the  homeowner 
stiU  owes.  But  the  right  to  receive 
principal  and  interest  payments  at  8 
percent  over  the  next  twenty-five 
years  is  not  worth  S50.000  when 
long-term  interest  rates  have  zoomed 
to  18  percent.  The  S  &  Ls  have 
loaned  out  S523  billion,  which,  be- 
cause of  the  great  tide,  is  not  worth 
more  than  S3 15  billion.  The  losses 
are  a  shapeless  monster  struggling 
to  get  out.  The  S  &  Ls  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  keep  these  losses 
suppressed. 

Currently,  the  S  &  Ls  are  paying 
more,  on  average,  for  their  deposits 
than  they  are  earning  on  their  loans. 
They  are  paying  11.31  percent  and 
earning  9.79  percent.  This  is  like 
buying  apples  at  twelve  cents  and 
selling  them  for  ten  cents,  a  practice 
with  a  limited  future.  And  even  this 
unhealthy  spread  depends  on  the 
willingness  of  many  savers  to  leave 
their  money  at  5  or  6  percent,  which 
cannot  last.  The  S  &  Ls  are  stuck 
with  those  low-interest  mortgages, 
but  depositors  are  not  stuck  with  the 
S  &  Ls.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1981.  withdrawals  from  S  &  Ls  were 
S35  billion  more  than  deposits.  In 
June  and  July  alone,  net  withdrawals 
were  812  billion.  The  thrifts,  unable 
to  pay  their  depositors,  borrowed 
over  825  billion  from  the  federal 
government,  bringing  their  total  in- 
debtedness to  over  86  billion.  The 
money  is  supposed  to  be  a  loan. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  S  &  Ls 
have  funded  long-term  fixed-interest 
liabilities  I  mortgages  I  with  short- 
term  liabilities  i  deposits ) ,  which 
could  stay  forever  or  could  leave  to- 
morrow. (  The  commercial  banks,  by 
contrast,  mostly  loan  short.  I  A  typical 
transaction  in  the  good  old  days 
was  a  thirty-year,  7  percent  mortgage 
funded  with  money  from  passbook 
savings  accounts  paying  5  percent. 
The  bank's  2  percent  spread  was 


quite  enough  to  take  care  of  man- 
agement perks  and  provide  a  reason- 
able net  worth.  The  system  worked 
because  long-term  rates  were  always 
higher  than  short-term.  The  simple 
theory  for  this  was  that  money  was 
at  less  risk  if  it  was  to  be  paid  back 
sooner  rather  than  later.  It  was  a 
good  theory,  but  it  turned  out  not  to 
be  an  immutable  law.  The  S  &  Ls 
complacently  assumed  that  interest 
rates  in  general  would  never  move 
beyond  their  two-point  spread.  As 
long  as  rates  were  relatively  stable, 
the  outstanding  mortgages  retained 
their  value.  If  an  S  &  L  had  any 
need  for  cash,  it  could  seU  old  mort- 
gages for  100  cents  on  the  doUar. 

Cracks  in  this  structure  showed 
as  early  as  the  mid-60s.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  1970s,  two  things  went 
seriously  WTong.  First,  interest  rates 
became  volatile,  and  in  1979—81. 
took  off  for  the  sky.  This  destroyed 
the  value  of  the  outstanding  mort- 
gages, with  their  low  yields.  They 
could  be  sold,  on  the  average,  for 
only  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Mean- 
while, the  backbone  of  the  S  &  Ls, 
the  passbook  saver,  began  fleeing  for 
better  deals.  Passbook  savings  made 
up  91  percent  of  all  deposits  in  1966: 
59  percent  in  1970:  43  percent  in 
1975:  and  21  percent  in  1980. 

When  these  passbook  savers  start- 
ed asking  for  their  money  back,  the 
S  &  Ls  were  in  a  fix.  The  money 
had  been  invested  in  mortgages, 
which  could  only  be  sold  at  an  enor- 
mous loss.  The  only  way  to  replace 


the  lost  depositors  with  new  ones  wi 
to  offer  higher  rates,  but  the  lo^ 
rate  suckers  were  needed  to  balan( 
out  the  low-rate  mortgages  they  wei 
stuck  with.  The  S  &  Ls'  solution,  i 
1978,  was  to  begin  offering  mone 
market  rates — not  to  passbook  savei 
who  were  stuck  with  the  old  5  < 
5^2  percent,  but  to  those  who  cou 
invest  at  least  810.000  for  a  mi 
imum  of  six  months.  These  new  ce 
tificates  attracted  enough  money  I 
pay  off  departing  depositors,  but 
a  sharply  increased  cost.  Current! 
market-rate  certificates  make  up  6c 
70  percent  of  total  deposits.  In  la: 
1979  the  S  &  Ls  paid  over  12  pe 
cent  on  new  money-market  certi: 
cates  while  they  earned  an  averaj 
of  9  percent  on  their  mortgage  por 
folios.  This  was  the  beginning  of  tl 
"negative  spread." 

The  second  thing  that  went  wroi 
in  the  late  1970s  was  that  short-ter 
interest  rates  went  higher  than  Ion 
term  rates,  creating  what  the  exper 
call  an  "inverted  yield  curve."  Th 
was  as  bad  as  it  sounds,  because 
meant  that  the  S  &  Ls  could  eai 
less  even  on  their  neic  mortgag 
than  thev  had  to  pav  for  new  depo 
its.  In  December  1979  the  S  &  I 
were  making  mortgages  at  an  ave 
age  rate  of  11.30  percent  while  pa 
ing  12.41  percent  on  their  six-moni 
certificates:  in  December  1980  tl 
average  new  mortgage  rate  was  12. ^ 
percent  while  a  six-month  certifica 
cost  the  S  &  L  15.81  percent.  Th 
was  blatant  speculation,  in  the  hoj 
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it  the  inverted  yield  curve  would 
;ht  itself.  That  is.  the  S  &  Ls  hoped 
it  short-term  rates  would  drop, 
lile  the  mortgages  sold  at  high 
ig-term  rates  would  be  locked  in, 
educing  a  spectacular  positive 
read.  When,   in  late   1980,  the 

&  Ls  finally  realized  that  gam- 
ing was  not  for  them,  they  essen- 
lUy  went  out  of  the  business  of 
aldng  loans.  They  priced  their 
oduct  so  high  ( 18  percent )  that  no 
le  who  needed  one,  could  qualify 
it.  Mortgage  lending  was  down 

percent  in  the  twelve  months  end- 
g  September  1981.  In  many  cases, 
e  excess  cash  was  put  into  money- 
arket  funds. 

So  America's  savings  and  loan  in- 
:tutions  are  no  longer  attracting 
vings  and  no  longer  making  loans, 
le  history  of  the  thrift  institutions 
ive  no  hint  that  it  would  ever  come 

this. 


rHE  savings  and  loan  system 
derives  from  two  modest 
ideas  that  implanted  them- 
selves in  American  soil  early 
the  last  century.  The  first  was  bor- 
wed  from  the  English  tradition 
building  societies,  which  began 
ound  1775.  In  1831,  in  Frankford, 
jnnsylvania.  thirty-seven  people  or- 
mized  the  Oxford  Provident  Build- 
g  Association.  Each  member  paid 
/e  dollars  down  for  a  share  and 
ree  dollars  a  month  thereafter, 
iiere  were  no  depositors  and  the 
sociation  paid  no  interest.  When 
e  association  had  enough  money 
T  a  loan  of  S500,  a  meeting  was 


called  and  the  loan  was  auctioned 
off  to  the  member  paying  the  high- 
est premium.  The  fellow  most  eager 
to  build  his  home  would  bid  the 
highest  premium.  The  first  winning 
premium  was  ten  dollars,  and  the 
loan  could  only  be  used  to  build  or 
buy  a  house  approved  by  the  asso- 
ciation. I  Even  today,  about  79  per- 
cent of  S  &  L  assets  are  in  mort- 
gages. )  The  process  would  continue 
until  each  member  had  a  house  loan. 
Since  the  association's  only  invest- 
ments were  loans  to  members,  it 
wound  up  its  affairs  once  every  mem- 
ber had  a  house.  The  first  Oxford 
Association  lasted  ten  years. 

The  second  root  of  today's  thrift 
industry  is  exemplified  by  New 
York's  first  savings  bank,  which  was 
chartered  in  1819.  The  charter  was 
granted  on  petition  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism. 
Unlike  a  building  society,  a  sav- 
ings bank  had  depositors.  It  took 
such  '"small  sums  of  money  as  may 
be  saved  from  earnings  of  trades- 
men, mechanics,  laborers,  minors, 
servants  and  others."  The  commer- 
cial banks,  citadels  of  Hamiltonian 
aristocracy,  would  not  let  this  crowd 
in  the  front  door.  The  savings  bank 
gathered  up  its  small  depositors  and 
invested  in  government  bonds.  This 
afforded,  wrote  the  draftsman,  "the 
twofold  advantage  of  security  and 
interest."  Government  bonds  were 
the  only  investment  permitted,  even 
though  return  on  the  bonds  was 
low,  to  assure  that  the  depositors' 
"small  sums"  would  be  conserved. 
The  savings  bank  paid  its  depositors 
the  interest  it  received  on  the  bonds. 


less  management  expenses.  The  bank 
was  legally  non-profitmaking.  (To- 
day, about  80  percent  of  the  S  &  Ls 
are  mutually  owned,  that  is,  they  are 
officially  owned  by  their  depositors 
— though,  like  all  such  institutions, 
they  take  on  a  life  of  their  own. ) 

The  legislature  granted  the  first 
savings-bank  charter  because,  as  the 
draftsman  put  it,  they  considered  it 
"their  duty  to  cherish  all  laudable  at- 
tempts to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  poor  and  laboring  class  of 
the  community."  Consistent  with  this 
theme,  the  trustees  and  officers 
agreed  to  serve  for  no  pay.  The  mo- 
tive was  not  totally  charitable.  The 
trustees  were  businessmen  who  had 
found  that  even  though  they  had  no 
legal  liability,  they  could  not  real- 
istically avoid  paying  some  employee 
welfare  costs,  particularly  burial  ex- 
penses. The  savings  bank  was  in- 
tended to  encourage  employees  to 
self-insure  against  life's  rude  shocks. 

The  two  streams,  building  soci- 
eties and  savings  banks,  flowed  to- 
gether into  the  thrift  industry,  of 
"savings  and  loans,"  across  the  coun- 
try, and  "savings  banks,"  mostly  in 
New  York — both  taking  money  from 
small  depositors  and  lending  it  to 
home  buyers.  While  commercial 
banking  became  more  sophisticated, 
more  national  in  scope,  more  com- 
plex, the  thrifts  remained  content 
with  this  one  simple,  profitable,  local 
transaction.  Their  folksy,  benevolent 
image  assured  them  favored  status 
with  the  government,  and  with  the 
public. 


IN  Frank  Capra's  1947  movie  It's 
a  Wonderful  Life,  Jimmy  Stew- 
art plays  an  officer  of  a  building 
and  loan  association  in  the  De- 
pression who  spends  most  of  his  time 
preventing  a  greedy  commercial 
banker  ( played  by  Lionel  Barrymore 
in  a  W'heelchair)  from  swallowing  up 
his  institution.  At  one  point  Stewart 
must  beat  off  a  panic  by  depositors. 

He  tells  the  clamoring  townspeo- 
ple: 

You're  thinking  of  this  place  all 
wrong.  As  if  I  ivere  keeping  your 
money  in  a  safe  back  here.  Your 
money  isn't  here.  It's  in  Joe's 
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house  . . .  right  next  to  rours.  And 
in  Kennedy's  house  and  the  Mack- 
lins' . .  .  and  a  hundred  others. 
You  lent  them  the  money  to  build 
and  they're  paying  you  back  as 
best  they  can.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do?  Foreclose  on  them? 

The  speech,  together  with  82,000  of 
personal  savings  that  Donna  Reed 
slips  to  him,  hold?  off  the  run. 

As  for  that  commercial  banker, 
Stewart  warns: 

He's  out  to  get  us.  Why?  Because 
we're  cutting  into  his  business  . .  . 
Nick,  you  lived  in  one  of  his 
houses.  Have  you  forgotten  it? 
Have  you  forgotten  what  you 
used  to  pay  for  that  broken  down 
shack...  If  Potter  gets  hold  of 
this  building  and  Loan  there'll 
never  be  another  decent  house 
built  in  this  town. 

Potter's  theory  is  that  people  should 
save  their  money  until  they  can  pay 
for  a  house  in  full.  Jimmy  Stewart 
disagrees. 

Just  remember,  Mr.  Potter,  this 
rabble,  as  you  call  them,  do  most 
of  the  ivorking,  most  of  the  pay- 
ing, most  of  the  living  and  most 
of  the  dying  in  this  community. 
Is  it  too  much  for  them  to  work 
and  pay  and  live  and  die  in  a 
couple  of  clean  rooms  and  a 
bath? 

\  Today,  a  leading  New  York  sav- 
ings hank,  the  Bowery,  uses  Joe 
DiMaggio  as  a  spokesman  to  con- 
vince people  that  a  savings  passbook 
account,  at  dVo  percent,  is  the  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  investment  they 
can  make.  > 

By  1930.  the  S  &  Ls  had  acquired 
assets  wortli  S9  billion.  The  tradi- 
tional mortga.  issued,  say.  in  1925. 
required  the  p-  incipal  to  be  paid  in 
one  balloon  payment  due  in  five 
years  unless  the  borrower  renewed. 
At  that  point  the  ?  &  Ls  were  pretty 
well  matching  the;'-  liabilities,  short 
with  short.  The  risk  of  rising  inter- 
est was  on  the  home.jw  ner,  since  he 
would  have  to  renew  at  the  higher 
rate  if  he  wanted  to  k-  ep  the  mort- 
gage. But  as  the  Depression  struck, 
the  balloon  mortgage  led  to  massive 
foreclosures,  and  to  the  loss  of  buy- 
ers' homes  when  the  five  years  were 


up  and  they  could  neither  pay  nor 
qualify  for  renewal. 

To  take  care  of  immediate  prob- 
lems, the  government  set  up  a  bail- 
out device  called  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation,  which  bought  up 
S3  billion  worth  of  sour  mortgages. 
To  get  the  building  industry  going 
again,  the  Roosevelt  administration 
invented  a  new  financial  instrument: 
the  long-term  mortgage,  featuring  a 
low  down  payment  and  level  monthly 
payments  of  combined  principal  and 
interest  for  twenty  to  thirty  years. 
The  new  instrument  was  central  to 
a  new  national  policy  of  encouraging 
homeownership  and  decent  housing. 
The  suburbs  began  to  grow,  financed 
by  the  S  &  Ls.  Owner-occupied 
housing  has  grown  from  14  million 
units  in  1930  to  over  50  million. 

The  savings  and  loans,  hard  hit  by 
the  Depression,  were  now  restruc- 
tured: they  were  tax-exempt:  they 
had  federal  government  charters  and 
federal  guarantees  for  their  deposi- 
tors: they  were  guaranteed  a  low 
ceiling  on  the  interest  they  paid  but 
a  competitive  edge  over  the  commer- 
cial banks.  Finally,  a  very  large 
item,  the  tax  system  permitted  people 
to  deduct  interest  payments,  amount- 
ing to  a  direct  federal  subsidy  of 
home  mortgages,  the  S  &  Ls'  only 
product. 

L  nder  the  new  rules.  S  &  L  assets 
grew  from  S9  billion  in  1930  to  their 
current  S658  billion.  The  thrifts  were 
protected  from  all  possible  contin- 
gencies short  of  nuclear  war,  except 
one:  rising  interest  rates.  The  new 
long-term  mortgage  shifted  the  risk 
of  rising  interest  from  the  borrower 
to  the  lender. 


THE  savings  and  loans  have 
made  their  bed,  but  the  Rea- 
gan administration  does  not 
propose  to  make  them  lie  in 
it.  The  Reagan  era  began  with  a  cold 
blast  of  free-market  rhetoric,  and  as 
recently  as  last  June,  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Donald  Regan  was  saying.  '"The 
thrifts  are  losing  money — so  what?" 
This  had  certainly  been  Regan's  atti- 
tude when,  as  head  of  Merrill  Lynch, 
he  pioneered  the  money-market-fund 
concept  that  deprived  the  S  &  Ls  of 
their  captive  low-interest  depositors. 


But  the  powerful  savings  and  loa 
lobby — with  the  help  of  local  S  &  ] 
officials  scattered  in  every  city  am 
hamlet  across  the  land — quickly  con 
vinced  Congress  and  the  '^Tiit 
House  that  the  only  cure  for  half 
century  of  protection  and  subsid 
was  more  protection  and  subsidy. 

The  thrift  industry's  first  triump 
was  the  notoriously  mislabeled  "A 
Savers"  certificate,  included  as  pai 
of  last  summer's  tax  bill.  The  "A 
Savers''  is  based  on  a  simple,  bi 
grand,  idea:  if  the  S  &  Ls  can  boj 
row  from  ■"savers""  at  12  percent  (b« 
cause  the  interest  is  tax-exempt  I  an 
reinvest  at  17  percent  i  market  rate) 
they  will  make  a  lot  of  money.  Fo 
symmetry's  sake,  the  commerch 
banks  were  also  included.  Not  ii 
eluded  were  any  savers  beloAv  the  3' 
percent  tax  bracket,  for  whom  th 
tax  saving  would  not  be  worth  th 
interest  forgone  i  and  who  also  lo: 
a  general  SlOO-a-year  interest  deduc 
tion,  canceled  in  order  to  pay  for  th 
"All  Savers").  Through  fiscal  yea 
1984,  the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  e 
timates,  the  certificates  will  cost  th 
government  more  than  S5  billion  i 
forgone  tax  revenues. 

The  government-mandated  ceilin 
on  S  &  L  passbook  interest  was  suj 
posed  to  rise  from  5^2  percent  to 
percent  on  November  1,  1981,  f 
part  of  the  general  phasing  out  c 
federal  interest  controls.  A  mont 
before.  Regan  had  pushed  for  a 
even  larger  increase,  in  order  t 
"strike  a  blow  for  the  little  guy.  "  Bi 
the  S  &  Ls  successfuUy  argued  tk 
they  could  not  afford  to  give  the 
depositors  even  the  scheduled  sma 
increase.  This  at  a  time  when  infl; 
tion  was  running  at  about  twice  tl 
prevailing  interest  ceiling,  and  whe 
money-market  funds  were  payin 
people  with  more  sense  almost  thrt 
times  as  much.  With  friends  lil 
your  friendly  savings  and  loan, 
sock  under  the  mattress  starts  to  loc 
like  a  wise  investment. 

Americans  probably  believe  th. 
the  little  plaque  next  to  the  tellt 
means  that  their  S  &  L  deposits  a; 
insured  bv  the  federal  governmei 
for  up  to  S  100.000.  Even  New  Yoi 
Banking  Superintendent  Muriel  Si 
bert  said  recently.  "Fve  got  the  bi 
gest  bank  in  the  Asorld  behind  Gree 
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cli  [a  recent  failure]  or  any  oth- 
>aviiigs  bank.  I  have  the  Federal 
-( rve.  .  .  ."  In  fact,  federal  liabil- 
limited  to  the  assets  of  various 

(  IK  it's  set  up  to  run  the  insurance 

IIr-  savings  and  loan  associations, 
til  deposits  of  S616  billion,  are 
-ukhI  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
an  Insurance  Corporation  (F  SLIC), 
lie  li  lias  assets  worth  S6.6  billion, 
i!  authority  to  borrow  another  $750 
ill  ion  from  the  Treasury.  The  mu- 
al  -avings  banks  and  the  commer- 
il  hanks,  with  deposits  of  about 
.8  trillion,  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
al  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
"Die  I.  which  has  assets  of  just 
(  I  >12  billion.  The  S  &  L  insur- 
er -ystem  was  designed  to  deal 
th  j)articular  problem  banks,  not 
th  the  collapse  of  the  industry. 
ie?-t'  agencies  do  not  have  enough 
oni'v  to  pay  off  the  depositors  of 
art-  than  a  couple  of  failed  insti- 
tions. 

Another  problem  is  that  an  actu- 
liquidation,  in  which  the  S  &  L 
uts  down  and  its  depositors  are 
id  off,  would  have  what  FDIC 
airman  \S  illiam  Isaac  calls  "a  se- 
re psychological  impact."  That  is 
obably  an  understatement.  It  is 
sy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  night- 
TV  interviews  with  worried  de- 
>sitors  and  persistent  questioning 
government  officials:  how  many 
inks  are  in  trouble?  how  much 
oney  do  you  have  left?  what  hap- 
:ns  when  it  runs  out?  Even  Jimmy 
ewart  and  Donna  Reed  would  not 
:  able  to  stop  a  gigantic  national 
n  on  the  S  &  Ls,  nor,  probably, 
I  the  commercial  banks. 
For  these  reasons,  the  preferred 
lution  to  the  S  &  Ls'  dilemma  is  to 
range  mergers  between  unhealthy 
id  healthy  institutions,  "assisted" 
"supervised"  by  government  agen- 
es. 

But  a  failed  bank  needs  a  good 
)wry  to  induce  suitors.  To  induce 
e  Metropolitan  Savings  Bank  to 
ke  over  the  mortgages  of  the  re- 
ntly  failed  Greenwich  Savings 
ink,  the  FDIC  guaranteed  the  sur- 
ving  bank  for  five  years  against 
ly  loss  because  of  the  mortgages, 
lis  understanding  is  called — eat 
)ur  heart  out,  welfare  chiselers — 


an  "income  maintenance  agreement." 
For  five  years,  the  FDIC  will  pay 
the  difference  between  what  the  old 
mortgages  earn — 7  percent,  say — 
and  the  current  market  interest  rate 
of.  say,  14  percent.  This  is  called 
the  "interest  rate  spread  indemnifi- 
cation." 

Another  newly  created  exotic  flow- 
er is  the  "overhead  cost  indemnifica- 
tion," which  covers  all  incidental 
costs  of  servicing  the  mortgages.  In 
short.  Metropolitan  gets  a  free  ride 
on  the  mortgages  for  five  years,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  much  closer 
to  maturity,  and  interest  rates  may 
well  have  gone  down.  The  final  addi- 
tion to  the  English  language  is  called 
the  "regulatory  surplus  certificate" 
— which  means  that  the  FDIC  throws 
in  SlOO  million  to  Metropolitan's 
capital  in  return  for  a  non-promise  to 
pay  it  back,  maybe,  if  things  go  well. 
The  FDIC  concedes  that  this  $100 
million  is  a  "probable  loss." 

The  agency  estimates  the  total  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  arranging  this 
one  merger  to  be  8465  million. 


THIS  kind  of  exercise  is  ex- 
travagant and  pointless.  The 
god  of  day  has  gone  down 
upon  the  S  &  Ls,  in  Mr. 
Micawber's  phrase.  The  market's 
judgment  has  gone  against  them.  At 
some  price,  the  S  &  Ls  could  still 
be  "saved"  by  a  government  hand- 
out. The  Federal  Reserve  could  print 
up  $50  or  $100  billion  and  loan  it 
at  below-market  rates  to  the  S  &  Ls 
for  reinvestment  at  market  rates. 

But  what  policy  imperatives  would 
support  such  a  massive  bail -out? 
There  is  no  need  for  an  institution 
specializing  in  housing  finance.  That 
8250  billion  loss  is  going  to  fall  some- 
where, and  a  large  chunk  of  it  will 
certainly  end  up  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  might  be  both  compas- 
sionate and  psychologically  prudent 
to  guarantee  the  deposits  beyond  the 
assets  of  the  federal  insurance  agen- 
cies. Beyond  that,  the  market  should 
be  allowed  to  liquidate  the  S  &  Ls  at 
the  least  possible  cost.  They  lost  their 
sense  of  mission  some  time  ago.  □ 
harper's/february  1982 


Make  the  big  leap  into  a 
world  that 
offers  so  much 
more  for 
^-^so  much  less! 

ROMANIA 

Step  back  centuries  into  the  unspoiled 
beauty  of  traditional  village  folkways, 
hiorse-drawn  veliicles  and  scenic  trails  in 
the  awe-inspiring  Carpathian  mountain 
chain.  Savor  the  riches  of  Moldavia's 
painted  monasteries  and  the  wooden 
churches  of  Maramures.  Return  to  the 
enchanting  "1900  Paris"  boulevards  of 
Bucharest  or  to  the  white  sand  beaches 
of  our  sun  drenched  Black  Sea  resorts. 
And  the  famed  "Fountain  of  Youth" 
treatments  at  Dr.  Asian's  spas  offer 
renewed  health  and  vigor.  Yes,  you  get 
so  much  more  for  so  much  less  in 
romantic  Romania. 

Contact  your  travel  agent  now  or  send 
for  our  FREE  guide  to  many  affordable 
tours. 
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THE    FOURTH  ESTATE 


SEARCHING  FORTHE  SUNBELT 

Found,  in  an  office  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Dallas  by  Nicholas  Leman 


You're  the  sixth  reporter 
I've  talked  to  this  week," 
Bud  Weinstein  told  me.  In 
fact,  that  was  the  very  first 
thing  he  told  me,  and  it  was  par- 
ticularly impressive  because  it  was 
only  Wednesday  when  we  talked.  He 
continued:  "I'll  tell  you  what  kind 
of  story  to  write."  He  got  the  sort 
of  speculative  glint  in  the  eye  that 
David  0.  Selznick  must  have  had; 
my  story  was  taking  shape  in  his 
mind.  "Call  it  'Searching  for  the 
Sunbelt.'  Say  it's  a  lot  of  nonsense 
that  it's  an  uninterrupted  sea  of  pros- 
perity." 

Well,  all  right.  The  Sunbelt.  Gleam- 
ing. Burgeoning.  Nonunion.  My 
search  for  the  Sunbelt.  What  did  it 
mean,  I  wondered — this  complex  and 
contradictory  region,  famed  for  its 
growth  and  prosperity,  yet  marred 
by  the  tawdry  poverty  that  lies  just 
beneath  its  gleaming  surface?  The 
time  had  come  for  me  to  venture 
forth  and  feel  its  pulse.  I  left  the 
gleaming  office  tower  in  Austin  where 
I  work  and  drove  to  the  airport, 
passing  near  booming  nonunion 
semiconductor  factories.  I  got  on  a 
booming,  entrepreneurial  Southwest 
Airlines  plane  and  flew  to  Dallas, 
passing  over  gleaming  defense  plants 
that  exist  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
Bible  Belt  farmland  that  surrounds 
them.  It's  a  lot  of  nonsense,  I  thought 
as  my  plane  circled  Dallas's  gleam- 
ing skyline  and  burgeoning  suburbs, 
that  the  Sunbelt  is  an  uninterrupted 
sea  of  prosperity. 

As  soon  as  I  got  to  Dallas  I  went 
to  see  Weinstein,  whose  full  name  is 
Bernard  L.  Weinstein  and  who  is 
Nicholas  Lemann  is  executive  editor  of  Texas 
Monthly. 


professor  of  economics  and  political 
economy  and  associate  director  of 
the  Center  for  Policy  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Dallas.  I  was, 
after  all,  searching  for  the  Sunbelt, 
and  everyone  who  undertakes  that 
mission  ends  up  knocking  on  Wein- 
stein's  door.  He  is  the  world's  great- 
est expert  on  the  Sunbelt,  and  he. 
more  than  any  other  single  person, 
shapes  its  destiny. 

The  reason  he  has  so  much  power 
over  the  Sunbelt — this  affable  profes- 
sor in  a  modest  office  in  the  Brasilia- 
like campus  of  a  suburban  univer- 
sity you've  never  heard  of — is  that 
the  Sunbelt  is  not  really  a  region. 
People  in  Los  Angeles  don't  think 
of  themselves  as  being  in  common 
cause  with  people  in  Waycross, 
Georgia.  There's  no  shared  culture. 
The  economies  are  completely  dif- 
ferent.   Politically,    if   the  United 


States  is  split  in  half,  it"s  east  versi 
west,  not  north  versus  south.  TI 
Sunbelt  is  really  a  concept,  a  ca 
egory.  and  therefore  its  stewards  ai 
not  politicians  or  businessmen  hi 
professors  and  journalists. 

IF  YOU  are  an  ambitious  jou; 
nalist  who  wants  to  do  moi 
than  cover  fires  and  murders,  c 
a  worldly  professor  who  doesn 
want  to  spend  his  life  in  the  librarj 
then  you  will  surely  be  visited  by  th 
temptation  to  categorize.  By  creatin 
a  category,  you  are  at  once  appea 
ing  to  be  insightful  and  increasin 
your  role  in  the  world.  Let  me  ca 
egorize.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ca 
egories:  those  that  flow  upward  to  th 
press  and  professorial,  and  those  tha 
flow  downward  from  them.  An  65 
ample  of  the  first  kind  of  category  : 
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The  American  Spectator 


/IMERICAN  5PECTATOR 


John  Podhoretz 


Alda,  Udics-  Ma 


.  .  .  believes  in 
the  horselaugh  as 
a  weapon  against 
pipsqueaks  in 
places  of  power. 


'The  American  Spectator  ...  is  packed  with 
well-informed  vitriol  and  arguments  in  favor 
of  dragging  everyone  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment out  to  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  to  be  put 
to  work  in  a  mine!"  — Car  &  Driver 
.  .  iconbusting,  brawlingly  staid,  and  won- 
derfully highbrow." 

— William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 


.  a  brilliant  magazine. 


If  you  are  searching  for  the  ideal  combination 
of  wisdom  and  perspicuous  wit,  then  The 
American  Spectator  is  for  you.  Where  else  but 
in  The  American  Spectator  will  you  find  the  ra- 
pacious top  dog  of  the  Kremlin  pack  regularly 
referred  to  by  the  endearing  cognomen  of  Papa 
Brezhnev?  Where  else  will  you  find  a  devastat- 
ing review  of  feminist  literature  wickedly  en- 
titled "Hot  to  Trot,  So  What?" 

While  The  American  Spectator  delights  in 
being  mockingly,  irreverently  funny,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  deadly  serious — especially  when  the 
targets  are  the  sacred  cows  of  the  more  trendily 
chic  liberal  media:  OSHA,  hot  tubs,  affirmative 
action,  Jane  Fonda,  and  all  the  other  peculiar 
species  of  fish,  fowl,  and  reptile  that  environ- 
mentalists champion  so  strenuously  on  National 
PubHc  Radio  and  TV. 

Each  month,  readers  are  treated  to  the  regu- 
lar features  of  editor-in-chief  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell, 
Jr.,  whose  trenchant  observations  on  the  foibles 
of  20th  century  America  are  "couched  in  some 
of  the  liveliest  prose  since  the  passing  of 


— The  Daily  Telegraph 

H.L.  Mencken,"  according  to  Time 
magazine. 

If  you  have  a  mind  for  the  unfashion- 
able, the  unorthodox,  the  frequently 
unprintable,  live  dangerously  .  .  .  join 
the  growing  roster  of  subscribers  to 
The  American  Spectator.  The  coupon 
contains  an  offer  that  will  save  you  a 
heap  of  money.  Mail  it  today. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


NewWave  of  Jobless  Migrants 
Reverses  Old  Path  From  South 


that  of  Communist  Nations,  which 
first  declare  themselves  to  be  that 
and  only  then  are  discovered  by  the 
media.  The  American  South  is  an- 
other example;  it  thought  of  itself 
as  the  South  without  needing  the 
media  to  tell  it  so.  The  members  of 
the  second  kind  of  category,  on  the 
other  hand,  first  discover  their  kin- 
ship when  they  read  about  it  in  the 
papier.  'For  example,  did  anyone 
realize  spontaneously  that  he  was 
living  in  the  Fourth  World,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  New  Hollywood, 
or  Middle  America,  or  the  Sunbelt? 
Unlikely. 

A  successful  category,  once  in- 
vented, takes  on  a  life  of  its  own. 
It  becomes  the  subject  of  books  and 
articles  and  three-day  seminars.  Peo- 
ple stake  their  careers  on  it.  Legisla- 
tion is  passed.  Trends  occur  within 
the  category  ("The  New  Hollywood: 
The  Kids  Grow  Up";  "The  Fourth 
World  Goes  Third  World").  The 
parsing  of  categories  into  trends  can 
keep  many  people  employed.  If  you 
take  just  a  few  basic  categories  (  His- 
panics,  suburbs,  the  Sunbelt,  pover- 
ty )  and  combine  them  imaginatively, 
you  can  fill  up  the  front  page  of 
every  Sunday  paper  in  America 
(Sunday  is  trend  day)  from  now 
until  the  year  2000,  when  the  round 
of  sixty-four-part  series  on  the  new 
millennium  will  begin.  You  could 
write  about  Hispanics  in  the  suburbs, 
suburbs  in  the  Sunbelt,  the  Sunbelt 
discovering  poverty,  poverty  among 
Hispanics,  and  so  on.  Many  great 
newspapers  have  already  tackled  all 
these  themes. 


SO  FAR  as  I  can  determine,  the 
Sunbelt  was  invi  nted  by  Kevin 
P.  Phillips,  the  Republican 
journalist,  in  his  1969  book 
The  Emerging  Republican  Majority. 
"As  of  the  present,"  he  wrote,  "an- 
other   population    shift — the  huge 


The  New  York  Times,  June  3, 1981,  page  1. 

postwar  white  middle-class  push  to 
the  Florida-California  Sun  country 
[elsewhere  he  called  it,  primitively, 
the  Sun  Belt] —  .  .  .  seems  to  be 
forging  a  new,  conservative  political 
era  in  the  South,  Southwest,  and 
Heartland."  Could  Phillips  have 
known  what  he  was  starting  with 
those  innocent  words?  At  the  time 
he  wrote  them,  millions  of  people 
were  living  in  the  Sunbelt  without 
one  of  them  realizing  it.  They  thought 
of  themselves  as  Southerners  or 
Texans  or  Los  Angelenos;  many  of 
them,  in  fact,  still  think  that.  In  this 
respect  they  are  different  from,  say, 
Frenchmen,  who  would  realize  they 
were  Frenchmen  even  if  no  one  ever 
wrote  an  article  about  France.  The 
Sunbelt  had  no  premedia  life. 

By  defining  the  Sunbelt  as  con- 
servative, and  therefore  good,  Phil- 
lips and  other  Republicans  were 
laying  down  the  gauntlet  for  jour- 
nalists on  the  left,  who  immediately 
picked  it  up  and  began  writing  that 
the  Sunbelt  was  conservative,  and 
therefore  bad.  Even  in  the  Sixties, 
the  SDS  theoretician  Carl  Oglesby 
was  writing  about  "Yankees"  versus 
"Cowboys."  In  1975  Kirkpatrick  Sale 
wrote  Power  Shift,  which  described 
the  rise  of  a  cowboy-populated 
"Southern  Rim,"  right-wing  and  rich 
in  oil,  defense  contracts,  and  high- 
technology  businesses.  Sale  then  of- 
fered a  convoluted  theory  of  recent 
American  politics  based  on  \ankee- 
Cowboy  antagonism.  Unfortunately 
for  Sale,  the  term  "Southern  Rim" 
(which  was  populated  by  "Rimsters," 
by  the  way)  never  caught  on,  and 
so  rather  than  leading  a  regal,  op- 
ed-piece-writing  life  today.  Sale  is 
hawking  another  category  he  calls 
Human  Scale. 

Meanwhile,  as  1976  began,  the 
Sunbelt  was.  as  journalistic  catego- 
ries go.  in  a  position  roughly  resem- 
blins  that  of  a  widely  respected  char- 
acter actor.  It  was  always  working 


— appearing  in  a  textbook  here, 
TV  documentary  there — but  it  w 
not  a  star.  On  the  morning  of  Fe 
ruary  9.  1976,  however,  everythii 
changed  for  the  Sunbelt.  It  becai 
the  subject  of  a  five-part  series 
The  New  }  ark  Times. 

SUNBELT  REGION  LEADS  NATION 
GROWTH    OF    POPULATION,    said  tl 

first  day's  headline.  "Area  Spa 
Southern  Half  of  Country."  The  nei 
peg  was  a  Census  Bureau  repo; 
released  the  day  before,  showing  th 
only  in  the  South  and  Southwest  h{ 
metropolitan  areas  grown  in  the  ear 
1970s.  In  fairness,  this  was  an 
teresting  and  important  fact,  left 
its  own.  It  was  not  left  on  its  ow 
It  was  extrapolated  from  and  mac 
to  define  a  new  region  that 
changing  American  history.  The  fir 
day  s  main  story  began: 

ALONG  INTERSTATE  95  IN  VIRGIN- 
IA— All  day  and  through  the 
lonely  night,  the  moving  vans 
push  southward,  14-wheeled  box- 
cars of  the  highway,  changing  the 
demographic  face  of  America. 

They  load  up  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Wil- 
mington, riding  low  and  heavy, 
bound  for  seaside  communities  in 
the  Carolinas.  the  rolling  suburbs 
outside  Atlanta,  the  retirement 
villages  of  Florida. 

West  of  here,  other  trucks  and 
highways  carry  a  similar  cargo, 
bound  from  Cleveland,  Detroit  or 
Chicago  to  Houston,  Phoenix  or 
California. 

Thry  return  toward  the  North 
in  a  feu-  days,  riding  high  and 
empty,  racing  to  shoehorn  an- 
other household  into  the  rig  in 
Providence  or  Pittsburgh  for 
transplanting  to  the  nation's  fast- 
est-growing region,  the  Sunbelt, 
a  nann-clijiiate  band  that  sweeps 
across  the  southern  rim  of  the 
country  from  Virginia  to  south- 
ern California. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  hoi 
a  reporter  standing  on  Interstate  9£ 
even  a  very  smart  reporter,  coul' 
possibly  know  all  that  (and  wher 
did  he  put  his  typewriter?),  th 
Sunbelt  was  now,  thanks  to  th 
Times,  in  the  big  time  of  categories 
In  the  course  of  a  week,  virtuall 
every  one  of  today's  cliches  abou 
the  Sunbelt  was  set  forth  (federai 
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IN  THE  HARPERS 
TRADITION 

William  Faulkner  on  Billy  Carter 
Mark  Twain  on  Atlantic  City 
Winslow  Homer  on  Key  West 
Theodore  Dreiser  on  the  trial  of  Jean  Harris 
Henry  James  on  the  wedding  of  Prince  Charles 
Herman  Melville  on  the  space  shuttle 
Joseph  Conrad  on  the  CIA  in  Angola 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  busing 
Rudyard  Kipling  on  Mrs.  Gandhi 
Ernest  Hemingway  on  the  drug  trade  in  Florida 
Woodrow  Wilson  on  SALT 
Sinclair  Lewis  on  George  Steinbrenner 


Sometimes  it  would  be  nice  to  bring  back  an  old  contributor  to 
do  an  article,  but  the  fact  is  that  while  the  names  of  our  writers 
have  changed  over  the  years,  the  quality  of  the  magazine  has  not. 


Where  tomorrow's 
Melvilles,  Conrads,  Twains 
are  published  today 


Harpeils 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


FUNDS  POUR  INTO  SOUTHERN  STATES; 
HOUSTON,  AS  ENERGY  CAPITAL,  SETS 

PACE  IN  SUNBELT  boom).  Immediate- 
ly, the  rest  of  the  press  started  to 
crank  up  on  the  subject.  At  this  point 
the  Sunbelt  notion  was  a  big  hit 
with  editors  in  New  York  because  it 
dovetailed  so  perfectly  w  ith  the  fiscal 
crisis  that  was  going  on  before  their 
eyes,  but  it  had  yet  to  catch  on 
among  editors  in  \^'ashington. 

Then,  in  June  1976,  National 
Journal,  a  magazine  for  institutions 
that  do  business  with  the  federal 
government,  came  out  with  a  long 
and  detailed  examination  of  federal 
spending  by  region,  which  showed 
that  northern  states  paid  more  in 
taxes  than  they  got  back  in  federal 
spending,  while  Sunbelt  states  got 
back  more  than  they  paid,  creating 
a  '"balance  of  payments"  deficit  for 
the  North.  This  was  essentially  the 
Times's  "federal  funds  pour  into 
southern  states"  story  spun  out  in 
great  detail,  but  the  addition  of  the 
specific,  quantifiable  "balance  of 
payments"  gimmick  was  enough  to 
wake  Washington  up  to  the  Sunbelt. 
Rep.  Michael  Harrington  ( Dem.- 
Mass. )  started  a  Northeast-Midwest 
Economic  Advancement  Coalition 
designed  to  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  spend  more  money  in  the 
North.  In  retaliation,  the  Southern 
Growth  Policies  Board,  a  sleepy 
North  Carolina  foundation,  started  a 
Washington  office  to  do  the  opposite. 
Now  earnest  young  staff  members 
could  be  hired  to  study  the  Sunbelt, 
and  consultants'  studies  could  be 
commissioned,  and  Houston  bureaus 
could  be  opened,  and  in  many  other 
ways  the  Sunbelt  could  begin  ac- 
tually to  provide  people  with  a  liveli- 
hood. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Sunbelt. 
Bernard  Weinstein  was  living  in 
Albany,  New  York,  and  working  at 
the  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Al- 
ternatives. Then  !ie  lost  his  job,  not 
because  of  the  dt'^ine  of  the  North 
but  because  New  York  got  a  new 
governor,  Hugh  Carey,  who  abolished 
the  Institute  because  it  was  a  crea- 
tion of  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Weinstein 
sent  his  resume  around,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Dallas  had  a  job 
open.  He  moved  in  the  fall  of  1975 
and  immediately  wrote  an  article 


for  Society  magazine  called  "What 
New  York  Can  Learn  From  Texas." 
So  when  the  Times  series  and  the 
National  Journal  story  broke,  he  seen 
his  opportunities  and  he  took  "em. 
"I  got  interested  in  the  politics  of 
it,"  he  says.  "I  did  popular  writing. 
I  got  on  the  Sunbelt-Frostbelt  cir- 
cuit. You  might  say  circus.  We  trav- 
eled around  having  seminars."  He 
set  up  a  little  center,  which  helped 
attract  to  Dallas  a  crack  group  of 
Sunbeltologists  from  the  North.  He 
went  to  Washington  for  two  years  to 
lobby  for  the  Southern  Growth  Pol- 
icies Board.  He  came  back  to  Dallas. 
Reporters  began  calling  him  a  lot. 

Weinstein  and  his  circle  have,  if 
1  may  grossly  oversimplify  their 
work,  two  main  points.  First,  the 
Sunbelt  is  great,  because  it  has  a  free- 
enterprising,  productive,  positive  at- 
mosphere, and  if  migration  there 
causes  the  North  to  wither,  so  much 
the  better.  One  of  Weinstein's  col- 
leagues at  UT  Dallas,  Don  Hicks, 
got  a  job  working  for  the  National 
Commission  on  an  Agenda  for  the 
1980s,  and  that  was  essentially  the 
point  he  made  in  the  Commission's 
report  early  in  1981 — setting  off.  by 
the  way,  a  new  avalanche  of  Sunbelt 
coverage.  Their  second  point  is  that 
the  Sunbelt  isn't  really  all  that  great, 
and  therefore  desperately  needs  the 
federal  balance-of-payments  surplus 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  grinding  pov- 
erty that  is  the  region's  legacy.  This 
comes  close  enough  to  contradicting 
the  first  point  to  make  the  whole 
business  of  Sunbelt  advocacy  a  tricky 
one.  But  somebody's  got  to  do  it. 

COVERAGE  of  an  artificial  cat- 
t^gory  like  the  Sunbelt  is  a 
challenge,  because  it's  only 
rarely  that  anything  actually 
happens  on  your  beat.  Instead,  you 
have  to  write  about  trends,  and  that 
requires  a  little  hard  sell.  For  in- 


stance, when  the  press  was  discove] 
ing  the  Sunbelt,  it  was  necessary  t 
deprecate  the  region's  previous  coi 
dition  in  order  to  make  the  tren 
— prosperity — stand  out  in  dramati 
relief.  In  Newsueeh's  1977  cove 
story  "Texas  I  The  Superstate,  "  Texa 
was  described  as  having  started  th 
decade  as  "Nothing  more  than  a  lei 
turn  on  the  way  to  California,  a  gov 
awful  won't-it-ever-end  stretch  c 
monotony.  '  But  now,  magically,  i 
was  "the  geographic  and  economi 
heart  of  the  American  Sun  Belt,  thf 
recently  recognized  crescent  the 
runs  from  the  tidewater  of  \  irgini 
to  the  sands  of  southern  California. 
The  Times  called  Houston  "a  steam 
little  southeast  Texas  swamp  tow 
commanding  little  attention  and  les 
respect"'  that  suddenly  became  "n 
less  than  the  newest,  most  prospei 
ous,  fastest-growing  urban  industric 
center  in  America." 

Once  the  Sunbelt  had  been  estal 
lished  as  booming,  the  market  fo 
stories  that  began,  "Formerly  a  twc 
bit  piece  of  nowhere,  Phoenix  tc 
day  .  .  ."  took  a  sharp  downturn.  . 
new  trend  was  needed.  That  wa 
where  Bud  Weinstein  came  in.  H 
would  tell  you  that  things  down  her 
weren"t  really  so  great,  you  coul 
visit  a  slum  or  two,  find  a  plant  tha 
had  laid  people  off,  drive  over 
couple  of  potholes,  and  write  a  stor 
called  "The  Other  Sunbelt."  Unde 
the  gleaming  facade  of  Houstoi 
there  were  deep  problems,  and  s 
on.  You  could  go  see  David  Perr 
and  Al  \^"atkins,  the  Sunbeltologist 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austii 
who  are  way  to  the  left  of  Weinstei 
and  his  group  but  who  also  like  t 
talk  about  the  Sunbelt's  problems 

Now  the  Other  Sunbelt  trend  (an 
its  cousin,  the  Northern  Cities  Bouno 
Back  trend  I  seems  to  have  run  it 
course,  and  it's  unclear  what  wii 
come  next.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  con 
plex  period  in  which  trend  succeed 


The  New  York  Times.  August  18.  1981,  page 


Unskilled  Northerners  Find 
Sun  Belt  Job  Climate  Cooling 
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i  end  rapidly,  and  this  will  probably 
I  jntinue  until  the  northern  media 
ose  their  Houston  bureaus.  Last 
una  3,  the  Times  ran  a  front-page 
cry  called  new  wave  of  jobless 

.IGRANTS  reverses  OLD  PATH  FROM 

1  3LTH,  about  how  unemployed  blue- 
jllar  workers  were  streaming  from 
I  le  Midwest  to  Texas.  On  August  18, 
I  -n  short  weeks  later,  the  trend  had 
I  ready  ended,  and  the  Times  front- 
I  age  carried  a  story — by  the  same 
;  ;porter — called  unskilled  north- 
1  rners  flnd  sln  belt  job  climate 
)  OOLING.  \^'einstein  was  quoted  at 
I  ngth.  "Dallas  is  really  becoming 
lore  like  Cleveland,"  he  said, 
t  In  recent  months  Weinstein  has 
!  ut  forth  the  view — and  so,  conse- 
I  uently,  has  The  Neiv  York  Times — 
I  lat  the  real  battle  isn't  North  versus 
I  outh,  but  East  versus  West,  and 
1  lat  the  Sunbelt  has  been  supplanted 
y  the  Growth  Belt.  It's  still  too  early 
)  tell  whether  this  new  category  will 
:  ike  off,  even  with  the  backing  of 
j  16  Times. 


rHE  one  small  disappointment 
in  Weinstein's  career  is  that 
he  has  not  made  much  of  an 
impact  among  people  who 
;  :tually  live  and  work  in  Texas  and 
I  le  rest  of  the  alleged  Sunbelt.  In 
articular,  the  business  establish- 
I  lent  of  Dallas  seems  just  to  breeze 
I  long  in  its  gleaming  skyscrapers 
I  ithout  feeling  the  need  to  consult 
'  im. 

I  "I  find  it  curious,"  he  says,  "that 
!  e  have  done  policy  analysis  with 
j  ational  recognition  but  we're  rarely 
j  ailed  in  to  do  work  locally.  That's 
hy  I  used  to  do  all  this  B.S.  in  the 
)cal  press — to  get  recognition  lo- 
ally.  Now  I  iust  want  the  national 
;  ress.  I've  developed  relationships 
:  ith  The  New  York  Times  in  Houston 
nd  Denver  and  with  the  Washington 
'est,  and  that  really  pays  off.  Maybe 
I  ley  don't  want  to  hear  the  bad  news 
j  ere." 

I  He's  partly  right.  Also,  they  don't 
'ant  to  listen  to  professors  and  jour- 
alists  here  as  much  as  they  do  in 
le  Northeast.  While  extremely  dif- 
jrent  culturally,  in  terms  of  its  eco- 
omic  development  Texas  is  at 
oughly  the  moment  that  Howells 


and  Dreiser  wrote  about  in  their 
novels  when  it  happened  in  the 
North.  A  society  that  is  growing  this 
fast  makes  businessmen  its  heroes. 
In  Washington,  where  I  used  to  live, 
a  daily  newspaper  reporter  who  goes 
to  a  party  full  of  bank  vice  pres- 
idents will  find  himself  fawned  over; 
in  Dallas,  at  the  same  sort  of  party, 
he  ll  find  the  people  he  talks  to  cast- 
ing desperate  glances  over  his  shoul- 
der to  see  if  there's  anybody  more 
important  around.  The  newspapers 
in  Houston  don't  promote  categories 
and  trends  because  they  aren't  good 
enough  to  have  bad  ideas.  The  no- 
tion that  Texas  is  thriving  because 
of  federal  policies,  so  appealing  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  doesn't 
have  many  adherents  here,  because 
it's  no  fun  to  believe  it.  Stories  in 
the  papers  here  that  make  reference 
to  the  Sunbelt  are  usually  traceable 
to  Weinstein  or  Don  Hicks  or  David 
Perry;  businessmen  and  politicians 
talk  about  the  Sunbelt  only  when 
trying  to  con  the  Yankees. 

For  the  home  audience,  there  is 
a  different  myth  here.  It's  the  saga 
of  Texas — a  land  of  hardworking 


people  with  a  ranching  tradition, 
rougher  and  less  moony  than  the 
South,  neither  as  flaky  nor  as  glamor- 
ous as  California,  now  in  the  midst 
of  obtaining  sweet  revenge  on  its 
northern  oppressors.  It's  fun  to  as- 
cribe the  revenge  to  moral  superior- 
ity— or,  for  the  slightly  more  tech- 
nical, to  a  richer  supply  of  human 
capital — but  in  fairness  it  must  be 
mentioned,  too,  that  the  OPEC  em- 
bargo of  1973,  and  the  subsequent 
tenfold  increase  in  the  price  of 
Texas's  basic  commodity,  has  helped. 
That  last  point  is  not  a  big  part  of 
the  official  mythology  here.  But  then 
neither  is  it  a  big  part  of  the  official 
mythology  of  the  Sunbelt,  which 
would  have  you  think  that  Texas 
prosperity  comes  from  federal  dol- 
lars. The  facts  aren't  really  crucial 
to  either  myth.  When  a  national 
magazine  does  a  cover  story  on 
Texas,  it's  all  gleaming  office  spires 
and  luxurious  suburbs.  At  Texas 
Monthly,  marketed  to  the  very  oc- 
cupants of  this  world,  our  best-sell- 
ing cover  was  a  picture  of  a  cowboy 
on  a  horse.  □ 
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(   i  Speak  Spanish 

I       like  a  aiplomat ! 

I 
I 


What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a  foreign 
language  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possi- 
ble'' Foreign  service  personneL  thiat's  who. 
Members  of  America  s  diplomatic  corps  are 
assigned  to  U  S  embassies  abroad,  where 

■  they  must  be  able  to  converse  fluently  in 

■ even/  situation 
Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  Spanish 
_  just  as  these  diplomatic  personnel  do  — 
I   with  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  s  Program- 
B   matic  Spanish  Course 

■ The  U  S.  Department  of  State  has  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  developing  this  course 

■ It's  by  far  the  most  eflective  way  to  learn 
Spanish  at  your  own  convenience  and  at 

■  your  own  pace. 

■  The  Programmatic  Spanish  Course  con- 
I  sists  of  a  series  of  cassettes  and  accom- 
I   panying  textbook  Simply  follow  the  spoken 

■ and  written  instructions,  listening  and  re- 
peating. By  the  end  of  the  course,  you'll  be 

■ learning  and  speaking  entirely  in  Spanish' 
This  course  turns  your  cassette  player 

I into  a  "teaching  machine."  With  its  unique 
■programmatic'  learning  method,  you  set 
your  own  pace— testing  yourself  correcting 
I   errors,  reinforcing  accurate  responses 

Or  visit  our  New  York  sales  office:  145  E  49th  St   New  York,  N  Y  10017  (212)753-1783 


This  Programmatic  Course  comes  in  two 
volumes.  Order  one  or  both. 

□  Volume  I:  Basic.  12  cassettes,  (17  hr.), 
464-page  text,  plus  manual,  $1 15, 

□  Volume  II:  Intermediate.  8  cassettes, 
(1 1  '/2  hr.).61 4-page  text,  plus  manual,  $98. 

(Conn,  and  N  Y  residents  add  sales  tax) 
Shipped  in  hanrisr.mp  iihrar^  binders 

TO  ORDER,  JUSTCLIPTHISADand  mail 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  a  check 
or  money  order.  Or,  charge  to  your  credit 
card  (American  Express,  VISA.  MasterCard. 
Diners  Club)  by  enclosing  card  number, 
expiration  date,  and  your  signature 

The  Foreign  Service  institute's 
Spanish  course  is  unconditionally  guar^ 
anteed.  Try  it  for  three  weeks.  If  you're  not 
convinced  if  s  the  fastest,  easiest,  most  pain- 
less way  to  learn  Spanish,  return  it  and  we'll 
refund  every  penny  you  paid.  Order  today! 

Many  other  FSI  language  courses  also 
available.  Write  us. 


Audio-Forum 
Suite  125 
On  the  Green, 
Guilford,  CT.  06437 
(203)  453-9794 
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*  As  a  chemical  industry  water 
specialist,  I  work  at  improving  water 
quality  all  over  the  country.  And  here 
in  my  own  neighborhood? 


Ken  Ficek.  Manager  of  Technical  Semices 
for  one  of  America  s  chemical  companies, 
with  his  children,  Mary,  Karen  and  Kevin. 

"I 

I'm  involved  in  controlling 
water  pollution  in  two  ways,"  says 
Ken  Ficek. 

"First,  my  company  makes 
chemicals  used  by  municipalities  and 
industries  to  purify  drinking  water  and 
treat  wastewater.  And  that's  satisfying 
work  —  helping  people  solve  their 
pollution  problems. 

"Second,  we're  concerned  with 
our  own  manufacturing  methods. 
Like  other  chemical  companies,  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  water  we 
discharge  is  safe  for  our  rivers. 

"Ours  is.  And  with  a  bonus. 

"We've  perfected  a  more  efficient 
process  that  separates  potentially 
harmful  solids  from  our  wastewater 
and  treats  them  safely.  Then  the  water 
is  recycled  back  into  our  plant  for 
reuse  in  manufacturing. 

"New  approaches  like  these  are 
being  developed  throughout  the 
chemical  industry— thanks  to  the 
10,000  specialists  whose  sole  job  is 
controlling  pollution. 

"The  industry's  financial  commit- 
ment is  strong  too.  We've  already 
spent  $8  billion  on  projects  to  protect 
the  environment,  with  about  half  of  it 
going  just  for  cleaner  water. 

"I've  been  involved  in  this  work 
for  20  years.  And  the  job  we're  doing 
is  improving  the  environment  for  all 
of  us." 

For  a  booklet  that  tells  how 
we're  protecting  people  and  the 
environment,  write  Chemical  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  DepL  VH-202, 
Box  363,  Beltsville,  MD  20705. 


America's 
Chemical  Industry 

The  member  companies  of  the 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association 


CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

What  a  woman  had  to  do  to  make  it  in  the  American  Century 
by  Wilfrid  Sheed 


Sotes  on  a  Career  I:  Clare  Solo,  1903-39 


<^_^LARE  ACTUALLY  DID  have  a  Stage  mother,  as 
ell  as  a  legitimate  stage  name.  Her  mother  was  one 
nna  Clara  Snyder,  an  actress,  and  her  own  last 
ime.  she  says,  was  shared  by  an  ancestor  called 
)hn  Wilkes  Booth,  a  man  who  also  hung  around 
leaters. 

It  is  a  neat  connection,  Clare  and  John:  two  the- 
:rical  snipers,  who  combined  drama  and  politics 
ith  combustible  effects.  It  is  very  much  her  kind 
f  story,  with  the  kind  of  symmetry  she  looks  for 
nd  suspiciously  often  finds.  If  she  were  writing  an 
utobiography  it  would  probably  teem  with  coinci- 
ences.  juxtapositions,  droll  outcomes.  I  Her  Grand- 
ither  Boothe.  who  was  a  Baptist  pastor,  added  the 
,  she  says,  to  distance  his  family  at  once  from  the 
ssassin.  I 

William  Boothe,  Clare's  father,  was  an  aspiring 
ddler  who  left  home  early  and  often — first  his 
ither"s,  then  his  wife's — flitting  across  Clare's 
3reen  almost  too  fast  to  be  an  influence.  And  if 
ilare  was  not  exactly  born  in  a  prop  box.  the  show 
irl  Boothe  married — Clare's  mother,  Anna  Clara 

'''ilfrid  Sheed  is  the  author  of  several  novels  and  also  of  works 
f  criticism,  of  which  the  most  recent.  The  Good  Word  and 
'ther  \^'ords,  uas  published  by  Button  in  1978. 
rawing  by  Antonio 


Snyder  I  Ann  Clare  for  everyday  use  I — could  at 
least  make  much  melodrama  out  of  an  absent  hus- 
band and  just  about  anything  else  that  came  along. 

Mr.  Boothe,  an  indifferent  provider  on  his  best 
day,  finally  gave  up  altogether  and  left  his  w'ife  and 
two  infants,  Clare  and  David,  high  and  dry — al- 
though in  letters  he  wrote  near  the  end  of  his  life 
I  which  enraged  their  mother )  he  claimed  to  have 
supported  them  all  along.  ''He  couldn't  have  sent 
us  much,"  says  Clare,  citing  the  near-tenement  they 
lived  in  on  Columbus  Avenue  when  she  was  young, 
where  she  remembers  bathing  in  the  kitchen  sink, 
to  a  smell  of  cabbage. 

Her  mother,  the  former  chorus  girl,  was  the 
granddaughter  of  a  stable  owner  (social  equivalent 
of  a  trucking  garage)  in  Hoboken,  which  meant 
solid  enough  German-American  stock.  But  the 
Snyder  family  was  depleted  by  the  illnesses  of  the 
period — T.B.,  spinal  meningitis,  and  so  on — and 
what  was  left  of  it  did  not  hit  it  off  with  the  Prot- 
estant Boothes  anyway.  Even  without  the  dreaded 
showbiz  connection,  an  interfaith  marriage  would 
have  meant  automatic  ostracism  I  now,  Clare  says, 
"you're  happy  if  they  just  marry  anybody"),  so  Ann 
Snyder  Boothe  suddenly  had  nothing  to  go  on  ex- 
cept good  looks  and  a  fanatical  belief  in  the  Amer- 
ican dream  I  "Up  the  ladder,  up  the  ladder"  I ,  -which 

This  article  is  excerpted  from  Clare  Boothe  Luce  by  W^ilfrid 
Sheed,  to  be  published  by  E.  P.  Button.  Copyright  ©  1982  by 
W  ilfrid  Sheed.  Photographs  and  captions  by  VPI. 
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she  injected  into  her  son  and  daughter  in  killer 
doses,  with  drastically  opposite  results.  The  first 
words  they  heard  were  of  success;  the  first  lesson 
they  learned  was  suspicion. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  woman  in  Ann 
Clare's  position  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  friend- 
ship of  men,  up  to  the  limit  imposed  by  middle- 
class  appearances,  which  reigned  above  even  money 
or  love.  (C:  "I  don't  know  about  her  morals,  but  I 
had  to  be  pure.")  The  family  standard  of  living 
presumably  bumped  up  and  down  to  the  tune  of 
Mother's  courtships,  and  Clare  allows  that  there 
were  several.  For  the  most  part  the  suitors  were  just 
part  of  the  scenery,  not,  as  Clare  describes  it,  the 
great  shaking  traumas  they  would  be  to  children  in 
novels.  But  one  particular  man  almost  qualified  as 
a  steady  boyfriend  and  was  perhaps  Clare's  greatest 
indirect  benefactor,  a  rough  but  kindly  Jewish  tire 
merchant  called  Joseph  Jacobs. 

'It  was  Jacobs  who  administered  the  lesson  that 
would  later  evolve  into  the  moral  of  The  Women, 
although  I  gather  this  form  of  it  is  a  bit  of  a  chest- 
nut in  Jewish  families.  It  seems  that  Joe  liked  to  tell 
a  story  about  a  man  called  Ike,  who  encouraged  his 
son  to  jump  into  his  arms  from  various  heights  with 
cries  of  "Trust  me,  trust  me,"  until  when  full  con- 
fidence was  established,  he  dropped  the  wretched 
lad.  "You  see,  you  gotta  be  suspicious  of  every- 
body," Ike  explains  to  his  crushed  offspring. 

The  two  fatherless  kids  did  not  need  this  par- 


ticular piece  of  advice  right  then,  and  burst  into 
tears  at  the  story,  to  their  mother's  bewilderment. 
Instead  of  comforting  them,  she  scolded  them  for 
crying,  while  Jacobs  scratched  his  head,  the  most 
bewildered  of  them  all. 

Jacobs  was  to  learn  his  own  lesson,  though  per- 
haps he  already  knew  it.  Although  his  support  of 
the  family  was  unflagging  in  every  pinch,  and  Ann 
Clare  seems  to  have  been  as  devoted  to  him  as  she 
could  be,  she  flatly  refused  to  marry  him.  "I  can't," 
she  told  the  children,  "I  can't  have  a  Jewish  father 
for  my  children.  They'll  never  get  anywhere."  Reel- 
ing from  her  own  rejection  by  Congregationalists. 
Ann  Clare  was  taking  no  chances.  (Clare  herself 
says  of  Jews  in  general,  "It's  nice  to  have  a  chosen 
people  that  really  worked  out.") 

Ann  Clare  regarded  herself  as  potential  royalty, 
which  meant,  to  her  operatic  soul,  a  proper  mar- 
riage and  a  heartbreaking  affair.  When  she  finally 
did  marry  a  respectable  Protestant  named  Dr.  Al- 
bert Austin,  the  groom  found  himself  playing  pi- 
nochle niglitly  with  Joseph  Jacobs.  The  doctor  knew, 
the  score  too,  and  Jacobs  remained  part  of  the 
family  until  Ann  Clare  and  he  died  together  in  a 
stalled  car  on  a  railroad  track  in  1938.  The  once 
penniless  Mrs.  Boothe  left  a  comfortable  amount  in 
her  will,  although  by  then  nobody  needed  it, 

LD-TIMERS  Still  tend  to  think  of  Clare  as  £ 
child  actress,  and  psychologically  they're  right.  She 
did  try  literally  to  be  one  in  her  early  teens,  bul 
according  to  her,  failed  abysmally,  being  easily  the 
worst  natural  talent  in  the  West.  Her  mother  tool 
her  to  a  screen  test  in  the  then  film  capital  of  Fort 
Lee,  New  Jersey;  but  whatever  kind  of  actress  Clare 
might  have  been,  it  wasn't  silent.  A  homonym  callec 
Claire  Luce  has  created  some  confusion,  and  sucl 
is  Clare's  versatility  that  a  ballplayer  called  Clai) 
Luce  would  probably  cause  confusion  too.  But  she 
is  adamant  that  she  cannot  act  at  all  when  she  ii 
trying.  \^'hen  people  who  excel  at  most  things  are 
only  so-so  at  one  of  them,  they're  likely  to  exag 
gerate  how  badly  they  do  it.  So  we'll  never  knov 
for  sure  the  quality  of  young  Clare's  acting.  Eithei 
way,  though,  acting  is  at  the  core  of  things,  as  r 
has  had  to  be  with  many  successful  women. 

Unfortunately,  while  Ann  Snyder  seemed  hell 
bent  on  nurturing  a  stage  brat,  Clare  wanted,  by  th( 
age  of  ten  at  least,  to  be  something  more  like  ai 
intellectual — a  category  her  mother  could  bareb 
have  heard  of  (surely  it  wasn't  part  of  the  Amer 
ican  Dream?  ).  So  Clare's  schooling  was  dangerousb 
skimpy  for  someone  of  her  intelligence.  Three  year; 
of  upper-middle-class  gentility  at  St.  Mary's  in  Gar 
den  City  and  Castle  School  in  Tarrytown  were  he 
total  schooling,  plus  some  scraps  of  the  public  vari 
ety.  Her  mother  no  doubt  loved  Clare  to  distractioi 


id  was  gallantly  dedicated  to  making  her  a  great 
dy,  but  she  knew  very  well  that  intellect  had 
)thing  to  do  with  this.  Quite  the  reverse.  Three 
;ars  of  schooling  were  more  than  enough  for  a 
eat  lady:  after  that  one  might  become  shrill  and 
jinionated.  ^ 
If  Castle  School  was  a  bit  of  a  finishing  school, 
may  have  come  in  handy  at  that.  It  was  quite  a 
assy  place  for  a  kid  who'd  made  screen  tests  in 
art  Lee,  and  who  in  background  and  pedigree  both 
as  and  wasn't  classy — a  Boothe  from  Columbus 
venue  being  something  like  a  Biddle  from  Flat- 
ish.  Although  she  now  lived  in  Greenwich,  and  was 
fast  study,  it  seems  likely  that  there  was  still  some 
rofessor  Higginsing  to  be  done  as  her  mother 
ished  her  energetically  from  square  to  square  in 
e  great  American  game. 

The  game  was  briefly  interrupted  when  Clare 
)ruptly  left  home  at  seventeen  to  take  a  job  cutting 
)wers  in  a  paper  factory.  "I  had  to  get  away," 
e  says  simply,  like  Dickens  dismissing  his  black- 
g-factory  period.  I  imagine  a  spell  of  eerie  equi- 
)rium  and  sweet  acquiescence  followed  by  an  inner 
;plosion.  This  would  happen  again  more  than  once 

her  life:  bursts  of  petulance,  like  willpower  boil- 
g  over. 

Anyway,  the  escape  into  paper  flowers  was,  by  its 
•ry  nature,  temporary:  a  breather.  In  the  long  run 

wouldn't  have  just  thwarted  her  mother,  it  would 
ive  thwarted  her,  and  her  precious  life  of  the  mind, 
fou're  not  supposed  to  end  up  as  a  flower  girl.) 
ad  the  same  went  for  just  about  any  escape  open 

her.  Clare  could  hardly  get  into  Harvard  at  this 
)int,  or  make  a  good  marriage  by  herself.  So 
lile  she  might  have  some  reservations  about  her 
Dther's  methods,  there  weren't  many  other  methods 

ailable  for  a  young  woman  who'd  contracted  am- 
tion. 

So  Clare  rejoined  forces  with  Mrs.  Boothe,  per- 
!  ips  on  more  equal  terms,  and  the  Big  Push  was 
1.  By  this  time  Ann  Sr.  had  acquired  her  new  hus- 
ind.  Dr.  Austin,  who,  according  to  Clare,  was 
^ew  England  cold"  without  a  kiss  or  a  hug  for 
.;r  or  David,  but  decent  enough  otherwise.  More 
the  intermediate  point  (Clare  was  getting  a  bit 
g  for  a  hugging  stepfather),  he  was  also  a  sur- 
:on,  who'd  been  given  a  grant  to  visit  Germany. 
I  wasn't  enough  to  wave  at  the  aristocracy  when 
'  le  got  there,  but  it  was  a  start. 
I  American  mothers  and  daughters  must  have  been 
j  ogging  the  gangplanks  in  1919  to  get  at  what  was 
I  ft  of  Europe.  And  penniless  noblemen  must  have 
j  led  the  docks  waiting  for  them.  In  the  musical- 
j  imedy  version,  the  transaction  was  simple:  a  for- 
I  ne  for  a  title.  But  Clare  was  at  a  disadvantage, 
i  le  was  only  beautiful.  An  earlier  biographer, 
i  ephen  Shaddegg,  reports  a  poignant  encounter 
j  ith  a  Guards  officer  who  tracked  her  all  the  way 
:  ick  to  America,  only  to  turn  the  cab  around  when 
' !  saw  her  humble  house. 


Clare  recalls  a  gruesome  shooting  weekend  with 
some  nobleman  or  other,  spent  trudging  the  moors 
in  long  underwear  (jaegers,  as  they  were  called). 
No  title  in  the  world  was  worth  a  life  of  that.  In 
general,  her  romantic  forays  in  England  all  have 
this  soggy  feel  about  them. 

Allowing  for  the  cooling  and  ironizing  over  the 
years,  it  seems  reasonable  to  guess  that  her  mother 
was  working  a  bit  harder  at  matchmaking  for  the 
sake  of  matchmaking  than  Clare — who  perhaps 
sensed  it  wasn't  going  to  be  as  difficult  for  her  as  it 
had  been  for  Ann.  Whether  the  blushful  futility  of 
her  mother's  campaigns  began  to  get  to  her,  or 
whether  an  innate  wish  for  something  else  began  to 
assert  itself,  Clare  soon  ceased  climbing,  or  being 
pushed,  after  wimpy  title  holders  and  began  to 
edge  toward  her  ultimate  grail,  self-made  Amer- 
icans. She  seems  to  have  had  in  the  back  of  her 
mind  a  lofty,  quasi-Shavian  view  of  one's  sexual 
vocation  as  a  mating  of  champions.  The  theater  that 
influenced  them  both  had  improved  since  her  moth- 
er's day  and  Clare  was  an  ardent  Shavian.  But  this 
instinct  was  hard  to  satisfy,  or  even  define,  in  the 
limited  world  her  mother  steered  her  through. 

^S^^  RS.  AUSTIN  and  daughter  settled  in  Old 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  await,  or  encourage,  de- 
velopments. Developments  turned  out  to  be  one 
George  Brokaw,  the  charming,  tipsy  heir  to  a  gar- 
ment-business fortune.  As  Clare  tells  it,  the  marriage 
( in  1921 )  was  arranged  practically  behind  her  back, 
like  a  baseball  trade — Mother's  last  deal;  but  this 
did  not  keep  the  Brokaw  relatives  from  whispering 
the  word  "prostitute"  in  her  hearing  ("Actually,  I 
was  the  most  timid  of  virgins" ) .  No  one  seems  able 
to  remember  any  reason  at  all  for  marrying  Brokaw 
except  his  money,  but  Clare  says  he  was  nice  enough 
when  sober  (she  didn't  know  about  his  drinking 
then  ),  and  he  did  manage  to  sire  a  bright,  attractive 
daughter,  Ann — the  only  child  Clare  was  to  have, 
though  she  says  she  always  wanted  more,  and  tried 
more  than  once. 

In  a  fit  of  grandiosity,  Brokaw  decided  to  trans- 
fer his  summer  drinking  from  Piping  Rock,  Long 
Island,  to  a  Vanderbilt  pile  named  Beach  Mound  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  This  brought  Clare  bang 
up  against  the  Wimbledon,  the  Grand  Prix,  the  very 
Olympics,  of  snobbery.  Newport  easily  rebuffed  the 
cream  of  the  new  Irish  society,  the  Murrays,  Cud- 
dihys,  and  MacDonells — driving  them  all  the  way 
to  Southampton  (where  they  could  rebuff  the  Kellys 
and  Kennedys),  so  one  can  imagine  the  ice  on  the 
verandas  as  the  upwardly  striving  Clare  Boothe 
Brokaw  hove  into  sight. 

Even  openly  ambitious  men  were  frowned  on  in 
these  circles:  ambitious  women  were  monsters.  Clare 
pluckily  gave  Sunday  afternoon  musicales,  to  which 
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"enters  of  society,  "r.  a-o  "rs.  -«crge  :.  cnon,  are  shonr.  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion  as  they  attended  the  United  Hunts  meet  at  Felnont  Perk,  Long 
Island,  In  1026. 


nobody  came  (according  to  a  letter  writer,  who 
probably  meant  the  term  in  its  technical  sense,  as 
in  "Nobody  was  in  New  York  last  week" )  either  be- 
cause one  simply  didn't  play  music  on  a  polo  day, 
or  one  didn't  play  that  music.  My  informant  says 
she  felt  very  touched  by  young  Clare,  sitting  brave 
and  alone  at  these  and  other  gatherings  and  being 
snubbed  by  the  world's  finest.  But  she  needn't  have 
worried.  Clare  Avas  already  storing  up  spitballs  that 
would  appear  in  Stuffed  Shirts,  a  year  or  so  after 
she  divorced  Brokaw,  and  settle  these  scores  once 
and  for  all.  This  collection  of  stories  would  be 
Clare's  statement  about  Society,  the  magic  mountain 
women  like  her  had  to  climb  if  they  wanted  to 
flimb  at  all  in  the  Twenties:  a  mountain  composed 
of  diamonds  and  quicksand. 

When  it  appeared  in  1930.  Stuffed  Shirts  would 
set  off  some  satisfactory  yelps  from  Society,  proving 
that  it  had  scored  a  hit.  There  was  a  clamor  of 
claimers  and  disclaimers  of  identity,  as  there  would 
be  later  with  The  W  omen:  Truman  Capote  couldn't 
have  asked  for  anything  more.  A  small  reputation 
as  a  gratele>s  wretch  was  launched. 

Her  own  recollection  of  the  Brokaw-Newport  pe- 
riod ( ca.  1023-29 1  emphasizes  a  more  poignant 
and  Clare-like  aspect  of  social  unease.  Since  her 
new  neighbors  A^ere  virtually  all  Hasty  Puddings 
who'd  been  tapped  for  Bones,  or  whatever  one  does 
at  Ivy  League  colleges,  she  assumed  that  they  must 
be  educated  people.  So  she  launched  into  solemn 


intellectual  discussions  with  them,  volleying 
Spengler  and  Nietzsche  into  the  crow  d  and  recei\ , 
no  return  fire  whatever.  In  the  crushing  silence 
a  Newport  night,  she  figured  she  must  be  dor 
something  wrong.  These  people  were  being  cle\ 
behind  her  back — that  w  as  it.  \^  ith  only  those  thi 
years  of  schooling,  she  had  learned  a  great  ma 
word?  liv  -ight  that  she  had  never  actually  hea 
spoken.  So  she  lived  in  dread  of  mispronunciati 
and  misuse,  not  to  mention  the  larger  misund 
standings. 

Little  did  she  realize  that  most  of  her  audit< 
would  not  have  known  the  difference.  So  far  wt 
they  from  having  read  her  beloved  Shaw  a 
Sjiengler.  tliese  people  could  almost  be  called  fui 
tional  illiterates.  Her  grim  and  lifelong  battle 
establish  intellectual  credentials  began  with  soi 
of  the  dimmest  men  ever  to  splice  a  mainbrace. 

Brokaw  proved,  between  bouts  of  insipidity, 
be  an  ugly,  murderously  violent  drunk,  whose  or 
contribution  to  human  betterment  was  his  trick 
hiding  gin  in  his  golf  trophies.  Funny  now,  but 
nightmare  then.  All  Clare  s  dreams  of  being  a  gn 
writer,  or  anything  else,  dribbled  away  bit  by  b 
Brokaw  didn't  go  to  work,  although  he  did  oc( 
sionally  go  to  golf,  and  it  was  impossible  to  § 
down  to  anything  ambitious  in  his  gloomy  presen( 
Because  when  sober  he  was  sodden  with  remon 
and  when  drunk  he  just  tootled  along  until  1 
faithful  manservant  came  rolling  up  with  the  stra 
jacket.  Literally,  says  Clare.  In  between,  he  swatt 
Clare  around  enough,  possibly,  to  have  produc 
her  three  miscarriages:  the  school  of  hard  knoc 
indeed,  long  before  Clare  entered  public  life. 

Ann  Austin  moved  in  with  the  Brokaws  and  pi 
fessed  to  find  the  situation  not  so  very  terrible:  s 
was  used  to  getting  her  own  lumps  in  life,  a: 
pricing  them  exactly.  She  advised  Clare  just 
hang  in  there  gamely  until  George  drank  himself 
death — not  such  a  long  wait,  it  seemed.  Clare  i 
coiled  from  this  ghoulish  counsel.  She  wanted  c 
right  now,  on  any  terms.  She  tried  living  in  t 
Stanhope  Hotel  for  a  short  while,  but  finally  ga 
up  and  headed  for  Reno  in  1929,  with  a  contr 
George  Brokaw  practically  hanging  from  the  trc 
asking  for  another  chance. 

Clare  got  her  divorce — and  the  germ  of  a  see 
for  The  Women.  She  accepted  what  she  consid( 
a  modest  settlement  from  George,  guaranteeing  h 
S26.000  a  year  for  life  and  a  nice  little  trust  fur 
a  small  nick  off  a  large  fortune.  Modesty  is  alwa 
comparative  anyhow,  and  perhaps  she  could  ha 
shaken  him  down  for  more — he  was  not  obsessive 
faithful — but  she  couldn't  wait  to  find  out  i  "T  m 
have  married  for  money  but  I  certainly  didn't  > 
vorce  for  it'' ) .  Brokaw's  next  wife  had  George  co 
mitted  to  a  home  almost  immediately  and  soon  aft 
collected  a  real  bundle.  This  was  the  future  wife 
Henry  Fonda,  who  later  killed  herself,  and — w 
knows — some  of  the  money  may  have  wound 


,'ay  down  to  lielp  support  a  Jane  Fonda  peace  ini- 
tative.  Its  a  perfect  Clare  story.  Fortunes  often 
•ound  around  in  these  0.  Henry  ways,  and.  you  just 
ave  to  be  a  good  sport  about  it.  According  to 
ioward  Teichman's  book  Mr.  Fonda,  Frances 
Jrokaw  Fonda  also  earned  everything  she  got. 
{rokaw  beat  her  up  as  he  had  Clare,  prior  to  drown- 
ng  mysteriously  in  the  sanitarium  swimming  pool. 

n 

LARE  HAD  NOW  reached  the  outer  limits  of 
I  ler  mother's  dream:  Ann  Snyder  liad  seen  no  fur- 
1  her.  except  perliaps  to  see  more  of  the  same — bigger 
!  iiillionaires.  better  polo  ponies.  For  a  while,  Clare 
I  ived  it  out  loyally  and  to  the  hilt  i  how  am  I  doing, 
.la?  I.  Slie  was  whispered  to  have  a  social  adviser, 
I  lot  so  uncommon  in  those  days,  but  good  for  a 
;iggle  perhaps.  Rumor  also  had  our  gay  divorcee 
I  lemg  dressed  by  four  maids  at  once  and  sending 
I  lowers  to  herself  at  her  office,  when  she  had  an 
I  iffice.  Flowers,  dressing  room — these  are  actress 
I  tories.  Every  time  Clare  left  the  house  she  was 
I  nounting  a  stage. 

This  was  the  swashbuckling  Clare  of  the  late 
Twenties,  who  seemed  to  be  entering  the  Jazz  Age 
ust  as  everyone  else  was  leaving.  The  last  few  years 
vith  Brokaw  and  the  first  months  after  constitute 
me  of  her  times  in  the  desert,  years  spent  trying  to 
I  letermine  who  she  was  and  what  she  was  for.  She 

I  Irifted  aimlessly  for  a  while,  even  in  and  out  of 

I I  psychiatrist "s  office  at  record  speed,  w  ith  no  role 
j  n  sight,  let  alone  the  four  or  five  that  were  about 

o  spring  at  her.  Destiny,  of  course,  always  seems 
nevitable  afterward.  But  back  in  1929,  Clare  had 
10  career  models,  no  counselors  worth  a  damn, 
lothing  but  her  own  mother  wdt.  She  simply  had  to 
nvent  herself,  for  better  or  worse. 
I    To  get  down  to  practicalities:  there  was  clearly 
1 10  future  for  her  in  the  Brokaw  world.  The  family 
I  'till  despised  her  as  a  fortune  hunter,  and  families 
I  ike  that  know  how  to  make  these  things  clear, 
laving  a  lot  of  time  to  devote  to  it.  She  must  al- 
!  -eady  have  been  bored  stiff  anyway.  A  posh  life 
Tying  on  dresses  was  only  supportable  if  you  were 
I  Someone  trying  on  dresses:  one  would  need  a  hush 
I  ind  a  whisper  of  salesgirls  and  a  scraping  of  man- 
i  igers  to  enjoy  that  particular  dream. 
I    Clare  had  her  own  daughter.  Ann,  now,  wliom  she 
oved  ardently  if  fitfully,  and  at  times  she  felt  that 
hat  was  enough — though  she  was  determined  not 
;o  replay  Mrs.  Bootlie's  role  of  professional  mother. 
I  \nn  had  the  most  normal  upbringing  that  money 
i  :ould  buy. 

i  But  bringing  up  her  daughter  was  not  a  career. 
I  Clare  had  just  not  been  fashioned  to  be  either  a 
I  homebody  or  a  jewel  horse.  For  a  while  she  seems 
I  to  have  been  known  as  a  socialite  at  large,  and  Tm 
!  ^ure  she  did  it  with  sparkle,  because  that's  the  w^ay 


you  do  it  I  she  is  a  stickler  for  technique  I .  But  after 
years  of  this  with  Brokaw  and  months  of  spinning 
her  wheels  without  iiim,  she  decided  that  if  other 
vocations  would  not  call  her,  she  would  call  them. 
So  she  got  herself  a  job. 

It  has  often  been  told  I  by  herself  as  it  happens) 
how  ( in  1929  )  she  sat  in  the  Conde  Nast  offices, 
unhired  and  unwanted,  writing  picture  captions  for 
f  ogue,  which  Vogue  vaguely  ran  without  knowing 
who  she  was.  This  is  the  kind  of  story  that's  pleas- 
ant if  you  like  the  protagonist,  but  with  a  very  slight 
tilt  it  becomes  part  of  the  conniving-Clare  legend: 
rich  woman  angles  for  job  she  doesn't  need.  But 
in  fact  the  rich  woman  had  to  angle  in  this  case, 
because  she  was  at  a  curious  disadvantage.  Conde 
Nast  had  expressly  told  Clare  at  some  dinner  or 
other  that  he  would  never  hire  her  because  Society 
ladies  had  no  stamina.  I  He  may  have  changed  his 
mind  about  this  later,  because  Society  ladies  also 
make  no  demands.  I  So  Clare  barged  into  the  office, 
learned  that  one  of  the  caption  writers  was  missing, 
and  announced  brightly  that  that  w^as  exactly  what 
she  was  sent  for.  I  think  Clare  likes  the  story  be- 
cause she  would  rather  be  thought  Machiavellian 
than  a  vamp,  doing  what  she  called  "monkey  jobs," 
which  involve  hanging  by  one's  tail.  Anyway,  none 
of  this  would  matter  with  anyone  else,  because  she 
wrote  perfectly  good  captions. 

She  had  to.  to  hold  her  first  real  job  (a  year 
later  I,  which  was  on  Vanity  Fair,  Vogue's  bright- 


sister  publication  in  the  Nast  chain.  Ahhough  it  ran 
the  best  text  a  smallish  budget  could  buy  (i.e., 
throwaway  pieces  by  famous  writers,  brighter  ones 
by  unknowns,  and  a  barrel  of  staff-written  filler, 
published  under  a  panoply  of  pen  names).  Vanity 
Fair  really  lived  on  its  photographs,  particularly  its 
portrait  photographs,  which  cried  out  for  captions, 
cheeky  or  sonorous,  as  the  case  might  be.  ( Dorothy 
Parker  had  worked  there,  setting  a  very  fast  pace 
for  wit.  "Brevity  is  the  soul  of  lingerie"  first  ap- 
peared in  V.F.)  And  the  magazine  was  much  too 
small  to  carry  a  dumb  blonde. 

"You  have  a  young  man  under  your  bed,"  said 
Frank  Crowninshield,  the  editor  in  chief,  when  he 
saw  the  captions.  "That  was  the  first  taste,"  she 
says,  "of  always  having  a  man  under  your  bed  be- 
fore you  did  anything."  Naturally  it  was  the  first 
taste — it  was  only  her  first  job. 

In  no  time  Clare  was  writing  some  pretty  funny 
pieces,  parodies  and  make-believe  conversations 
( Gandhi-meets-Garbo  kind  of  thing),  under  the 
name  Jerome  Jerome  and  others,  as  well  as  cap- 
tions for  her  own,  mordantly  named  department. 
"We  Nominate  for  Oblivion."  Great  finger  exercises 
for  anyone.  Once  again,  as  if  to  establish  her  cre- 
dentials for  all  time,  Clare  submitted  her  first  piece 


under  a  pen  name.  Only  when  it  was  accepted  di 
she  come  out  in  the  open. 

Skimming  through  Clare's  bound  volumes,  on 
imagines  a  lobby  jammed  with  celebrities  jostlin 
to  have  their  pictures  taken.  Vanity  Fair  must  hav 
practically  met  the  boats  and  brought  the  first-clas 
list  over  in  steam  cars.  Nobody  left  town  withoi 
his  mug  shots  recorded. 

I  HUS  BEGAN  Clare's  professional  associatio 
with  Celebrity  as  such.  It  was  certainly  a  felicitousl 
chosen  career  to  advance  in,  because  doing  it  we 
almost  demanded  self-promotion.  And  no  doul 
Clare  pursued  her  targets,  her  little  Churchills  an< 
Maughams,  with  fiendish  ingenuity,  in  the  best  Fron 
Page  tradition — though  there  is  no  record  of  he 
dressing  up  as  a  plumber  or  meter  reader  as  other 
in  her  trade  have  done — using  her  good  looks  ti 
the  full  I  imagine  a  Front  Page  reporter  with  sucl 
looks  not  using  them),  but  the  magazine  did  neec 
the  pictures  and  stories  the  victim  provided,  an< 
she  landed  enough  of  them  to  be  made  editor  ii 
chief  in  1931:  a  professional  acknowledgment  an( 
not  a  beauty-contest  prize. 

Something  else  she  used  besides  her  looks  wa 
her  late-Empire  style,  faintly  operatic,  left  ove 
from  her  previous  career  as  Mrs.  Brokaw.  I  like  ti 
picture  a  dowager  here  in  full  regalia,  pounding  thi 
block — diverting,  and  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  her 
But  I'm  afraid  she  only  looked  like  that  to  the  ink 
stained  wretches  of  the  press.  Photographs  sugges 
that  she  owned  the  world's  greatest  supply  of  busi 
ness  suits  and  dresses.  Unfortunately  one  can't  smel 
them  to  find  out  if  she  was  staggering  under  th( 
load  of  perfume  that  usually  rounds  ofi  thes< 
accounts. 

But  really  I  think  the  subject  is  aura:  a  persona > 
manner  as  alien  to  a  pressroom,  that  seedy  redoub. 
of  democracy,  as  Harry  Luce's.  (Since  Vanity  Fai. 
was  not  your  ordinary  pressroom,  she  may  hav( 
received  some  furtive  competition  in  the  dressing 
up  department. )  It  is  hard  to  believe  from  the  rega 
accounts  of  her  that  she  w-as  just  twenty-six  whei 
she  got  the  job.  and  not  some  battle-hardened  vet 
eran  of  Cafe  Society.  She  was  feeling  her  way — bu 
arrogantly.  Don't  let  them  know  you're  frightened 
One  person  who  was  impressed  by  this  performance 
while  apparently  seeing  through  it  (he  called  hei 
"the  poor  kid"),  was  the  next  significant  man  ii 
her  life:  Bernard  Baruch.  Society's  favorite  sage 
whom  she  met  on  her  Vanity  Fair  rounds.  BarucF 
had  what  the  French  call  Vart  de  se  faire  valoir  (th( 
knack  of  writing  your  own  price  tag)  to  as  high  i 
degree  as  Clare  was  ever  accused  of;  and  precisel) 
because  he  was  willing  to  remain  always  a  consort 
never  a  battleship,  he  became  a  great  one,  a  star  ir 
his  own  right — and  a  wonderful  model  for  a  woman 


Bariich  couldn't  marry  Clare  or  anyone  else,  be- 
aii>t'  of  a  mentally  troubled  wife  at  home.  (He 
ei)t  telling  her  to  wait — but  his  wife  didn't  die 
iitil  six  months  after  Clare  married  Harry  Luce.) 
In  interest  in  Baruch  suggests  that  there  would  be 
()  more  Brokaws  in  her  life.  The  frontal  assault  on 
ociety  was  over;  she  had  done  what  her  mother 
I  anted.  Now  the  subject  was  politics. 
I  Clare  began  to  learn  the  nuts  and  bolts  from  the 
I  laster.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  himself,  to  whom 
laruch  routinely  introduced  her  before  unloading 
is  latest  advice.  Later,  FDR's  hearty-male  conde- 
:ension  to  Clare  would  have  unwanted  conse- 
uences,  and  he  may  have  regretted  getting  her 
tarted  in  even  a  humble  way,  because  after  cam- 
aigning  vigorously  against  the  Republicans,  she 
i  ecame,  in  her  terms,  the  scullery  maid  in  Roose- 
elt's  kitchen  cabinet,  close  enough  to  the  stove  to 
36  the  New  Deal  being  prepared.  (Her  specific 
iche  was  in  a  wing  of  the  NRA  called  the  Theater 
'.ode  Board,  and  all  she  remembers  about  it  is  that 
ou  can't  get  theater  people  to  agree  to  anything.) 

People  are  still  surprised  to  hear  of  what  sounds 
ke  a  left-wing  lapse  in  such  a  conservative  life, 
lut  prior  to  Luce,  Clare  was  not  considered  pri- 
larily  political  by  anyone  but  herself.  (If  she  had 
•ouble  being  taken  seriously  as  a  writer  of  cap- 
!  ons,  you  can  imagine  her  chances  as  a  political 
t  leorist. )  This  was  Clare's  swinging  period,  and 
he  threw  herself  into  it  with  her  usual  thorough- 
ess.  Either  she  or  her  friend  Helen  Norton  Lawren- 
on  ( I  believe  the  latter )  actually  coined  the  phrase 
Cafe  Society"  for  that  meritocracy  of  foppishness 
nd  social  inutility  that  was  gradually  driving  real 
ociety  into  the  back  pages,  and  which  fit  the  phrase 
nd  the  magazine  Vanity  Fair  to  perfection.  Cafe 
ociety 's  great  spawning  ground  was  Broadway, 
nd  Clare  had  all  the  contacts  there  that  she  could 
ossibly  need,  before  she  even  knew  what  to  do 
dth  them. 

The  icy  Clare  of  legend  has  a  special  kind  of 
oofy  grin  for  office  memories,  and  she  wears  it 
ull  force  when  she  recalls,  for  instance,  an  article 
he'd  edited  herself  that  mysteriously  had  the  good 
Id  Prince  of  Wales  following  Brenda  Frazier,  the 
Itimate  debutante,  into  the  bathroom  instead  of 
lie  ballroom — a  piece  of  irredeemable  childishness 
hat  casts  a  nice  light  on  the  slaphappy  mood  at  the 
lagazine.  Clare  was  a  good  editor  who  worked  hard 
t  the  drudgery:  layouts,  scheduling,  and  whatnot, 
t  sounds  like  a  well-rounded  life  what  with  massages 
t  the  Waldorf  and  celebrity  office  lunches  for  the 
kes  of  Thomas  Wolfe  and  Aldous  Huxley — at 
?hich  Clare  on  occasion  was  known  to  hold  forth. 

Clare  had  formed  a  sensible  habit  of  boning  up 
■n  a  man's  specialty  in  advance,  which  her  critics 
onsider  malevolent  (presumably  a  journalist  should 
eep  her  mind  completely  blank  up  to  the  last  mo- 
nent),  but  sometimes  it  became  too  much  for  her, 
nd  she  forgot  whose  specialty  they  were  talking 


about.  This  must  have  made  her  a  bulldozer  of  a 
coquette:  one  who  would  rather  be  taken  seriously 
than  to  bed  any  day,  and  who  used  every  feminine 
wile  just  to  get  a  hearing.  But  I  believe  it  also  harks 
back  to  her  days  as  a  society  hostess,  when,  sand- 
wiched forever  between  two  strange  men  (never 
women  ) ,  you'd  better  have  something  to  say,  or  go 
slowly  mad  with  boredom.  Anyway,  if  she  was  al- 
ready collecting  dialogue  for  the  stage,  a  generous 
amount  of  it  was  her  own. 

A 

/  m  LTHOUGH  Life  was  still  several  years  away, 
Clare's  blueprint  dates  back  to  the  Vanity  Fair  years 
(  1930-34 ) .  Life  was  to  be  a  sort  of  Vanity  Fair 
for  the  masses.  It  would  still  be  spellbound  by 
Names,  but  without  the  old,  we-precious-few  irony; 
it  would  be  as  handsome  as  ever,  but  in  a  stream- 
lined, less  idiosyncratic  way.  The  satire — well,  per- 
haps that's  putting  it  too  strongly.  There's  no  point 
in  dissecting,  or  lamenting,  the  differences  here, 
because  it  wound  up  not  being  Clare's  magazine 
after  all.  One  of  the  men  whom  Clare  had  nomi- 
nated for  Vanity  Fair's  Hall  of  Fame  fetched  up 
with  both  Clare  and  the  magazine,  one  under  each 
arm.  Henry  R.  Luce  was  about  to  come  into  view 
(1935,  to  be  precise),  and  we'll  get  to  him  in  a 
moment.  But  already  Clare  was  eyeing  another 
career:  following  the  arc  of  vocation  that  ran  from 
the  satirical  exchanges  of  Stufjed  Shirts  through  the 
imaginary  dialogues  I  the  Pope  meets  Garbo,  etc.) 
of  Vanity  Fair,  she  began  writing  her  own  plays. 

A  Broadway  play  is  so  much  an  event,  designed 
down  to  the  bit  parts  to  explode  in  your  face  on 
one  particular  night,  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  any 
one  of  them  fairly  from  the  scrawny  instructions 
known  as  a  script.  In  late  1936  The  Women  cer- 


tainly  exploded,  to  a  splutter  of  critics,  and  has 
done  so  ever  since  in  many  productions  in  the  most 
unlikely  languages.  Nevertheless,  I  reread  the  play 
with  some  foreboding,  realizing  how  much  hung 
on  it;  if  she  really  ^vas  a  good  playwright  it  gave 
bona  fides  to  the  other  less  measurable  things  she'd 
done.  (Who  can  really  measure  a  congressman,  or 
even  a  best-dres5ed  woman?  ) 

One  first-class  achievement  was  needed  to  clinch 
the  rest,  and  The  Women  to  my  mind  does  it:  comic 
enough  to  meet  the  Broadway  demand  for  a  laugh 
every  thirty  seconds,  without  ever  being  silly  or 
ingratiating.  In  fact,  it  was  so  good  that  rumors 
started  immediately  that  George  S.  Kaufman  was 
the  man  under  the  bed  this  time  (which  Kaufman 
gallantly  denied,  on  the  sensible  grounds  that  if 
he'd  written  it  he'd  have  signed  it  and  taken  the 
money);  everybody  knew  that  old  glamour  puss 
couldn't  write  a  play  by  herself.  Ghosts  were  sum- 
moned from  the  vasty  deep,  stopping  only  at  Francis 
Bacon. 

The  Women  was  a  lucky  play  because  it  was 
highly  commercial  without  having  to  try.  What  was 
on  Clare's  mind  was  on  the  audience's,  too:  the  rich 
bitches  on  the  stage  were  playing  to  their  sisters. 
Everyone  who  had  ever  stolen  a  man,  or  had  had 
one  stolen,  was  in  there — enough  to  pack  a  theater 
forever.  The  almost  accidental  power  of  The  W omen 
would  have  been  enough  to  frighten  many  an  au- 
thor away  from  real  self-expression.  What  may  well 
have  begun  as  a  satire  on  certain  types,  like  Stuffed 
Shirts,  had  ended  as  a  timeless  tableau  of  evil.  Al- 
though it  is  a  comedy  convention  from  Aristophanes 
through  Wilde  to  make  all  your  characters  heartless, 
Clare  simply  has  too  much  conviction.  Her  heartless- 
ness  rang  a  bell.  The  beauty  parlor  and  jewelry 
counter  were  not  some  lolanthe  fairy  tale,  but  hell 
itself. 

Clare  had  two  other  Broadway  successes:  Kiss 
the  Boys  Goodbye  (1938)  and  Margin  for  Error 
( 1939  j .  Then  she  stopped.  Although  she  married 
Henry  Luce  at  the  beginning  of  her  playwriting 
career,  he  had  no  discernible  impact  on  the  plays 
themselves — except  perhaps  as  unwitting  material. 
(He  did  read  bits  aloud  to  her,  and  I've  always 
wondered  what  parts  he  read  in  The  Women.)  But 
now  the  mighty  professional  team  of  Clare  and 
Harry  was  about  to  be  forged. 

So  there's  no  holding  him  back  any  longer.  The 
dazzled  young  husband  watching  quietly  from  the 
wings  has  suddenly  marched  center  stage  and  made 
an  announcement.  "Harry  didn't  care  for  theater 
people,"  Clare  explains  now,  "so  we  saw  less  and 
less  of  them.  "  Thus,  just  like  that,  our  pioneer  gave 
up  what  she  did  best  and  began  the  inexorable 
crawl  to  politics.  Although  she  took  random  stabs 
at  restoring  herself  as  a  playwright,  her  roots  had 
been  yanked  out  cleanly. 

What  is  interesting  is  how  quickly  she  backed 
away  from  her  gift,  almost  as  soon  as  she  discov- 


ered it.  Not  that  she  didn't  attempt  several  moi 
plays  over  the  years :  but  she  never  again  pulled  oi 
all  the  stops,  or  exposed  her  own  psyche.  It  we 
certainly  a  dangerous  gift  for  a  woman  in  her  pes 
tion  to  have.  She  had  written  a  parody  of  her  ow 
"type"  in  The  Women,  but  instead  of  getting  h( 
off  the  hook,  the  parody  was  used  against  her.  Sh 
had  written  the  perfect  Clare  Luce  anecdote,  and  : 
became  the  prototype  for  all  Clare  Luce  anecdotes 
Since  this  was  empathically  not  what  she  wante 
to  be  taken  for,  she  did  no  more  such  powerful  in 
personations,  but  took  to  ingenious  plotting  instea 
— very  weak  tea  after  The  Women.  So  if  Harr 
finally  shooed  her  showbiz  friends  away,  it  WJ 
probably  not  an  unwelcome  rescue. 

Notes  on  a  Career  II:  1935—4' 


A 

/  m  CCORDING  to  a  much-polished  anecdott 
Harry  pulled  his  watch  on  her  and  said,  "Got  to  go 
the  first  two  times  they  met  in  1935,  and  the  thir^ 
time  he  did  not.  Instead  he  briskly  expressed  hi 
intention  of  marrying  her  forthwith,  as  one  migh 
announce  a  merger.  This  would  certainly  be  a  ver 
powerful  thing  to  do  and  a  knockout  for  a  romanti 
like  Clare.  But  although  Vm  suspicious  of  how  ofte: 
such  proposals  turn  up  in  memoirs,  this  one  is  a" 
likely  as  most — if  only  because  of  the  difficulty  o 
holding  Harry's  attention. 

I  assume  that  Clare  allowed  the  sexual  magnetisn 
to  be  turned  on  lit  was  seldom  off  in  those  days  I 
which  cut  the  preliminaries  for  a  busy  man.  Bu 
the  tales  that  quickly  circulated  of  her  seducinj 
him  in  a  dazzling  white  dress,  etc.,  have  a  Victoriai 
ring  to  them.  People  have  to  get  into  bed  somehov 
and  track  suits  are  seldom  worn. 

The  possibility  that  there  was  a  powerful  mutua 
attraction  hedged  with  normal  lunges  and  hesita 
tions  seemed  ruled  out  by  their  importance  anc 
ambition.  Yet  Harry  was  in  fact  precisely  her  type 
physically,  he  was  close  enough  to  other  men  when 
I  know  she  finds  interesting  ( although  Harry  pho 
tographed  grimly  I  to  suggest  that  their  romance 
wasn't  just  power  calling  to  power.  Mentally,  h( 
was  an  extension  of  Baruch  by  other  means:  morf 
global,  but  just  as  American,  another  confirmatior 
of  Mother's  home  truths.  And  morally,  he  was  i 
decent  man  who  knew  his  way  in  the  jungle,  like 
the  heroine  of  The  Women,  like  America  in  th( 
world,  as  they  both  saw  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  important  for  her  to  makt' 
clear  for  the  record  that  he  pursued  her,  because 
the  nonrecord,  or  myth,  ran  all  the  other  way.  Tc 
begin  with.  Harry  was  already  married  and  hat 
two  sons,  not  to  mention  two  edifying  magazines. 
The  Other  Woman  was  always  public  enemy  nuni' 
ber  one  in  those  days,  whatever  the  circumstances; 


)ut  in  this  case,  the  circumstances  were  bad  too. 
Harry  looked  like  a  pillar  of  rectitude  (an  old  Pres- 
ixtt  rian  trick — his  sexual  rectitude  was  to  prove 
u^t  al)out  the  national  average),  and  he  also  looked 
il)>entminded,  as  if  a  smart  woman  could  steal  him 
iliile  he  wasn't  looking. 
Clare  for  her  part  lived  in  the  scandal  regions: 
divorcee  on  the  way  up  could  hardly  avoid  scan- 
lal.  even  if  she  slept  under  armed  guard.  Wallis 
Minpson  was  the  prototype  of  the  day  and  Wallie's 
lesperate  maneuvering  showed  a  thin-lipped  world 
low  villainous  the  type  really  was.  So  the  record 
ould  say  what  it  liked;  the  gossip  had  Clare  re- 
lining  on  a  tiger  skin  all  the  way. 

And,  of  course,  she  had  to  go  and  write  The 
Fomen,  which  is  all  about  husband-snatching,  while 
he  gossip  mills  were  still  spinning.  Clare's  motives 
vere  presumably  as  mixed  as  those  of  anybody  who 
nakes  a  royal  marriage  (as  crowned  heads  go,  Luce 
nade  more  sense  romantically  than  your  run-of- 
ht-niill  sheikh  or  princeling).  Just  as  Vanity  Fair 
\a>  the  perfect  job  for  launching  herself,  so  was 
iarry  the  perfect  husband  for  a  second-stage  boost. 
5ut  she  loved  him  for  being  that,  and  still  does.  It 
las  her  Shavian  dream  come  true — Man  and  Su- 
lerwoman.  She  would  consider  it  immoral  just  to 
ise  a  man  to  get  ahead. 

What's  interesting  in  terms  of  the  period  is  that 
iarry's  motives  may  have  been  just  as  complicated, 
nd  certainly  anything  but  absentminded,  yet  no- 
)CHly  thought  of  him  as  the  scheming  one.  Clare 
iiade  a  marvelous  jewel  for  his  crown,  a  worthy 
onsort  as  he  assumed  his  role  as  world  leader,  and 
!  testament  to  his  go-getting  virility.  The  effect  of 
hem  together  was  like  an  inspired  clash  of  colors, 
t  worked.  His  gruffness  sparkled,  her  flippancy  was 
j  olemnified.  A  wonderful  couple. 
1    The  most  diverting  speculation  about  this  mighty 
I  nating  of  dowries  is,  of  course,  the  most  cynical 
»ne.  By  the  fateful  third  meeting,  Clare  had  got 
j  icross  to  Harry  her  plans  for  Life  magazine,  and  in 
j  lis  headstrong  romantic  way.  Luce  announced,  'T 
1  lon't  want  any  more  babies,  but  if  you  marry  me, 
i  '11  start  your  magazine." 

Time,  Inc.  in  those  days  was  a  very  stag  affair 
ind  it  wanted  no  part  of  the  boss's  wife  from  the 
I  irst.  So  although  Clare  could  send  all  the  memos 
;  he  wanted  ( and  she  is  a  formidable  memo  sender), 
.  he  wasn't  allowed  any  piece  of  the  magazine  she'd 
Ireamed  up.  And  with  the  speed  of  journalistic  evo- 
ution,  Life  began  to  look  less  like  her  idea  any- 
vay.  Anyone  can  say,  "Let's  have  a  magazine  with 
pictures" — that's  not  an  idea.  There  were  already 
everal  Life  look-alikes  in  Britain  and  France.  So 
vhy  was  the  lady  making  a  fuss?  Did  she  want  cred- 
t  for  everything? 

As  it  happens,  her  complete  authorship  was  es- 
i  ablished  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  A  couple  of 
)hotographers  did  sue  Life  for  plagiarism  and,  in 
listraction,  Time,  Inc.'s  lawyers  finally  called  in 


Clare  as  a  witness.  It  turned  out  that  while  Vanity 
Fair  had  been  sinking  gracefully  toward  oblivion 
back  in  1933  and  1934,  Conde  Nast  asked  all  hands 
to  submit  dummies  for  possible  new  magazines. 
Clare  did  hers  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Agals,  the  art 
director,  and  one  day  a  couple  of  photographers 
who  worked  around  the  place  lit  on  it  and  made  it 
their  own.  Clare  rummaged  in  the  attic,  and  there 
it  was,  including  even  the  suggested  purchase  of 
Life  itself,  the  moribund  humor  magazine.  Clare, 
perhaps  a  little  giddy  with  vindication,  asked  the 
judge,  "Should  I  show  my  legs,  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  West?"  In  those  days  you  could  have  legs 
or  you  could  start  magazines,  but  not  both.  Clare 
had  a  rare  chance,  in  a  court  of  law,  to  prove  you 
could  do  both. 

I  HE  WORLD  of  Luce,  as  World  War  II  loomed 
up,  was  theatrically  much  more  exciting  than  the 
shrunken  New  York  stage.  Harry  offered  her  an  em- 
pire at  a  time  when  most  people  couldn't  even  get  a 
passport. 

Clare's  war  seems  like  a  Technicolor  extravaganza 
at  this  distance.  As  a  Life  reporter,  she  would  turn 
up  in  France  with  Wallis  Simpson,  and  then  the 
next  thing  you  knew  she'd  be  in  Burma  with  Gen- 
eral Wingate  at  the  start  of  his  bloody  march. 

One  hitch  was  that  she  wasn't  quite  a  one-man 
show  anymore.  She  was  the  boss's  wife  now,  which 
meant  special  treatment  whether  she  wanted  it  or 
not  (  she  obviously  wanted  it  but  was  too  smart  not 
to  see  the  drawbacks ) .  Among  the  letters  I  solicited 
for  this  project,  several  allude  sourly  to  private 
Clare  Luce  latrines  that  had  to  be  run  up  to  meet 
her  rapid  advance  through  Italy  as  a  congresswoman 
in  1944.  But  she  mentions  this  herself  as  a  particular 
embarrassment.  Other  tales  have  her  bumping  peo- 
ple off  planes  and  pulling  the  usual  scoop-getting 
tricks  that  one  is  resigned  to  in  reporters  but  not  in 
publishers'  wives. 

In  1940  she  wrote  Europe  in  the  Spring,  which 
hints  of  politics  to  come  but  is  also  a  conscientious 
stab  at  reporting  "the  way  it  was"  during  the  twi- 
light of  the  phony  war.  Europe  in  the  Spring  is  not 
just  a  stunt,  another  show  of  versatility  "very  good 
for  a  playwright" — but  a  rare  specimen  of  satirical 
political  analysis.  The  book's  angle  is  strictly  the 
view  from  the  top:  her  subject  is  the  babble  of  the 
best  people  as  the  ship  goes  down.  She  uses  all  the 
stratagems  of  Stuffed  Shirts  and  the  plays  to  place 
you  at  an  imaginary  Bunuel  dinner  table,  where 
the  talk  goes  on  among  politicians,  businessmen, 
faded  nobility,  the  sort  of  people  Luces  automatic- 
ally meet  from  China  to  Borneo.  Germany  cannot 
win,  one  hears,  because  it  will  run  out  of  manga- 
nese; the  Americans  should  come  in  right  away, 
although  we  don't  need  them — and  we  certainly 


don't  want  them  at  the  peace  table;  then  there  is 
the  British  fleet,  the  French  poilu,  the  dikes  of  Hol- 
land, the  rubber  of  Malaysia,  the  magic  line  of 
M.  Maginot — the  mental  activity  was  unflagging, 
and  not  necessarily  ill  informed,  but  it  all  led  in  the 
same  direction,  that  we  don't  have  to  do  anything 
right  now.  There  was  even  talk  of  holding  a  regu- 
lar fashion  season  that  year  to  show  that  the  French 
had  not  lost  their  values. 

The  book  seems  to  make  a  case  for  direct  Amer- 
ican intervention;  but  a  slight  shyness  about  inter- 
vention indicates  the  delicate  position  Clare  and 
other  East  Coast  Republicans  occupied  in  1940.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  group  was  just  about  to  maneu- 
ver the  proto-intcrnationalist  Wendell  Willkie  past 
isolationist  Robert  Taft  at  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion; but  on  the  other,  they  would  then  have  to 
campaign  against  the  dreaded  Roosevelt,  who  was 
suspected  of  dragging  us  into  war.  But  anyone  who 
reads  the  whole  book  will  have  no  doubt  that  Clare 
was  fairly  itching  to  take  off  the  gloves  and  paste 
Herr  flitler  a  good  one  in  the  chops.  Clare  hated 
Nazism  every  bit  as  much  as  she  has  ever  hated 
communism,  which  is  not  invariably  the  case  on 
the  right. 

While  Clare  was  still  feverishly  working  on  Eu- 
rope in  the  Spring,  Harry  announced  that  thev  were 
going  to  have  dinner  with  Wendell  Willkie.  She 
went  to  dinner  and  heard  this  Willkie  expounding 
on  the  need  for  a  good  businessman,  a  real  admin- 
istrator— "like  you,  Harry" — for  the  next  president. 
Clare  told  him  he  was  crazy:  no  one  would  nomi- 
nate a  businessman  in  the  endless  wake  of  the  De- 
pression. Harry  kicked  Clare  smartly  under  the  ta- 
ble, but  she  persisted,  and  Harry  distastefully  kicked 


her  again.  On  the  way  home  he  explained  that  th 
businessman  \^  illkie  had  in  mind  was  not  Harry  a 
all  but  himself. 

Before  she  knew  it.  Clare  found  herself  givin; 
a  speech  for  Willkie"s  favorite  businessman.  It  ha( 
not  been  intended  as  a  speech  at  all  but  as  a  lette 
to  the  paper,  rebuking  Dorothy  Thompson  for  en 
dorsing  FDR.  But  Willkie  saw  it  first  and  persuade< 
her  that  it  was  too  fine  for  that.  So  she  delivered  i 
full  blast  in  Carnegie  Hall:  and  what  might  havt 
been  an  average  nasty  letter  was  amplified  into  ; 
legendary  feud. 

Talk  about  your  fatal  glass  of  beer:  Clare  stil 
remembers  a  sweet  little  old  lady  in  the  front  row 
nodding  and  smiling  every  time  Clare  gave  it  tc 
Thompson.  "I  became  more  and  more  vitriolic* 
says  Clare,  egged  on  by  this  harpy  ( who,  of  course 
attends  all  political  rallies). 

Clare's  further  wartime  reporting  was  probabl) 
most  notable  for  its  enterprise.  As  a  reporter,  she 
was  willing  to  go  anywhere,  as  she  had  been  in  the 
different  circumstances  of  Prohibition.  But  her  sit 
uation  and  temperament  decreed  that  she  continue 
to  top-people  hop,  particularly  among  generals,  hei 
new  favorites.  She  is  very  funny  about  Douglas 
MacArthur,  that  mountebank  of  genius,  and  tells 
making  tradeoffs  with  him,  e.g..  tacitly  agreeing  not 
to  mention  the  subject  of  dyed  or  thinning  hair  ir 
exchange  for  some  military  scoop  or  other.  Although 
she  has  an  old-fashioned  weakness  for  pear-shaped 
oratory,  she  found  .MacArtliur  frankly  incredible, 
because  he  talked  exactly  the  same  way  in  private 
as  in  public,  a  distinction  she  is  sensitive  to.  Sil- 
houetted against  a  Pacific  sky  and  using  every  ef- 
fect but  organ  music,  MacArthur  told  how  one  man; 
and  one  man  alone  stood  between  America  and 
Asian  world  dominance,  total  and  forever.  Even 
Harry,  with  his  gluttony  for  greatness,  found  this  a{ 
bit  rich  for  his  blood.  "He's  either  a  great  fraud  or 
a  genius,"  he  stopped  the  elevator  to  mutter.  "Prob- 
ably both." 

In  early  1942,  Clare  made  a  global  sweep  cov- 
ering some  75,000  miles,  with  a  view  to  doing  for 
Asia  and  Africa  what  she  had  already  done  for 
Europe.  But  without  the  languages  and  feel  for  the 
culture,  it  was  just  not  possible.  Her  Asia  seems  to 
have  been  packed  with  Occidentals,  such  as  Gener- 
als Stilwell  and  Alexander  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
presumably  as  much  at  sea  as  she  was,  and  with 
blarneying  Orientals  like  Nehru  and  Chiang  whose 
respective  lines  she  didn't  have  the  background  to 
judge. 

There  was  simply  no  doubt  when  I  met  the  Luces 
that  Harry  was  the  Asian  expert  around  here,  with: 
Clare  tagging  along  like  a  Chinese  bride.  Prior  to 
Harry,  there  is  no  record  of  excessive  orientalism 
in  Clare's  life.  The  fact  was,  you  simply  couldn't 
marry  Harry  "Chink"  Luce  without  taking  out' 
Chinese  citizenship — not  precisely  from  China,  of 
course,  but  from  the  mythical  kingdom  of  Yankee- 
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poo,  where  the  twain  of  East  and  West  meet  around 
the  clock.  Westernized  Chinese  like  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  Chinafied  Americans  like  Luce,  seemed 
in  those  days  to  form  a  bridge  between  civilizations, 
but  it  was  a  bridge  without  shores.  The  actual  Amer- 
ica and  the  actual  China  were  as  far  apart  as  ever. 
Luce  and  Chiang  were  suspended  beautifully  in  mid- 
air. Beautifully,  because  what  ended  as  the  China 
lobby — a  dyspeptic  rearguard  action  against  reality 
in  the  Fifties — began  as  a  very  attractive  dream,  a 
merger  of  high  Chinese  culture  and  Western  polit- 
ical savvy  with  Christianity  as  the  glue.  Clare  could 
have  become  a  passable  Chinese  wife.  She  struck 
up  a  close  acquaintanceship  with  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek  ( who  could,  of  course,  "do"  an  American 
perfectly  I  largely  out  of  curiosity,  I  think,  and  she 
still  tells  more  stories  about  her  than  the  rest  of 
China  put  together.  It  was  as  if  she  had  studied  the 
Madame  to  see  how  it  was  done;  and  no  doubt 
the  Madame  was  studying  her  right  back.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  match-ups  of  the  century. 

A 

/  \  FTER  Europe  in  the  Spring  the  writing  days 
(hvindled  and  the  public  self  grew.  Once  again,  as 
-0011  as  she  got  on  top  of  something,  she  tried  some- 
thing else.  She  plugged  on  with  her  writing  and 
still  plugs — but  without  the  lunatic  dedication  it  re- 
quires. Instead,  the  lecture  platform  became  an  un- 


easy compromise  with  her  early  dreams.  And  in 
1912,  she  entered  politics,  that  ultimate  corrupter 
of  style,  and  went  national.  Tliat  first  speech  for 
Willkie  led  to  another  and  another,  as  Clare  discov- 
ered, like  so  many  writers  before  and  since,  the  joys 
of  the  quick  payoff,  of  not  having  to  wait  months 
and  years  for  a  response  from  the  crazy  little  old 
lady  out  there.  Also,  the  actress  Clare  was  groomed 
to  be  finally  had  someplace  to  go. 

Clare  was  elected  to  Congress  twice  by  a  whisker, 
in  1942  and  1944,  in  a  predominantly  Democratic 
Fourth  District  in  Connecticut,  and  with  no  more 
than  the  usual  whispers  about  electoral  fraud  the 
second  time  around.  Harry  undoubtedly  encouraged 
the  move  from  Broadway  to  Washington — it  could 
hardly  have  happened  without  him.  So  what  did  the 
old  boy  have  in  mind  this  time? 

"I  was  the  chin  that  Harry  led  with,"  says  Clare. 
The  outrageous  young  woman  could  float  Harry's 
ideas  in  Congress,  and  if  they  didn't  work — well, 
that's  old  Clare  for  you.  She  seemed  so  confident 
that  one  assumed  she  was  independent  through  and 
through.  Her  besotted  duffer  of  a  husband  would 
tolerate  just  about  anything  from  her,  was  the  feel- 
ing. In  turn,  the  magazine  may  have  felt  that  it  was 
the  chin  that  Clare  was  leading  with:  there  were 
grumbles  on  Capitol  Hill  that  one  couldn't  attack 
Clare  without  getting  dumped  on  in  Time.  Which 
leaves  us  with  at  least  two  chins,  leading  with  each 
other,  which  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  How- 
ever, Clare  now  insists,  "As  a  practical  matter,  since 


he  [Harr\-]  committed  more  sins  against  more  peo- 
ple, if  they  Avant  to  call  them  that,  than  I  ever  did. 
I  got  jeered  at  for  his  errors."  Self-serving,  perhaps, 
but  consider  that  (a)  the  old  duffer  was  besotted 
like  a  fox  and  wasn't  accustomed  to  losing  at  any- 
thing, and  (b)  he  had.  in  the  Time  magazine  of  the 
Forties,  one  of  the  major  irritants  of  all  time  at  liis 
command — as  if  Gare  couldn't  make  enough  trou- 
ble all  by  herself. 

If  he  had  any  more  specific  political  use  for  Clare, 
it  can  only  be  deduced  from  scattered  results.  Like 
everj"  politician,  she  had  to  compromise  so  much 
to  get  elected  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  one  or  two 
issues  that  really  mattered  to  her.  There  were  those 
who  feared  that  the  Luces  were  trying  to  liberalize 
the  party  under  the  mossbacks'  noses  and  produce 
virtually  a  new  GOP  i  the  far  right  distrusted  the 
Luces  almost  as  much  as  the  left  did  in  those  days  I . 
.\11  that  can  be  said  for  sure  is  that  Clare  wanted 
-  tc»  M'VQ  the  war  any  way  she  knew  how.  right,  left, 
or  around  comers.  Qare  now  says.  "I  was  just  a 
regular  East  Coast  liberal  who  hated  So\-iet  Rus- 
sia." This  simplifies  a  bit,  but  is  as  good  an  opinion 
as  any. 

The  actual  go-between  who  talked  Clare  into  run- 
ning for  Congress  in  1942 — and  not  just  talked, 
but  guided  her  first  steps — was  Sam  Prvor,  a  vice 
president  of  Pan  American  Ainsays.  Sam  was  a 
Yale  man.  as  was  liis  boss.  Juan  Trippe.  and  Luce 
always  hit  it  off  swimmingly  with  Yale  men.  Time. 
Inc.  correspondents  used  to  fly  Pan  Am  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  the  magazine  itself  gave  Trippe 
one  of  its  more  fulsome  cover  stories,  if  one  can 
compare  those  rich  outpourings. 

It  was  aU  quite  open  and  accepted,  a  routine  ex- 
change of  ser\-ices.  What  was  just  a  little  unusual 


was  Qare's  maiden  speech  in  Congress  in  194: 
Everybody  remembers  the  word  "glohalonev"  fro: 
that  speech,  but  Qare  still  wins  bets  on  what  it  re 
fers  to.  Most  of  her  bettors  assume  that  she  was  a1 
tacking  Henr\-  Wallace  and  whatever  form  of  worL 
federation  he  was  plugging  that  month,  and  it  cost 
them  a  dollar  each  time.  What  she  was  attackin 
was  Henry  Wallace  and  Freedom  of  the  Skies.  Ti. 
subUme  Henn,-  was  recommending  that  after  th 
war  every  body  be  allowed  to  fly  over  ever\-thing  an( 
land  on  anybody,  and  Qare  pointed  out,  amon; 
other  tilings,  that  this  would  cut  the  throat  of  ou 
OANTi  air  industry. 

The  cream  pies  flew  at  once:  to  propose  anv  kinc 
of  postwar  air  policy  was  considered  unfriendly,  i 
not  doA\Tiright  ^  ankee  imperialist.  "Smart,"  saic 
Lady  Astor.  the  Qare  Luce  of  England,  "in  the  wa^ 
that  a  ven,-  styhsh  and  ridiculous  hat  is  smart."  0 
course.  Qare"s  speech  became  the  common  sense 
of  the  next  few  years.  But  at  the  time  it  was  con 
sidered  strictly  a  blow  for  Harry's  American  Cen 
tury.  and  perhaps  it  was  that.  too.  But  more  im 
mediately,  it  was  a  blow  for  Sam  Pn.-or  and  Pan  Am 

In  her  campaigns,  her  worst  moments  (  like  ev 
er\body"si,  she  attacked  a  phantom  "Broadway  tc 
Browder"  axis  of  New  Dealers,  which  suggests  tc 
me  not  only  that  she  was  getting  even  with  her  ok 
profession,  but  that  she  saw  the  value  of  this  lint 
of  demagoguery  before  her  time.  I  ve  since  discov 
ered  that  this  same  line  was  very  popular  ^\-ith  tlic 
whole  Thomas  Dewey  campaign  apparat  in  1944 
which  realized,  as  HUAC  would  later,  that  dragging 
in  showbiz,  however  irrelevant,  sells  tickets.  So  Cla- 
did  not  initiate  tliis  bit  of  business:  she  was  sim: 
the  last  person  who  should  have  used  it.  .An^^^  a^ 
in  her  congressional  speeches  I  found  no  special 
wliiff  of  the  witch-himt,  though  I'll  admit  to  dozing 
off  over  those  worthy  volumes.  There  was  then  an 
unspoken  feeling  among  many  liberals  that  every- 
thing in  poor  countries  that  was  not  conmiunist  was 
probably  moribund.  Clare  argued,  contrariwise,  that 
this  might  not  apply  to  the  evolved  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe.  Clare's  case  was  reasonable,  sophisti- 
cated, and  far  from  being  right-wing  rant.  No  doubt 
this  was  just  the  kind  of  congresswoman  that  Luce 
wanted,  but  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  his  hand 
back  there:  her  foreign  policy  was  consistent  with 
even.i:liing  she  had  ever  ^mtten.  do\<m  to  the  most 
frivolous  plays.  The  spunky  little  guy.  \\-ith.  whom 
she  so  oddly  identifies,  must  be  encouraged  to  fight 
the  latest  buUy.  If  one  reason  must  be  adduced  for 
her  political  career,  this  is  probably  it. 

But  this  was  not  the  kind  of  show  that  people 
wanted,  and  they  deplored  it  from  Clare.  They 
wanted  their  globaloney.  and  they  wanted  a  brassy 
interloper,  and  that  is  still  what  they  remember 
about  her.  In  1944.  Clare  played  into  their  hands 
\dth  her  famous  "GI  Joe  and  GI  Jim  speech."  key-" 
noting  the  Republican  Convention.  Joe  is  the  guy 
who  comes  back  \\-ith  brass  bands,  Jim  is  the  one 
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who  (lot'sn  t.  Jim  died  for  our  political  sins,  and 
lies  in  an  unmarked  grave. 

In  wartime  this  was  incendiary  stuff.  To  blame 
the  politicians  for  our  boys'  deaths  was  considered 
tasteless  beyond  dix  iis>i()n.  Since  it  seemed  so  like- 
ly to  be  true,  it  couiil  only  hurt  the  war  effort,  which 
was  the  ultimate  sin  of  the  moment.  And  the  melo- 
dramatic device  of  the  name  Jim  seemed  an  exam- 
ple of  misplaced  cleverness:  it  jerked  tears  in  a  way 
that  made  you  want  to  jerk  them  back  immediately. 
The  effect  was  that  she  was  nearly  defeated  in  her 
1944  campaign  for  reelection,  as  various  Celebrities 
for  Roosevelt,  such  as  Dorothy  Parker  and  Clifton 
Fadiman.  swarmed  into  Connecticut  and  stumped 
her  district  denouncing  her.  Edna  Ferber,  her  fel- 
low playwright,  was  particularly  vituperative,  as  if  it 
took  a  playw  right  to  denounce  a  playwright.  (Clare 
says  that  she  made  it  up  with  Ms.  Ferber  years  later 
under  a  hair  dryer.  According  to  Clare,  she  made 
it  up  with  just  about  everybody  after  she  became 
a  Catholic. ) 

Attacking  Roosevelt  was  a  losing  proposition  that 
year,  and  Clare  only  made  it  worse  by  finally  say- 
ing outright  what  she  really  wanted  to  say,  i.e.,  that 
FDR  was  a  dying  man.  "If  there'd  been  any  doubt 
about  it.  I  wouldn't  have  said  it,"  she  says.  But  the 
now  famous  conspiracy  of  silence  was  too  much  for 
her.  Roosevelt's  health  was  practically  an  article  of 
patriotic  faith,  like  the  valor  of  our  boys  and  the 
Tightness  of  our  cause,  and  to  question  it  was  gross, 
subversive,  and  repulsive.  What  was  one  to  do? 

r 

LARE  HAD  STUMBLED  or  marched  into  the 
role  expected  of  her:  that  of  Republican  hatchet, 
or  \ixon,  which  means  taking  on  a  prepackaged  list 
of  enemies.  (And  who  better  than  a  bitchy  woman 
for  this  work?  )  And  once  you're  on  that,  you  might 
as  well  keep  on  attacking.  One  difference  between 
her  and  Nixon,  which  may  or  may  not  recommend 
her  to  one,  is  that  she  seemed  to  be  having  fun  do- 
ing it.  She  was  still  comparatively  new  at  this  in- 
flammatory stuff  and  she  fell  on  it  with  glee,  laying 
on  the  irony  and  woe  like  a  beginning  chef  at  the 
spice  rack.  Roosevelt  himself  had  established  an  at- 
mosphere of  rough  and  tumble,  of  political  horse- 
play, and  Clare  seemed  only  to  be  playing  him  at 
his  own  game.  They  made,  in  retrospect,  a  rather 
beguiling  comedy  team  in  a  grim  period.  "Clear  it 
with  Sidney"  was  her  tag  line  for  FDR,  Sidney  Hill- 
man  being  the  leftist  Secretary  of  Labor;  but  this 
pleasantry  was  taken  by  some  to  be  anti-Semitic — 
a  probable  case  of  Harry's  sins  being  visited  on  her. 

Politics,  it  goes  without  saying,  was  an  extenoion 
of  theater  to  Clare,  and  as  usual  there  are  not  too 
many  parts  open  to  women.  Her  choice  of  Witty  Hit 
Woman  was  the  most  entertaining  she  could  have 
chosen — as  opposed  to,  say,  Margaret  Chase  Smith's 


Rock  of  Integrity.  Unfortunately,  gibing  at  Roose- 
velt brought  her  not  only  enemies  but  friends:  in 
this  case,  a  jeering  rancorous  gallery,  along  with  a 
few  sensibles,  which  attached  itself  to  Clare  in  the 
Forties  and  has  never  really  let  go.  They  are  a  dis- 
mally easy  crowd  to  play  to,  roaring  at  everything 
halfway  nasty,  whatever  its  quality.  But  an  audience 
is  an  audience  and  a  trouper  must  work. 

But  two  other  things  were  happening  to  her,  dur- 
ing those  years  on  the  Hill,  which  were  pulling  her 
away  from  her  new  Dragon  Lady  role.  One  was  that 
she  was  developing  a  slight  contempt  for  politics  as 
such — arrived  at  backward  from  the  discovery  that 
politicians  themselves  were  so  second-rate;  the  oth- 
er was  that  while  her  reputation  for  nastiness  still 
grew  wild  as  a  weed,  she  was  consciously  trying  to 
be  nicer.  She  had  once  announced  that  her  natural 
rival,  the  journalist  Dorothy  Thompson,  was  "the 
only  woman  who  ever  conducted  her  menopause  in 
public,"  and  it  had  blown  instantly  into  such  a 
dream  feud  that  press  agents  could  have  kept  it  go- 
ing forever.  Both  women  did  their  bit  to  fan  it  be- 
fore they  saw  what  was  happening.  Alert  too  late 
to  the  public  taste  for  hair-pulling  women,  Clare 
determined  to  patch  it  up  with  Thompson  and  all 
future  Thompsons.  She  made  a  mutual  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  with  the  formidable  Dorothy,  which  did 
not  prevent  the  gag-writing  community  from  dis- 
tributing fresh  insults  between  the  two  ladies  pe- 
riodically. Even  when  Thompson  took  out  a  paid 
ad  for  Clare  in  her  1942  campaign,  people  thought 
it  was  a  trick. 

Clare  made  similar  pacts  with  her  fellow  con- 
gresswomen:  not  only  to  avoid  downright  insult, 
but  not  to  comment  on  each  other's  speeches  at  all. 
It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  nobody  noticed 


flvBJ  out  ulth  5om8  «ord3  durlnf  a  press  conference  In  Chic»go  prior  to  going 
•bout  her  convention  duties.  Noted  for  her  delicious  taste  in  hats,  this  photo 
of  the  beautiful  Clare,  sans  top  piece,  may  be  conslderel  a  rarity. 


the  sudden  sweetness.  Clare's  reputation  as  a  fire- 
brand burned  on  its  own  juice  by  now.  But  wherf 
you  think  about  it,  it  is  quite  a  sacrifice,  if  you're 
good  at  it  and  people  expect  it  anyway,  to  pass  up 
a  cruel  wisecrack  on  principle. 

In  January  1944  Clare's  only  child,  Ann,  died  in 
a  freak  car  accident,  being  bounced  out  of  the  pas- 
senger seat  against  a  tree  while  driving  with  a  so- 
rority sister  from  Stanford — an  accident  in  which 
everything  had  to  go  wrong  for  death  to  occur — 
and  a  few  years  later,  Clare  was  to  write  a  scorch- 
ing account  of  just  how  much  this  hurt.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  she  quit  politics  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  tragedy:  but  she  didn't,  she  ran 
again  in  her  most  pugnacious  vein.  It  wasn't  just 
the  death  of  Ann  that  slowed  her  down  in  the  end, 
but  a  series  of  personal  blows  that  she  could  hide 
for  only  so  long,  like  a  game  prizefighter — the  death 
of  her  mother,  the  cooling  of  Harry,  and  several 
suicides  of  friends.  Anyway,  she  quit  Washington 
at  the  end  of  1946,  walking  with  steady  steps  out 
of  her  cherished  limelight.  The  dreaded  Luce  take- 
over had  not  occurred.  She  had  not  played  Evita. 
Perhaps  it  had  never  entered  her  mind. 

It  had  been  an  amazing  span  of  years  from  1929, 
when  she  walked  away  from  Brokaw,  to  1946,  when 
she  walked  away  from  public  life.  Editor,  play- 
wright, newshen  (  as  they  were  then  called  i ,  author, 
congresswoman,  fashion  plate — it's  hard  to  think 
what  more  she  could  have  done  without  seeming 
ostentatious. 

I  thought  of  Clare  when  I  first  heard  the  Cole 
Porter  song  "Why  Don't  We  Try  Staying  Home?" 
( "we've  done  everything  else  twice" ) .  And  staying 
home  is  where  I  found  her  in  1949,  when,  as  a  teen- 
ager, I  spent  a  dreamlike  summer  at  the  Luce  home 
in  Connecticut. 


The  View  from  the  Bunkhouse:  1949- 


HE  HAD  ALREADY  fallen  off  her  horse  and  seen 
the  light  of  Christianity,  so  I  never  knevv  Clare  I, 
the  famous  pagan.  Many  people  didn't  notice  the 
difference,  partly  because  there  wasn't  a  trace  of 
sackcloth  about  her  and  partly  because  she  had  to 
go  and  get  converted  by  Fulton  Sheen,  official  priest 
to  the  celebrities.  Sheen,  I  later  learned,  was  a  tech- 
nicality: she  had  originally  applied  to  a  simple 
Polish  priest,  who  passed  her  on  like  a  hot  potato 
to  the  brainy  monsignor.  Still,  one  is  not  to  suppose 
a  complete  change  of  character.  When  my  father 
asked  how  she  was  making  out  with  Aquinas's 
Summa  Theologica.  she  confessed  that  "one  swal- 
low does  not  make  a  summa."  But  the  religious  im- 
pulse was  quite  solid  and  unflashy.  After  some  in- 


vigorating jousting  with  Sheen,  she  moved  on  to 
plainer  fare. 

Since  the  only  thing  she  was  visibly  doing  in  the 
early  Fifties  was  being  Catholic,  the  Clareophobes 
and  -ophiles  had  to  make  what  they  could  of  that. 
The  Bishop  Sheen  connection  was  usually  good  foi 
a  laugh  ( he  showed  little  angels  on  his  TV  show, 
for  Pete's  sakei,  but  nobody  really  minded  Sheen 
He  was  a  decent  man  in  a  childish  period  who'd 
gone  a  teensy  bit  too  far.  But  Cardinal  Spellman 
was  something  else.  Although  Clare  doesn't  even 
make  the  index  of  Robert  Gannon's  exhaustive  bi- 
ography of  Spellman.  and  he  certainly  wasn't  a 
houseguest.  their  glancing  friendship  had  symbolic 
significance.  In  those  days  Spellman  was  busily 
building  himself  up,  like  a  snowman,  into  a  liberal 
nemesis  by  such  moves  as  denouncing  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt, personally  breaking  a  gravedigger's  strike, 
and  later  honoring  Joe  McCarthy  at  table.  Clare's 
relationship  with  him  was  largely  pastoral  and  so- 
cial, stemming  from  her  marriage  situation  vis-a-vis 
the  Church,  but  given  their  political  track  records 
few  people  believed  this,  because  few  people  thought 
of  Spellman  as  a  priest  at  all. 

Actually,  Spellie,  or  His  Remnants,  as  we  gutter- 
snipes called  His  Eminence  Francis  X.  Spellman. 
was  rumored  to  be  an  affable  fellow  in  private,  who 
once  delivered  the  endearing  line,  "Frankly,  I  pre- 
fer the  Vargas  girl  to  the  Venus  de  Milo,"  but  he 
really  was  quite  the  bogeyman  in  public.  Besides 
looking  like  a  cartoon  in  Krokodil,  he  seemed,  all 
too  often,  to  act  like  one,  running  his  diocese  like 
the  late  Mayor  Daley's  Chicago,  with  a  touch  of  Co- 
simo  de'  Medici  thrown  in.  Spellman  was  twice 
cursed,  because  even  his  great  virtue,  his  unpreten- 
tiousness,  was  held  against  him.  The  plumb  ordi- 
nariness that  seemed  so  attractive  in  Chesterton's 
Father  Brown  looked  like  well-fed  mediocrity  in 
Spellman  because  of  the  company  he  kept.  If  he  was 
a  bad  friend  for  Clare  in  some  eyes,  people  like  Clare 
were  bad  friends  for  him,  the  simple  priest  of  the 
people.  Yet  what  was  Spellman  to  do?  He  was  sitting 
on  a  gold  mine,  the  richest  diocese  in  the  world,  and 
it  was  his  spiritual  duty  to  turn  it  to  account. 

If  Spellman  Avas  a  bad  friend,  in  those  same  eyes, 
for  Clare  in  the  Forties,  he  became  a  worse  one 
later,  as  his  caged  combativeness  made  him  virtu- 
ally the  official  chaplain  of  the  cold  war.  By  then 
his  whole  world  was  roaring  down  the  drain.  His 
power  base  was  crumbling:  those  spanking-new 
churches  were  half-empty,  and  his  deluxe  seminary 
at  Dunwoodie  was  a  ghost  town;  and  any  day  his 
teachers  were  going  to  start  asking  for  monev.  But 
none  of  this  was  in  sight  when  Clare  Luce  first  en- 
tered his  little  gold-rush  kingdom  in  the  1940s. 

One  problem  that  did  come  rippling  down  from 
the  top  right  away  was  the  general  presumption  that 
Mrs.  Luce's  income  and  fame  bracket  had  entitled 
her  to  go  on  li\  ing  with  a  divorced  man  with  the 
Church's  approval.  It  is  a  mark  of  Spellman's  sto- 


cal  delicacy  that  he  ne%er  corrected  this  misappre- 
lension.  In  this,  he  probably  did  more  overall  harm 
!  han  good,  reinforcing  the  impression  of  a  double 
I  .tandard  for  rich  and  poor,  but  his  treatment  of  the 
j  natter  was  priestly  (  i.e.,  "To  hell  with  public  opin- 
j  on"'  I  and  it  won  him  Clare's  friendship,  as  stoical 
j  ilence  usually  does.  If  she  wanted  the  truth  about 
lerself  and  Harry  to  come  out.  that  was  her  business. 
Now  that  Harry  is  dead,  and  tlie  issue  has  cooled 
I  I  bit,  she  presumably  doesn  t  mind  the  truth  com- 
j  ng  out:  she  and  Harry  had  not  lived  together  con- 
'  lubially  for  some  time  before  the  conversion.  Harry's 
amous  conscience  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
■onduct  two  affairs  at  once,  so  as  soon  as  someone, 
inyone,  else  came  along,  that  was  that.  Whoever 
;  'ame  along.  I  deduce,  did  so  after  about  five  years, 
j  f  so,  it  suggests  that  their  professional  partnership 
I  50t  stronger  as  the  chemistry  got  weaker.  This  phys- 
!  cal  estrangement  was  one  of  the  several  blows  that 
I  (rove  Clare  toward  Catholicism,  a  move  that  Presby- 
[  erian  Harry,  perhaps  relieved,  encouraged  warmly. 

Spellman.  for  all  his  famous  rigidity,  was  enor- 
'  nously  sympathetic,  and  even  favored  their  staying 
ogether  so  long  as  the  companionship  side  of  their 
narriage  held  up  and  was  fruitful  to  them.  This  was 
i  'rounds  enough  for  Clare's  friendship — but,  unfor- 
•  unately,  it  was  invisible,  and  all  the  public  could 
ee  was  two  cold  warriors  clanking  glasses. 

A 

'  \  NTICOMMUNISM  brought  her  both  friends 
ind  more  critics.  Congresswoman  Luce  was  of 
•curse  on  record  as  having  opposed  the  iron  cur- 
ain  while  it  was  still  going  up.  But  she  couldn't 
lave  bargained  on  the  raggletail  mob  of  anticom- 
nuni-ts  who  joined  her  now,  all  itching  to  exploit 
he  chip  on  Catholic  and  nativist  shoulders  (the 
lativists  were  really  sore  about  things  like  zoning 
)oards  and  do-good  taxing,  but  it  all  came  under 
he  heading  of  communism  to  them  I. 

Both  Clare  and  Harry  felt  that  isolationism  would 
•tunt  America's  growth  and  choke  off  its  manifest 
lestiny,  which  Harry  had  made  his  own,  and  they 
v^re  willing  to  do  whatever  amount  of  saber-rat- 
ling would  prevent  this.  But  for  them  it  had  to  be 
looA  clean  saber-rattling,  not  the  back-alley  switch- 
blade stuff  McCarthy  went  in  for.  Unfortunately, 
•ince  most  Americans  can  see  only  two  of  every- 
!iing.  us  and  them,  left  and  right,  all  the  anticoin^ 
lumists  found  themselves  herded  into  the  same  tent, 
ike  so  many  liberals.  It  was  in  vain  for  Time  to 
ittack  Joe  McCarthy  as  a  vulgarian;  Spellman  gave 
foe  a  memorial  dinner,  to  bolster  his  own  constit- 
jency:  Fulton  Sheen  and  Spellman  went  to  Austra- 
ia  together  to  review  the  Pax  Americana,  as  a  sort 
)f  benign  Cohn  and  Schine.  and  Clare  was  Sheen's 
:onvert.  Around  and  around  went  the  web,  saints 
ind  knaves  all  weaving  together. 


She  wrote  a  play  in  1951  about  St.  Maria  Goretti, 
the  little  Italian  girl  who  died  defending  her  honor, 
and  it  got  as  far  as  Boston,  starring  Margaret 
O'Brien  (!)  and  Eddie  Dowling.  Clare  was  strongly 
moved  by  the  subject,  though  in  one  of  her  chronic 
oblique  moments,  she  said,  "I  guess  at  twelve  I 
would  have  said  "no'  too."  She  should  have  trusted 
that  mood,  she  worked  better  in  it  I  my  father  used 
to  say,  "Saint  is  just  another  word  for  an  Italian 
virgin,"'  and  he  was  a  theologian  I ,  but  she  wasn't 
going  to  go  back  to  her  wise-guy  phase  for  any- 
body. The  play  got  no  farther  than  Boston,  but 
there  is  no  more  sincere  test  of  one's  faith  than  to 
write  a  flop  for  it,  and  she  may  have  felt  as  if  she'd 
discharged  a  duty. 

Anyway,  she  emerged  from  retirement  in  the 
1950s,  which  signaled  that  her  battle  against  pub- 
licity was  either  lost  or  won:  at  any  rate,  over.  Per- 
haps she  felt  she  had  the  upper  hand  on  it  now,  and 
could  face  the  light  without  losing  her  soul.  As 
Thomas  Merton  seems  also  to  have  discovered,  in 
his  last  years,  it  is  possible  to  be  a  Catholic  and  a 
cutup  at  the  same  time.  Her  mid-life  retreat  had 
been  invaluable,  but  activity  was  her  essence.  You 
can't  force  a  contemplative  vocation  beyond  a  point, 
and  the  only  question  was  whether  she  could  acti- 
vate her  contemplation  and  put  it  to  use:  i.e.,  would 
she  resume  the  old  flash,  or  would  she  do  something 
more  solid? 

From  the  sidelines,  it  looked  like  a  bit  of  both. 
After  trying  for  the  Senate  nomination  in  1952,  and 
getting  soundly  whomped,  she  w'isely  pulled  out  of 
electoral  politics.  The  slow  squirreling  away  of  dele- 
gates and  lOUs  and  voting  blocs  was  not  for  her 
anymore.  She  got  sandbagged  at  the  State  Conven- 
tion because  her  infighting  was  rusty.  John  Lodge, 
whose  support  she  had  reason  to  count  on,  threw 
his  light  weight  elsewhere.  Despite  an  Arrow-collar 
face  and  mind  if  ever  I  saw  one.  Lodge  w^as  just 
smart  enough  for  that.  Clare  rallied  with  one  of  her 
best  fight  quotes,  'T  will  lay  me  down  and  bleed 
awhile  /  Then  I'll  rise  and  fight  with  you  again" 
I  Dry  den),  but  for  once  she  didn't  do  it. 

Instead,  in  1953,  she  became  ambassador  to  Italy 
(the  first  woman,  naturally,  to  hold  such  an  impor- 
tant post),  where  she  attracted  no  more  than  the 
inevitable  number  of  garish  headlines  for  the  next 
four  years. 

A  celebrated  ambassador  can  draw  more  atten- 
tion than  a  diplomat  should,  but  she  can  also  pub- 
licize certain  national  interests  better  than  a  face- 
less functionary.  Clare  seems  to  have  got  this  just 
about  right,  and  she  made  a  noise  only  about  the 
few  things  that  mattered.  In  fact,  she  did  so  well 
that  people  began  to  say  it  was  really  Harry  pulling 
the  strings:  just  as  it  was  George  S.  Kaufman  who 
wrote  The  Women,  and  somebody  else  who  edited 
Vanity  Fair. 

As  far  as  politics  proper  was  concerned,  Clare's 
Italian  image  was  neutral  if  not  benign.  Just  as  her 


boss  Eisenhower  seemed  to  have  no  ideology  what- 
ever, not  even  the  makings  of  an  ideology,  so  Clare 
in  the  Fifties  seemed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  the  consensus — if  one  bears  in  mind  that  the 
center  was  now  on  the  right.  Our  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  the  end  product  of  tlie  McCarthy  adventure, 
had  herded  everyone  into  this  small  area,  and  for 
once  Clare's  opinions  were  lost  in  the  crowd.  In 
Italy,  any  ambassador  would  have  backed  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats,  and  done  what  he  could  for  Italian 
claims  to  Trieste:  according  to  Eisenhower's  own 
memoirs,  Clare  simply  did  both  (especially  Trieste) 
better  than  most. 

 ^  NFORTUNATELY,  the  lead-poisoning  episode 

did  much  to  undo  this.  I  was  quite  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  something  bad  had  indeed  come  down 
from  the  embassy  ceiling  and  even  that  someone 
might  have  been  out  to  get  her.  But  I  wished  it  had 
happened  to  somebody  else,  because  her  long-dor- 
mant record  for  self-dramatization  came  rushing 
back.  In  the  Fifties,  we  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
assassinations,  and  skepticism  levels  were  high. 
Why,  we  had  never  even  heard  of  lead  poisoning 
in  Harlem.  As  I  recall,  there  were  news  pictures  of 
a  ceiling  and  a  sofa,  proving  Fm  not  sure  what,  and 
newspaper  stories  presumably  written  by  men  who 


RCMEr  t  rilplonat's  Mrlrpbe  ;5  always  •  pTvblea,  but  It  Is  more  K)  nhen  the 
dlplDnjt  Is  •  lady.  There  jTjslly  tes  to  te  -lor'?  of  it.  Here  at  Ropie'5  Villa 
Taverna,  workmen  unload  part       Clara  r^oothe  Luce's  extensive  nar-Jrobe  as  the 
plamorous  ambassador  arrives  1-  Fn^e  to  take  up  her  oost. 


believed  that  women,  especially  Clare,  are  subjec 
to  liot  flashes.  Public  women  are  well  advised  to  b 
meticulously  prosaic  for  this  reason,  a  requiremen 
that  Clare  hasn't  always  met. 

To  round  out  the  story.  I  recently  asked  her  t 
describe  the  incident  herself.  She  says  that  she  di 
try  to  contain  the  arsenic  report:  that  she  told  E 
senhower  about  it  privately  with  a  view  to  resigi 
ing  quietly,  and  that  Ike's  press  secretary,  Jim  Hag 
gerty,  stuffed  it  into  his  next  news  briefing,  and  th 
deed  was  done.  She  did  not  claim  that  anybody  wa 
trying  to  poison  her.  only  that  her  behavior  was  b( 
ing  oddly  affected  by  something — which  is  born 
out  by  several  witnesses  who  claim  that  she  seeme 
drunk  or  on  drugs  on  various  social  occasions. 

Richard  Helms,  the  former  head  of  the  CIA,  ha 
since  verified  that  there  was  indeed  arsenic  on  th 
ceiling,  as  there  was  on  many  old  Italian  ceilings 
which  substance  had  for  centuries  given  rise  to  th 
myth  of  the  deadly  Roman  night  air.  The  stuff  wa 
loosened  over  Clare's  study  by  the  hangings  of 
laundromat  upstairs,  and  since  she  was  sleeping  oi 
the  sofa,  there  was  no  canopy  to  intercept  it.  Sh 
says  it  would  take  a  good  hundred  years  for  thi 
level  of  arsenic  to  kill  you,  but  it  makes  you  wooz 
in  no  time. 

Since  she  and  Harry  had  long  since  been  dubbe 
"Arsenic  and  old  Luce,"'  the  poison  on  the  ceilin 
provided,  so  to  speak,  the  icing  on  the  cake.  Wein 
ly  enough,  it  is  both  the  kind  of  overneat  story  sh 
likes  to  invent,  and  the  kind  people  like  to  believ 
about  her.  Arsenic  falling  on  arsenic  was  just  wha 
the  legend  called  for.  Her  years  of  silence  were  foi 
gotten,  her  good  behavior  undone.  Clare  had  bee 
carrying  on  like  that  for  years,  everyone  knew  that 
Her  image  was  etched  in  bronze,  and  she  couh 
only  confirm,  not  alter  it,  like  an  ex-con  trying  ti 
go  straight. 

She  confirmed  it  in  spades  in  the  famous  Wayn( 
Morse  episode.  Again,  we'll  stick  to  the  view  fron 
the  bunkhouse.  "I  see  your  friend  is  at  it  again.' 
Yes  indeed.  With  Clare's  Roman  stint  behind  her 
Ike  had  proposed  her  for  ambassador  to  Brazil  ii 
1957. 

Morse's  opposition  to  Clare's  appointment  was 
I  take  it,  basically  serious.  The  Luces  representee 
East  Coast  Republicanism,  whose  least  eloquen 
spokesman  was  then  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  wa: 
later  on  in  the  Eisenhower  doldrums  pelted  witl 
fruit  when  he  toured  Latin  America,  an  indicatioi 
of  what  might  have  happened  to  Clare  (althougl 
Nelson  invited  fruit-throwing  to  a  perhaps  unusua 
degree  I .  But  liberal  foreign-policy  positions  had  t( 
go  in  disguise  in  those  days,  so  Morse  dug  up  thos('' 
old  visits  Clare  had  paid  to  a  psychiatrist  in  tht 
Twenties — just  the  thing  to  inflame  conservativt 
sentiment  in  1957.  And  Clare  responded  in  kind. 

She  said  in,  I  take  it,  her  nerve-rackingly  sweet; 
est  tones  that  she'd  heard  that  the  senator  fron 
Oregon  had  once  been  kicked  in  the  head  by  i 
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horse.  Pandemonium.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  be- 
ing kicked  by  a  horse  was  far  more  American  than 
seeing  a  shrink,  nobody  expected  anything  else 
from  Morse  anyway — it  only  enriched  the  legend; 
but  for  Clare  to  wisecrack  about  it — well,  that  was 
Senate  confirmation  with  a  vengeance.  Bitchy,  brit- 
tle, everything  they'd  always  suspected.  Harry  was 
furious  with  her,  but  she  says  she'd  do  that  one  over 
again  with  pleasure.  In  fact,  she  told  intimates  that 
the  horse  had  caught  Morse  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  and  he'd  been  thinking  left  ever  since:  just 
the  soothing  words  that  were  needed.  At  that,  the 
Senate  might  still  have  voted  her  through,  but  by 
now  the  Brazilians  were  aroused.  Morse's  task  was 
complete.  All  he  needed  was  a  fuss,  any  fuss,  and 
Clare  had  provided  it.  She  withdrew  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, and  left  tlie  Big  Top  for  good,  or  so  it  seemed. 

There  really  was  nothing  left  to  prove,  except  how 
many  things  she  could  do  in  a  lifetime.  Although 
her  second  tour  of  the  limelight  had  been  much 
more  graceful  than  her  first,  she  had  become  such 
an  automatic  target  that  she  still  couldn't  do  any- 
thing right,  as  far  as  her  critics  were  concerned. 
And  her  admirers  were  satisfied  with  what  they  had. 
She  was  not  quitting  under  fire — if  there'd  been 
any  hint  of  that,  she'd  have  stuck  around  for  the 
hell  of  it.  She  was  still  in  her  prime,  but  being  fa- 
mous for  the  sake  of  being  famous  had  clearly  be- 
gun to  pall.  There  were  still  plenty  of  famous  things 
to  do.  but  nothing  that  would  add  anything.  So  she 
decided  once  more  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the 
private  life — only  a  little  less  exclusively  religious- 
ly this  time.  The  Church  was  home  now,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  carry  on  about  it. 

HE  AND  HARRY  got  themselves  a  place  in  Ar- 
izona, a  gesture  of  isolation  in  itself,  although  I 
always  pictured  Harry  summoning  Air  Force  One 
to  whisk  him  to  work.  If  dull  company  was  a  prob- 
lem for  Clare  in  \ew  York,  one  imagined  a  plague- 
sized  epidemic  in  Phoenix.  But  my  parents,  who 
saw  them  periodically  out  there,  reported  an  un- 
precedented serenity  on  Clare's  part.  She  was  doing 
ceramics  and  painting  and  a  column  for  McCalVs: 
the  usual  buzz  of  hobbies.  In  fact,  she  worked  very 
hard  at  her  Art.  just  in  case  America  needed  a  great 
painter  in  a  hurr)  (  actually,  she  doesn't  have  to 
excel  to  enjoy  doing  something ) .  And  she  was  also 
at  some  point  taking  LSD,  which  can  account  for  a 
lot  of  serenity,  if  it  hits  you  right. 

At  that  time,  LSD  was  almost  unknown,  so  it  is 
nice  to  think  of  the  Luces  blazing  a  trail  for  later 
hippies  to  follow.  The  effects  on  both  were  benign, 
and  Harry  actually  strolled  out  into  the  backyard 
'  or  back  ranch  I  one  night,  conducting  an  invisible 
symphony  orchestra.  Another  time  he  claimed  to 
have  talked  to  God  on  the  golf  course,  and  found 


that  the  Old  Boy  seemed  to  be  on  toj)  of  things  and 
knew  pretty  much  what  He  was  doing.  The  old 
prickly  pear  had  found  the  right  medicine.  Clare 
was  equally  euphoric,  and  characteristically  tried 
to  pass  on  the  discovery  to  others,  including  my 
mother. 

"LSD  saved  our  marriage"  would  be  putting  it 
too  strongly,  but  it  may  have  made  it  a  little  mel- 
lower. Harry  had  gone  through  a  somewhat  restless, 
tossing-and-turning  mid-life,  in  the  course  of  which, 
in  1959,  he  had  made  marrying  noises  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one  Lady  Jean  Campbell,  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Lord  Beaverbrook,  the  British  press  baron. 
Clare  knew  that  she  herself  had  few  wifely  claims 
on  Harry,  and  has  ahvays  been  very  understanding 
in  sexual  matters,  but  she  was  embarrassed  to  tears 
over  Harry,  who  appeared  to  be  making  an  ass  of 
himself,  and  tangentially  herself.  ( Harry's  other 
wife.  Time.  Inc.,  felt  roughly  the  same  way.  i 

The  best  name  for  her  feelings  is  probably  sim- 
ple confusion.  Lady  Jean  was  the  least  likely  sus- 
pect, a  young  girl  they'd  befriended  as  a  favor  to 
the  Beaver.  She  had  stayed  with  both  of  them  in  the 
Bahamas  a  couple  of  years  before,  practically  a 
ward  of  the  family,  and  by  the  Luces'  standards  a 
bit  of  a  toper.  Clare  had  never  guessed  l  and  she 
guessed  many  things  )  that  anything  like  this  was 
even  possible.  Her  public  response  was  a  superb  ex- 
ample of  grace  under  pressure  (  which  is  actually 
the  definition  of  wit.  not  courage  at  all  i .  She  said. 


"If  Jean  marries  Henry  and  I  marry  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  then  I'll  be  Harry's  grandmother." 

A  playwright's  line.  She  stays  unruffled,  and  he 
is  caught  with  his  pants  down,  a  foolish  old  man 
having  a  last  Highland  fling.  In  reality,  though, 
Clare  was  plenty  ruffled,  and  she  had  no  desire  to 
humiliate  Harry.  She  told  him,  have  his  divorce  if 
he  really  wanted  it,  but  first  they  should  confront 
each  other:  not  for  a  battle  of  wills  precisely  (Harry 
had  all  the  cards),  but  a  last  meeting  of  minds,  of 
souls.  One  pictures  Harry  staring,  furrowing,  think- 
ing furiously,  finally  agreeing  to  forget  it.  In  the 
event.  Lady  Jean  had  to  settle,  like  so  many  others, 
for  a  piece  of  Norman  Mailer. 

The  episode  sheds  some  light  on  Luce.  The  up- 
standing fellow  who'd  allegedly  been  vamped  by 
Clare,  the  scheming  socialite,  in  the  Thirties,  has 
to  be  revised  a  little.  Allowing  for  the  prankish  de- 
mands of  the  flesh  or  a  possible  flare-up  of  paternal- 
ism, we  are  left  with  the  fact  that  Lady  Jean  had 
a  big-bang  title,  and  that  Luce-Beaverbrook  would 
have  made  a  formidable  international  dynasty.  If 
Clare  had  made  such  a  match  for  herself,  heads 
and  tongues  would  have  wagged  sideways  and  up 
and  down.  Because  her  once  scandalous  romance 
with  Harry  was  like  unto  Heloise  and  Abelard  com- 
pared with  this  number. 

r 

^  /  LAKE  luce's  best  analogy  remains  the  the- 
ater, where  the  question  resolves  itself  quickly  into 
how  many  women's  parts  were  available  in  the  great 
national  play.  Whatever  there  were,  Clare  seemed 
at  times  to  be  trying  out  for  all  of  them,  including 
the  ones  where  you  dress  as  a  boy — but  this  in  it- 
self is  a  part:  the  woman  who  wants  everything. 
So  alongside  Clare  the  versatile,  we  get  Clare  the 
opportunist,  playing  stage  mother  to  her  own  career 
and  getting  the  part  somehow,  even  if  she  has  to 
lock  a  rival  in  the  bathroom  and  marry  the  producer. 

The  role  played  sensationally  well  for  years,  prov- 
ing how  much  we  needed  it.  When  I  put  a  note  in 
The  New  York  Times,  requesting  Clare  Luce  mem- 
orabilia, I  was  startled  by  the  number  of  letters  I 
got  from  older  people  who  didn't  even  know  her. 
commanding  me  to  destroy  the  bitch,  and  passing 
on  stale  tales  of  her  pushiness  and  arrogance  (the 
other  half  toKi  of  equally  extreme  kindness).  In  my 
dreams  I  can  tlill  hear  the  Pope  telling  her  again 
and  again,  "But.  madam,  I  too  am  a  Catholic";  oth- 
ers have  her  ordering  limousines  to  take  her  across 
the  street  or  telling  important  people  to  mind  her 
sables  for  her. 

Since  I  have  never  seen  a  trace  of  this  horror- 
film  persona  in  our  meetings,  I  have  had  to  guess 
how  much  she  made  it  up  herself,  and  how  much 
of  it  is  a  confabulation  of  wish-think,  a  public  de- 
mand for  that  kind  of  character.  Relaxing  between 


performances,  she  gives  (like  Muhammad  Ali)  no 
hint  even  of  what  kind  of  act  she  does — so  long  as 
you  are  alone  with  her.  and  no  dinner  table  is  in 
sight.  In  fact,  the  last  act  I  would  have  expected 
from  Clare  is  the  one  she's  famous  for.  Alone,  she 
does  not  begin  to  qualify  for  her  own  legend,  her 
own  anecdotes. 

It  seems  likely  that  from  prehistory  througii 
most  of  Clare's  lifetime,  a  woman  has  had  less  con- 
trol over  the  performing  contract,  less  say  in  her 
image-building,  than  a  man,  if  only  because  of  those 
fewer  parts.  Like  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family 
who  can  only  be  a  Bad  Thing  or  a  Good  Thing,  an 
Edward  or  a  George,  a  woman  must  choose  from 
a  small  supply  of  masks.  \\  e  can  always  use  a  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  or  two,  an  old  sage,  and  a  great 
fool — and,  of  course,  an  ever-fresh  chorus  of  sluts. 
But  the  one  absolute  necessity  is  the  heartless 
schemer,  the  cold  climber,  who  takes  different 
shapes  in  different  periods  depending  on  the  terrain. 

All  this  is  not  based  on  nothing:  the  superhuman 
drive  and  self-belief  that  make  a  career  like  hers 
possible  can  overflow  into  arrogance  and  self-sat- 
isfaction. And  Clare  did  have  one  besetting  weak- 
ness— a  lifelong  craving  to  be  thought  clever — that 
is  guaranteed  to  undo  one  occasionafly.  But  it's  my 
belief  that  any  woman  who  had  had  that  career 
would  have  had  that  reputation,  or  bits  of  it. 

Clare's  career  is  a  guidebook  to  what  a  woman 
without  inherited  means  thought  she  had  to  do  to 
get  ahead  in  this  American  century.  And  there's 
not  a  lot  of  evidence  that  says  she  was  wrong.  If 
she  seemed  at  times  pushy  and  calculating,  the 
chances  are  w^e  w^ouldn't  be  talking  about  her  at  all 
if  she  hadn't  been.  Alice  Longworth  and  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  could  embroider  received  positions;  Clare 
Luce  hammered  hers  out  of  nothing. 

Then,  once  again,  there's  Clare's  politics.  In  late 
years,  these  have  swarmed  over  her  image  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  And  since  they  are  vo- 
ciferously right-wing  I  in  foreign  policy  at  least  I . 
they  divide  the  public  on  rather  simple-minded 
grounds  and  make  her  somewhat  too  easy  to  judge. 
Neither  her  friends  nor  her  foes  seem  to  know  much 
about  her,  except  that  they  feel  very  strongly  about  it. 

I  don't  really  care  where  Clare  is  going  political- 
ly, perhaps  because  that  side  of  her  has  never  struck 
me  as  particularly  important.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
jaunty  flag  >till  flying,  wlierever  it  chooses.  Regard- 
ing which.  1  get  a  most  eccentric  reassurance  about 
Clare,  that  perhaps  reassures  only  me,  when  I  chanci 
upon  an  answer  she  has  given  to  one  of  her  myria( 
interviewers.  The  question  might  be  considered 
trick  one.  being  addressed  to  a  pillar  of  the  Churcli 
and  all  that,  to  wit:  "Do  you  think  sex  is  dirty?' 
Imagined  pause  as  Clare  decides  how  to  dispose  of 
tlie  popinjay. 

"T  don't  know-  if  it's  dirty."  she  drawls.  "But  it 
certainly  is  smelly.  "  It  took  me  right  back.  C 
h.\rper's/february  1982 


RUSSIAN  WINTER 


jfe  and  politics  in  a  perpetual  ice  age 


by  George  Feifer 


Trees,  horses  and  beards  were  white  with 
frost.  The  air  itself  seemed  to  split  apart 
under  the  strain  of  the  cold.  .  .  . 

"Ao,  Egor  Ivanich,  be  fair,"  insisted  the 
Provincial  Governor.  "Russian  winter  has 
its  delights.  .\ot  long  ago,  I  read  that  the 
huge  expanse  of  land  and  climate,  together 
with  the  hard  struggle  for  survival,  pro- 
duces many  good  qualities.  Absolutely 
right!" 

"Maybe  so,  Your  Excellency,  but  life 
would  be  better  icithout  all  that.  The  bitter 
weather  drove  away  the  French,  of  course, 
and  there  are  dozens  of  delicacies  you  can 
freeze.  All  that's  true  and  the  children  can 
skate  too:  on  a  full  stomach,  layered  ivith 
proper  clothes,  the  cold's  amusing.  But  for 
a  working  man — people  tramping  or  beg- 
ging or  making  pilgrimages — it's  the  prime 
evil  and  torment.  Holy  Father,  what  sorrow, 
what  grief!  Men  are  twice  as  poor  in  such 
cold.  Thieves  are  craftier  and  robbers 
fiercer.  .  .  ." 

— Anton  Chekhov 


A HUNDRED  writers  have  said  it  before 
and  a  hundred  will  say  it  again,  but 
it  is  no  less  true  for  being  a  common- 
place that  the  way  to  an  understanding 
of  Russian  life  lies  through  the  ordeal  of  a  Rus- 
sian winter.  Russkaya  zima,  the  great  depres- 
sant of  spirit  and  waster  of  animation.  It  is  not 
a  season  of  the  year  like  other  seasons,  not 
merely  a  longer,  darker,  crueler  span  of  time 
than  that  which  annually  slows  the  countries 
of  northern  Europe  and  America.  It  is  a  life 
sentence  to  hardship  that  prowls  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Russian  consciousness,  whatever  the 
time  of  year.  As  a  prime  cause  and  a  symbol 
of  Russia's  fate,  it  molds  a  state  of  mind,  an 
attitude  toward  life. 

"Summer  is  one  thing."  goes  the  old  village 
saying,  "winter  is  the  plague."  Other  peasants 
used  to  mutter  that  winter  had  a  belly  on  him 
like  a  priest,  who  "brought  forth  nothing  from 
the  land."  but  settled  himself  at  their  tumble- 
down tables  and  expected  to  eat  hi-  fill.  The 
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Toracioiis  feeder  arrives  eariy,  stays  late,  and 
exhausts  mind,  body,  and  nenres.  "Greedy, 
exhausting  winter,"  sighs  Wright  MiUer,  Brit- 
air/?  closest  observer  of  the  Russian  charac- 
-  himself  across  Russia  as  the  great 
■  ;  consumer."  eating  away  hard-won 
i:or-s  o:  :o'>l  -ir  ;r.  '  -  r.'.'ay  energy, 

patience,  irr-a-zis-  :;•  breath  of 

the  peop'I  f  Tae  guest  is 

permar:-:-  -  Less  of  what 

he  takes  ir.  -  ^: 


THE  SECTION  of  Moscow  where  I  lived 
as  a  student  in  the  early  Sixties  was 
-  -  y  -       -         of  postwar 

freezes  rav- 
aged r.-r-      .  .  ;.;  -    .    .    -  ^-  rr^-ntlessly  as 
any  Volga  cabin.  Bricks  plopped  into  nets  hast- 
ilv  h'ir.2 'io  7r:t--':t  -e-^^'riar.?.  Joints  severed, 
•  -  -         A  fortune 

-  cracking. 
:    ■     -  -  "-.'aworkwas 

rades  were 

;  -  .  v:-.r:^rncies.  Even 

the  new  Palace  of  Pioneers  of  a  thousand 
magazine  features  had  begun  to  succumb  in 
its  first  year  of  operation,  chipping  apart  be- 
fore it  was  fully  fitted  out. 

As  in  every  :  '  ::ng  in  the  land, 

one  must  wait  -  :'nove  one's  coat, 

hat,  scarf,  r      -  .  r.-ihoes  when  enter- 

ing the  P;  i:e  and  hand  them  to 

the   overvv  ::-,  .        -.croom   attendant.  The 
morning  line  at  the  Lenin  Library,  as  every 
fcr-'sT  ituder.t  discovers,  can  consume  hours. 

itiently  for  the  listless  atten- 
-  s  things  and  hand  one  the 
.  •  -  the  way  out,  the 

tiresome  t  :  r  repeated  in  re- 

verse, are  taken  in  this 

way  :  already  disadvantaged 

by  a      ;  ind  personal  factors — 

and  no  on  - 

The  list  .ands  is  as  long  as  the 

season,  t  v.  :  r.  woman  goes  to  the 

theater  wi:  -  :c  bag  for  her  "good" 

shoes?  Ever.  ...       .  .....aing  of  elegant  women 

make  this  concession  to  reality,  for  few  are 
^  -  Mih  to  engage  city  streets  in  less  than 

".  loor  boot.  If  you  are  outside  for 
five  minutes  during  the  coldest 
"r.5,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  keep  up 
ishion.  >  Yet  these  are  the  least  of 
-    -cacts.  Buildings  must  be 
:  human  habitation  as  a 
-  ::-e  special  techniques  for 

the  permafrost  that  lies  beneath 
-  -lalf  Russia's  territory  impose  a 
kind  of  "cold  tax"  of  25  percent  or  more  in 


additional  space,  resources,  and  labor.  The 
permafrost  in  the  Lena  River  basin  oi 
reached  a  depth  of  4,920  feet,  the  greatest  ii 
the  world. 

In  the  huge  land  mass  north  of  Moscow 
where  hardly  a  square  meter  is  free  of  it,  the 
first  consideration  is  not  how  to  construct  n€ 
buildings  but — now  as  always — ^how  to  stay 
alive.  One  foreign  visitor  recently  described 
how  he  coped,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  in  the  fa 
north,  where  a  -30=  day  (-22=  F)  feh  like 
warm  spell.  The  traveler  dressed  in  three  paii 
of  long  Johns  over  regular  xmdershorts,  then  pj 
jama  pants  and  outer  trousers.  Two  heavy  ui 
dershirts,  a  knitted  shirt,  a  heavy  sweater, 
fur-lined  jacket,  and  boots  over  two  specii 
pairs  of  socks  were  heaved  on,  and  "on  n 
hands,  a  pair  of  thin  silk  gloves,  then  wool 
ones  .  .  .  and  fur-lined   mittens.  .  .  .  Lastly, 
put  on  the  fur  cap  and  pulled  the  flaps  do\ 
over  my  ears.  Shapeless  as  a  barrel,  I  lumbered 
off  into  the  outside  world.  The  sudden  cole 
hit  me  in  the  face  like  a  fist." 

Avoiding  all  such  stress,  foreigners  w^ho  ar- 
rive in  June.  July,  and  August — as  most  tour 
ists  and  businessmen  do — also  miss  the  nation's 
primary  angles  of  vision  and  frames  of  refer 
ence.  During  the  blissful  but  fleeting  and  some- 
how improbable  interval  when  delicate  north- 
em  green  decorates  drab  cities  and  the  scoxirge 
of  ponderous  clothing  is  miraculously  lifte 
from  shoulders  and  moods,  Russians  are  likely 
to  seem  "pretty  much  like  us,"  with  no  "real'" 
cause  for  being  so  different  in  so  many  ways. 
But  the  leafy  days  of  warmth  and  freedom  are 
numbered  like  secret  documents.  Impatient 
winter  is  rarely  made  to  wait  long.  In  Moscow, 
snow  is  rare  in  August  but  not  unknown.  "The 
nights  waxed  dark  and  the  winter  began  to 
draw  on,"  wrote  a  sixteenth-century  explorer, 
of  late  August  in  the  Russian  north.  During  the 
same  week  four  hundred  years  later,  a  West- 
em  correspondent  noticed  an  agenda  of  an 
apartment-house  "collective'"  posted  below  a 
decaying  Moscow  stairway.  It  featured  a  pep 
talk  about  "Winter  Repairs." 

Thy  neighLor's  overcoat 

THi:  FIRST  lasting  frosts,  however,  ap- 
pear in  late  September.  In  happy  years, 
a  week  or  two  of  Indian  summer  ("old 
woman's  sximmer"  in  Russian)  has  in- 
tervened— more  fragile,  more  prized,  when  it 
appears,  than  summer  itself.  The  turned  leaves 
hold  on  in  a  gesture  of  defiance,  weaving  a 
thin  veil  of  reds  and  yellows  against  slender 
white  branches  of  birches.  .\s  usual.  Pushkin 
captures  every  nuance:  "Now  nature's  tren>- 


ulcus  pale  effect /Suggests  a  victim  richly 
decked.  "  But  the  armada  of  snow-clearing  ma- 
chinery that  is  being  readied  in  Moscow's  mu- 
nicipal garages  for  the  imminent  invasion  re- 
sembles so  many  battalions  of  tanks. 

In  October,  cold  rains  issue  from  a  grim  sky 
during  the  day  and  the  nasty  wet  freezes  over- 
night. The  several  million  peasants  who  daily 
push  and  plod  through  Moscow  searching  for 
necessities  unavailable  in  the  countryside  are 
already  in  the  quilted  jackets  that  will  be  but- 
toned around  them  for  most  of  their  waking 
hours  until  spring.  Gorky  Park's  beloved  swans 
are  removed  from  their  pond  before  it  freezes, 
and  the  paths  are  ribbons  of  mud.  "Winter's 
coming,"  says  a  pensioner  encamped  on  his 
bench  in  an  otherwise  empty  public  garden. 
How  does  he  feel  about  it?  Shrugging  stooped 
shoulders,  he  offers,  "There's  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it,"'  Russia's  motto  of  patience, 
resignation,  and  submission. 

The  trees  are  now  entirely  bare,  and  their 
leaves  have  been  carefully  swept  from  the 
streets.  For  seven  months,  the  only  foliage, 
apart  from  much-loved  house  plants,  will  be 
the  dark  myrtle  of  the  firs.  Moisture  streaks 
and  stains  the  pasty  yellow  of  prerevolution- 
ary  houses,  while  most  of  the  new  prefabri- 
cated apartment  buildings  look  like  cell  blocks 
against  the  gunmetal  sky.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  dreariness  of  Russian  cities,  but 
little  manages  to  convey  the  full  extent  of  their 
gloom  at  Halloween.  Only  the  log  cabins  on 
back  streets  and  in  former  thieves'  quarters 
are  picturesque,  but  they  are  wretched  to  live 
in  and  scheduled  for  demolition.  People  are 
edgy  and  morose.  It  is  as  if  the  planet  has  en- 
tered some  cosmic  dismalness.  Even  the  hard 
times  of  ice  and  iron  air  seem  preferable,  es- 
pecially in  the  villages,  whose  roads  are  im- 
passable moats  of  mud. 

By  November,  the  first  snows  have  come 
and  gone  I  traditionally,  it  should  fall  and 
melt  thrice  before  arriving  for  good  I ,  and  few 
but  the  political  and  cultural  elite  will  eat  fresh 
food  again  until  spring,  except  as  a  holiday 
treat.  Outside  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  the  mo- 
notony of  diet — and  the  unhealthiness,  for  this 
surely  helps  spread  the  annual  cold  and  in- 
fluenza epidemics — is  far  worse.  Meat  can  be 
virtually  unobtainable,  but  fresh  fruit  and  veg- 
etables, apart  from  autumn  cabbage  and  car- 
rots, are  invisible.  The  prima  ballerina  of 
Perm,  a  large  industrial  center  in  the  Urals, 
queues  until  her  feet  freeze  for  a  few  stunted 
scallions  to  supply  the  vitamins  she  needs  on 
the  days  of  her  performances. 

Meanwhile  the  cold  advances,  sometimes  in 
sharp  ambush.  The  rain  has  turned  icy,  and 
at  railroad  yards,  where  even  the  most  padded 


worker  hurries  to  the  fire  as  often  as  he  can, 
goods  are  handled  with  winter's  sloth  and 
clumsiness.  (  Engineers  tell  me,  more  in  de- 
spair than  disgust,  of  huge  stocks  lost  and 
ruined  in  the  snow. )  An  hour  watching  the 
October  Revolution  parade  in  Red  Square  se- 
verely pains  the  extremities  of  Westerners  who 
have  not  taken  seriously  the  admonitions  of 
hotel  doormen  and  chambermaids  to  dress 
warmly.  Well  before  this,  Russians  themselves 
have  unpacked  their  winter  gear  or,  when  their 
tiny  rooms  are  too  cramped  with  furniture  and 
bodies  to  accommodate  the  bulk,  retrieved  it 
from  storage.  The  overcoats  smell  of  moth- 
balls and  of  years  of  wet  and  dust. 

Dark  and  ponderous,  ill  cut  and  ill  fitting, 
the  weighty  coats  are  nevertheless  more  sub- 
stantial than  most  Western  models.  Together 
with  the  metro  system  and  the  export  brands 
of  vodka,  they  afford  a  welcome  opportunity 
for  conversation  with  Russians  about  something 
they  make  better  than  Westerners,  and  simul- 
taneously provide  a  clue  to  Russian  survival 
on  earnings  seemingly  too  paltry  to  support 
life  in  this  climate.  A  pound  of  tomatoes  or 
cucumbers  from  the  peasant  market  may  be 
prohibitively  expensive,  but  government  pol- 
icy keeps  the  staples  of  bread  and  potatoes 
relatively  cheap.  Similarly,  such  "frills"  as  a 
fashionable  pair  of  boots  or  an  imported  sweat- 
er can  cost  a  secretary  more  than  her  monthly 
wage,  but  a  standard  woolen  overcoat  is  cheap 
by  comparison — not  much  more,  in  fact,  than 
a  pair  of  black-market  Levi's. 

An  urban  Russian's  overcoat  is  a  manifest 
mark  of  standing,  which  is  why  most  people 
try  to  own  a  warm  and  imposing  one.  In  one 
of  Gogol's  most  forceful  stories,  "The  Over- 
coat," a  woeful  St.  Petersburg  clerk  who  elic- 
its nothing  but  contempt  saves  and  saves  to 
acquire,  at  last,  a  new  greatcoat  of  the  kind 


'Like  horse 
thieves  in  the 
old  American 
West,  the 
notion  of  a  coat 
stealer  shocked 
everyone." 
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  The  handsome  garment  quickly  transforms  the 

RUSSIAN  wretched  minion's  life.  Before  it  is  stolen  and 
WINTER  he  catches  his  lileral  death  of  cold,  he  is  re- 
ceived socially  by  his  superiors,  fussed  over, 
promoted.  A  trial  I  happened  on  in  a  Moscow 
People's  Court  seemed  intended  as  confirma- 
tion of  how  little  has  changed  in  the  century 
and  a  half  since  "The  Overcoat"  appeared. 
The  imported  chesterfield  of  a  rich  student, 
the  son  of  a  prominent  official,  had  disap- 
peared from  his  school  cloakroom.  Treating 
the  matter  with  the  gravity  worthy  of  a  bank 
robbery,  the  court  lectured  all  present  in  the 
stuffy  room  even  more  severely  than  usual. 
Like  horse  thieves  in  the  old  American  West, 
the  notion  of  a  coat  stealer  shocked  everyone. 
(Telling  me  their  life  stories,  survivors  of  war, 
,»  purges,  and  labor  camps  have  dwelled  on  the 

shattering  shock  to  them  when  their  coats  were 
lost  or  stolen.  It  was  more  appalling,  more 
threatening,  than  bankruptcy.) 

The  student's  missing  chesterfield  was  an 
oddity,  for  most  Russian  overcoats  are  su- 
premely conventional,  and  only  a  handful  of 
patterns  seems  to  exist  for  the  entire  country. 
When  the  season  for  them  arrives  in  October, 
everyone  dons  his  in  the  course  of  a  week,  as 
if  by  decree.  After  this,  it  becomes  de  rigueur 
as  the  eternal  portrait  of  Lenin  in  the  office. 
A  mere  jacket  is  never  worn,  and  neither  is  a 
raincoat  with  an  alpaca  lining  that  makes  it 
more  effective  than  most  overcoats.  A  garment 
must  be  seen  to  be  warm,  accepted  as  a  proper 
overcoat.  Wearers  of  less  can  expect  matronly 
strangers  to  wag  a  finger  in  their  faces.  "Young 
man,  your  coat  is  too  thin.  This  is  winter. 
Change  it  for  a  proper  one  immediately."  This 
scolding  is  only  exceeded  when  one  ventures 
outdoors  without  a  scarf  and  hat.  In  my  fool- 
hardiness  my  accosters  apparently  perceived  a 
challenge  to  an  article  of  faith,  and  responded 
with  outrage.  Winter  must  not  be  trifled  with. 

Only  a  handful  of  teenagers  and  tough  guys 
make  a  pretense  of  being  untroubled  by  the 
cold.  On  the  mildest  days,  they  strut  about 
without  gloves  or  hats  outside  certain  metro 
stations,  where  factory-  and  shopgirls  dally  in 
the  heated  halls,  keeping  an  eye  peeled  for 
anyone  inclined  to  step  inside  to  pick  them 
up.  In  the  virtual  absence,  outside  of  all  but  the 
biggest  cities,  of  pubs,  cafes,  bars,  and  other 
such  facilities,  these  stations  have  established 
themselves  as  meeting  places.  The  young  man's 
exposed  head  of  hair  is  the  rough  equivalent 
of  a  California  motorcyclist's  leather,  but  he 
is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  One  of 
Pushkin's  numberless  memorable  images  is 
that  of  a  naughty  boy  laughing  ofF  his  frozen 
fingers  while  his  mother  scolds  from  her  win- 


dow. Schoolchildren  are  required  to  learn  this 
stanza  of  Eugene  Onegin  by  heart. 

And  even  nonchalant  adolescents  know  the 
half  dozen  words  for  "coat"  in  common  use, 
each  representing  a  fine  distinction  of  weight, 
make,  and  purpose — and  together  testifying, 
like  the  dozen  Arabic  words  for  "camel,"  to 
the  importance  of  the  thing  in  the  national  way 
of  life.  The  warm  sensation  of  luxury  produced 
on  the  ear  by  the  majestic  syllables  of  shuba 
spreads  through  the  stomach  like  cognac  after 
a  day  of  cross-country  skiing.  Shuba  means 
"fur  coat."  "Winter  without  a  shuba  isnt 
shaming,  just  freezing,"  goes  another  old  say- 
ing. But,  like  much  of  Russia's  best  produce, 
most  good  pelts  are  exported;  apart  from  high 
officials,  who  have  access  to  a  special  network 
of  shops  closed  to  the  public,  and  those  ar- 
tists, like  concert  pianists  and  ballet  dancers, 
who  earn  precious  foreign  currency,  no  Rus- 
sian can  conceive  of  acquiring  anything  but 
the  cheapest  kind  of  fur  coat.  The  luxurious 
ones  worn  by  foreigners  provoke  amazement 
and  envy. 


UCH  IS  rightly  made  of  Russian 
cities  "warming  into  life"  by  the  first 
heavy  snowfall.  "For  a  short  while," 
Wright  Miller  has  noted,  "it  seems 
as  though  one  has  entered  a  more  benign  sea- 
son instead  of  a  grimmer  one,  and  strangers 
exchange  remarks  as  though  it  were  spring 


It's 


It  has 


The  snow  brightens 


everything,  beckons  everyone  out  of  doors 
with  his  skis,  sled,  or  snowshoes.  But  however 
much  this  has  been  looked  forward  to  as  an 
end  to  the  dreary  autumn  mud,  however  wel- 
come the  first  bracing  day  of  white  wonder- 
land, one's  pleasure  in  the  coming  of  genuine 
winter  expires  when  the  annual  novelty  be- 
comes the  annual  trial  and  people  are  "re- 
minded too  dumbly  of  other  interminable  win- 
ters— a  formless  and  inescapable  burden  like 
the  shawls  of  old  age."  By  mid-December 
Russians  are  already  weary  of  their  cross. 

It  is  now  gray:  a  solid  plane  of  cloud  presses 
remorselessly  on  earth  and  shoulders.  Anc 
cutting:  icicles  hanging  from  cornices  anc 
rain  gutters  seem  part  of  some  sinister  ancieni 
architecture.  And  still:  overwhelming  sadnes; 
sounds  like  the  wail  of  a  Siberian  folksong 
in  the  subduing  hush  of  Russia's  expanse.  Likf 
labor-camp  inmates  permitted  food  parcels 
the  population  is  treated  to  occasional  cher 
ished  gifts.  A  bright  day  is  polished  turquoise 
the  sparkling  air  scrubs  your  lungs,  the  sur 
on  the  snow's  crust  makes  you  smile.  Face; 
flush  with  bonhomie  and  with  the  exaltec 
beauty,  while  people  talk  of  the  good  old  day. 
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when  I  was  young  and  we  used  to  have  real 
rests." 

The  sight  of  Russian  children  on  such  days 
*  enchanting.  Bundled  from  head  to  foot,  rec- 
ognizable as  human  forms  only  by  the  scarves 
netted  around  their  necks,  they  have  the  red 
eses  and  red  cheeks  of  dolls,  the  squealing 
iughter,  as  they  pat  their  snowmen,  of  a  for- 
otten.  innocent  childhood.  Visitors  lucky 
neugh  to  witness  such  a  treat  leave  with 
s  much  fond  sentiment  for  winter  as  for  re- 
tored  churches  and  caviar.  Again  they  have 
lisapprehended,  for  such  picture-postcard 
ays — of  twigs  frozen  like  lace  and  of  the 
mell  of  a  world  of  fresh  snow  spiced  by  pi- 
ozhki  sold  from  stalls — are  as  rare  as  roses 
1  January  or,  indeed,  as  caviar,  which  ordi- 
ary  Russians  almost  never  see. 

Cold  to  the  Utter  limit 


H 


f  thi 


amburg's  annual  average  of  daily 
sunshine  is  3.7  hours,  less  than  any 
other  major  European  city — except 
Moscow,  which  gets  less  than  half 
and  almost  nothing  in  winter.  From 
Ictober  through  February,  the  average  is  fif- 
;en  minutes  a  day — compared,  for  example, 
ith  "foggy"  London's  two  and  a  half  hours, 
rem  November  through  January,  it  is  six 
linutes  daily.  "A  grey  pall  hangs  far  too  of- 
;n  over  Moscow,"  writes  an  Englishman 
1  admirable  understatement.  "There  is  no 
aangeable  seaborne  weather  here.  .  .  ."  Win- 
;r  snow^  is  much  more  common  than  winter 
jn.  A  fresh  dusting  of  it  usually  falls  every 
;w  hours,  often  pushed  into  faces  by  raw 
inds  blowing  in  from  the  steppes.  "Every 
lusion  you  may  have  had  about  enduring 
ussian  cold  is  undone  by  wind,"  the  under- 
ated  Englishman  continues,  "and  a  five-mile- 
a-hour  breeze  has  a  grip  like  an  iron  mask, 
wice  that  speed  is  already  a  blizzard.  .  .  ." 
In  short,  the  wind  and  snow  are  in  measures 
nlike  any  you  have  seen.  Yet  no  matter  how 
lany  roads  it  closes  and  roofs  it  crushes,  no 
latter  how  much  effort  is  required  to  prevent 
ich  misfortunes,  snow  is  child's  play  com- 
ared  with  the  chief  curse  and  main  enemy: 
)ld  so  severe  that  birds  freeze  in  flight,  as 
^t  another  saying  has  it. 
Although  literary  critics  debate  the  mean- 
ig  of  Dostoevsky's  dictum  that  "Russia  is 
freak  of  nature,"  victims  of  the  country's 
old  mutter  that  it  is  the  first  and  most  fun- 
amental  circumstance  to  stumble  beyond  the 
Drmal.  During  hard  snaps  the  chill  is  so  in- 
:nse  that  the  continent  seems  paralyzed.  "You 
i.unch  yourself  out  of  double  doors  and  into 


the  street  and  you  gasp,"  Wright  Miller  re- 
members. "You  narrow  your  shrinking  nostrils 
to  give  your  lungs  a  chance  to  get  acclimatized, 
but  you  gasp  again  and  you  go  on  gasping.  .  .  . 
Another  moment,  surely,  and  the  whole  nostril 
will  freeze  over:  in  a  panic  you  warm  your 
nose  with  your  glove,  and  you  go  on  gasping. 
Half  an  hour's  walk  gives  you  the  exercise  of 
an  ordinary  afternoon.  ...  It  is  impossible, 
you  think,  to  bear  it  all  for  long.  .  .  ." 

The  worst  day  I  remember  was  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Yaroslavl,  150  miles  northeast  of 
Moscow.  Swift  and  broad  in  summer  at  this 
point,  the  Volga  River  was  frozen  so  solid  that 
giant  trucks  crossed  back  and  forth  like  ants 
over  the  ice.  The  greater  surprise  came  from 
the  miracle  of  how  man  or  machine  managed 


'A  block  of 
pain,  the  cold 
crippled  as  it 
made  rigid, 
seeming  to 
burn  brick  and 
skin  white." 
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George  Feifer        move  in  the  searing  hurt.  I  had  never  imag- 

 -777-::;  ;    ined  the  existence  of  anything  so  jJitiless.  A 

KLbblAA  block  of  pain,  the  cold  crippled  as  it  made 
WINTER     rigid,  seeming  to  burn  brick  and  skin  white. 

Wrapped  up  like  sick  whales  in  smocks, 
scarves,  and  shawls,  a  few  women  were  try- 
ing to  sell  pitiful  knickknacks  from  outdoor 
stalls,  again  recalling  Chekhov.  "Cold  to  the 
utter  limit,  and  drafts  blowing  into  the  stall 
from  all  sides  like  into  a  mousetrap.  .  .  .  You 
go  stiff  from  top  to  bottom,  go  into  a  stupor, 
turn  more  malicious  than  the  cold  itself.  .  .  . 
You  start  begrudging  your  family  their  daily 
bread.  .  .  .  The  cold  makes  people  mean,  starts 
them  slurping  vodka."' 

Russian  winter  is  not  simply  colder  than 
winter  elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  difference  in 
degree  becomes  a  difference  in  kind.  In  the 
"amphitheater  staring  at  the  North  Pole,"  as 
geographers  have  called  the  country,  Yaroslavl 
— or  any  other  city — is  far  from  the  crudest 
place.  Cities  are  merely  queues  and  shortages 
and  endless  "fixing"  to  obtain  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  a  Sunday  chicken.  Scant  light  penetrates 
the  deeply  recessed  double  windows,  and 
months  of  sealed  refuge  in  the  sour  stuffiness 
of  communal  apartments  can  cause  claustro- 
phobia: but  there  is  activity  and  a  measure  of 
recreation  for  relief.  The  open  country,  on  the 


other  hand,  is  "an  icy  white  desolation"  thi 
can  swallow  poor  souls  a  few  hundred  metei 
from  a  village — while  life  in  the  village  itse 
remains  its  "grim  and  ancient  self."  "  'Ti 
winter,  what  can  one  do  in  the  country?"  : 
Pushkin's  playful  description  of  the  stupor. 

Siberia's  cold,  the  product  of  a  vast  ant 
cyclone  that  controls  the  atmosphere  from  Oi 
tober  to  April,  belongs  to  yet  another  orde 
Over  a  land  mass  as  large  as  \^  estern  Europ 
and  northern  America  together,  machine  ste< 
snaps  like  icicles,  truck  tires  explode,  an 
rivers  freeze  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  Foi 
thousand  miles  from  Moscow,  the  coldest  ii 
habited  place  on  earth  is  here,  in  a  valley  i 
northeastern  \akutia  that  registered  a  ten 
perature  of  -70°  (-94°F  1  in  1959.  The  mea 
Februarv  temperature  in  the  village  of  Verkl 
oyansk  is  -50°  (-58°Fi.  Milk  is  sold  by  th 
weight  of  its  solid  bricks. 

Measured  in  terms  of  this  pain  and  the  n 
luctance  to  face  it.  almost  any  day  betwee 
September  and  April  can  bring  outsiders 
fair  distance  toward  understanding  why  Ru! 
sia  is  .  .  .  different.  September  9,  1969 — t 
pick  at  random  from  one  of  my  own  yeai 
in  Russia — is  a  tawny  autumn  day  in  Pari 
with  an  afternoon  temperature  of  13°  (  55°F 
In  Moscow,  it  is  -2°  I  28°F  I  and  snowing.  0 


inuary  20,  1970,  the  thermometer  is  at  14° 
57°F)  in  Rome  and  3°  (  37°F)  in  Reykjavik, 
(oscow's  temperature  is  a  commonplace  -17° 
TF  l.  On  March  18,  1977,  Berlin  enjoyed  a 
[  ;rnal  14°  (  57°F),  while  Budapest  and  Brus- 
I  ;ls  were  at  16°  (61°F).  Moscow  warmed  up 
i  I  just  below  freezing.  And  when  a  long  cold 
)ell  paralyzed  northern  Europe  during  the 
j  rst  days  of  1979  with  an  uncharacteristic  -5° 
I  IS°F  \  to -10°  (  14°F),  Russian  wags  repeated 
lother  of  their  sayings:  "That's  not  winter, 
's  summer  in  a  winter  dress."  Throughout 
st  year's  uncommonly  severe  winter  in  north- 
■n  Europe,  when  the  new  appreciation  of 
lergy  costs  made  the  cold  more  menacing 
;  lan  I  can  remember,  people  who  knew  of  my 
,  loscow  years  kept  saying,  "Now  we  know 
,  hat  Russians  are  stuck  with."  Since  they 
I  lew  nothing  of  the  kind — at  the  time,  Moscow 
ias  rigid  at  -40°   ( -'JO°F )— their  taste  of 
scomfort  only  underlined  how  remote  the 
i  al  thing  was  to  them. 

I  Seen  on  a  page  and  in  a  comfortably  heated 
i  loni.  these  statistics  tend  even  more  than 
;  est  to  disguise  the  phenomenon  measured. 
]  ut  a  few  hours  outdoors  on  the  worst  day 
i  )u  can  manage  this  winter  will  help  you 
j  lagine  the  daily  demands  they  imply  on  ev- 
I  y  last  Russian,  and  thereby  begin  to  suggest 
e  enormity  of  their  effect  on  national  life 
id  national  perceptions.  You  must  also  bear 
mind,  however,  that  the  difference  between 
j°  (a  March  day  in  Mallorca)  and  5°  (the 
>me  day  in  Hamburg)  is  far  less  than  the 
sparity  between  5°  and  -5°  (the  same  day 
Moscow  ) .  Hardship  increases  geometrically 
.  temperatures  drop  toward  their  lower  ex- 
emes. 


YET  RUSSIAN  winter's  power  lies  in 
more  than  temperature.  Parts  of 
Scandinavia,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States — especially  Alaska — produce 
lells  of  equal  severity.  Outside  of  Siberia, 
ith  its  small  population  of  hardy  souls,  the 
jonizing  days  of  -30°  with  a  brisk  wind  are 
w.  Unless  first-time  visitors  arrive  during 
le  of  these  daunting  spells,  they  may  won- 
;r  what  the  fuss  if  about.  As  Christmas  ap- 
oached  in  my  own  first  winter,  the  early 
onths  of  which  had  been  less  punishing  than 
d  expected,  I  scoffed  and  crowed  to  myself, 
could  take  this  better  than  they  could. 
My  bravado  soon  stuck  in  my  throat.  By 
jhruary,  skin  flakes,  and  shoulders  ache  from 
ipporting  the  weight  of  the  inescapable  over- 
eat. Beyond  this  palpable  weariness  in  bone 
id  joint  lurks  a  general  fatigue  produced  by 
lily  shocks  and  stresses,  and  by  the  perma- 


nent tension  of  struggling  in  vain.  Now,  when 
a  trip  out  of  doors  is  unavoidable,  you  bun- 
dle yourself  into  your  fetters  of  clothing  and 
trudge  resentfully  through  the  besieged  streets, 
conscious  at  each  step  that  this  is  a  land  of 
struggle  and  hardship.  And  of  procrastination: 
like  so  many  others,  you  are  less  and  less  will- 
ing to  take  on  the  dirty  ice.  You  postpone  yet 
again  what  you'd  resolved  to  accomplish,  find 
yet  another  reason  to  stay  put  in  your  warm 
shabby  nook,  where  you  ruminate  and  muse 
instead  of  working.  In  the  desolate  villages 
lost  somewhere  in  the  mist,  millions  of  col- 
lective farmers  are  not  only  idling  in  their 
huts  but  have  kept  to  their  beds  for  warmth. 
"Then  I  am  sitting  with  one,  two,  three,  four, 
six,  eight,  ten,  twelve  glasses  of  beer  before 
me,"  as  a  privileged,  uncommonly  honest  col- 
lective-farm chairman  described  his  winter 
nights  to  a  foreign  friend.  "And  I  am  thinking, 
thinking,  thinkingV 

Announcements  of  sunset  and  sunrise  claim 
that  the  days  are  getting  longer,  but  the  sun 
has  apparently  dissolved  and  the  darkness  that 
persists  until  mid-morning  begins  its  dismal 
return  shortly  after  lunch.  Hardly  visible  in 
the  afternoon  snowfall,  the  glory  to  the  so- 
viet people!  sign  atop  the  State  Planning 
Committee  building  looks  like  a  grim  parody, 
erected  to  remind  the  masses  of  their  helpless- 
ness against  their  oppression.  Lenin's  sister's 
birthday  is  celebrated.  The  radio  drones  on 
about  the  production  of  bauxite  and  the  130th 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of  The  Com- 
munist Manifesto.  Outside,  snow-removal  ma- 
chinery deals  efficiently  with  the  drifts  border- 
ing the  roads,  while  crews  of  women  in  black 
shawls — "bowed  and  patient  witnesses  to  the 
incubus  of  the  winter" — deal  with  last  night's 
new  dusting,  swinging  their  witches'  besoms 
in  the  age-old  scything  motion.  In  1553,  Rich- 
ard Chancellor,  whom  the  English  called  their 
"discoverer  of  Muscovy,"  noted  that  these  ele- 
ments made  him  "very  pensive,  heavy  and  sor- 
rowful." The  difference  between  Russian  cold 
and  the  cold  one  has  known  and  enjoyed  lies 
in  the  accumulation  of  hard  days  and  hostile 
effects.  It  is  the  difference,  in  short,  between 
hope  and  immutability. 

This  is  why  the  metaphoric  overcoats  are 
suffered  even  when  unnecessary.  Rare  as  thaws 
are,  every  winter  has  its  share  of  them.  The 
mild  spells,  if  they  persist,  may  rid  the  cities 
entirely  of  snow.  Now  a  topcoat  will  do,  or 
even  a  warm  jacket;  yet  on  goes  the  full  win- 
ter paraphernalia  as  if  by  law.  Near  Lenin 
Stadium,  a  group  of  teenage  boys  are  dripping 
sweat  in  their  gear,  yet  none  has  thought  to 
lighten  it.  On  a  morning  of  9°  (45°F),  a  Peo- 
ple's Court,  where  pensioners  will  while  away 


'In  the  desolate 
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tive farmers 
are  not  only 
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Georo-e  Feifer    another  day  as  spectators,  is  torrid:  but  asked 

 ^ttt;  :    ^^"hy  they  did  not  leave  their  too-large  great- 

RL  SSIAN     coats  at  home,  the  desiccated  men  cannot  quite 
WINTER     understand  the  question.  Leave  their  security 
at  home?  Go  about  "undressed"  in  February? 


Cold-comfort  country 


Comparison  of 

average  Januarj 

tenipwatur^s* 

Acapiilco 

78 

Amsterdam 

37 

Astraklian 

16 

Athens 

48 

Atlanta 

42 

Baltimore 

42 

Barcelona 

49 

Belfast 

40 

Belgrade 

32 

Berlin 

30 

Bombay 

75 

Budapest 

30 

Buenos  Aires 

74 

Cairo 

56 

Capetown 

69 

Cape  Zlieianiva, 

U.S.S.R. 

0 

Chicago 

24 

Copenhagen 

33 

Dawson,  Yukon 

-20 

Detroit 

26 

Dublin 

41 

Duluth 

9 

Fairbanks 

-12 

Frobisher  Bay,  North 

west  Territories 

-13 

Gene\a 

34 

Guayaquil 

79 

Hamburg 

31 

Helsinki 

22 

Hong  Kong 

60 

Honolulu 

Houston 

'2 

Irkutsk 

Jerusalem 

Johannesburg 

68 

Kansas  City 

28 

Lagos 

81 

Lenkoran.  U.S.S.R. 

38 

Leningrad 

17 

Lisbon 

51 

London 

39 

Los  Angeles 

57 

Lunar  night 

-261 

Madrid 

40 

Maracaibo 

82 

.Mars 

-22 

Marseilles 

46 

.Melbourne 

68 

INTER,  then,  is  not  only  a  long, 
forbidding  reality  but  also  a  con- 
cept of  tribulation,  a  kind  of 
symbol  and  abstraction.  Today's 
apartment  houses,  like  peasants'  huts  of  old, 
are  heated  to  the  point  of  suffocation.  The 
maze  of  ponderous  doors  at  entrances  is  main- 
tained even  with  metal-and-glass  architecture. 
Again  and  again  in  Russian  life,  one  encoun- 
ters arrangements  not  merely  for  treating  win- 
ter with  the  respect  it  deserves  but  for  pro- 
tecting against  expired  threats.  "We  don't  go 
out  at  night  for  fear  of  the  wolves,  of  which 
we  have  great  abundance,"  wrote  an  English 
traveler  in  1820.  "They  are  driven  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather  nearer  than  usual  to  the 
abodes  of  men.  When  the  frost  is  very  great, 
the  poor  little  birds  fall  to  the  ground.  .  .  ." 
It  is  as  if  these  fears  lingered  in  the  collective 
subconscious. 

Needless  to  say,  a  link  does  exist  between 
winter's  ardors  and  their  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation. Popular  Russian  novelists,  in  the  thrill- 
ers of  their  day,  often  gripped  their  readers 
with  stories  of  heroes  who  survived  by  drag- 
ging themselves  one  more  frozen  mile  through 
a  death  valley  of  snow  and  ice.  The  most  ter- 
rifying nightmare  was  that  of  the  blinding 
blizzard  that  would  suddenly  blow  up  to  cut 
off  travelers  from  the  world  and  condemn  them 
to  certain  death.  "The  blizzard  was  so  strong," 
goes  a  line  from  one  of  Tolstoy's  stories,  the 
most  celebrated  in  this  genre,  "that,  bending 
full  forward  and  gripping  my  overcoat  flaps 
with  both  hands,  I  could  hardly  force  myself 
onward  over  the  shuddering  snow  that  the 
wind  was  carrying  away  from  under  iny  feet, 
hardly  make  the  few  steps  that  separated  me 
from  my  sleigh."  Even  in  the  cities,  such 
deaths  continue.  A  famous  Leningrad  ballet- 
master  named  Alexei  Pisarov  could  not  feel 
his  way  home  after  an  evening  of  drinking. 
He  curled  himself  up  against  a  fence,  where 
his  rigid  remains  were  found  the  following 
morning.  That  week,  a  Moscow  bookkeeper 
came  to  the  same  grisly  end.  and  it  doesn't 
really  matter  wliether  the  annual  talk  of  stu- 
dent corpses  found  in  the  snow  after  revels  is 
reliable.  The  verv  telling  of  such  stories  af- 
fects one's  attitude. 

In  these  ways,  the  countrv  lives  in  the  ge- 


ography and  the  history  of  its  difficult  pas 
Although  some  inhabited  places  are  farth' 
north  on  the  map  or  actually  colder.  Russia 
numbing  heritage  of  isolation  and  backwar 
ness  makes  it  more  frozen.  Much  of  Scanc 
navia  lies  above  the  settled  parts  of  Russi 
but  its  people  are  intellectually  and  spiritual 
tha^\■ed  by  the  sea,  relieved  and  enriched  1 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  £ 
though  winters  in  Ontario  can  be  as  hard 
in  Kalinin  Province  i  Ottawa's  and  \^  innipt-. 
average  January  temperatures  are  lower  tl: 
Moscow's  I.  Canada,  on  the  whole,  was  sett! 
when  man  had  sufficiently  equipped  him? 
to  reduce  their  terrors.  Russia,  with  its  ancit 
memories  and  myths,  remains  psychological 
the  most  northern  of  nations. 

No  single  factor  forms  a  national  charact 
but  winter's  dominance  is  surely  Russia's  pri 
cipal  influence.  Year  after  year,  as  I  reportd 
about  aspects  of  the  country's  social  and  ec- 
nomic  life,  from  the  appearance  of  the  priva' 
car  to  the  problem  of  epidemic  drunkenne 
I  felt  I  was  omitting  the  central  one.  As  a  c 
tified  "Soviet  specialist,"  I  was  suppose, 
qualified  to  teach  Soviet  politics  and  societ. 
yet  without  sufficient  residence  in  Russia  > 
feel  the  inhuman  weather  and  feeble  hum.j 
responses.  I'd  have  missed  the  keys.  In  a  sensj 
all  the  academic  nuance  I  d  mastered  abot 
tlie  exercise  of  police  and  other  powers,  t; 
channels  of  absolute  authority,  took  me  stea- 
ily  away  from  Russian  perspectives  and  p- 
orities  as  revealed  by  reactions  to  the  desj  ■ 
tism  of  a  sullen  February  morning.  For  stifli » 
as  it  is,  deceitful  and  vengeful  at  the  slightd 
provocation,  the  dictatorship  is  a  margirl 
addition  to  Russia's  older,  heavier  chaii. 
More  depressing  than  I  had  imagined  fri  • 
textbooks,  the  brutalization  of  political  lift 
also  less  important  because  it  is  subsidiai  \ 
climate,  geography,  and  mood,  the  chief 
pressors  of  everyday  existence. 

BEFORE  its  collapse  under  the  strain  . 
the  First  \^'orld  War,  prerevolutit.- 
ary  Russia  was  closing  the  gap  li- 
tween  its  attitudes  and  those  of  te 
\^  est.  Totalitarianism  has  pushed  it  back  to  D 
older  set.  more  like  those  that  reigned  wlm 
winter's  rule  shaped  the  Russian  outlook.  N«r 
as  then,  there  is  a  tendency  to  drift  into  "f;i- 
cies  and  musings  .  .  .  especially  in  the  log 
winter  nights."'  Now  as  then,  the  average  Rs- 
sian  is  grateful  for  small  mercies:  happy  tie 
to  be  spared  death  by  freezing  or  starvii;, 
and  now  to  be  granted  a  standard  of  living  aid 
a  ration  of  freedoms  intolerable  to  most  Wft- 
erners.  Now  as  then,  long  periods  of  aust:- 
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and  confinement  are  punctuated  by  wild 
I  urges  and  carousals  to  shut  out  dreary,  op- 
(■?>ive  reality. 

The  Russians'  exceptional  ability  to  suffer 
id  does  not  blunt  its  overall  effects.  When 
reed  or  inspired  to  endure  winter's  punisli- 
ent,  they  do  it  better  than  most.  "They  are 
kind  of  people  .  .  .  most  patient  in  extremity 
cold,  above  all  others,"  wrote  an  observer 
Tsar  Ivan  Vasilievich's  sixteenth-century 
my.  "For  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
ow  and  is  grown  terrible  and  hard  with  the 
Dst,  this  Russ  hangs  up  his  mantle  or  sol- 
ar's coat  against  that  part  whence  the  wind 
id  snow  drives  and  so,  making  a  little  fire, 
!S  down  with  his  back  towards  the  weath- 
, .  .  ."  The  extraordinary  toleration  of  pain 
splayed  at  Stalingrad,  in  the  siege  of  Len- 
grad,  and  in  hundreds  of  unpublicized  World 
ar  II  battles  (  where  troops  stayed  at  their 
)sts  until  many  froze  to  death  )  is  nothing 
'w  in  Russian  history. 

In  matters  of  winter  survival,  the  otherwise 
ickward  muzhik  far  surpassed  the  world's 
est  efficient  army.  His  traditional  felt  boot 
eserved  life  for  hours,  while  the  best  Wehr- 
acht  leather  doomed  legs  to  amputation;  and 
here  German  tanks  froze  solid,  oil  and  all, 
ussian  drivers  managed  to  keep  some  of 
eirs  moving.  It  is  also  true  that  a  handful 

"polar  bears"  swim  alongside  January  ice, 
id  that  at  the  $10  billion  BAM  railroad  un- 
;r  construction  from  Siberia's  Lake  Baikal 

the  Amur  River  near  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
)me  workers  stay  on  the  job  at  -50°  (-60°F). 
ut  although  most  Russians  are  proud  of  the 
ition's  feats  on  empty  stomachs,  even  boast 

the  salubrious  properties  of  freezing  days, 

favorite  old  saying  asserts  that  making  a 
)od  face  when  dealt  poor  cards  is  not  the 
ime  as  having  good  luck  to  start  with.  These 
icasional  indulgences — mostly  to  foreigners 
-are  largely  an  exercise  in  making  the  best 
it  of  unpleasant  reality.  Apart  from  this  oc- 
isional  satisfaction  at  bemg  tested  and  sur- 
ving,  Russians  indeed  regard  their  weather 
>  bad  luck.  A  Moscow  University  coed  with 

fondness  for  Shakespeare  summed  up  the 
jneral  outlook.  "Are  we  not  human?"  she 
lallenged  when  I  asked  whether  they  didn't, 
fter  all,  become  accustomed  to  their  climate. 
If  you  freeze  us,  do  we  not  shiver?"  She 
light  as  easily  have  quoted  "Russian  bones 
>ve  warmth,"  or  "Steam  won't  break  bones. 
There  it's  warm,  it's  also  good."  All  such 
ammonsense  expressions  can  help  explain 
)me  otherwise  puzzling  habits  and  attitudes, 
f  which  the  most  striking  is  the  dichotomy  in 
ussian  life  that  seems  almost  to  split  every- 
ae's  personality. 


Winter— a  state  of  mind 


A GATHERING  of  Russian  friends  is  one 
of  civilization's  richer  pleasures.  All 
the  legendary  national  characteristics 
of  hospitality,  candor,  and  generosity 
flourish  on  such  occasions,  whose  informality 
and  intimacy  are  difficult  to  convey  to  some- 
one who  hasn't  experienced  them,  or  who  has 
experienced  the  opposite  atmosphere  on  Mos- 
cow's straitlaced  streets.  Above  all,  what  distin- 
guishes Russian  social,  as  opposed  to  official, 
relationships  is  a  quality  of  naturalness  and 
"sincerity,"  an  ambience  in  which  friends, 
and  even  recent  acquaintances,  feel  supreme- 
ly at  ease  with  one  another.  But  these  intense 
delights  of  warmth  and  understanding  are  ex- 
changed in  personal  relationships,  almost  al- 
ways behind  the  closed  doors  of  rooms  and 
apartments.  In  streets  and  shops — not  to  men- 
tion offices  and  institutions — a  kind  of  jungle 
wariness  and  antagonism  prevails,  seldom  re- 
lieved by  even  the  most  elementary  courtesy. 
From  snarls  at  counters  to  the  traditional  con- 
tempt for  supplicants  in  government  bureaus, 
public  manners  are  the  opposite  of  private. 

These  are  not  two  separate  sets  of  people, 
but  one  set  in  what  it  regards  as  conflicting 
circumstances.  No  doubt  the  stresses  of  the 
Soviet  system — whose  hollow  hurrahs  for  its 
supposedly  higher  ethic  breed  hypocrisy  and 
cynicism,  while  its  shortages  and  a  callous 
bureaucracy  nurture  a  tendency  to  hiss  and 
to  grab — are  partly  responsible  for  the  par- 
adox that  the  most  valuable  hours  and  expe- 
riences in  socialism's  heartland  are  invariably 
private.  But  thanks  at  least  in  part  to  their  cli- 
mate, Russians  perceive  the  outside  world  in 
general  as  hostile,  and  yet  enviable,  too.  Go- 
ing deeper,  what  is  usually  shrugged  off  as 
"bad  luck"  can  also  be  seen  as  punishment; 
like  handicapped  children,  Russians  feel  they 
are  "not  like  the  others,"  and  tend  to  blame 
themselves  for  the  stigma  and  hardship. 

The  inclination  to  exalt  pain  and  suffering 
to  the  central  place  among  human  experiences 
is  a  kindred  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with 
cruel  fate.  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn's  proclama- 
tion that  Russia  has  achieved  higher  spiritual 
development  than  the  West  "through  intense 
suffering"  is  but  the  most  recent  statement 
from  a  long  line  of  Russians  who  have  cham- 
pioned this  tortuous  route  to  social  progress. 
Perhaps  nothing  is  harder  for  the  human  con- 
sciousness to  accept  than  suffering  without 
promise  of  compensation  or  reward.  Unable 
to  explain  to  themselves  why  this  punishment 
has  been  visited  on  them,  Russians  are  prone 
to  sanctify  it  into  a  spiritual  gift. 


'Unable  to 
explain  to 
themselves  why 
this  punish- 
ment has  been 
visited  on  them, 
Russians  are 
prone  to 
sanctify  it  into  a 
spiritual  gift." 
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Record  lows  * 

Fort  Smith.  North- 
west Territories, 
December  26, 1917  -TJ 

Fort  Vermilion, 
Alberta. 

January  11,  1911  -78 

Iroquois  Falls. 
Ontaiio, 

Janua'n  23*  1935  -73 

Mauna  Loa  Slope 
Obsenator>% 
Hawaii,  February 
20,  1962  18 

Northice  Station, 
Greenland, 

January-  9.  1954  -87 

Oymvakon,  Siberia. 
February  6.  1933  -90 

0>myakon,  Siberia, 
in  1964  ^confirma- 
tion  uncertain)  —96 

Prince  .Mbert, 
Saskatchewan, 
Februar)-  1,  1893  -70 

Prospect  Creek  Camp, 
Alaska, 

Januarv-  23.  1971  -80 

Rogers  Pass, 
Montana, 

Januan  20,  1954  -70 

Smith  River. 
British  Columbia, 
Januar>'  31.  1947  -74 

Snag,  Yukon, 
Februar>-  3.  1947  -31 

Ust  -Shchugor, 
U.S.S.R.,  date 
unknown  —67 

Vostok,  Soviet 
Antarctic, 

August  24,  1960  -126.9 
*  (Fahrenheit) 
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The  other  side  of  this  coin  is  heartwarming 
"Slavic"  camaraderie.  Like  people  Kving  un- 
der wartime  stress.  Russians  radiate  a  power- 
ful weVe-in-this-pickle-together  fellowship. 
The  greater  harshness  of  existence  strengthens 
trust  among  those  who  feel  it.  adds  impor- 
tance arni  intensity  to  the  "stolen"  moments 
of  escape,  heightens  enjoyment  of  a  luckily 
procured  bag  of  oranges  and  of  Chekhovian 
eve.nings  of  emotional  exchange.  This  is  what 
is  often  felt  as  the  fuller  "humanity"  in  Rus- 
:^ian  life  from  that  of  the  West,  with  its  firmer 
control  over  emotions,  greater  distance  be- 
tween self-contained  individuals,  more  "ra- 
tional" approach  to  comportment  and  achieve- 
ment. It  helps  explain  why  some  foreigners 
visiting  the  country  for  the  first  time  feel  that 
they  have  "come  home"  to  some  ancestral 
family — one  prominent  sociologist  calls  it  a 
"soul  collective" — that  merges  peers  in  "deep 
warmth  and  sympathy."  But  soothing  as  it  can 
be  to  the  ubiquitous  ache  of  Russian  life,  this 
freer  inner  life  hardly  compensates  for  the 
political  liabilities  that  accompany  it.  for  all 
these  nothing-really-matters  qualities  ulti- 
mately stem  from  a  conviction  that  no  lasting 
liberty  can  be  won  from  the  controlling  forces. 
We  are  doomed,  whatever  we  do. 


SEVERAL  YE.-VRS  ago,  an  early-autumn  sun 
warmed  Europe  from  Stockholm  to  Bar- 
celona. Slush  and  shivering  were  as  re- 
mote in  time  as  in  mood.  Men  removed 
their  jackets  in  outdoor  cafes. 

During  this  holiday  there,  Russia  was  stiff- 
ening under  many  degrees  of  frost.  Outside 
my  wadded  Moscow  window,  a  scattering  of 
furtive  figures  hunched  into  the  fraying  collars 
of  their  ankle-length  overcoats.  Wrapped  in 
the  traditional  woolen  scarves,  even  women  of 
thirty  looked  old  and  stout. 

The  first  snow  fell  on  October  6:  an  espe- 
cially malicious  start  because  the  last  sprin- 
kling had  fallen  on  that  year's  May  Day  cele- 
bration. Now  it  was  here  again,  the  annual 
trial  of  nerves  and  endurance.  On  the  skeleton 
of  a  new  building,  a  pretty  bricklayer  in  bal- 
looned, splattered  overalls  hardly  looked  at 
where  she  was  slapping  her  half-frozen  mor- 
tar. The  extra  effort  and  waste  would  multiply 
as  temperatures  and  spirits  plunged,  yet  re- 
main the  least  of  the  burdens. 

When  will  this  change?  Not  soon,  accord- 
ing to  orthodox  Marxism.  For  Marx  declared 
that  environment  determines  consciousness, 
and  more  than  anything,  it  is  winter  that  Rus- 
sians perceive  as  the  largest  force  in  their 
lives,  the  one  that  most  "dims  and  slows  ev- 
erything  down,"  making  them  .  .  .  different. 


Grusf,  the  more  evocative  native  term  fo 
"sadness  '  or  "melancholy."  seems  to  live  i 
the  darkness  and  slush.  Struggle  seems  oi 
dained  and  inevitable. 

It  is  predictable  that  this  countn,-,  saddle 
with  one  of  the  least  enviable  environments 
talks  most  about  changing  consciousness.  Th 
"New  Soviet  Man.""  blares  propaganda  as  fi 
tile  as  Petrushka"s  reveries,  has  developed  "a 
entirely  new  political  and  social  consciousness 
growing  out  of  society's  socialist  foundation. 
Predictable,  too,  that  this  saddest  countr 
makes  the  loudest  boasts  of  universal  joy.  Bi 
the  parades  of  red  banners  that  proclaii 
HAPPINESS  I  themselves  evince  the  unhappines 
Russians  see  themselves  bound  to:  especiall 
after  so  many  efforts  to  make  them  happy  hav 
produced  increased  suffering  and  tragedy.  Th 
very  elements  are  hostile  here.  The  dream  o 
building  a  shining  new  world,  free  of  all  dari 
ness  and  despair,  is  itself  the  product  of  grii 
conditions  and  characteristically  Russian  ai 
guish  about  them. 

"Russia  will  always  be  an  unhappy  com 
try."  says  one  of  its  most  astute  analysts 
"Even  when  it  ceases  to  be  impoverished,  i 
will  still  be  so."  A  beloved  poet  of  the  pn 
Stalin  years  named  Sergei  Esenin  put  this  leg 
acy  in  a  single  image: 

Thus  iiill  Rus  forever  keep. 
With  hopaks  and  hurrahs! 

While  in  its  crumbling  gutters, 
People  weep. 

Russian  winter  is  the  song  of  Russian  life 
submit,  you  lost  lambs,  to  your  fate  of  ines 
plicable  hardship.  It  is  not  a  season  like  othe 
seasons  but  a  state  of  mind,  an  attitude  t 
life,  ^"ith  great  sacrifice,  the  hard-pressed  peo 
pie  can  build  universities,  libraries,  palaces  o 
congresses  with  imposing  entranceways,  bu 
only  two  of  the  hundred  doors,  the  least  coin 
modious  ones  at  opposite  ends,  are  permitte 
to  open.  Otherwise,  more  cold  will  blow  in. 

A  sea  of  bulging  black  overcoats  collidin| 
in  a  kind  of  human  Brownian  motion,  the  wea 
ry  public  pushes  and  jostles  its  way  throug 
the  maze  toward  the  promise  of  indoor  warmth 
As  they  struggle  and  squeeze  like  stockyar 
cattle  past  portals  that  were  bolted  shut  a 
soon  as  they  were  erected,  the  splendid  ei 
trances  only  mock  communism  and  the  othe 
Shining  Futures  of  All  Mankind  that  Russian 
periodically  offer  the  world  in  order  to  assuagi 
their  guilt  and  distract  their  own  attentioj 
from  obdurate  reality.  Nothing  fundamenta 
will  change  until  the  yoke  of  Russian  winte 
is  lifted  from  this  people's  outlook,  and  the; 
surrender  the  injurious  yet  comforting  belie 
that  they  have  been  wronged.  C 
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THE  MOMENTS-OF-PAST-HAPPINESS  QUILT 


This  square 
is  made  up  of 

moments  of  past  happiness 
dupHcated 

throughout  the  entire  quiU 
and  repeated 

in  random  patterns,  no  order. 

This  moments-of-past-happiness  quiU 

was  stitched 

by  many  women,  each 

in  her  own  bright 

kitchen,  humming: 

different  rates  of  speed.  Please 

note 

the  individuahty  of  the 

stitching:  here 

the  stitchery  is  tiny; 

some  of  it 

is  large  and  bold. 

In  parts 

the  stitches  cannot  even  be  seen. 

Maybe  a  certain  woman 

wasn't  happy, 

or  maybe  moments  flowed, 

one  into  another,  fluidity  like  sun 

so  taken  for  granted  we 

can't  even  see  her  edges. 

Over  here 

the  pattern  is  uneven: 
doubt 

took  hold,  uncertainty 

and  darkness 

and  a  woman  faltered. 

Moments  of  perfect  happiness 

were  past 


imperfect,  could  she  remember  one? 

She  sat,  she  didn't  get  up, 

she  didn't  turn  on  the  lights. 

On  this  blank  part 

she  stitched  her  name, 

too  difficult  to  read — 

it's  rather  like  your  own.  Here, 

look  at  the  rainbow  center  where 

the  squares  converge,  the  color 

of  turning  prisms.  Yet 

the  center  is  most 

forgettable,  somehow. 

So  many  women  worked ;  they  blend .  . 

Don't  look  so  hard,  my  friend. 

You  will  ruin  it. 

See,  it  is  fading, 

it  is  fading 

even  while  you  watch. 
Fold  the  quilt 
quickly; 

put  it  away  in  its  box. 

A  moments-of-past-happiness  quilt 

is  too  delicate. 

It  won't  wash. 

It  won't  wear. 

It  won't  do  to  wrap  babies  in. 

You  are  lucky  to  have  touched  it, 

even  once. 

It  cannot  be  sold; 

it  does  not  last. 

Do  not  hope 

to  use  it  on  your  bed. 


by  Kathleen  Spivack 
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THE 
BRAHMS 
LULLABY 

A  Story 
bv  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 


Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
is  uriting  a  novel. 


I.\  FOR  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound.  Ellen  had 
decided  to  make  caponata.  the  delicious 
but  complicated  eggplant  hors  d'oeu\Te. 
It  was  her  domestic  year,  her  year  away 
from  the  law  office,  her  year  to  be  a  mother, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  she  had  found  herself 
assaulting  the  distaff  arts.  Her  projects  had 
not  always  worked  out  well,  and  seldom  on 
schedule,  so  she  was  up  later  than  usual  finish- 
ing the  caponata  and  putting  it  in  Mason  jars. 

"\^lule  the  jars  sealed  themselves  in  their 
bubbling  water  bath.  Ellen  turned  on  the  TV 
and  learned  about  the  crisis  from  Ted  Koppel 
on  ABC  News"  "Xightline."  His  eyes  were  too 
close  together,  an  unattractive  feature,  but  his 
baritone  voice  was  authoritative.  The  square 
way  he  faced  into  the  camera  indicated  he  was 
a  person  you  could  depend  on,  and  he  said  it 
was  a  crisis,  a  true  crisis,  and  that  the  world 
was  going  on  red  alert. 

He  spoke  straight  out  of  "the  possibility  of 
atomic  war."  which  disturbed  Ellen.  She  was 
of  the  opinion  that  if  you  don't  want  something 
to  happen,  it  is  best  not  to  talk  about  it. 
Superstition,  but  if  you're  living  in  a  half- 
timbered  Tudor  cottage  in  the  sylvan  outskirts 
of  an  exurban  village  called  Groton-on-Hudson, 
the  rubbing  of  amulets,  the  knocking  on  wood, 
and  the  performance  of  certain  other  private, 
secret,  and  personal  rituals  is  your  only  hope 
of  influencing  w  orld  affairs.  Ergo.  Ted  Koppel 
had  erred,  seriously  erred  by  mentioning  the 
unmentionable.  It  was  bad  enough  to  think  the 
unthinkable,  but  you  can't  help  doing  that 
from  time  to  time,  no  matter  how  often  you 
say  to  yourself.  "What's  the  use  of  thinking 
about  it?  There's  nothing  anybody  can  do." 

After  tucking  her  jars  and  Ted  Koppel  away. 
EUen  tiptoed  into  Bruce  Jr.'s  bedroom  to  check 
on  him  and  then  slipped  into  Bruce  Sr.'s  bed. 
Husband  and  father  was  so  deeply  non  compos 
that  Ellen  forbore  to  touch  him,  and  drifted  off 


to  dream  of  Armageddon.  The  clock  on  t 

cover  of  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists  n 
whirring  and  the  minute  hand  was  tremblii 
about  to  tick  over  to  midnight.  As  the  fi 
beU  of  infinity  toUed.  Ellen  burst  into 
locker  room  of  the  \ew  York  Rangers  hock 
team,  somewhere  in  Madison  Square  Gard« 
and  shouted  at  the  boys.  "It  is  fifty-eight 
onds   before   nowhere.   Your   last  chana 

hereupon  she  stripped  and  dropped  onto 
floor  slippery  with  soap  and  athlete  s-foot  rt 
edies  while  the  men  lined  up,  much  the  v 
they  did  when  they  skated  into  the  arei 
dropped  their  pants,  and  had  her.  one  by  oi|r 
In  her  dream,  she  and  Western  Civ  perishl 
in  the  smeU  of  liniment  and  arnica,  orgasm- 
exploding  in  her,  the  bomb  exploding  over  : 
Empire  State  Building. 

"Not  with  a  whimper  but  a  bang,"  EL. 
said,  waking  up  holding  a  bouquet  of  en- 
tions.  fear.  lust,  guilt,  and  apprehension  : 
her  loved  ones.  She  was.  not  for  the  first  ti:: 
aghast  at  her  subconscious,  that  it  would  sio 
to  a  pun  about  the  end  of  the  world.  She  rolli 
over,  intent  on  attacking  Bruce,  but  instead  f 
his  sparse  muscles,  there  was  piUow  and  cci 
sheet.  Six  twenty-five  already.  He  would  ; 
well  into  the  final  phases  of  his  daily  five-m; 
jog.  Not  a  sound  from  the  baby.  How  coil 
two  such  intense  parents  have  such  a  laid-b; 
baby'.'  Soft  eyes  and  gentle,  curved  chc 
Bruce  Jr.  got  in  his  eleven  hours  of  zees  .1 
woke  up  wet  but  chuckling. 

There  was  time  to  ponder  the  dream.  It  v3 
the  bad  girl  in  her,  Ellen  thought,  the  bad  gl 
she'd  never  been  able  to  expunge  or  eman- 
pate.  but  EUen  had  resolved  her  difficulties 
marrying  a  good  boy.  She  could  hear  her  g 
boy  in  the  kitchen.  He  was  making  Tii; 
Milk.  \^"hy  don't  those  health  people  ca.. 
lion's  milk?  And  Bruce  would  clean  up  a: 
himself.  He  was  so  good,  so  considerate, 
though   not   one   for   impulsive   flings,  1 
thought  as  she  heard  him  go  into  the  ba 
room  and  turn  on  the  shower,  an  activity  tl 
drew  her  out  of  bed  and  into  the  bathroo 
where  she  took  off  her  nightgown,  reach 
through  the  curtain,  and  goosed  him. 

"Ellen!"  he  shouted. 

She  was  in  on  him,  touching  him.  pressi 
up  against  him.  '"Lordy.  you  do  have 
cutest  little  buns.  It's  the  jogging.  Promise 
you'll  never  stop  jogging.  I  couldn't  stand 
if  you  were  to  develop  derriere  spread, 
you  want  to  hear  my  dream  last  night?  It  i 
in  color.  I  screwed  the  New  York  Rangers, 
of  'em." 

"EUen!"  Bruce  yowled. 

"You  never  get  the  important  parts  cles 
Bruce."'  she  said,  going  after  him  with 
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ip  a?  he  squirmed  away.  "It's  one  of  those 
u  gels.  You'll  love  it.  Sensual  but  not 
roatening." 

■  I'lu  going  to  miss  my  train,  Ellen." 

"Bruce,  what  s  tlie  point  of  having  a  beau- 
ul  body  if  you  don  t  use  it?  1  did  all  those 
■rnbit'  exercises  to  keep  my  breasts  tight 
tcr  the  bab\  and  do  you  know  how  long  it's 
en  ^iIlce  we"ve  made  love?"" 
"\oii  don't  want  to  make  love.  You  want 

ycrew  and  I'll  miss  my  train  and  Judge 
agiuder — do  you  remember  Punctuality 
auruder? — will  throw  me  out  of  the  court- 
0111.  W  e  can  make  love  this  evening." 
■■\\  hat  if  the  world  ends  this  afternoon? 
hat  if  they  drop  the  bomb?  "  Ellen  asked, 
it  he  was  already  in  the  bedroom.  "You'll 

-orry,""  she  said  softly  in  the  shower  and 
ticfil  she  was  crying.  She  stopped  that  and 
jiulered  if  her  period  was  due. 


BRLCE  JR.  was  his  sweet  self  that  morn- 
ing. He  smiled  his  dimpliest  smile  and 
ate  all  his  breakfast,  after  which  he 
burbled  his  practice  English.  Ted 
oppel.  despite  the  baritone  voice  of  author- 
^ .  liad  apparently  misinformed  her  last  night, 
>o  Ellen  thought  as  she  cleaned  up  the 
tchen  and  prepared  to  indulge  in  one  of  her 
>w  pastimes,  aimlessly  reading  cookbooks. 
Ted  Koppel  must  have  been  an  alarmist, 
ying  to  get  ratings,  Ellen  supposed.  Other- 
ise  Jane  Pauley  would  not  be  so  cheerfully 
lipper.  She  was  interviewing  a  therapist  ^\ho 
id  invented  a  major  breakthrough  for  the 
mdicapped:  finger  painting  for  the  blind, 
ach  of  the  primary  colors  had  a  different 
xture.  Blue  was  greasy  smooth,  yellow  was 
■itty  like  sand,  red  was  sticky,  and  so  on.  Jane 
anted  to  know  how  the  blind  painters  mixed 
leir  colors  and  the  therapist  said  they  were 
ill  working  on  that.  The  pictures  themselves 
ere,  as  Jane  said,  '"just  as  interesting  as 
ghted  finger  painting." 

The  blonde  woman  with  the  contralto  voice 
1  the  CBS  morning  news  was  somber,  but 
Dt  in  a  tingly  way  that  might  make  the  ratings 
3  up.  She  said  things  that  gave  Ellen  a  pre- 
lonitory  spasm,  made  her  glance  at  Bruce  Jr., 
id  rattled  her  planning  for  the  day.  Each 
ne  of  these  days  was  mapped  out  by  Ellen 
ad  sucked  of  every  joy  and  satisfaction,  for 
)on  she  would  be  taking  the  train  with  Bruce 
r.  every  morning.  Ellen's  firm  had  agreed  to 
eep  a  place  for  her  for  a  year.  When  the 
aby  had  come  and  the  year  had  begun,  she'd 
)ld  Bruce  she  was  going  to  live  that  year 
ifferently  from  the  other  years  of  her  life, 
he  was  going  to  live  it  as  though  she'd  been 
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to  the  doctor's  and  been  told  she  only  had  a 
year  left  of  life.  Now  the  year  was  up  and  she 
could  look  back  on  it  and  tell  herself  that  it 
had  been  a  year  of  extreme  joy  in  the  small 
joys,  a  year  ino-tK  uitbnut  tbralcr.  with- 
out commercial  -I  i  iimlat  i(  >n-.  without  current 
events,  knitting  uncNcn  rows,  disco\ering  you 
can  make  catsup  out  of  plums  and  get  lost 
taking  care  of  a  baby. 

In  the  middle  of  an  afternoon  consecrated  to 
canning  the  rest  of  the  caponata,  "General 
Hospital""  went  off  the  air  in  mid-sentence. 
I  Bruce  Jr.  had  been  solemnly  threatened  not 
to  tell  anyone  that  Ellen  had  started  watching 
soaps. )  The  picture  faded  into  squiggly  lines, 
and  a  voice  said,  "For  the  next  sixty  seconds 
this  station  will  conduct  a  test  of  the  Emer- 
gency Broadcast  System."  There  was  a  whis- 
tling sound  for  a  minute  and  then,  "This  has 
been  a  test  of  the  Emergency  Broadcast  Sys- 
tem. The  test  is  not  over.  The  test  is  not 
over.  Please  turn  your  dial  indicator  to  Chan- 
nel 5." 

The  other  channels  on  the  rotary  were  also 
squiggly  lines  and  snowy  dots.  Channel  5  had 
a  face.  It  was  Diane  Sawyer's,  the  CBS  News 
blonde  with  the  contralto  voice.  Ellen,  without 
thinking  or  knowing  why,  picked  up  the  baby 
and  lield  him  as  the  TV  woman  said  with  grave 
and  delicate  diction,  "To  repeat  .  .  .  the  red 
alert  has  been  extended  from  the  armed  ser- 
vices to  include  the  seacoast  states.  The  con- 
cern, the  Pentagon  has  announced,  has  to  do 
with  the  possibility  of  certain  persons  entering 
the  United  States  via  a  seaport.  If  you  are  not 
a  resident  of  a  seacoast  state,  your  area  is 
not  under  an  alert.  If  you  are  in  a  seacoast 


'He  said  it  was 
a  crisis,  a  true 
crisis,  and  that 
the  worhl  was 
jjoiiiji  on  red 
alert." 
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state,  you  are  asked  to  turn  to  this  channel 
every  hour  or  so  for  a  status  update.  Regular 
programming  is  resuming  on  all  other  chan- 
nels." 

Ellen  put  Bruce  Jr.  back  in  his  high  chair 
and  switched  to  "General  Hospital."  The  pro- 
gram had  lost  its  zest.  She  dialed  Bruce  Sr.  in 
the  city  but  a  recorded  message  told  her  the 
circuits  were  busy,  so  she  put  the  baby  in  the 
car  and  drove  twenty  miles  to  an  organic 
health-food  store  that  charged  25  percent  more 
than  the  other  stores  and  loaded  up  on  what 
Ellen  called  Bruce's  beta  blockers.  Of  late 
Bruce  had  been  reading  about  a  substance 
manufactured  by  his  body,  at  least,  called  beta 
blockers.  They  were  supposed  to  prevent  heart 
attacks,  although  Ellen  was  convinced  men 
like  Bruce  with  cute  little  fannies  were  im- 
mune to  cardiovascular  disease. 

She  would  prepare  a  beta-blocker  feast  for 
him  when  he  came  home.  She  would  stuff  him 
with  every  life-giving  substance.  Block  his 
betas  and  his  alphas  and  his  gammas  if  he  had 
any  of  them.  On  Channel  5,  Diane  Sawyer  was 
gone,  replaced  by  Edwin  Newman,  whose  tones 
were  fatherly.  He  had  a  reassuring  manner, 
although  he  did  put  Ohio  on  red  alert.  Not 
good.  She  turned  the  box  off,  bounced  the 
baby,  changed  his  diapers,  and  put  a  John 
Lennon  record  on  the  stereo. 

On  went  the  TV.  It  was  the  late-afternoon 
period  of  interlocutors  sitting  about  on  U- 
shaped  couches  with  movie  stars  with  new 
movies  and  authors  with  new  books.  Black 
noise.  Back  to  Channel  5,  where  Edwin  News- 
man had  been  relieved  by  John  Hart,  who  was 
saying  that  the  inclusion  of  Ohio  on  the  red- 
alert  list  was  a  mistake.  It  should  have  been 
Idaho,  and  also  Hawaii.  His  voice  was  all 
empathy  and  care.  God!  They're  putting  all 
the  lovable  ones  on  so  as  not  to  scare  us. 


I can't  handle  this,"  Ellen  began  to  an- 
nounce to  herself,  and  then  changed  her 
mind.  "I  can  too.  I  ain  a  tigress.  I  mean 
I  am  a  tiger.  No,  damn  it,  I'm  a  lioness. 
Man  cats  are  no  good  for  nothing  and  I  am 
a  mean  cat,  a  female  feline  defending  my 
young  and  there  is  my  young.  A  boy,  wouldn't 
you  know?  I'm  a  tigress.  Em  a  tiger.  Hell,  I'm 
a  wifey.  It"s  time  to  pick  up  Bruce  at  the 
station.  Well,  I  said  I  wanted  a  year  of  ex- 
actly this." 

The  amiable  baby  turned  cranky  when  his 
father  slipped  into  sight.  "I'll  drive,"  Bruce 
said.  "No.  you  hold  Junior,"  Ellen  replied  in 
her  testiest  tone. 

"I've  asked  you  not  to  call  liim  Junior.  It's 
tacky." 


\^'henever  Ellen  was  in  a  no-mood-to — 
fill  in  the  blanks — she  called  the  baby  "Juni( 
and  it  unfailingly  got  a  rise  out  of  Bruce, 
was  tacky  to  name  him  Junior,"  she  replii 

"It  s  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  wo 
for  a  man  to  want  his  son  to  carry  on 
name." 

"\ou  are  the  most  natural  fool  in  the  wor 
Bruce,"  she  told  her  husband  as  he  surr 
dered,  got  in  on  the  passenger  side,  and  pick 
up  the  cranking  baby. 

When  they  got  home  she  popped  the  ba 
in  his  high  chair  and  began  heating  the  lit 
bottles  of  baby  food  in  a  saucepan  of  wat 
Bruce  vanished,  to  reappear  in  his  joggi 
suit. 

"You  did  that  already  today.  How  abcF 
feeding  the  carrier  of  your  name  his  supp 
while  /  go  jogging.  I  have  been  trapped  i 
this  house  with  the  baby  and  the  news  repo . 
aU  day  and  Em  getting  near  not  being  able  j 
handle  it." 

"Ellen,"  Bruce  whined,  "Em  all  suited  \i\ 

But  Ellen  was  back  in  control.  She  could  i 
him  to  do  what  she  wanted  if  she  played  1 
biochemistry  right.  "Bruce,  I'm  feeling  ve 
anxious.  I  think  my  endorphin  levels  are  mui 
too  low.  I  really  need  this  jog." 

Bruce  had  been  reading  about  endorphii. 
a  substance  in  the  blood  that  was  created,  ; 
said,  by  exercise  and  that  gave  you  "a  natuil 
high."  As  Ellen  would  readily  admit,  she  didii 
know  the  difference  between  an  endorphin  ail 
a  beta  blocker  and  she  wondered  if  Bruce  di, 
but  when  you  put  something  to  him  that  wa, 
in  his  own  healthful  language,  he  immediate 
gave  in.  He  was  a  good  boy. 

Ellen  ran,  thinking  about  Edwin  Newm, 
and  John  Hart  and  Diane  Sawyer,  attendii 
physicians  at  the  death  of  the  world.  A  g0( 
bedside  manner,  cool  but  friendly,  compete 
but  relaxed.  Global  Hospital. 

Ellen  ran  some  more  until  her  injured  spii 
subsided  and  her  ankles  swelled.  She  wou 
stop,  lean  her  back  against  a  tree,  bend  ovt 
her  hands  on  her  knees,  and  rest,  gather  he 
self  up,  and  run  some  more.  The  pain  of  bod 
being  more  acute,  masked  the  pain  of  tl 
soul,  and  when  she  reappeared  at  the  ba( 
door.  Bruce  had  put  Bruce  Jr.  to  bed  and  w 
doing  sit-ups  in  the  bedroom.  "I  love  you 
Ellen  said,  to  which  dear  Bruce  grumphed  i 
affectionate  reciprocation. 

After  showering,  she  said  she  had  to  1' 
down  before  fixing  dinner,  but  when  Elh 
awoke  it  was  after  11.  Getting  up  from  tl; 
living-room  couch,  she  went  into  the  bedroor 
where  Bruce  snoozed  in  the  dark.  "I  had  \ 
beta-blocker  feast  for  you  and  you  went  1 
bed  without  anything,  I'll  bet."  With  whic 
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le  cat  scraped  fur  against  her  leg  and  Ellen, 
icking  up  the  small  house  tiger,  stroked  its 
tad  and  asked,  ''Smedley,  did  he  feed  you 
ipper?" 

Ellen  had  determined  that  Ted  Koppel  and 
BC  s  "Nightline  "  would  not  be  good  for  her 
leiital  health.  She  would  not  watch  the  pinch- 
Kt'A.  beak-nosed  baritone  speaker,  but  Ellen 
id.  She  heard  him  say  that  it  had  been  de- 
•niiined,  it  had  been  ascertained,  that  it  was 
eccji^ary  to  make  the  other  side  believe  we 
cirn't  kidding,  that  if  they  pushed  us,  we 
ould  push  back.  To  make  our  determination 
credible"  it  had  been  decided  that  certain 
•Ifcted  urban  areas,  to  be  announced  tomor- 
)\\.  would  be  evacuated.  Ellen  noticed  she 
ail  a  fist  in  her  mouth  and  was  making  a 
lund  that,  when  she  stood  back  and  listened 
I  it.  was  identical  to  a  squeak.  She  was 
lutaking. 

Tlie  Koppel  voice  continued  to  amplify  and 
\plain.  Ellen  got  up  and  walked  a  lopsided 
gure  eight.  Leaders  had  been  summoned, 
lien  was  fumbling  with  something  on  the 
iniiig-room  table.  Bipartisan  unity.  Ellen  was 
peiiing    kitchen    cupboards.  Congressional 
■aders  agreed  to  expedite.  Ellen  was  looking 
a  bottle  of  endorphins.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
f  Staff  arrived  also.  Oh,  that's  right.  That's 
ot  the  stuff  that  comes  in  bottles,  but  they 
light  to  have  it  in  capsule  form  in  case  of 
ite-night   anxieties.   The   National  Security 
I  iouncil  summoned.  At  a  quarter  of  twelve  one 
I  an't  go  jogging  to  pump  up  the  endorphin 

'  jppiy- 

Ellen  switched  to  Channel  5.  It  was  John 
lart  saying  the  president  would  talk  tomor- 
DW.  Ellen  decided  her  legs  hurt  too  much  to 
lake  endorphins  by  running.  There  must  be 
jmething  in  a  bottle  in  the  medicine  cabinet, 
! )  which  she  went  and  swallowed  some  pills 
lat  she  thought  were  for  sleeping  but  might 
ave  been  stale  penicillin.  They  could  make 
ou  small,  she  thought,  and  went  to  sleep 
lying,  "I  want  to  be  small." 
■   Bad  Girl  Ellen  took  her  spirit  down  the 
'■■  ludson  and  into  the  Rangers'  locker  room, 
!  nly  tonight  she  got  there  after  they  had  fin- 
'  ihed  the  game.  The  team  was  sitting  on  two 
]  enches  opposite  each  other,  fully  clad,  even 
leir  helmets  on,  their  sticks  between  their 
;gs,  their  gaze  on  the  slimy  floor.  Ellen  walked 
own  the  row  of  men,  wanting  to  tousle  their 
I  air  but  prevented  by  their  armor  from  doing 
'  D.  She  struck  her  sexiest  pose.  They  didn't 
!  )ok  up.  '"Gang -bang  an  upper-middle-class, 
ollege-educated,  professional  woman.  Socio- 
conomic  abasement.   Gang-bang   a  lawyer, 
ou'll  never  be  able  to  fuck  the  bar  again, 
iang-bang,  bang,  bang." 


IT  WAS  dawn  when  her  dream  ended,  and 
Bruce  was  still  next  to  her,  asleep.  She 
crawled  over,  half  on  top  of  him,  to 
schnuzzle  her  face  through  hair  and  arms 
and  pillow  and  beard  to  find  his  mouth  and 
kiss  it.  He  made  smothered  mmmmmm  sounds 
as  though  he'd  been  fed  feathers  in  his  sleep, 
but  she  wouldn't  let  him  move  away.  Ellen 
kissed  Bruce  again  and  murmured  into  his 
mouth.  "Love.  Make  love."  By  dint  of  a  mus- 
cle-taxing heave-ho,  she  rolled  the  mainly  co- 
matose Bruce  more  or  less  over  onto  his 
back,  where  she  could  have  at  him,  kiss  his 
nipples,  play  with  him,  arouse  him  into  erec- 
tion as  he  came  to  mumbling  what  sounded 
like,  "Jeez,  not  now,  honey." 

"Now,"  Ellen  whispered,  her  hands  and  her 
mouth  all  over  him  but  her  movements  were 
too  frantic.  She  knew  it,  and  when  Bruce 
rolled  away  from  her  and  out  of  bed,  saying 
as  he  did,  "Gotta  jog,"  she  rolled  over  on  her 
stomach,  putting  her  hands  on  her  crotch  with 
a  roughness  that  was  anything  but  erotic.  She 
could  have  hurt  him,  Ellen  thought.  Dear 
Bruce. 

Rolling  back  onto  her  back,  she  saw  him 
suited,  doing  his  stretching  exercises,  her  pa- 
tient, her  fine  husband.  Ellen  started  to  say 
something  but  thought  better  of  it.  pulled  the 
covers  over  her  head  and  said,  "Fewer  en- 
dorphins. More  testosterone."  Bruce  ran  out 
the  front  door  and  yet  Ellen  remained  under 
the  covers,  bringing  her  hands  up  from  be- 
tween her  legs  to  press  their  palms  against 
her  face  as  a  baritone  voice,  Ted  Koppel-like, 
promised  from  out  of  the  clouds  of  her  brain: 


'Edwin  Newman 
and  John  Hart 
and  Diane 
Sawyer,  attend- 
ing physicians 
at  the  death  of 
the  world." 
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your  son  shall  have  a  fully  integrated  sexual 
and  emotional  life,  fully  realized  and  fully 
achieved. 

The  amiable  baby  slept,  and  Ellen  stayed 
in  bed  even  after  Bruce  had  returned  and  gone 
into  the  shower.  He  came  out  of  the  bath 
naked  and  dripping  and  drooping.  Ellen  noted. 
"I  want  you  to  stop  at  one  of  those  marital- 
aids  stores  on  the  way  back  from  the  city. 
Bruce.  You  need  stimulation  and  not  the  kind 
you  get  from  running." 

'■You"d  never  go  into  a  place  like  that, 
Ellen.  \ou"d  be  too  embarrassed." 

'"So?"  she  inquired,  wondering  if  she  would 
have  the  strength  to  stay  away  from  the  televi- 
sion today.  "You're  a  man.  It"s  not  supposed 
to  bother  you.  Didn't  you  ever  go  to  a  stag 
smoker?" 

'"By  the  time  I  grew  up  they  didn't  have 
them  anymore." 

"For  your  information,  Bruce,  they  still 
have  them,  and  why  should  you  be  embar- 
rassed about  going  into  a  marital-aids  store — 
millions  of  men  do.  It's  a  big  industry." 

"Fm  going  to  miss  my  ride  to  the  station," 
he  said,  bent  over  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips 
with  sweet  attention,  and  was  gone.  Wine, 
women,  and  song,  for  tomorrow  we  die?  There 
is  the  stereo,  I  am  the  woman,  and  you  can 
bring  the  wine,  but  Ellen  told  herself  that  the 
epigram  was  thought  up  by  somebody  with  a 
clean  EKG,  low  cholesterol,  and  a  billion  beta 
blockers.  Harry,  I'm  telling  you  as  your  in- 
ternist, with  a  ticker  like  that  you'll  live  to  be 
a  hundred.  Wine,  women,  and  song,  for  to- 
morrow we  don't  expect  you  to  die.  In  his 


bedroom  the  amiable  but  now  sopping  ba 
made  a  polite  Ashimper. 

Ellen  got  Bruce  Jr.  up  and  fed  him.  S 
tried  to  call  her  mother,  but  the  long-distan 
lines  were  still  clogged,  so  she  called  t 
woman  who  was  supposed  to  come  in  and  ta 
care  of  the  baby  that  afternoon.  Ellen  want' 
to  know  if  she  might  be  able  to  come  o\ 
earlier.  Ellen  was  strangling,  marooned  in  t^ 
house,  but  the  woman  said  her  family  av 
driving  to  Beloit.  isconsin.  that  momin 
"and  vou'd  best  get  out  of  here,  too." 


ALL  THE  channels  on  the  dial  display( 
the  president's  face.  He  seemed  se 
po^se^^ed  and  said  he  was  ""the  fii 
president  to  address  the  nation  fro 
the  underground  Oval  Office  somewhere 
Appalachia."  The  male  gender  is  hypnotiz( 
by  the  recording  of  firsts.  Ellen  decided,  ai 
then  she  said  to  herself.  "I  hate  the  man. 

The  man  then  said  there  was  no  cause  f< 
alarm.  "The  best  way  to  avoid  an  ator 
war,  "  he  continued,  "is  to  show  the  other  sic 
we're  not  afraid  to  fight  one,  so  I  am  order 
certain  steps  to  be  taken  to  make  our  dete 
mination  credible  to  the  So\"iet  Union, 
then  discussed  freedom  in  terms  that  ma( 
Ellen  think  that,  like  oil.  its  price  had  zooma 
Next  the  president  said  he  knew  he 
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count  on  Ellen  and  her  fellow  countrymen  ai 
women.  He  specifically  said  "countrymen  ai 
Avomen."  so  that  Ellen  exlialed  air.  looked 
the  gurgling  baby,  and  said,  "So  now  we  g< 
equal  billing.''  She  leaned  over  and  A\"iped 
small  blob  of  Gerber's  pudding  off  Bruce  Jr. 
face,  looked  at  her  son,  and  in  her  fulle 
voice  suddenlv  wailed.  "^  hv  am  I  taking  cai 
of  this  child?'" 

The  baby  looked  startled  and.  as  the  not* 
of  Ellen's  imprecation  died  in  mother's  an 
child's  head,  the  even  timbre  of  presidentii 
speech  reasserted  itself  in  the  room.  The  chi( 
executive  was  repeating  the  need  to  be  call 
and  to  follow  the  instructions  of  "the  warde 
marshals,  and  other  national-emergency  ofi 
cials  in  your  community."  EUen  took  th 
stubby  spoon  away  from  the  infant,  who  wa 
hut  occasionally  able  to  transfer  some  puddin 
from  his  dish  to  his  mouth.  She  cleaned 
lis  face  and  made  as  if  to  go  about  the  busi 
ness  of  feeding  him  with  the  dispatch  of  on 
stoking  the  coal  box  of  a  furnace.  The  baby 
lowever.  commenced  a  happy,  distracted  chirp 
mg  as  he  looked  down  over  the  rim  of  th 
ligh  chair  at  Smedley.  the  cat.  who  sat  o\ 
his  haunches,  front  legs  stiff  and  together,  star 
ing  back  into  Bruce  Jr.'s  eyes,  opening  anc 
closins  his  mouth  so  that  a  small,  rough.  re( 
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■  rmiie  could  lick  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

Taking  in  tin-  vij2;nelte  between  child  and 
it.  I  11(11  |uit  down  the  spoon,  jumped  up  from 

■I  (  hair,  stood  still,  then  walked  over  to  the 
all  and  rested  her  forehead  against  it.  When 

(I  |)eople,  when  sick  people,  suffer  a  long 
^iiig.  the  world  lias  quit  them  before  they 

lit  the  world.  Shut  in.  closed  down,  sight  and 

~t("  and  sound  traded  in  for  helpless  pain, 
lev  leave  what  they  can't  enjoy.  Ellen  had 

(h1  through  the  bad  deaths  of  close  ones, 

it  not  dying  when  you  can  still  jog,  when  you 
the  last  droplets  of  milk  in  your  breasts, 
he  opened  her  blouse  and,  picking  up  the 
lild.  gave  him  her  nipple,  but  the  baby  was 
i  t  aily  weaned,  so  that  he  played  with  the  rosy 
Tjcrt  rather  than  sucked  it.  Yet  Ellen,  holding 
IS  head  against  her  breast,  looking  down  at 
ini  once  more  in  that  familiar  position,  Ellen, 
le  mother,  tasted  the  remembrance  of  giving 
child  milk  and  life  and  love,  and  she  was 
limed. 

After  putting  Bruce  Jr.  into  his  playpen, 
lien  sat  down  to  watch  "General  Hospital." 
he  knew  in  a  formless  way  she  shouldn't.  She 
aglit  to  be  making  plans,  preparing,  at  least 
ialing  Bruce  in  the  city.  She  did,  but  re- 
eved only  a  medley  of  beeps,  cheeps,  and 
:hoing  boings.  She  hung  up  with  force  and 
irned  back  to  the  soap  opera  in  time  to  read 
1  announcement  on  the  screen  requesting  her 
)  turn  to  Channel  5,  the  Emergency  Broadcast 
ystem.  A  voice  from  the  loudspeaker  pro- 
ounced  the  same  words  she  was  reading.  She 
id  what  she  was  told. 
There  Ellen  beheld  the  archetypal  television 
nchor  desk,  convex  toward  the  viewers.  Af- 
xed  to  the  front  of  the  desk  were  plaques 
ith  the  seals  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
rmed  forces,  and  behind  it  to  one  side  was 
a  American  flag.  Dominating  the  center  was 
le  Great  Seal  of  the  Republic,  in  front  of 
hich  was  Walter  Cronkite.  On  one  side  of 
im  sat  Eric  Sevareid,  on  the  other  Howard 
Smith.  To  see  those  men,  white-haired  with 
isdom  and  experience,  the  familiar  guides 
i  irough  the  catastrophes  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
j  iry,  reassured  Ellen.  It  would  be  all  right. 
I  "I  need  a  mood  elevator.  How  about  a 
rink?"  Ellen  heard  herself  say  as  she  found 
er  way  to  a  beer  and  sat  down  in  front  of 
le  tube,  absentmindedly  giving  Bruce  Jr.  a 
jbber  elephant  and  picking  up  a  recalcitrant 
medley  to  stroke.  Walter  Cronkite  was  ex- 
laining  how  it  would  be  carried  out.  As  much 
s  possible,  the  Emergency  Broadcast  System, 
our  show  of  shows,  would  be  structured  to 
speat  previous  viewing  experience.  It  would 
e  handled  like  an  election,  with  the  white- 
aired  electronic  Nestors  doing  the  big  pic- 


ture, younger  persons  at  the  regional  "desks," 
and  the  overseas  studio  operating  somewhere 
in  Europe  near  NATO  headquarters.  The  cam- 
era cut  to  John  Chancellor,  who  occupied  an 
intermediate  position  in  the  room,  not  old 
enough  to  be  a  big-picture  person  but  too 
distinguished  for  the  youthful  regionals  that 
were  being  held  down  by  people  like  Tom 
Brokaw  and  Ted  Koppel.  Ellen  was  glad  for 
KoppeFs  being  there.  John  Chancellor  ex- 
plained that  although  this  "news-a-thon,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  a  jocular  note  in  a  very 
grave  situation,  is  naturally  unsponsored,  we 
are  going  to  cut  away  from  time  to  time  for 
commercials.  The  feeling  here  is  that  we  in 
the  studio  are  used  to  commercials  and  we 
think  you  out  there  are  also.  We  are  a  society 
of  eight-minute  bites  separated  by  commer- 
cials." The  commercials,  he  went  on  to  say, 
would  be  either  of  the  public-service  kind  or 
old  ones  advertising  merchandise  no  longer 
offered  for  sale.  "We  might,"  he  said  with  a 
deprecatory  chuckle,  "show  an  old  Edsel  com- 
mercial." 

"I  can't  deal  with  this,"  Ellen  said  and 
dropped  the  cat.  Cut  back  to  Walter  Cronkite, 
who  began  speaking  as  they  do  when  they  say, 
"We  have  the  first  few  scattered  returns  com- 
ing in,"  but  instead  he  said  in  tones  Ellen 
could  not  remember  not  hearing,  "Scattered 
fighting  between  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  sol- 
diers has  been  reported  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Nothing  more  is  known.  Also,  a 
commercial  jetliner  arriving  from  Chicago  has 
crashed  at  New  York  City's  John  F.  Kennedy 
Airport.  The  event  is  not  war-related  except 
that  the  communications  snafus  we're  experi- 
encing may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it." 

Where  are  the  Carpathian  Mountains?  They 
sounded  sinister  to  Ellen.  Fighting  in  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  and  no  "General  Hospital" 
in  Groton-on-Hudson.  Why  didn't  Bruce  call? 
What  was  he  thinking  of,  going  to  work  to- 
day? Walter  Cronkite  was  explaining  that  the 
evacuation  order  of  the  nation's  twenty-five 
largest  cities  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that 
our  government  expected  them  to  be  bombed. 
Emptying  them  was  merely  a  signal  that  the 
Russians  could  not  hold  them  captive  to  the 
threat  of  bombing  them.  The  word  "credibil- 
ity" was  being  used  over  and  over  on  the  tele- 
vision. When  it's  war,  it's  credibility,  when  it's 
human  relations,  it's  sincerity,  and  when  it's 
religion,  it's  faith,  Ellen  thought,  her  mind 
wandering.  She  would  let  her  thoughts  float, 
but  they  were  bobbing  into  a  dark  slick.  Was 
she  being  punished,  she  asked,  for  being  a  bad 
girl?  Her  dreams,  her  urges.  The  New  York 
Rangers,  three  men,  not  counting  that  peculiar 
night  with  George. 


'Ellen  lia<l  lived 
lliroii^li  the  had 
deaths  of  close 
ones,  hut  not 
dyinji  when 
you  ean  still 
jog,  when  you 
have  the  last 
droplets  of 
milk  in  your 
breasts." 
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"We  emphasize,"  Walter  Cronkite  was  say- 
ing in  a  voice  both  warm  and  matter-of-fact, 
"that  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Chicago,  the  very  biggest  cities,  is 
partial  .  .  .  limited  to  lower-income  sections 
where  people  do  not  have  their  own  transpor- 
tation. Others  naturally  are  free  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  and  go.  Our  regional  desks 
will  list  the  various  towns  and  rural  areas  that 
have  been  designated  host  communities  for  the 
evacuees.  But  first  I  want  to  ask  Eric  Sevareid 
to  give  us  his  unique  perspective  on  these 
events.  Eric  .  . 


AS  THE  sage  of  the  airwaves  began  to 
talk  about  Dolly  Madison  and  the 
evacuation  of  Washington  during  the 
War  of  1812,  Ellen  fled  to  the  tele- 
phone. No  dial  tone  now,  but  then  it  clicked 
on  so  she  could  try  Bruce  in  the  city  again. 
Still,  the  phone  made  all  the  wrong  noises,  so 
Ellen  dialed  the  operator  to  plead  and  com- 
plain that  she  had  been  trying  for  hours  to 
call  her  husband.  "We're  sorry,  the  circuits 
are  overloaded.  Please  place  your  call  later," 
the  operator  said.  It  was  a  man's  voice,  caus- 
ing Ellen  to  be  pleased,  as  she  always  was 
when  she  got  a  male  operator,  that  old  distinc- 
tions were  breaking  down.  "Like  everything 
else,"  a  voice  in  her  head  added. 

In  the  village,  people  were  parking  illegally, 
zigzagging  and  jay-walking  in  the  erratic  fash- 
ion of  machines  with  damaged  gyroscopes. 
Strangers  were  talking  to  each  other  and 
friends  were  scarcely  recognizing  friends.  A 
general  psychic  disorder  was  apparent  to  Ellen 
as  she  got  out  of  the  car  and  put  the  baby  in 
what  Bruce  Sr.  called  her  kangaroo  pouch,  a 
canvas  sling  for  transporting  infants.  Sal,  the 
manager  of  the  village's  up-market  grocery 
store,  stood  by  the  establishment's  glass  door, 
to  which  a  crayoned  sign  was  affixed:  closed. 
Ellen  exhaled  an  expletive  and  was  turning 
away,  her  mind  fixed  on  where  she  might  go, 
when  Sal  beckoned  to  her. 

"Oh.  thanks.  Sal.  I  only  need  a  few  things." 
"Only  regular  customers  today  an'  you  bet- 
ter hoard  all  you  can.  I  don't  know  when  we'll 
get  another  delivery.  Have  you  heard?" 

"Heard?"  Ellen  asked.  She'd  heard  every- 
thing and  nothing  the  last  forty-eight  hours. 

"The  government's  busin'  in  every  nigger  in 
New  York.  We're  a  host  area  for  the  South 
Bronx,  can  ya  believe  it?" 
"I  can  believe  it,  Sal." 

"If  your  husband  doesn't  have  no  gun.  va 
better  get  one  before  they  begin  shippin'  in 
the  animals."  Sal  instructed  Ellen,  locking  the 
door  and  shaking  off  a  would-be  customer 


through  the  window.  "Nuthin'  fancy.  Just  g 
one  that  makes  a  big  hole  .  .  .  w  e're  goin' 
war  to  protect  the  right  to  rape." 

Ellen  had  her  shopping  cart  and  smiled 
the  store  manager  in  his  short-sleeved  bh 
shirt,  neat  with  tie  and  tie  tack.  Pushing  tl 
cart  toward  the  canned  goods — they  didr 
have  to  be  refrigerated — Ellen  thought  abo 
the  several  times  when  she  d  called  people  c 
such  words.  Not  today.  Around  her  she  notice 
women,  Vogue  women  turned  out  in  Adol: 
suits,  sweeping  goods  off  the  shelves  into  cart 
Several  of  them  had  brought  their  black  maid 
It  reminded  Ellen  of  Hattie  McDaniel 
Gone  W ith  the  W  ind,  and  she  found  herse 
pushing  whatever  was  left  into  her  cart, 
woman  rushed  by  her  so  fast  and  careless 
she  knocked  Ellen  back  against  the  shelv< 
and  bruised  the  baby,  who  began  to  cry. 

■"God!  Watch  where  youre  going!" 

"W  hat's  wrong  with  you — bringing  a  bab 
into  a  place  like  this,"  the  woman,  a  silve: 
haired  dowager  of  grandmotherly  mier 
snapped.  "Why  did  you  bring  him  here? 

Misunderstanding  her,  Ellen  shouted  bad 
"Because  I  didn't  believe  in  abortion."  Th 
answer  stunned  the  older  woman,  cracked  he 
out  of  her  mania  so  she  could  focus  on  Ella 
and  Bruce  Jr.,  who  cried,  less  for  the  pain  i 
his  leg  than  for  being  hurt  inconsideratelj 
No  one  had  ever  been  mean  to  him  befon 
"Oh.  my  dear,  my  dear,"'  the  woman  said,  " 
am  sorry,  1  am  truly  sorry.  Forgive  me."  sh 
implored.  She  kissed  Bruce  Jr.  on  the  top  o 
the  head  and  rushed  on. 

Batteries,  candles,  dried  milk.  Ellen  had  th 
presence  of  mind  to  think  of  some  importan 
things  as  she  loaded  the  cart  till  it  could  no 
possibly  carry  another  item.  It  was  then  tha 
she  paused  in  front  of  the  cat-food  sectioi 
There  was  no  room,  but  she  took  a  bag  of 
anyway,  telling  herself,  "I'm  not  giving  up  oi 
anything." 

The  cash-register  stalls  were  empty.  N< 
checkers,  no  baggers.  "It  don't  matter  abou 
the  cart.  Leave  it  where  your  car  is,"  Sal  sai< 
as  Ellen  got  out  her  wallet.  "So  what  am 
gonna  do  with  money?  Pay  me  next  time  yoi 
see  me.'' 

"Thank  you.  Thanks,''  Ellen  said  to  him 
the  press  of  emotions  receded  in  her  enougi 
to  wonder  at  this  man,  three  pens  in  his  shi 
pocket  protected  bv  a  translucent  plastic  guard 
wlio  had  forsaken  his  family — he  must  hav( 
one — to  come  to  the  store,  which  he  didn'l 
own.  to  supervise  its  looting,  to  make  sure  th^ 
food  went  to  the  steady  customers.  Ellen  want 
ed  to  say  more  to  him.  but  he  took  the  lead 
"You  go  to  Peck  &  Rodney's,  the  gun  store 
Get  a  gun  on  vour  wav  home.  Hear?" 
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"Yes,  Sal." 

He  helped  her  get  her  cart  out  onto  the 
reet  and  shouted  after  her,  "Don't  worry 
)Out  the  Russians.      atch  out  for  the  jiga- 

)0S." 

"I  will."'  Ellen  heard  herself  saying  as  she 
ished  the  cart  down  the  sidewalk,  with  the 
iby  complaining  and  threatening  to  cry.  He 
as  catching  the  emotions  around  him,  dear 
ihy. 

At  length  she  got  the  supplies  in  the  car  and 
16  baby  in  the  baby  seat  and  herself  behind 
le  steering  wheel,  on  which  she  dropped  her 
?ad  for  a  few  seconds.  As  Ellen  opened  her 
/es  and  looked  out  of  the  windshield  she  saw 
le  drugstore.  Giving  Bruce  Jr.  a  toy  and  mak- 
ig  sure  he  was  strapped  in,  she  ran  across 
le  street  to  the  store,  going  immediately  to 
le  prescription  counter,  which  was  manned 
ily  by  a  high-school  student. 

"Welcome  to  drug  city,"  he  said. 

"I  need  a  mood  elevator,"  Ellen  said. 

"Who  doesn't?"  young  Mr.  Wiseass  an- 
vered.  "It's  one  of  those  days,"  he  smirked. 

"Sleeping  pills.  Something." 

"You  can  have  anything  you  like,  lady,  if 
ou  have  a  prescription  for  it. 

"Well,  I  don"t  and  I  need  something.  I 
lean,  I'm  not  an  abuser.  I  jog.  I  keep  in  very 
ood  condition." 

"If  you  want  to  step  back  here  where  they 
lix  these  concoctions,  that  is,  where  they  did 
hen  we  still  had  a  pharmacist,  I'd  be  happy 
)  see  if  you  do  keep  yourself  in  good  con- 
ition.  Then,  if  you're  not  an  abuser,  we  can 
ae  what's  in  the  bottles  still  left." 

"You  mean  .  .  .  ?"  Ellen  didn't  know  what 

ord  to  say  next. 

"This  way,  please,"  he  said,  bowing  her 
irough  a  small  swinging  counter  gate  and 
assing  her  through  to  the  hidden  part  of  the 
ruggist's  work  area.  "Blouse  first,"  he  said, 
nd  Ellen  raised  her  hands  to  comply.  The 
orld-saving  orgasmic  flash,  the  life-giving 
exual  detonation,  the  positive  explosion.  Ellen 
magined  that  was  what  she  and  this  not-too- 
ttractive  adolescent,  he  of  the  cool,  snide 
lanner,  could  accomplish. 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  he  said,  turning  away 
rom  her.  "I  couldn't  get  it  on  for  Bo  Derek 
oday."  He  went  over  to  a  small  safe.  "They 
-eep  the  best  stuff  in  here  and  I've  stolen  the 
ombination  .  .  .  I've  seen  you  in  here  before. 

like  older  women.  I've  watched  you.  Older 
^omen  have  beautiful  skin.  No  zits."  He  bent 
iver  and  came  up  with  a  largish  bottle  of  tab- 
ets.  "You  were  all  set  to  do  it,  weren't  you? 
Christ,  yesterday  I  couldn't  have  talked  this 
vay  to  anyone  in  the  world  but,  oh,  the  things 

could  have  done  to  you,  lady.  Now  I  can 


talk  and  I  can't  do  anything  ...  if  you  take  ' 
two  or  three  of  these,  they'll  make  ya  feel  real 
good  .  .  .  you  might  want  to  go  jogging  .  .  . 
take  one  more  and  you'll  feel  great  an'  you'll 
go  to  sleep  for  twelve  hours.  If  you  take  any 
more,  they'll  kill  ya."  He  gave  Ellen  the  bot- 
tle and  said,  "My  ni<iin  i-  in  the  city.  Think 
she'll  get  back  oka\  .  \><'\ .  I'm  really  talkin' 
today.  Lettin'  it  all  hang  out.  lettin'  it  all  fall 
out.  Get  it?" 

"1  get  it.  Thank  you." 

"Well,  you  better  give  me  some  money.  I 
mean  in  case  this  isn't  the  end  of  the  world, 
they  might  want  to  know  why  I  gave  all  their 
drugs  away." 

Ellen  took  money  out  of  her  wallet,  and  the 
boy  scrupulously  put  it  in  the  cash  register 
after  ringing  up  NO  SALE.  "I  heard  there  was 
going  to  be  a  train  from  the  city  later.  My 
mom  could  be  on  it." 

"My  husband's  in  the  city  too,"  Ellen  told 
him  as  she  went  over  to  the  boy,  gave  him  a 
hug,  and  reached  up  to  kiss  him  quietly  on 
the  cheek. 

Ellen  did  stop  at  Peck  &  Rodney's,  where 
a  man  with  liver  spots  on  his  hands  told  her 
he'd  foQght  for  his  country  in  two  wars  and 
he  hadn't  done  it  to  see  something  like  this. 
"This  is  the  weapon  for  you,"  he  told  her. 
"Point  it  at  the  unfriendly  and  it'll  do  the 
rest.  Don't  look  afterwards.  Move  to  the  next 
room.  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  box  of  ammo 
and  this  little  bottle  of  cleaning  fluid  and  these 
instructions  as  to  how  you  should  care  for 
your  weapon  so  as  you  can  depend  upon  it 
when  you  need  it." 


'Don't  worry 
about  the 
Russians. 
Watch  out  for 
the  jigaboos." 


Nicholas  von        She  took  the  gun.  She  had  never  handled 
TT  rr  one  before.  Oh,  it  was  heavy.  Metaf,  gunmetal, 

 t        so  precisely  made.  Ellen  could  see  it  was  a 

THE  BRAHMS     quality  instrument,  not  the  way  they  made  so 
LULLABY     much  junk  these  days.  "I  hope  you  don't  think 
I'm  prejudiced  for  wanting  this.  But  so  many, 
you  know,  inner-city  people  coming  ...  I  just 
thought  .  .  ." 

'"There're  a  few  of  us,"  the  man  said,  his 
liver-spotted  hands  running  over  the  barrel  of 
a  truly  lethal  gun,  or  weapon,  as  he  would 
say,  '"there're  a  few  of  us  who're  going  down 
to  Tshimingo,  you  know,  where  Route  11 
comes  up  from  the  city,  to  turn  'em  away.  I 
defended  my  country  twice  before,  you  know." 

Ellen  offered  to  pay,  but  the  man  refused. 
"There's  a  complete  breakdown  happening. 
Social  collapse.  No  one's  takin'  money  any- 
more for  their  merchandise  or  nuthin'.  We 
'  might  as  well  be  livin'  under  communism.  You 

keep  your  money,  lady,  and  you  take  care  of 
this  little  soldier.  You  grow  him  up  to  be  a 
good  citizen.  Do  that  for  me." 


AT  HOME,  the  child  and  goods  were 
unloaded  in  the  house.  Smedley  began 
laying  violent  cat  fists  on  the  door,  his 
demand  to  be  let  out.  "No!"  Ellen 
rebuked  him,  "all  my  men  here."  Except  Bruce, 
and  the  phone  still  could  not  get  through  to  the 
city.  So  she  turned  on  Channel  5,  where  How- 
ard K.  Smith  was  explaining  that  NATO  forces 
believed  they  could  stabilize  a  front  on  the 
Elbe  River,  or,  if  worst  came  to  worst,  on  the 
Weser.  A  cutaway  to  a  commercial  urging 
viewers  to  renew  the  war  against  cystic  fi- 
brosis and  another  telling  women  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  report  a  rape.  Ellen  had  a  beer 
on  that  one  as  Walter  Cronkite  returned,  to 
repeat,  as  he  said,  an  earlier  bulletin  about 
a  statement  from  the  Supreme  Soviet,  reassur- 
ing the  world  that  Russia  would  never  cast  the 
first  atomic  stone.  Ellen  looked  over  at  the 
playpen. 

The  baby  was  zonked  out,  sleeping,  a  tran- 
quil picture  of  curves  and  circles.  How  could 
straight  limbs  like  arms  and  straight  parts  like 
toes  be  expressed  in  so  many  pink,  fleshy 
spheres?  Not  just  a  bad  girl,  she  thought, 
looking  at  her  child.  Channel  5  couldn't  be  the 
result  of  something  she  had  done. 

Ellen  walked  outside.  The  neigliborhood  was 
still,  quieter  than  on  an  ordinary  afternoon. 
Nancy's  house,  Helen's,  not  the  bark  of  a  dog. 
She  understood.  The  other  women  who  hadn't 
fled  had  gathered  their  families  about  them 
and  were  waiting  too.  Ellen  walked  back  in 
the  house  to  find  Channel  5  dark.  The  elec- 
tricity was  olf.  The  battery  radio.  "This  is  the 


Emergency  Broadcast  System,  broadcastinal;' 
50  and  100  megahertz,"  and  now  she  heB^^ 
a  voice  that  identified  itself  as  David  H^B' 
man.  "your  Mid-Atlantic  States  regional  ccmf*- 
municator.  "  A  pause.  The  repeated  messcjl 
that  it  was  necessary  to  stay  calm  and  sliy 
put.  \es,  there  has  been  an  attack,  but  itig 
nonatomic,  repeat,  not  atomic,  not  an  atonjj 
attack  but  an  attack  by  Russian  intercontinfe- 
tal  ballistic  missiles  armed  with  conventioii 
explosives,  nonatomic  explosives.  One  of  tte 
missiles  has  damaged — we  don't  yet  know  h< 
seriously — three  Consolidated  Edison  nucle 
reactors  at  Indian  Point.  Some  radiation  m 
have  escaped  so  it  is  prudent  to  take  co\ 
and  stay  inside  until  we  can  tell  you  more. 

My  body  is  endorphin-free,  she  thougl 
and  then,  My  God,  the  phone  rang.  The  i 
ceiver  was  giving  olf  noises  that  sounded  li 
crackling  cellophane,  but  she  could  hear  Bruc 
He  was  all  right.  Meet  the  train  tonight 
nine-thirty.  They  were  going  to  run  one  i 
from  the  city.  But  what  about  Indian  Poin 
The  train  would  have  to  go  right  by  Indij 
Point.  He  didn't  know.  He  hadn't  heard.  Me 
the  train.  Meet  the  train. 

It  occurred  to  Ellen  she  could  now  go  ne 
door.  Bruce  had  called.  She  could  get  out 
this  damn  place  and  be  with  somebody.  B 
she  couldn't  leave.  Bruce  might  call  bac 
Anyway,  it  was  no  time  to  abandon  one 
home,  although  it  stood  to  reason  Indian  Poi: 
would  delay  the  evacuation  of  the  inner  cit 
No  rapists,  and  therefore  no  rapes  to  be  r 
ported  to  the  rape  crisis  center  or  the  polic 
Was  this  the  end  of  sex  in  America  as  w 
knew  it  .  .  .  her? 

Walter  Cronkite  was  talking  now,  sayin 
that  it  was  ironic  that  Diablo  Canyon,  "th 
object  of  protests  because  it  was  thought  t 
be  unsafe  in  the  event  of  an  earthquake,  shoul 
have  been  hit  by  a  Russian  rocket,  but,  a 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  the  Santana,  th 
devil  wind  blowing  from  the  desert  toward  th 
coast,  has  swept  California  clear  and  clean  o 
any  unhealthy  radiation." 

Night  had  fallen.  She  had  gone  to  sleep  ii 
the  kitchen  chair  listening  to  the  transisto 
radio.  Damn.  Now  Ellen  was  wide  awake  an< 
she'd  learned  it  was  easier  to  face  this  whei 
you  were  sleepy.  The  baby  was  calling  for  he 
in  the  dark  and — yuk! — was  he  wet.  A  flash 
light.  Diapers. 

Ellen  changed  Bruce  Jr.  in  the  dark  and  thei 
bethought  herself.  There  has  not  been  a  sue 
cessful  copulation  in  America  for  two  and  £ 
half  days.  Congratulations,  Lance  Devlin  o 
Laramie.  Wyoming,  and  Clara  Apfel,  a  coun 
ter  girl  at  Wendy's  in  the  same  community 
You  are  the  last  two  Americans  to  make  it  to- 


»  her.  She  shrieked  at  herself  to  stop  it,  stop 
:a  it  dirty,  mind-wandering  gibberish.  Now 
1  nk.  The  train  may  be  late.  The  train  is  al- 
o:  ys  late,  even  without  the  possibility  of  atom- 
a  war,  ergo  I  should  bring  a  bottle  of  milk 
t  •  Bruce  Jr.  and  a  bottle  of  Kahlua  for  me 
I  d  the  bottle  of  sleeping  pills  and  the  gun  in 
t  se  they  are  evacuating  the  inner  city, 
f  After  she  had  loaded  the  car  and  gotten 
a  !  baby  in  it,  Ellen  remembered  Smedley. 
1  e  went  back  into  the  house  and  found  him, 
J  ;ked  him  up,  and  dumped  him  in  the  car 

!),  No  streetlights  and  no  traffic  lights,  so  be 
■eful  going  down  the  hilly  roads  to  where 
!  railroad  station  sits  next  to  the  Hudson, 
I  ere  the  high  cliffs  line  the  water  for  miles 
ij  d  miles  down  to  the  city. 
^  Considering  that  people  had  been  ordered 
1  take  cover,  there  were  a  lot  of  headlights, 
i  rs  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  she.  Ellen 
i  nost  hit  someone  in  an  intersection.  Even 
j  er  the  noise  of  the  brakes  had  ceased  in  her 
I  ad,  she  couldn't  collect  herself.  She  pulled 
5  er  to  the  side  of  the  road.  She  was  rigid, 
j  r  arms  extended,  both  hands  tight  on  the 
I  ering  wheel,  when  she  heard  Smedley  purr 
ainst  her  ear.  Disengaging  the  cat's  claws 
)m  her  dress,  she  brought  him  around  so 
It  the  woman  and  the  animal  were  face  to 
;e.  "Smedley,  Smedley,  Smedley,"  Ellen 
id,  crying  as  she  opened  the  car  door  and 
t  the  animal  out. 

As  Ellen  drove  into  the  station  parking  lot, 
e  saw  it  was  packed  with  cars.  Oh,  my  God, 
ler  wives  waiting  for  other  husbands.  The 
it  train  for  Tuxedo  Junction,  Larchmont,  and 
ler  green  places,  and  then  in  the  distant  sky 
eruptive  pinkness. 

She  turned  on  the  car  radio,  looking  for 
e  Emergency  Broadcast  System.  After  a  long 
use,  there  was  a  woman's  voice,  recogniz- 
le  but  not  recognizable,  saying  how  inferior 
issian  technology  was  to  ours.  The  hydrogen 
■mb  meant  to  detonate  at  ground  zero,  the 
npire  State  Building,  had  missed  its  target 
d  exploded  in  the  Jersey  Meadows.  Manhat- 
n  still  stood. 

The  women  by  the  side  of  their  cars  asked 
lat  it  would  mean  for  the  train.  Would  the 
lin  be  late?  Would  the  train  run?  No  one 
uld  say.  Occasionally  a  young  boy  would 
it  his  ear  to  the  rail  and  swear  he  could  hear 
e  train  down  the  line,  coming  toward  them, 
le  first  two  times,  people  stirred  and  went 
the  platform;  now  they  waited  in  clusters, 
itening  to  their  car  radios,  waiting  for  their 
isbands  to  come. 

The  Emergency  Broadcast  System  was  opti- 
istic.  There  was  a  communique  from  Europe 
at  NATO  forces  were  attacking,  forward 


units  having  penetrated  into  East  Germany 
where  several  Polish  battalions  had  surren- 
dered. By  dawn,  Ellen  was  tipsy  on  Kahlua, 
so  she  slipped  out  of  the  car  while  the  baby 
slept  and  walked  toward  the  river,  down  mossy, 
rotten  stairs  to  a  ferry  slip,  probably  not 
used  since  the  Fifties,  there  to  look  out  at  the 
water,  look  downriver  toward  the  city,  toward 
where  Bruce  would  be  coming  from. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  quiet  at  it  might 
have  been  in  Indian  times,  but  her  ears  dis- 
tinguished the  first  scent  of  a  different  sound, 
moving  on  the  water,  sweet  and  high  and 
eerie,  a  gentle  shriek.  Without  undulating,  the 
sound  became  louder,  rising  higher  and  higher 
from  the  river  that  carried  it  to  her  on  the 
ferry  slip  in  Groton-on-Hudson,  brought  it 
from  many  miles  away. 

A  crying-out,  a  lamentation,  a  rising  scream 
carried  along  the  water,  up  the  river,  between 
the  palisades,  from  the  city.  "Bruce!"  Ellen 
said  aloud.  "Bruce!"  she  shouted,  one  voice 
against  eight  million  in  the  city,  with  their 
radiation  burns,  in  their  intact  city.  Manhattan 
still  stands,  their  tomb. 

Ellen  turned  off  the  Emergency  Broadcast 
System  and  fished,  although  she  knew  there 
would  be  none,  for  some  music  on  the  dial. 
She  closed  the  car  doors.  She  didn't  want  to 
listen  to  the  women  puzzling  out  the  keening 
cry  that  came  up  from  the  river  to  their  ears 
and  she  didn't  want  to  tell  them.  Close  the 
doors.  Roll  up  the  windows,  look  for  the  milk 
bottle,  the  Kahlua,  and  the  tablets.  Take  your 
baby,  Ellen,  hold  him  against  your  breast,  sing  HARPER'S 
a  lullaby  to  him,  baby  dear,  sing  Brahms.     □     FEBRUARY  1982 
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i  athaniel  Hawthorne,  the  novelist  and  short- 
story  vrriter.  was  walking  one  afternoon  with  his 
friend  Franklin  Pierce,  the  president.  A  dignified- 
looking  couple  passed  them,  strolling  in  the  op- 
pKJsite  direction.  The  woman  smiled  and  the  man 
politely  raised  his  hat. 

"Friends  of  yours,  Nat?"  the  president  inquired. 
"Never  saw  them  before  in  my  life,  Frank," 
Hawthorne  replied. 

S 

W^idney  0.  (  "0.  Henry'* )  Porter  and  H.  H. 
I  "Saki"  I  Monro  were  dining  with  the  noted  artist 
Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  and  his  daughter, 
the  novelist  Laurence  Alma-Tadema.  when  Porter 
("O.  Henry")  raised  a  question  about  Samuel 
(""Mark  Twain")  Qemens's  humorous  observ  ation 
on  the  works  of  Madame  Amandine  Aurore  Lucie 
("George  Sand")  Dupin.  baronne  Dudevant.  No  one 
could  recall  Qemens's  ( "'Mark  Twain's"  I  words. 


hile  dining  with  his  daughter  on  a 

Sunday  late  in  1842.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  ate 
seven  soft  roUs  during  the  soup  course.  When 
the  ro£LSt  arrived,  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
pick  at  it. 


M 


larcel  Proust  was  taking  tea  wth  friends, 
and  the  convei^ation  turned  to  childhood  days. 
One  friend  said.  "Marcel,  do  you  recall  the  time 
you  and  I  and  .Anatole  released  all  of  your 
father's  chickens  on  the  lawn  during  the  baroness's 
fete  champetre?  " 

The  other  friend,  laughing  heartily,  said.  "That 
great  fun.  but  what  I  will  never  forget  is  the  time  we| 
put  ipecac  into  the  aperitif  when  the  baron  was 
entertaining  the  Hussars."' 

Proust  smiled  and  said.  "I  had  quite  forgotten. 
John  MoTTessy  is  icriter  in  residence  at  FTonklin  Pierce  Colle 
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hen  John  Dryden  was  writing  "Aureng- 
sbe,"  he  had  great  difficulty  deciding  on  a  last 
ae  for  the  play.  He  mentioned  his  problem  to 
ing  Charles  II. 

"How  about  'That's  the  way  it  goes'?"  the  king 
iggested. 

Dryden  thought  for  a  moment,  then  shook  his 
^ad  and  said,  "No,  Your  Majesty." 


fter  hearing  his  friend  Walt  Whitman  recite 
poem.  W.  D.  O'Connor,  greatly  moved,  said,  "Walt, 
3u"re  a  good,  gray  poet." 
"Could  you  make  that  'a  great,  gray  poet'?" 
hitman  asked. 
"No,"  O'Connor  replied. 


4  ^'-^'-CH 
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▼  Tilii 


illiam  Wordsworth  and  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  were  setting  out  from  Dove  Cottage  for  a 
long  walk  among  the  Grasmere  hills.  They  had  gone 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  they  heard  a  faint  cry. 
Turning,  they  saw  Dorothy  Wordsworth  standing  by 
the  gate,  waving  and  calling  to  them. 

"I  think  she  wants  to  tell  us  something,"  Wordsworth 
said. 

"Maybe  we'd  better  go  back,"  said  Coleridge. 


s 


ir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  was  seated  in  a  railway 
compartment,  perusing  the  agony  columns  of 
The  Times,  when  a  bearded  stranger  burst  in.  He 
gazed  wildly  at  Doyle  and  the  other  gentleman 
in  the  compartment,  cried  out  in  an  unfamiliar 
sibilant  tongue,  and,  producing  a  pistol,  fired  three 
shots  out  the  window  at  a  cow.  The  stranger 
then  pitched  forward  on  the  floor  of  the  compartment, 
where  he  lay  unmoving. 

"What  do  you  make  of  this  business?"  asked  the 
other  gentleman. 

Glancing  up  from  his  paper,  Doyle  asked  irritably, 
"What  business?" 


E 


rnest  ("Papa") 
Hemingway  and  F.  Scott 
("F.Scott")  Fitzgerald  met 
in  Porto  Folio,  where  both 
had  come  to  watch  the  run- 
ning of  the  rich.  Heming- 
way suggested  that  they  stop 
in  a  place  he  knew  and 
have  a  few  drinks.  They 
went  to  the  place,  an  Amer- 
ican-style bar  called  Ma- 
nuel's. They  had  two  drinks 
each,  and  then  they  left. 


waiter  spilled  soup  on  George  S.  Kaufman's  sleeve. 

"That  was  clumsy  of  him,"  Dorothy  Parker 
observed. 

"It's  all  right.  I'll  take  it  to  the  cleaners,"  Kaufman 
assured  her.  ^ 
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.   _     ne  day,  Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  seated 
n  his  favorite  horse,  a  white  mare  named  Mustache. 
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FROM  LOWER  BELLOWVIA 


Leopold  Blootn  with  a  Ph.D. 


by  Hugh  Ken 


A GENRE  has  long  since  de- 
fined itself,  Nobel-certified: 
the  Saul  Bellow  Novel.  This 
is  the  Novel  as  First-Draft 
Dissertation:  a  rumination  on  the 
sorry  state  of  the  world,  insufficiently 
formal  for  the  Committee  on  Social 
Thought  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
however  well  it  may  translate  into 
Swedish,  but  not  unworthy  of  that 
Committee's     encouraging  noises. 


About  the  sorry  state  of  the  world 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  save  ac- 
cept it,  as  every  Bellow  protagonist 
must  learn  for  himself  the  way  Job 
did.  And  since  the  Bellow  Novel  is 
obdurately  protagonist-centered,  what 
the  reader  gets  to  do  is  share  his 
learning  process. 

In  The  Deans  December  *  the 
Dean — not  a  Jewish  Dean  from  the 

*  Harper  &  Row,  $13.95. 


Bellow  Repertory  Company,  no 
bottom  an  echt  dean  at  aU  but  a 
dean  of  students,  moreover  a  mc 
faced  French-Irish  ex-newspaperr 
named  Albert  Corde  who  has  dr: 
into  academe,  and  don't  confuse 
with  his  fox-faced  creator — the  D^ 
if  I  could  just  finish  this  sentence 
stranded  in  communist  Rumania  w 
ing  for  his  mother-in-law,  Vale 
to  die. 

His  wife,  Minna,  nee  Raresh,  is 
astrophysicist  of  the  Palomar  cali 
he  cannot  understand  a  thing 
does,  save  that  she  brings  toget 
"a  needle  from  one  end  of  the 
verse  with  a  thread  from  the  op 
site  end."  Here,  Minna  being  pre 
cupied  with  her  mother,  he  gets  1 
solace  from  her.  And  it's  cold 
he  speaks  no  Rumanian:  plenty 
time  to  ruminate.  Herzog.  left 
tude.  wrote  letters.  Corde  can  sim 
run  on.  third-person  imperfect. 

What  he  has  to  ruminate 
includes  how  the  college  administ 
tion  reacted  to  his  two-part  Harpe 
article  about  Chicago.  "Cord 
let  himself  go,  indignant,  cutt 
reckless."  Here  he  is  being  reckl 

The  cabdriver  who  picks  up 
and  returns  all  these  dialysis  pa- 
tients is  an  enormous  black  wom- 
an in  red  jersey  trousers.  Her 
feet  seem  quite  small.  Her  shoes 
have  high  heels.  Her  straightened 
hair  hangs  to  her  shoulders.  She 
wears  a  cabby's  cap  and  a  quilted 
jacket.  .  .  .  These  passenger-pa- 
tients are  her  charges,  her  friends. 
She  wheels  forward  the  televi- 
sion set.  The  sick  iioman  asks  fc 
Channel  Two,  and  sighs  and  set- 
tles back  and  passes  out. 

Hugh  Kenner  teaches  at  Johjis  Hopkins  U 
versify. 
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foil  have  to  suspend  belief  to 
i  igine  Esquire,  let  alone  Harper  s, 
I  )lishing  to  the  extent  of  two  long 
i  alhiients  these  nieanderings  of  an 
2one  of  Saul  Bellow's,  and  sus- 
id  it  further  to  imagine  a  late 
iitit'th-century    urban  American 
\t'i-ity  being  flustered  by  their 
I  igiiant  high-mindedness. 

I  'W'AS  the  creator  of  Augie 
'      I  March   mislaid   his  street 

■  I  smarts?     Augie  wouldn't 
-^have  asked  us  to  credit  "a 

)d  of  mail,"  no  less,  inundating 
rpers,  or  the  notion  that  at  a 
ridly  Chicago  college  the  sight  of 
le  of  its  deans  taking  everybody 
makes  them  "jittery,"  "upset." 
10,  by  the  way,  is  he  taking  on  in 
,t  dialysis  vignette?  The  taxi 
ver?  The  patients?  Channel  Two, 
ybe?  No,  just  death.  "These  are 
id  men  and  women.  The  meta- 
lic  wastes  obviously  affect  their 

,  lins."  It's  the  irremediable  that 

I  :s  to  a  Bellow  character. 
Note  that  phrase,  though,  "a  flood 
mail."  Saul  Bellow's  mind  has 
sn  grooved  by  recurring  images, 
d  thirteen  years  ago — the  very 
ar  Neil  Armstrong  set  foot  on  the 
)on — Bellow  imagined  a  more  sar- 
nie flood. 

In  Mr.  Sammler's  Planet  his  Corde 
those  days,  Mr.  Sammler,  was 
guing  to  the  extent  of  twenty  pages 
th  a  Hindu  biophysicist  named  Lai 
out  whether  man  ought  to  be  fool- 
g  with  other  worlds  at  all,  seeing 
5  mess  on  this  one.  The  discussion 
IS  not  trenchant  even  in  1969,  and 
ne  has  not  sharpened  it,  though 
side  that  novel  it  did  some  useful 
ores.  It  helped  keep  active  the 
ghtly  defoliated  eloquence  from 
lich  the  book  drew  most  of  its  con- 
luity,  and  it  resumed  the  larger 
•bate  that  reverberates  from  one 
id  of  the  Bellow  shelf  to  the  other: 
lat  reasons,  if  any,  can  be  stated 
r  going  on  with  the  human  enter- 
ise,  given  all  the  ways  God  and 
an  appear  to  collaborate  in  thwart- 
git? 

That  grand  debate  is  as  old  as 
e  Book  of  Job.  What  the  author 

■  the  Book  of  Job  couldn't  have 
•reseen  was  Saul  Bellow's  reverse 


perspective,  the  farcical.  The  debate 
between  Sammler  and  Lai  was  ended 
like  this: 

"So  I  suppose  we  must  jump 
off,  because  it  is  our  human  fate 
to  do  so.  If  it  were  a  rational 
matter,  then  it  would  be  rational 
to  have  justice  on  this  planet 
first.  Then,  when  we  had  an  earth 
of  saints,  and  our  hearts  were  set 
upon  the  moon,  we  could  get  in 
our  machines  and  rise  up. . . ." 


"Hut  what  is  this  on  the  floor?" 
said  Shula.  All  four  rose  about 
the  table  to  take  a  look.  Water 
from  the  back  stairs  flowed  over 
the  white  plastic  Pompeian  mo- 
saic surface. . .  . 

"Is  it  a  bath  overflowing?" 
said  Lai. 

"Shula,  did  you  turn  off  the 
bath?" 

"Tm  positive  I  did." 

"/  believe  it  is  too  rapid  for 
bath  water,"  said  Lai.  "A  pipe 
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presumably  is  burst." 

So  much  for  technology?  No,  so 
much  for  the  human  right  to  goof  ofE 
on  visions  of  grandeur.  The  pipe 
burst  thanks  to  the  greed  of  an  ele- 
gant bum  named  Wallace,  who  was 
upstairs  banging  it  open  on  the  the- 
ory that  it  was  a  dummy  pipe  with 
money  inside.  He  suspected  his 
father  of  stashing  about  the  house 
large  wads  of  money  tendered  by  the 
Mafia  for  medical  favors. 

Sheer  farce.  Yet  since  Wallace's 
father  was  the  unequivocally  decent 
character  in  Mr.  Sammlers  Planet, 
and  was  also  at  that  moment  scant 
hours  from  death  by  cerebral  aneu- 
rysm, these  researches  into  the 
plumbing  were  tasteless  and  nearly 
impious  as  well  as  inept,  and  the 
flood  that  came  cascading  down  the 
staircase  to  drown  out  talk  about 
spacecraft  admonished  like  the  waters 
with  which  God  overwhelmed  all 
earth  long  ago.  out  of  exasperation 
with  human  folly. 

That  was  the  once  and  possibly 
future  Saul  Bellow:  a  sardonic  con- 
noisseur of  Old  Testament  motifs,  a 
moralist,  a  fabulist.  His  fictions,  in 
reflecting  a  tribal  penchant  for  argu- 
ing, revert  to  the  topics  over  which 
God  and  Job  once  squared  off.  To 
invent  a  new  impersonator  of  Job  is 
more  or  less  his  formula  for  getting 
a  new  book  started:  someone  whose 
"Why  me?"  can  extend  to  "Why 
anyone?" 

SIX  YEARS  ago  last  May,  Mr. 
Bellow  could  be  watched  for 
an  hour  as  he  and  astronaut 
Neil  Armstrong  accepted  aca- 
demic honors  from  the  oldest  uni- 
versity in  Ireland.  There  was  much 
to  amuse  a  prickly  ironist,  not  least 
the  complex  fate  that  had  brought  a 
puppeteer  whose  character  called  the 
astronauts  "superchimpanzees"  to 
the  same  platform  with  the  very  man 
whose  foot  first  tested  extraplanetary 
soil.  He  also  heard  himself  eulogized 
in  some  250  words  of  Latin,  com- 
posed by  a  poker-faced  wag.  In  the 
cribs  they'd  been  issued  at  the  door 
spectators  could  match  ''Insanumne 
genus  humanum?  Testes  plerique" 
against  Bellow's  "Is  the  race  crazy? 
Plenty  of  evidence." 


There  exists  no  Latin — or  French 
or  Swedish  for  that  matter — for  the 
crisp  nihilism  of  "Plenty  of  evi- 
dence": the  word  "evidence"  plucked 
from  law  and  the  sciences  and  steam- 
rollered flat  to  do  for  street  argot. 
It's  quintessential  Bellow,  accurately 
chosen,  utterly  resistant  to  export. 
It  also  recalls,  as  did  the  whole  Irish 
occasion,  a  Bellow  who'd  have  judged 
The  Deans  December  dreary:  a  book 
(for  one  thing)  so  remote  from  reli- 
ance on  idiom  that  there's  nothing 
save  the  regime  to  impede  a  Ru- 
manian version. 

For  along  the  way  Bellow  has  ac- 
quired an  alter  ego  named  Herzog, 
who  first  surfaced  in  the  1964  novel 
of  that  name  and  promptly  addled 
his  creator's  head  by  lecturing  into 
generous  stupor  the  bestowers  of  the 
James  L.  Dow  Award,  the  Interna- 
tional Literature  Prize,  and  the  Na- 
tional Book  Award.  Herzog — a  Leo- 
pold Bloom  with  a  Ph.D. — prides 
himself  on  the  cogency  of  his  moral 
reflections,  as,  you  can  tell,  does 
Corde,  does  Sammler,  does  .  .  .  oh, 
come  on,  as  does  their  author,  who 
promptly  signed  up  the  ruminative 
Herzog  as  collaborator. 

That  was  unwise,  seeing  that  one 
meaning  of  "ruminative"  is  "char- 
acterized by  a  mind  like  a  cow's 
stomach."  But  soon  Herzog  was  being 
entrusted  with  the  pen  for  pages  on 
end.  Those  swatches  of  Mr.  Samm- 
ler's  Planet  you  may  remember  skip- 
ping were  the  work  of  Herzog:  the 
fictional  inteUigence  enjoying  time 
out  while  something  got  written  that 
might  go  into  Partisan  Review  [he's 
changed  magazines  since). 

"Sammler  thought  that  this  was 
what  revolutions  were  really  about. 
In  a  revolution  you  took  away  the 
privileges  of  aristocracy  and  redis- 
tributed them.  What  did  equality 
mean?  Did  it  mean  all  men  were 
friends  and  brothers?  No,  it  meant 
that  all  belonged  to  the  elite.  Killing 
was  an  ancient  privilege.  This  was 
why  revolutions  plunged  into  blood." 

Solemn  as  Sherwood  Anderson's 
in  Dark  Laughter,  that  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Herzog:  never  mind  that 
the  name  on  the  title  page  is  the 
name  of  Saul.  "'Sammler  thought." 
0  Lord,  "thought.""  The  mind  cowers. 
"A  Thought.  "  an  acquaintance  of 


G.  K.  Chesterton's  used  to  announ 
uplifting  a  large  hand:  to  wb 
someone  once  said  in  exasperatii 
"Good  God,  man,  you  don't  call  tl 
a  thought,  do  you?"  Herzog  woi 
have  called  it  a  Thought,  whate' 
it  was.  Corde.  alas,  thinks  too.  Hi 
he  is  thinking  aloud  on  an  interrac 
encounter: 

"Race  has  no  bearing  on  it.  1 
see  Spofford  Mitchell  and  Sally 
Sathers,  tuo  separatenesses,  two 
separate  and  ignorant  intelli- 
gences. One  is  staring  at  the  oth- 
er ivith  terror,  and  the  man  is 
filled  uith  a  staggering  passion 
to  break  through,  in  the  only 
way  he  can  conceive  of  breaking 
through — a  sexual  crash  into  re- 
lease." 

\^'e"re  to  imagine  him  saying  ih 
to  someone.  Moreover,  since  wl 
Spofford  Mitchell  did  to  Sally  Sath( 
was  lock  her  in  the  trunk  of  his  a 
rape  her  repeatedly,  and  finally  she 
her  in  the  head,  there  may  be  the 
among  us  who  wiU  reject  pla 
tudes  from  Communications  lA;  w 
even  opt  for  Jeremiah's  summati( 
(17:9  I,  that  the  heart  of  man  " 
deceitful,  and  desperately  wicked 
Such  readers  may  be  thought  of  ■ 
unqualified  for  later  Bellow,  whe: 
much  of  the  time  the  thread  of  tl 
protagonists'  lucubrations  is  the  san 
thing  as  the  plot  itself. 


OT  that  The  Dean's  Decen 
ber  lacks  all  touch  -  of  « 
skilled  a  fabulist  as  yo 
might  want.  Its  opening 


rich  with  possibility. 

"Corde.  who  led  the  life  of  a 
executive  in  America — wasn't  a  co 
lege  dean  a  kind  of  executive ?- 
found  himself  six  or  seven  thousan 
miles  from  his  base,  in  Bucharest,  i 
winter,  shut  up  in  an  old-fashione 
apartment." 

In  the  bundle  of  worries  he  spend 
long  hours  unpacking,  Chicago  dom 
inates,  a  place  of  terminal  craziness 
its  rich  without  point,  its  poor  with 
out  hope,  its  ongoings  rife  wit) 
jagged  violence  and  sexual  hysteria 
its  very  jails  full  of  rats  and  sod 
omizings  and  stabbings.  There  fat( 
assigns  each  denizen  his  place  in  om 
or  the  other  of  two  anarchies:  thi 
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itmiate,  the  illegitimate.  No  me- 
at ion  of  Chicago  seems  thinkable. 
>  llu're  life  after  Chicago?  If  so, 
li  nest  seems  to  emblematize  it. 
low  ">  Bucharest  is  neither  a  Lower 
l>(i\  ia  of  ludicrous  privations  nor 
t  n  Deighton  playground  for  ad- 
iluiuus  free-world  spirits.  It's  a 
taiilf  limbo  for  Corde"s  introspec- 
1-:  a  bleak,  half-lighted  city 
nc  informers  and  bureaucrats  are 
iurt  d  like  the  weather,  and  the 
itetl  who  can  remember  other 
ICS  are  furtive  in  guarding  their 
aiiiislied  ceremonies. 
\o  writer  has  more  authority  with 
ft  el  of  a  place: 

Di  i  ciiiber  brotin  set  in  at  about 
/lure  in  the  afternoon.  By  four 
It  liad  climbed  down  the  stucco 
of  old  walls,  the  gray  of  Com- 
munist residential  blocks:  brown 
darkness  took  over  the  pavements 
. . .  more  thickly  and  isolated  the 
street  lamps.  These  were  feebly 
yellow  in  the  impure  melancholy 
winter  effluence.  Air-sadness, 
Corde  called  this.  In  the  final 
stage  of  dusk,  a  broivn  sediment 
seemed  to  encircle  the  lamps. 
Then  there  was  a  livid  death  mo- 
ment. Night  began. 

i  Corde  empathizes  readily  with  the 
ir-sadness":  with  starker  phenom- 
a  as  well.  At  one  baleful  session 
th  a  Party  administrator,  he  feels 
nself  "the  image  of  the  inappro- 
late  American  .  .  .  incapable  of 
irning  the  lessons  of  the  twentieth 
itury;  spared,  or  scorned,  by  the 
xes  of  history  or  fate  or  whatever 
iluropean  might  want  to  call  them." 
This  means:  he  senses  that  a  Ru- 
inian  colonel  will  despise  his  in- 
uprehension  of  brute  power,  which 
srns  to  bend  regulations  merely  so 
it  a  defected  astrophysicist  with 
r  American  bogus-academic  hus- 
nd  may  visit  a  paralytic  in  inten- 
se care.  If  you'll  notice,  Corde  is 
ipathizing  with  what  he  feels  the 
lonel  feels  about  what  he  feels 
out  the  colonel's  nonfeeling.  With 
e  book  only  a  few  hundred  words 
d  and  its  exposition  still  crisp,  al- 
ady  we're  in  that  deep. 
We  swim  at  such  treacly  depths 
cause  in  this  way  station  for  his 
jnned  soul  Corde  has  nothing  to 
>  but  wait:  for  one  more  hospital 


visit,  arranged  by  bribery;  for  Valeria 
to  die;  for  a  grim  day  at  the  crema- 
torium; for  the  flight  home.  Not  that 
when  he  does  have,  or  will  have, 
things  to  do  (in  Chicago)  does  doing 
any  longer  seem  to  signify.  In  his 
morass  of  seeing-all-sides,  acts  are 
irrelevant. 

So  his  plight — killing  time  in 
limbo — is  rather  close  to  the  plight 
of  his  author,  who  must  fill  a  book 
with  sheer  inaction  and  has  con- 
sequently piped  in  what's  been  all 
too  fluent  for  him  of  late  years,  the 
Herzogian  vitality  to  be  gotten  from 
opinions. 

Hence,  multipage  excerpts  from 
Corde 's  Harper's  article  ( rerumi- 
nated,  even,  with  trial  revisions), 
chapter-long  replays  of  Chicago  con- 
versations, an  audience  with  the 
American  ambassador  (on  whom 
"he  wanted  to  try  out  .  .  .  some  of 
his  notions  about  the  mood  of  the 
West"),  expostulations  with  a  boy- 
hood friend,  now  a  big-shot  syndi- 
cated journalist;  more,  more. 

And  his  drear  December  has  left 
his  creator  bereft  of  occasion  for  the 
sort  of  comic  epiphany  that  can 
salvage  all:  scenes  like  the  miniature 
Noah's  Flood  in  Mr.  Sammler,  or  the 
page  near  the  end  of  Henderson  the 
Rain  King  (1959  )  where  the  hero 
( you  have  to  believe  this )  climbs 
into  a  roller  coaster  with  a  mangy  old 
trained  bear,  too  old  to  ride  a  bike 
anymore. 

And  while  we  climbed  and 
sivooped  and  dipped  and  swerved 
and  rose  again  higher  than  the 
Ferris  wheels  and  fell,  we  held 
on  to  each  other.  By  a  common 
bond  of  despair  we  embraced, 
cheek  to  cheek.  . . .  I  was  pressed 
into  his  long-suffering  age-worn, 
tragic  and  discolored  coat  as  he 
grunted  and  cried  to  me. 

That's  a  high  Saul  Bellow  moment, 
one  of  the  highest.  Devoid  of  reflec- 
tions, it  prompts  them.  It  would  have 
been  understandable  to  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  who  envisioned 
Leviathan  drawn  out  of  the  sea  with 
a  kind  of  Hebrew  safety  pin,  and 
tethered  on  a  leash  for  laughing 
maidens.  Impossible  to  imagine  it  in 

Latin.  □ 
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DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  MAGIC? 

Robertson  Davies's  world  of  wonders  bv  Frances  Taliafei 


The  Rebel  Angels,  by  Robertson 
Da\aes.  320  pages.  Viking  Press, 
$13.95. 

EVEN  NOW,  members  of  the 
literary  establishment  are  en- 
gaged in  important  argu- 
ments. They're  probably  talk- 
ing eschatology.  or  epistemology  at 
the  very  least.  Either  that,  or  they're 
arguing  about  Proust  and  the  Dia- 
lectical Tradition,  or  Myth  and 
Counter-Myth  in  Doris  Lessing: 
something  heavy. 

The  common  reader  tends  to  more 
immediate  topics,  such  as  whether 
to  wait  until  Rabbit  Is  Rich  gets  into 
paperback.  There  are  also  many 
heated  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
order:  I  mean  first  of  all  the  order 
in  which  writers  should  be  read.  The 
most  energetic  partisans  are  the  de- 
tective-story fanatics,  who  all  seem 
to  have  some  hierarchy  in  mind, 
though  seldom  the  same  one.  Most 
are  agreed  that  Agatha  Christie  is 
good  for  beginners:  after  that  each 
faction  suggests  a  totally  different 
itinerary,  and  those  who  believe  that 
the  novice  should  read  Rex  Stout 
before  Michael  Innes  look  daggers  at 
the  champions  of  Michael  Innes  be- 
fore Rex  Stout. 

Another  passionate  dispute  con- 
cerns the  order  in  which  one  should 
read  a  writer's  oeuvre.  I  think  I 
faintly  remember  that  such  a  con- 
versation took  place  when  I  was 
eight  or  nine:  a  friend  was  hor- 
rified that  I  had  read  Scalauagons 
of  Oz  before  Glinda  of  Oz.  (It  w^as 
assumed  that  any  decent  person  had 
read  The  Wizard  of  Oz  first,  no 
matter  what.)  Of  course  there  are 
certain  imperatives  when  one  is  read- 
Frances  Taliaferro  teaches  at  The  Brearley 
School  in  New  York. 


ing  a  series  that  moves  chronologi- 
cally, though  there  may  be  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  making  one's  way  back- 
ward through,  say,  the  twelve  vol- 
umes of  Anthony  Powell's  A  Dance 
to  the  Music  of  Time. 

The  problem  becomes  more  com- 
plicated when  it  is  a  question  of 
self-contained  novels  by  the  same 
author.  Where  to  begin?  Where  to 
end? 

Try  asking  a  few  Jane  Austen 
fanatics  whether  to  start  with  Pride 
and  Prejudice  or  Emma,  and  watch 
the  fur  fly.  One  school  of  thought 
maintains  that  a  beginner  should 
read  the  best  one  first;  then  he  will 
be  addicted  forever.  The  opposing 
philosophy  holds  that  to  begin  with 
the  best  is  to  ensure  a  later  disap- 
pointment: one  should  save  the 
sweetest  pleasure  for  the  last.  And 
this  fierce  dispute  does  not  even 
acknowledge  the  embattled  question 
of  which  is  '"the  best.  "  Lovers  of 
The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  have 
hardly  a  civil  word  for  lovers  of 
Jude  the  Obscure;  the  votaries  of 
The  Rainboic  look  down  their  noses 
at  the  defenders  of  Sons  and  Lovers. 
Consensus  is  impossible. 

Sometimes  one's  first  acquaintance 
with  a  novelist  is  so  perfectly  bal- 
anced that  one  fears  to  read  any 
further,  lest  that  satisfying  equipoise 
be  disturbed.  Indeed,  there  are  nov- 
elists who  have  only  one  splendid 
book  in  them.  That  splendor  dis- 
covered, perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to 
leave  it  alone  and  read  none  of  the 
lesser  works,  those  venial  novels  that 
can  be  forgiven  but  not  cherished. 
The  alternative  is  to  love  all  the 
other  books,  for  better  or  worse,  just 
for  the  sake  of  that  one.  To  do  so 
requires  uncommon  generosity  of 
spirit,  or  unconmion  inertia. 


THESE  reflections  follow 
some  weeks  of  reading  R< 
ertson  Davies.  His  "De 
ford  Trilogy"  is  one  of 
most  inimitably  readable  works 
fiction  to  appear  in  this  century,  ; 
those  who  have  not  read  him  { 
legion.  Is  it  because  Davies  is 
Canadian  novelist,  and  Americ 
readers  think  of  Canada  as  "t 
quintessence  of  everything  that 
emotionally  dowdy  and  unaware 
I  The  phrase  is  Davies  s  own.  i  Sur( 
Margaret  Atwood  and  Morde( 
Richler  have  helped  us  discard  tl 
old  chestnut  of  xenophobia.  Nor 
Davies  one  of  those  strident  natic 
alists  who  annoy  the  neighbors  ' 
ranting  about  native  culture.  T 
earlier  novels  are  set  in  Canada,  b 
the  Deptford  Trilogy  ranges  fr< 
Canada  and  Mexico  to  the  batt 
fields  of  ^'orld  War  I,  the  Ziirich 
Jung's  disciples,  and  the  London 
the  great  actor-managers.  Davie! 
learning  draws  on  Jung,  Aquim 
and  Spengler.  the  beast  legends 
northern  Europe,  the  lives  of  t 
saints,  and  the  autobiography 
the  nineteenth-century  French  ill 
sionist  Robert-Houdin — among  ot 
ers.  Davies  at  his  best  is  a  Europej 
writer,  a  Common  Market  of  my 
and  literary  heirloom. 

The  Deptford  Trilogy  traces  ai 
retraces  the  fortunes  of  three  me 
from  their  mean  provincial  begi 
nings  to  the  ends  of  their  celebrate 
lives:  a  powerful  industrialist,  tl 
world's  greatest  magician-illusionis 
and  a  scholarly  hagiographer.  Fiji 
Business  i  1970  i  comes  first.  It  worf 
out  the  proposition  that  "no  actic 
is  ever  lost — nothing  we  do  is  witi 
out  result,"  so  that  a  stone-fill( 
snowball  thrown  in  1908,  in  tl 
country  dusk,  finds  a  most  peculii 
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r  ing  place  decades  later.  Recogni- 
;     and   discovery   recur   in  this 
:  :trical  trilogy,  not  in  the  Aris- 
:  liaii  >ense  but  often  in  Jungian 
[  n.  as  "the  Comedy  Company  of 
;  P.-vche"' — the  great  archetypes — 
:  al  themselves  to  the  principals. 
he  Manticore  (19721  is  in  fact 
RH  ord  of  a  Jungian  analysis:  the 
:   aj:oni.-t'-    u-rrifying    and  quite 
al    descent    into    a  prehistoric 
•       cave  is  the  analogue  of  his 
.  exploration  and  spiritual  rebirth. 
1  rid  of  Wonders  I  1976)  may  be 
:  bt  ^t  novel  ever  written  about  the 
:  nate  worlds  of  carnival,  theater, 
!    film.  Its  central  character,  the 
;  it  illusionist  Magnus  Eisengrim, 
he  embodiment  of  the  limitless 
aan  desire  for  marvels,  the  "deep 
■  w  ledge  .  .  .  that  the  marvellous  is 
eeil  an  aspect  of  the  real." 
.lagic  is  at  the  heart  of  this  tril- 
.  ^  anless  s  W  orld  of  Wonders,  a 
alid  carnival,  entrances  and  be- 
iiours  the  raw  country  boy  who 
.   after   many   incarnations,  be- 
le  the  great  Magnus  Eisengrim. 
;h  other  magicians  before  him — 
only  Robert-Houdin  but  Merlin 
I  Teiresias.  and  perhaps  even  "that 
fantastical  duke  of  dark  corners, 
3.  Jung" — Eisengrim  shares  the 
agian  World  View\"  That  out- 
k,  common  in  the  Middle  Ages 
1  all  but  lost  to  us,  assumes  "the 
athomable  wonder  of  the  invis- 
i  world   that    [exists]    side  by 
e  with  a  hard  recognition  of  the 
ighness  and  cruelty  ...  of  the  tan- 
>le  world."  Thus  the  Bearded  Lady 
the  sideshow  may  be  the  semhlable 
1  sister  of  St.  Encumber,  whose 
raculous  beard  saved  her  from  a 
5an    marriage.    Thus  provincial 
snds  may  play  out  the  sexual  ri- 
ry  of  Gyges  and  King  Candaules. 
us  we  inhabit  "the  borderland  be- 
3en  history  and  myth."  the  ordi- 
ry  and  the  bizarre,  and  the  puta- 
e  miracles  that  must  be  challenged 
the  Devil's  Advocate  are  no  more 
ange  than  the  Eaustian  magic  that 
/ishes  us  in  the  theater. 
Davies  is  an  irresistible  and  dis- 
rsive  storyteller  with  a  Dickensian 
!t  for  the  oddity  made  flesh.  The 
ormous  cast  of  characters  includes 
ne  who  are  sympathetic,  but  most 
3  fools,  knaves,  egoists,  and  auto- 


crats. Like  Dickens,  too,  Davies  is 
drawn  to  the  world  of  obsession  that 
lies  just  over  the  edge  from  ordinary 
life.  His  long  chapters  of  "normality" 
— pages  that  might  have  been  taken 
from  a  nineteenth-century  novel — 
offer  wonderfully  inviting  scenes  of 
provincial  and  theatrical  life,  of  the 
young  hero's  education  or  society's 
manners.  But  Davies  is  most  himself 
when  the  real  becomes  the  grotesque 
and  the  magical,  when  our  shudder 
of  recognition  acknowledges  the  per- 
sistence of  mytli  and  the  power  of 
darkness. 


FOR  the  reader  besotted,  as  I 
am.  by  the  Deptford  Trilogy, 
The  Rebel  Angels  comes  as 
a  disappointment.  It  is  not 
a  huge  disappointment,  for  many 
elements  of  the  earlier  works  are 
present  in  this  one.  The  reader  is 
allowed  to  toy  with  the  works  of 
Rabelais,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  alche- 
mist Paracelsus;  violin-making:  the 
origin  and  uses  of  the  bain-marie; 
gypsy  love  potions;  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas's  embonpoint;  and  Sheldonian 
types,  according  to  which  the  human 
race  may  be  classified  as  ectomor- 
phic,  mesomorphic,  and  endomor- 
phic.  with  Jesus  checking  in  as  a 
cerebrotonic  ectomorph. 

The  setting  of  The  Rebel  Angels 
is  a  Canadian  university,  and  many 
of  the  characters  are  academics,  an 
eccentric  tribe  whose  kinks  and 
crotchets  lend  themselves  to  Davies's 
idiosyncratic  plan.  There  are  plenty 
of  richly  quirky  set  pieces,  including 
a  splendid  academic  dinner  party  at 
which  the  dons  chirp  merrily  in 
character.  From  a  paleopsychologist: 
"One  of  my  favorite  cultural  fossils 
is  the  garden  gnome."  Erom  a  phys- 
iologist: "Civilization  rests  on  two 
things,  the  discovery  that  fermenta- 
tion produces  alcohol,  and  voluntary 
ability  to  inhibit  defecation." 

The  story  alternates  between  two 
points  of  view.  One  belongs  to  Maria 
Magdalena  Theotoky,  a  beautiful, 
learned  graduate  student,  half-gypsy, 
who  studies  Rabelais  but  finds  her 
own  motto  in  Paracelsus:  "The 
striving  for  wisdom  is  the  second 
paradise  of  the  world."  The  other 
narrator,  Simon  Darcourt,  is  a  par- 


son and  Greek  scholar  who  will  turn 
his  university  jottings  into  a  new 
Brief  Lives.  These  two  need  not 
generate  their  own  plot,  but  can 
count  on  the  machinations  of  a  rene- 
gade monk  who  comes  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  community  by 
reminding  them,  most  murderously, 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  intellect. 

The  Rebel  Angels  crams  a  great 
deal  of  Davies  into  a  small  space. 
Here  are  archetypal  figures:  a  great 
Wizard,  a  Devil,  and  Sophia,  the 
female  personification  of  God's  wis- 
dom. Here  is  the  "Wild  Mind,"  the 
near  equivalent  of  the  Magian  W^orld 
View.  But  here,  too.  Davies  is  a 
storyteller  becalmed.  The  quirky  and 
the  arcane,  interesting  in  themselves, 
become  theoretical  and  static.  With- 
out the  energy  of  plot,  the  curiosity 
remains  but  the  magic  is  lost. 

Can  a  reader  sustain  such  disap- 
pointments? I  think  they  are  inevi- 
table for  those  who  became  accus- 
tomed in  childhood  to  the  idea  of 
the  sequel,  which  assumes  that  one 
Oz  book  may  finish  but  that  another 
will  take  its  place  and  the  magic 
will  not  end.  This  need  for  perpetual 
satisfaction  means  that  one  can  never 
be  weaned  as  a  reader  but  wdll  for- 
ever suck  on  country  pleasures  child- 
ishly. Dissatisfaction  has  its  adult 
uses.  Irritation  and  restlessness  lead 
to  foraging  far  and  wide,  perhaps 
lead  even  to  a  noble  lit-rary  hunger. 

Here  is  Humphrey  Cobbler  of 
Tempest  Tost  I  1952  I  on  the  subject 
of  ornamental  knowledge: 

/  like  the  mind  to  he  a  dustbin  of 
scraps  of  brilliant  fabric,  odd 
gems,  worthless  but  fascinating 
curiosities,  tinsel,  quaint  bits  of 
carving  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  healthy  dirt. 

The  Rebel  Angels  shows  us  this 
magpie,  ornamental  Davies,  rather 
than  the  dark  magician  of  the  Dept- 
ford Trilogy.  I  prefer  the  magician, 
and  feel  that  a  reader  new  to  Davies 
should  begin  with  the  Deptford  Tril- 
ogy and  risk  a  later  disenchantment. 
Otlier  Davies  maniacs  will  disagree, 
and  it  may  be  impossible  to  decide 
where  to  begin.  Let  no  squabble 
deter  you  from  reading  Davies  from 
start  to  finish.  □ 
harper's/february  1982 
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\AMTY  IX  REMEW 


The  antkor's  reply  ai  a  literary  geiire 


Paul  Fi:-. 


Evta  siycE  the  seventeenth, 
century,  when  authors  began 
soliciting:  customers  to  boy 
their  books  and  thus  confer 
money  and  fame  on  them,  vanity  and 
vainglory  have  been  their  constant 
temptation-  neglect  and  contempt 
their  frequent  reward.  Thus,  as  Sam- 
uel Johnson  says  in  The  Rambler^ 

IVo  place  affords  a  more  strik- 
ing conviction,  of  the  vanity  of 
Jtaman  hopes  than  a  public  li- 
brary. For  who  can  see  the  waE 
crowded  on  every  side  by  mighty 
volumes,  the  works  of  laborious 
meditation  and  accurate  inquiry, 
now  scarcely  known  but  by  the 
catalog  .  .  .  without  considering 
haw  many  hours  have  been 
wasted  in  vain  endeavors,  haw 
often  imagination  has  anticipated 
the  praises  of  futurity,  \_cm.d\ 
haw  many  statues  have  risen  to 
the  eje  of  vanity  

When  Johnson  came  to  write  Lives 
of  the  Poets,,  one  of  his  themes  was 
the  comic-pathetic  disappointments 
of  authors  whose  expectations  had 
been  dashed  by  the  disdain  of  the 
world.  The  scholar  Waiter  Harte  is 
for  Johnson  a  case  in  point.  In  1759 
he  published  an  immense  book,  the 

Paul  FusseWs  new  callecttan  af  essa'.-s.  The 
Bay  Scout  Saadbaok.  and  Other  Observa- 
tions, wiE  be  published  by  Chcfard  UTtiversicy 
Press  later  tAis  year. 


History  ofGustavus  Adolphus.  "Poor 
man  I  "says  Johnson.  ~He  left  London 
the  day  of .  . .  publication  .  .  .  that  he 
might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  great 
praise  he  was  to  receive:  and  he  was 
ashamed  to  return  when  he  found 
how  in  his  book  had  succeeded." 
When  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
Isaac  DTsraeh  compiled  a  series  of 
anecdotes  about  writers,  he  titled  it 
Calamities  of  Authors.  A  few  items 
from  his  index  wilt  indicate  the 


Drayton's    national    work,  the 

PolyOlbion.  iU  received,  and 
the  author  greatly  defected 

Hume,  his  literary  life,  how  mor- 
tified with  disappointments 

Walpole.    Horace,    his  literary 

mortifications 

Contemporary  writers  have  th« 
calamities,  too.  and  their  complai 
are  legion.  Their  manuscripts  are 
jected.  sometimes  without  explar 
tion.  If  they  are  awarded  a  contra 
when  publication  day  arrives  tiw 


)lislier  swindles  them  by  issuing 
iny  pro  forma  edition,  announced 
:he  very  bottom  of  the  spring  list, 
reover,  he  ostentatiously  refrains 
m  advertising  the  book,  and  his 
ible  contempt  for  wliat  he  has  un- 
lingly  published  results  in  no  in- 
itions  for  the  author  to  appear  on 
c shows  or  to  sign  his  book  at  liter- 
fetes. 

magine  what  mortification  it  is 
an  author  to  pass  through  crum- 
discount  bookstores  and  see  great 
,*s  of  his  masterpiece  stacked  up 
the  remainder  tables,  marked 
vn  from  S14.95  to  SI. 95,  and 
ving  sluggishly  even  then.  He  will 
1  worse  when  he  gets  home  and 
Is  that  his  contract  specifies  that 
gets  no  royalty  on  copies  sold  at 
lainder  prices.  That  is  the  nadir. 
We  should  not  be  ashamed  of  our- 
»es  if  we  find  these  misfortunes 
entially  comic.  After  all.  no  one  is 
iged  to  become  an  author.  Every 
hor  is,  in  a  sense,  showing  off; 
1  in  the  view  of  the  world  he  has 
cted  a  very  easy  job.  He  works  at 
own  pace  and  on  his  own  sched- 
,  supervised  by  no  boss  and  un- 
no  obligation  to  be  nice  to  peo- 
he  doesn't  like;  he  pursues  his 
de  comfortably  sitting  down  in 
vate  while  others  are  carrying 
is  or  sweating  in  front  of  klieg 
Its  while  forgetting  their  lines,  or 
ruing  in  a  courtroom  or  being 
lirted  with  blood  at  an  operating 
•le  or  being  beaten  up  every  Sun- 
i  on  a  football  field.  The  writer 
i  it  soft,  and  his  moans  must  strike 
•  more  active  part  of  the  w  orld  as 
my.  The  news  that  few  authors 
n  any  real  money  is  not  likely  to 
ike  the  great  audience  as  a  very 
1  thing. 


BUT  bad  as  all  this  may  be.  the 
truly  crushing  calamity  for 
authors,  and  the  one  that 
gratifies  their  audience  most, 
bad  reviews.  An  author's  relations 
:h  a  publisher  are  largely  out  of 
;ht.  and  the  relation  of  his  hopes 
actuality  is  secret:  but  bad  re- 
;ws  broadcast  news  of  his  inepti- 
ie  to  that  very  world  whose  admi- 
ion  he  has  labored  to  extort.  As 
rginia  \^  oolf  perceived  in  one  of 


her  journal  musings,  what  an  author 
is  tormented  by  when  confronted 
with  a  bad  notice  is  less  the  damage 
he  fears  to  his  sales  than  the  dam- 
age suffered  by  his  social  sense.  All 
these  years  he's  been  talking  about 
his  forthcoming  book  and  coming  on 
as  something  special  to  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  suddenly 
someone  announces  to  the  whole 
country  that  he's  a  phony — a  slob, 
actually,  lazy  and  ignorant,  preten- 
tious, tasteless,  and  inept. 

What  part  [of  the  author]  is 
affected  by  [the  reviewer  s]  bite? 
— what  is  the  true  nature  of  the 
emotion  he  causes?  That  is  a 
complex  question:  but  perhaps 
we  can  discover  something  that 
will  serve  as  answer  by  submitting 
the  author  to  a  simple  test.  Take 
a  sensitive  author  and  place  be- 
fore him  a  hostile  review.  Symp- 
toms of  pain  and  anger  rapidly 
develop.  Next  tell  him  that  no- 
body save  himself  will  read  those 
abusive  remarks.  In  five  or  ten 
minutes  the  pain  which,  if  the 
attack  had  been  delivered  in  pub- 
lic, would  have  lasted  a  week  and 
bred  bitter  rancor,  is  completely 
over.  The  temperature  falls;  in- 
difference returns.  This  proves 
that  the  sensitive  part  is  the  rep- 
utation: what  the  victim  feared 
was  the  effect  of  abuse  upon  the 
opinion  that  other  people  had  of 
him.  He  is  afraid,  too,  of  the 
effect  of  abuse  upon  his  purse. 
But  the  purse  sensibility  is  in 
most  cases  far  less  highly  devel- 
oped than  the  reputation  sensi- 
bility. As  for  the  artist's  sensibil- 
ity— his  own  opinion  of  his  own 
work — that  is  not  touched  by 
anything  good  or  bad  that  the 
reviewer  says  about  it. 

Some  authors  are  so  sensitive  in 
their  reputation  part  that  in  their 
view  a  hostile  notice  implicates  not 
just  the  one  who  writes  it  but  also 
the  editor  who  prints  it.  Kingsley 
Martin,  editor  of  the  Neiv  Statesman, 
tells  of  lunching  amiably  with  H.  G. 
Wells.  The  same  week  his  journal 
had  published  a  savage  review  of 
\^"ells's  latest  novel.  "On  Monday 
morning  I  found  a  card  from  H.  G. 
which  began:  'So  you  really  had 
that  stinker  up  your  sleeve  when  you 
greeted  me  so  warmly  last  Tuesday,' 
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VAMTY  IN  REVIEW 


and  ended  by  saying  that  I  was  a 
cad."  Martin's  reply: 

My  dear  H.  G., 

With  your  note  in  front  of  me 
it  takes  some  effort  to  recall  that 
you  are  not  really  the  vain  and 
abusive  little  man  thai  its  petu- 
lance would  suggest.  .  . . 

When  I  saw  you  .  . .  I  ivas 
friendly  because  I  felt  friendly  to 
H.  G.,  whom  I  have  always  ad- 
mired and  to  whom  I  owe  a  great 
deal  of  my  mental  furniture.  I 
knew  nothing  of  your  new  book. 
. .  .1  did  not  knoiv  to  whom  it 
had  been  sent  for  review  or 
whether  a  review  had  been  writ- 
ten. It  was  not  in  my  mind. . . . 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
important  question  is  how  you 
can  think  that  if  I  had  seen  the 
review  or  known  that  we  were 
printing  an  unfavorable  review 
of  your  book,  I  would  somehow 
have  behaved  differently.  Do  you 
mean  to  suggest  that  because  a 
reviewer  had  written  something 
unfavorable  to  you...  I  should 
therefore  cut  you  when  I  met 
you?  Or  that  I  should  be  in  tears 
or  blushing  from  shame?  Or 
what  do  you  suggest?  Or  can  it 
be  that  you  imagine  that  when  I 
saw  that  an  unfavorable  notice 
of  your  book  had  reached  the 
paper  I  ought  to  have  said  'My 
old  friend  H.  G.  Wells  will  not 
like  this  review,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  print  this  reviewer's  hon- 
est opinion  of  his  book. . .  .'  What 
would  you  say,  supposing  you 
had  ivritten  a  review  and  then 
the  Editor  explained  that  he  could 
not  print  your  criticism  because 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  author  or 
did  not  like  to  hurt  his  feelings? 

Martin  grasps  entirely  the  principle 
about  the  ethics  of  authorship  enun- 
ciated by  Johnson  over  a  century  and 
a  half  earlier:  "An  author  places 
himself  uncalled  before  the  tribunal 
of  criticism,  and  solicits  fame  at  the 
hazard  of  disgrace." 

BUT  EVEN  ihough  in  their  more 
lucid  moments  of  moral  un- 
derstanding authors  would 
agree  with  Johnson,  in  prac- 
tice vanity  and  the  affectation  of 
delicate  sensibility  frequently  drive 
then  to  intemperate  despair  over 
bad  reviews.  Tennyson,  Woolf  re- 


minds us,  at  one  point  was  so  cast 
down  by  revie^\'s  of  his  work  that  he 
"actually  contemplated  emigration." 
More  recently.  Alay  Sarton,  novelist 
and  poet,  has  expressed  her  comic- 
tion  that  an  abusive  notice  of  one  of 
her  novels  in  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Revieic  caused  her  to  sufier 
something  close  to  nervous  collapse, 
culminating  in  a  sarcoma  of  the  breast 
and  a  mastectomy.  "I  know  that  the 
amount  of  suppressed  rage  I  have  suf- 
fered since  last  fall  had  to  find  some 
way  out."  Sarton  writes  in  Recover- 
ing: A  Journal,  which  describes  her 
year-long  agony.  Sorry  as  one  is  for 
May  Sarton's  illness  and  surgery,  her 
book  makes  an  instructive  document 
for  the  pathologist  of  literary  vanity. 

Johnson  knew  that,  looked  at  cor- 
rectly— that  is,  without  vanity — 
there's  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  re- 
view. Boswell  reports:  "He  remarked 
that  attacks  on  authors  did  them 
much  service.  'A  man  who  tells  me 
my  play  is  very  bad  is  less  my  en- 
emy than  he  who  lets  it  die  in  si- 
lence. A  man  whose  business  it  is  to 
be  talked  of  is  much  helped  by  be- 
ing attacked.'  "  Traveling  in  Scot- 
land. Johnson  heard  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple  complain  about  some  bad 
reviews  of  his  Memoirs.  Johnson 
said:  "Nay,  sir,  do  not  complain.  It 
is  advantageous  to  an  author  that  his 
book  should  be  attacked  as  well  as 
praised.  Fame  is  a  shuttlecock.  If  it 
be  struck  at  only  one  end  of  the 
room,  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground. 
To  keep  it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at 
both  ends." 

Experienced  authors  know  that 
it"s  less  the  tenor  than  the  length  of 
the  review  that  counts.  I've  winced 
at  a  hostile  review  ("a  sad  disap- 
pointment": "well-informed  fatuity '; 
"chirpy  facetiousness":  "prissy  hau- 
teur" I  and  a  few  hours  later  met 
people  who've  read  it  and  remem- 
bered it  as  highly  laudatory.  What 
they're  remembering  is  the  size  of 
the  revaew^  and  its  position  in  the 
format,  and  they  will  hasten  to  buy 
the  book  and  expect  to  find  great 
merit  in  it,  recalling  that  some  na- 
tional periodical  took  it  seriously, 
that  is.  gave  it  a  lot  of  space.  Unfa- 
vorable observations  in  reviews  tend 
to  be  remembered  only  by  authors  or 
reviewers,  very  seldom  by  readers. 


WHILE  abandoning  a  r 
titude  of  former  li 
ary    genres — like 
sermon,  the  theatr 
prologue  in  verse,  the  ethical  esi 
and  the  Arthurian  narrative  poei 
our  age  has  formulated  few  i 
ones.   One  generic  invention  m 
probably  be  credited  with — if  th 
the    term — is    the  "documenta 
novel  about  real-life  murderers,  ! 
Capote's  In  Cold  Blood  or  Mail 
The  Executioner's  Song.  Anothe 
the  little  self-celebratory  classi: 
ad  in  the  Personal  column  of  out 
such  as  the  Xeic  York  Review 
Books,  offering  one's  body  gentee 
for  sexual   uses.   A  third  mod 
genre  also  finds  its  home  in  the  N 
York  Review  of  Books,  although 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  Times  Liten 
Supplement    and    The    New  Y( 
Times  Book  Review,  as  well  as 
British  Neiv  Statesman  and  Spec 
tor. 

This  is  what  Fd  call  the  A.B. 
— the  Author's  Big  Mistake — that 
the  letter  from  an  aggrieved  \\Ti 
complaining  about  a  review.  He  1 
sent  out  his  book  for  acclamati( 
Encountering  contempt  instead, 
has  instantly  taken  pen  in  hand 
right  this  great  wrong.  The  lit 
lyric  Personal  ad  and  the  letter  frc 
an  ill-reviewed  author  are  not  as  d 
tinct  generically  as  one  might  ime 
ine  at  first  glance.  Each  constitui 
a  little  arena  of  a  very  twentie 
century  sort  of  insecure  egotism  a 
self-concern,  and  a  critic  would 
hard  pressed  to  decide  which  I 
speaks  the  more  pitiable  dependen 
on  external  shows  of  esteem. 

Just  as  the  abuse  sometimes  v: 
ited  on  authors  gratifies  many  rea 
ers,  so  these  letters  have  somethii 
irresistibly  comic  about  them.  Spi 
tering  away,  the  veins  of  their  for 
heads  standing  out,  these  little  coi 
positions  generally  deliver  the  mo 
naked  view  of  the  author's  wounde 
vanity.  And  never  with  subtlety,  f« 
they  are  conceived  in  fury  and  sen 
bled  in  haste. 

The  dynamics  of  the  A.B.M.  a) 
as  follows:  the  author  reads  the  r 
\"iew,  at  first  with  disbelief,  then,  i 
he  realizes  others  \sill  read  it  to< 
with  passion.  Instead  of  sleeping  o 
the  matter  for  a  week  or  so,  or,  be 
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simply  getting  on  with  his  next 
k,  he  rushes  to  his  typewriter  and 
ts  his  sense  of  injured  merit  in 
hundred  or  a  thousand  words, 
is  too  impatient  to  revise,  and 
certainly  feels  no  impulse  to  keep 
piece  nine  years.  Rage  propels 
out  to  the  mailbox,  and  for  the 
I  few  weeks  rage  causes  him  to 
his  foot  and  with  knitted  brow 
aake  sudden  little  sideways  move- 
its  of  his  head,  incomprehensible 
his  friends,  few  of  whom  have 
the  review.  (Among  those  who 
e,  half  have  mistaken  it  for  a 
d  notice;  the  other  half  secretly 
26  with  most  of  it,  while  still  lik- 
the  author  just  as  much  as  be- 
.)  Finally  there  arrives  a  copy 
the  offending  periodical,  and  in 
i  the  author's  letter  of  complaint, 
y  now  it  doesn't  look  the  way  it 
sed  in  the  author's  typewriter, 
not  been  altered  at  all  by  the 
:or,  or  even  shortened.  But  now 
eads  as  if  some  puling  adolescent, 
from  the  high  school  basketball 
tn,  has  published  a  letter  about 
good  he  really  is,  and  written 
iOt  very  well.  All  the  author's  sar- 
tic  rebuttals  now  seem  both  too 
ad  and  too  lame,  inviting  the 
der  to  regard  him  as  an  even 
ater  ass  and  loser  than  before. 
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HERE  are  certain  inviolable 
conventions  in  these  letters. 
The  main  one  is  to  open  by 
asserting  that  one  doesn't 
te  them.  Thus: 

To  the  Editor: 

A  copy  of  the  revieiv  of  

has  just  reached  me  in  Australia. 
It  is  not  my  practice  to  comment 
on  a  review.  But.  . . . 

(The  New  York  Times  Book 
Review) 

To  the  Editors: 

Generally  speaking  one  does 
not  answer  hostile  reviews,  es- 
pecially self-refuting  ones.  But  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  readers.  . .  . 

(New  York  Review  of  Books) 

The  tradition  is  that  authors 
should  not  question  too  much  ut- 
terances of  those  who  review  their 
bucks.  Normally,  I  adhere  to  this 
tradition.  But  a  review  of  my 
latest  book  ...  raises  an  issue  of 
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principle  which  

(New  Statesman) 

Other  conventions  of  the  A.B.M.  are 
self-pity  and  self-praise.  A  classic 
performance  in  self-pity  is  the  open- 
ing chord  of  Jan  Morris's  letter 
about  her  memoir  of  her  gender 
change,  Conundrum: 

Sir, — Your  cruel  review  of  my 
Conundrum  {April  26)  reduced 
me  to  tears,  of  course,  as  its 
author  doubtless  intended:  but  I 
comforted  myself  with  the  thought 

. . .  that  

(Times  Literary  Supplement) 

Sometimes  the  self-pity  is  more  sub- 
tle, while  aspiring  to  be  just  as  heart- 
rending. Thus: 

/  accept  full  responsibility  for 
the  too  numerous  misprints,  ex- 
plaining only  that  the  proofread- 
ing had  to  be  undertaken  while  I 
was  in  hospital. 

(Times  Literary  Supplement) 

Sometimes  the  letter  opens  with  a 
would-be  ingratiating  display  of  wit, 
as  if  to  demonstrate  that  the  writer 
is  not  really  so  angry  as  to  be  dis- 
abled from  generating  a  little  playful 
sarcasm: 

Sir, — /  am  sorry  that  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  your  re- 
viewer .  . .  objects  to  my  book  .  . . 
is  that  it  is  weighty.  That  how- 
ever is  probably  the  reason  that, 
far  from  being  unable  to  put  it 
down,  he  was  hardly  able  to  take 
it  up.  It  may  account  too  for  the 
inaccuracies  and  ineptness  of  his 
complaints — though  not  excuse 
them  any  more  than  it  excuses 
the    ill-tempered  dismissiveness 

which  they  make  evident  

(Times  Literary  Supplement) 

In  these  letters  a  favorite  form  of 
self-praise  is  the  citation  of  an  au- 
thority greater  than  the  reviewer.  So: 

To  the  Editors: 

 accuses  me  of  attempt- 
ing to  go  behind  's  poetry, 

so  I  will  refrain  from  speculating 
what  could  lie  behind  her  extra- 
ordinarily vindictive  review  of 

my   book  for   whatever  it's 

worth,  [the  poet  in  question] 
liked  the  portions  of  my  book 
that  he  read  in  manuscript; 
thought  that  my  style  was  "fine"; 
and  in  his  last  letter  to  me,  writ- 


ten weeks  before  his  death,  wished 
me  ''good  luck  with  your  book.'' 
That  matters  infinitely  more  to 
me  than  the  polemics  of  his  post- 
humous spokesman. . . . 

(New  York  Review  of  Books) 

Sometimes  other  reviewers  can  be 
invoked,  in  order  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  this  one  bad  review  is 
merely  an  aberration — that,  indeed, 
the  whole  reviewing  fraternity  has 
not  agreed  that  your  book  is  terrible: 

This  kind  of  reviewing,  unfortu- 
nately now  too  common,  which  in 
effect  helps  to  bar  a  writer's  com- 
munication and  denies  his  right 
to  it,  is  intellectual  hooliganism. 
I  am  happy  that  two  other  re- 
viewers,  and  ,  who, 

one  cannot  doubt,  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  have  ac- 
tually discussed  my  thesis  and 
arguments,  putting  forward  rea- 
soned criticism  while  maintaining 
a  favorable  account. 

(Times  Literary  Supplement) 

Here's  another  nice  one — so  good 
that  the  reader  may  suspect,  unjust- 
ly, that  I  have  made  it  up.  Now  the 
complainant  is  not  the  author  of  the 
book  reviewed,  but  merely  someone 
patronized  in  passing.  But  notice 
that  this  writer,  in  addition  to  de- 
livering a  full  measure  of  self-praise, 
also  honors  the  A.B.M.'s  other  con- 
ventions. 

To  the  Editors: 
In  his  review  of 


referred  to  and  used 
my  critical  study  .  . .  noting  that 
I  was  not  "competent  to  discuss 
the    classical    background''  of 

 's  fiction.  Ordinarily  such 

an  outrageous  charge  would  not 
merit  a  rejoinder.  Hoivever,  since 
I  tvas  trained  as  a  classicist  who 
taught  his  discipline  and  pub- 
lished in  the  field  before  moving 
into  Comparative  Literature,  I 
cannot  allow  's  irresponsi- 
bility to  go  unchallenged. . . . 

My  greatest  satisfaction  comes 
from  the  fact  that  1  pleased  the 
late  Gilbert  Highet,  to  whom  the 
book  lias  dedicated  and  who  ivas 
not  above  sending  me  errata. 
Gilbert  Highet  is  a  name  to 
reckon   with.  Frankly,  I  never 

heard  of  . 

(New  York  Review  of  Books) 


It's  clear  that  editors  are  \ 
fond  of  printing  these  lett 
One  reason  is  fairly  obvi.: 
they  add  the  drama  of  pers< 
conflict  to  their  normally  gray  pa. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  letter? 
almost  always  funny,  offering  r- 
ers  the  spectacle  of  some  ponij 
self-celebrator  given  ample  ire 
room  in  which  to  parade  his  s 
solicited  hurt. 

But  the  main  reason  editors  1 
these  letters  is  that  they  supply  a 
of  signed  copy  the  editors  don"t  h 
to  pay  for.  The  principle  has  bt 
thoroughly   mastered   by   the  p 
lishers  of  sex  magazines  like  Foru 
They  have  learned  that  once  \ 
establish  for  the  publication  a  t  - 
dition  of  lubricious  self-praise,  yj 
can  fill  a  third  of  a  monthly  m;- 
azine  with  fascinating  copy  at  d 
cost  whatever.  The  same  princi]e 
operates  with  more  genteel  peop. 
If  sufficiently  angry,  an  author  w) 
normally  wouldn't  think  of  writi: 
a  thousand  words  without  paymt' 
is  delighted  to  supply  them  for  no 
ing  in  order  to  engage  in  his  lit 
dance  of  self-justification.  To  eke  ct 
their  free  copy  further,  editors  ofti 
try  to  cajole  the  original  review 
into  composing  an  "answer"  to  t- 
complaint.  The  best  advice  to  revie- 
ers  is  that  ascribed  to  the  Britii 
Foreign  Office:  never  explain,  ne\ 
apologize.  And,  in  addition,  ne\ 
write  without  payment.  If  ever  teni]- 
ed  to  a  comment,  reviewers  shoul 
be  adamant  about  not  responding  ) 
an  author  who  complains  that  h(. 
been   "misunderstood."   If  he  h; 
been,  it's  his  fault,  and  no  comme: 
is  called  for.  It's  his  fault  because,  • 
a  writer,  he's  supposed  to  be  ade; 
in  ziiatters  of  lucid  address  and  e 
planation,  and  if  he's  failed  thei. 
he"s  failed  everywhere. 

But  what  should  an  author  do 
he  receives  an  ecstatic  review,  O) 
he  imagines  fully  "understands"  hi 
and  values  his  book  at  its  true  wortl 
Should  he  write  a  different  kind 
letter,  this  one  to  the  reviewer,  than 
ing  him  and  praising  him  for  h 
perception?  The  answer  is  precise 
the  same  as  with  the  bad  reviev 
never.  As  usual,  Johnson,  the  fir 
professional  writer  to  think  serious 
about  the  ethics  of  the  trade,  has  tl 
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t  word:  "Such  acknowledgments 
n«  vtT  can  be  proper,  since  they 
>t  \n'  paid  either  for  flattery  or 

>ilt  nce  is  the  author's  only  proper 
ourse.  unless  he  wants  to  publish 
ttcr  like  this,  which  I  have  never 
II  and  never  expect  to  see: 

Sir, — Decent  revietving  is  some- 
'hini:;  every  author  has  a  right  to 
'xpcct,  and  consequently  I  was 

iislressed  to  read  Mr.   's 

'auilatory  review  of  my  Sanitary 
ljii:ineering  in  Belgium  and  the 
Low  Countries,  ivhich  entirely 
fails  to  mention  the  clumsy  prose 


in  which  much  of  my  book  is 
couched — /  ivas  not  feeling  ivell 
two  summers  ago — and  wholly 
overlooks  the  slick  reasoning  by 
ivhich  I  make  the  transit  from 
Pari  I  to  Part  II,  not  to  mention 
the  inadequacies  of  the  index, 
which  .1  wrote  myself,  and  the 
pretentiousness  of  the  jacket 
blurb,  which  your  reviewer  ig- 
norantly  imputes  to  the  mendacity 
of  my  publisher  but  which  is 
actually  of  my  own  composition. 
Your  readers  deserve  better  than 
this.  I  am,  sir, 

 Yours  faithfully,  □ 

harper's/february  1982 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  HARPER'S: 

In  his  review  of  Paul  Mariani's  William  Carlos  Williams:  A  New 
If'urld  Naked  ("Breaking  the  Line,"  Harper's,  December  1981),  Hugh 
Keuner  writes  of  Williams  that  "In  his  mid-seventies  he  was  still  being 
rejected  bv  the  Hudson  Revietv.  .  .  ."  This  statement  is  untrue.  It  is,  more- 
over. Kenner's  own  fabrication :  there  is  no  basis  for  it  in  Mariani's 
.  biography.  The  truth  is  that  neither  in  Dr.  Williams's  mid-seventies,  nor 
at  any  previous  time,  was  anything  of  his  ever  rejected  by  The  Hudson 
Review.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  publishing  his  work  on 
a  number  of  occasions. 
Here,  for  the  record,  is  the  list  of  Williams's  appearances  in  The  Hudson 
'  Revietv,  six  in  all.  In  1956.  three  poems:  "The  Gift,"  "Calypso,"  and 
i  "The  Title";  in  1957,  the  long  and  important  story  "The  Farmers' 
I  Daughters";  in  I960,  "Pictures  from  Brueghel,"  a  ten-page  sequence  of 
poems;  again  in  1960,  two  poems:  "Paul"  and  "Suzy";  in  1961,  four 
poems:  "The  Dance,"  "Jersey  Lyric,"  "The  Woodthrush,"  and  "He  has 
beaten  about  the  bush  long  enough";  and  in  1963,  posthumously,  four 
last  poems:  "The  Art,"  "Greeting  for  Old  Age,"  "Still  Lifes,"  and  "Trala 
Trala  Trala  La-Le-La."  Robert  Lowell's  moving  tribute  to  Williams 
(in  which  he  states  that  "WiUiams  is  part  of  the  great  breath  of  our 
literature.  Paterson  is  our  Leaves  of  Grass.  . .  .  ")  was  published  by 
us  in  1961 :  Kenner  acknowledges  this,  but  with  a  sneer. 

Although  we  would  not  have  hesitated  to  return  to  Williams  any  poem 
or  story  which  we  felt  to  be  of  inferior  quality  (he  himself,  aware  of 
the  unevenness  of  some  of  his  work,  would  in  his  generosity  have  been 
the  first  to  approve),  we  in  point  of  fact  never  had  to  do  this.  We 
hked  everything  he  sent  us:  we  accepted  it  all.  One  poem  which  he 
submitted  to  us  was  withdrawn  when  he  learned  that  it  was  being 
published  in  another  magazine,  to  which  a  friend  had  sent  a  copy; 
another  poem,  sent  in  at  a  later  date,  was  called  back  by  him  for 
repairs — then  resubmitted  to  us  and  published  by  us.  Nothing  was 
"rejected."  Accordingly,  Kenner's  recollection  that  he  "stood  by  once" 
as  Williams  opened  a  letter  of  rejection  from  us  must  be  accounted 
a  false  memory. 

Williams  not  only  published  in  The  Hudson  Review,  he  also  read  it 
(or,  in  his  illness,  had  it  read  to  him),  and  evidently  enjoyed  it.  In  a 
letter  which  I  cherish,  sent  to  me  after  his  death,  Mrs.  Williams  wrote 
me  that  "Bill  liked  Hudson  Review  and  I  read  it  to  him  from  cover  to 
cover  ...  so  thank  you  for  giving  us  many  hours  of  rewarding  reading." 

Frederick  Morgan 
Editor 

The  Hudson  Review 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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M  O  V  I  E  S 


SEEING  REDS 


Holl}"vvood,  meet  the  American  communists 


bv  John  Podhor 


FOR  WHATEVER  reasons,  actors 
are  now  firmly  ingrained  as 
personages  in  both  American 
low  and  high  cultures.  Ninety 
years  ago,  hotels  would  not  accom- 
rriodafe  them;  today  no  literary  gath- 
ering is  complete  if  not  graced  by 
the  presence  of  someone  like  Lauren 
Bacall.  Great  actors,  in  fact,  are  held 
in  the  same  sort  of  reverence  that 
great  writers  inspired  in  the  nine- 
teenth century:  when  Lord  Olivier 
himself  departs  for  the  next  world, 
the  outpouring  of  grief  will  probably 
come  to  resemble  the  nationwide 
mourning  after  the  death  of  Victor 
Hugo  in  1885.  We  have  seen  its  kind 

John  Podhori'tz  is  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  film  critic  jar  the  Amer- 
ican Spectator. 


in  our  country  following  John  Len- 
non's  death.  (Incidentally,  Hugo 
wrote  Les  Miserables;  Lennon  wrote 
"Lucy  in  the  Sky  with  Diamonds," 
and  not  even  by  himself. ) 

Yet  it  does  us  well  to  remember 
that  actors,  despite  their  recent  cul- 
tural cachet,  are  engaged  in  a  pro- 
fession of  traditionally  dubious  merit. 
As  Diderot  remarked  in  his  essay 
"The  Paradox  of  Acting,"  there  is 
something  suspicious  and  unpraise- 
worthy  about  people  who  can  don 
and  doff  personalities  the  way  others 
don  and  doff  clothes.  Many  actors 
seem  to  feel  this  way  themselves,  es- 
pecially those  whose  claim  to  emi- 
nence is  as  firmly  rooted  in  popular 
culture  as,  say,  John  Lennon  s  was. 
They  wish  to  contribute  more,  and 


those  whose  celebrity  and  box-ol 
appeal  are  large  enough  often  g( 
chance  to — first  by  producing,  t 
by  directing  and  writing,  their 
films.  Here  they  are  often  well  se 
by   enthusiasms  whose  social 
rectness  is  beyond  doubt:  they 
involved"'  in  political  and  envir 
mental  issues  ( as  has  Robert  R 
ford,  the  Oscar-less  actor  but  At 
emy    Award-winning  director), 
cultural  affairs  (as  Jack  Lemmon 
when  he  became  a  regular  particip 
and  financial  contributor  to  Rot 
Hutchins's  Center  for  the  Study 
Democratic   Institutions!,  or 
combination  of  lioth  (as  lias  An 
Alda.  a  leader  of  the  women's  libf9« 
tion  movement  I.  It  is  important  trt 
these  men  make  it  clear  to  the  imp 


i,  IS  from  Time  and  Newsweek 
1  ;li(  v  do  not  simply  spend  their 
)  acting:  no,  they  think  as  well, 
1  all  the  time.  And  as  writers  anil 
i  tur>  their  mission  sometimes 
.  >  to  be  to  force  the  rest  of 
lira  to  think  just  as  hard  and 
[    a-  they  do. 

tiii  sf  happy  few,  \^  arren  Beatty, 
iicl-onie  and  limited  actor,  has 
l)\    far   the   greatest  success. 
]  Mi;  a|tprarf(l  in  a  variety  of  me- 
i  (•  lilni<  earU  in  his  career,  he 
iit  il  into  pio(hicing  with  Bonnie 
'  ('l\<lt'.  He  then  made  two  more 
I  (H  i  t'  films   I  which  he  did  not 
I  lice  I  and  in  1971  left  off  acting 
1  ciiiliteen   months   to   work  for 
Of  \1(  (  iovrrn's  presidential  cam- 
:  I.  "W  arn  n  not  only  cares  about 
s,"  AlcUovern  told  Time  mag- 
!,  '"but   his  judgment   is  also 
perceptive."  Time's  Frank  Rich 
that  "mostly  to  be  available  for 
overn.  Beatty  rejected  a  number 
lajor  films:  The  Godfather,  The 
U  e  Were,  The  Great  Gatshy, 
The  Sting.'"'  For  these  four  films 
2  Beatty  would  easily  have  made 
lillion,  but  his  mind  was  on  mat- 
of  greater  importance.  When 
ty  finally  became  a  director  with 
movie  Heaven   Can   Wait,  he 
red  the  world  that  besides  caring 
it  issues,  he  had  good  commer- 
judgment:   the  movie  was  an 
mous  success.  Moreover,  as  di- 
)r  and  author  (  with  Elaine  May  ) 
ty  proved  himself  an  exquisitely 
master  of  cliche. 
Vly  idea  of  freedom,"  Beatty  told 
ik  Rich,  "is  to  live  on  top  of  a 
with  clean  air  .  .  .  and  there's  a 
n  with  a  typewriter  where  you 
n  a  few  hours  a  day  and  tell  your 
ion  of  things."  Thus,  in  Beatty's 
est  film.  Reds  ( of  which  he  was 
I  the  co-author  and  the  director  ) . 
mastery  of  cliche  is  grafted  onto 
veighty    political    subject:  not 
rge  McGovern,  as  it  happens,  but 
:her    American    political  "pro- 
sive,"  a  certain  early  Bolshevik 
led  John  Reed,  best  known  as  the 
lor  of  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the 
'dd.  Reed  is  one  of  the  few  Amer- 
!s  to  be  buried  in  the  Kremlin  (he 
1  in  1920).  Reds  is  an  amalgam 
lilmost  every  cliche  we  have  ever 
lessed  in  a  movie  theater,  espe- 


cially those  of  the  New  Hollywood, 
with  its  conversations  about  "feel- 
ings and  "emotions"  and  its  socially 
conscious  themes.  As  such,  it  is 
anachronistic  and  something  less 
than  true  to  its  subject. 

IN  Reds,  Reed  (played  by  Beatty) 
is  in  Icve  with  a  mediocre  jour- 
nalist named  Louise  Bryant 
I  Diane  Keaton ),  whom  he  mar- 
ries. Both,  however,  want  their  own 
space.  Even  though  he  is  a  gifted 
writer,  and  she  is  not,  her  work  is 
just  as  important  as  his.  Does  she 
cook  all  the  meals?  No,  of  course 
not,  although  he  is  humorously  in- 
competent as  a  cook,  and  burns  the 
roast.  '"Mmmm,  it's  delicious,"  says 
Louise,  not  wanting  to  hurt  his  feel- 
ings. When  they  are  happy  together, 
their  dog  leaps  merrily  about,  and 
they  have  a  Christmas  tree  in  their 
living  room.  When  they  are  unhappy, 
they  go  to  different  continents  and 
stare  out  the  window,  each  wonder- 
ing how  the  other  is  doing.  Louise, 
it  seems,  seeks  liberation  and  a  ca- 
reer; Reed  is  a  little  more  interested 
in  the  Russian  Revolution  and  in  or- 
ganizing labor  unions.  For  this  she 
upbraids  him,  and  he  does  feel 
guilty;  perhaps  he  should  pay  more 
attention  to  her.  When  he  is  paying 
especially  little  attention,  she  has  an 
affair  with  a  dramatist  named  Gene 
O'Neill,  who  writes  about  the  sea  a 
lot.  Jack  is  a  revolutionary,  but  he 
is  also  a  man,  and  enjoys  a  little  re- 
laxing sex  on  the  side  with  other 
women. 

Hollywood,  meet  the  American 
communists.  They  enjoy  bourgeois 
domesticity  as  much  as  the  next 
man:  they're  human.  They  want  to 
change  things:  they're  idealists.  They 
do  change  things:  they're  heroes.  In 
Russia,  Jack  and  Louise  develop  a 
truly  satisfying  working  relationship, 
obviously  inspired  by  the  Revolu- 
tion: finally  getting  over  their  ex- 
treme sensitivity  to  criticism,  they 
openly  edit  each  other's  writing.  A 
four-minute  montage  sums  up  the 
mating  of  domestic  and  worldly  har- 
monies. "The  Internationale"  begins 
to  play  in  the  background  as  the 
proles  march  with  torches  down  a 
Petrograd    street.    (The  recording 


used  is  by  the  Red  Army  Chorus, 
"available  on  Folkways  Records.") 
Then  L(iiii-~c  and  jack  are  shown 
writing  furi(Mi>lv;  llit  ti  more  proles; 
then  Louise  and  Jack,  warming  to 
each  other  again,  having  a  snowball 
fight;  then  more  proles;  then  Jack 
and  lionise  reconsummating  their 
marriage.  Their  room  is  dark;  the 
Red  Army  Chorus  proclaims  the 
coming  of  the  International;  Jack 
rises  and  descends,  rises  and  de- 
scends, in.  rhythm  with  the  music. 
(  Revolutions  make  the  best  marriage 
counselors.  I 

All  this,  and  we  have  merely 
reached  the  intermission.  It  is  ro- 
mantic, it  is  stirring,  but  who  are 
these  people?  They  are  communists, 
yes,  and  they  know  lots  of  other  com- 
nmnists,  like  Max  Eastman,  Bill  Hay- 
wood, and  Emma  Goldman.  But  they 
are  also  two  characters  acting  out 
those  two  eternal  Hollywood  con- 
trasts: fighting  and  making  up. 
Beatty's  script  repeatedly  places  Jack 
and  Louise  in  small,  ugly  rooms  with 
white  peeling  walls  as  they  scream 
at  each  other  to  be  honest.  "Do  you 
want  to  be  honest  about  it?"  Louise 
demands  of  Jack.  "Honest?  Yeah, 
I'll  be  honest,"  he  replies,  and  for 
five  minutes  the  honesty  flies. 

Now  I  was  not  alive  in  1915,  but 
I  seriously  doubt  that  two  members 
of  America's  radical,  avant-garde  in- 
telligentsia spoke  to  each  other  as 
though  they  were  at  an  Esalen  re- 
treat. Louise  often  talks  about  her 
growth  as  I  what  else?)  a  "person." 
When  Jack  comes  to  her  in  France, 
she  solennily  informs  him:  "I  feel 
I've  grown."  Her  growth  notwith- 
standing. Jack  finds  himself  troubled, 
in  the  year  1920,  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing strength  and  power  not  only  of 
the  capitalist  bosses  but  of  the  oil 
companies,  too,  evidently  as  evil  in 
Reed's  day  as  in  our  own.  And  Emma 
(joldman,  disillusioned  by  what  has 
happened  in  Russia  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution,  tells  Jack  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  become  "a 
militaristic  state  that  suppresses  hu- 
man rights." 

Rather  than  chronicling  the  years 
1915  to  1920,  then,  Reds  runs  the 
gamut  of  the  1970s,  from  feminism 
to  the  Helsinki  Watch,  from  en- 
counter  groups   to   the  human-po- 
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tential  movement,  and  all  this,  as  I 
say,  before  the  intermission.  After 
the  intermission,  we  might  as  well 
be  watching  another  movie — a  movie 
called  Dr.  Zhivago,  to  be  exact.  You 
may  remember  that  in  Dr.  Zhivago 
fate  and  the  Russian  Revolution  sep- 
arate Yuri  and  Laura  for  most  of 
the  second  half  of  the  movie.  In 
Reds,  we  get  the  same  thing,  with 
Louise  and  Jack  snowshoeing  deso- 
lately across  subarctic  tundra  in 
search  of  each  other  or  Moscow  or 
both.  When  they  do  finally  meet, 
they  gaze  at  each  other  and  hug.  A 
few  days  later.  Jack  dies.  It  is  a  great 
love  story,  spanning  five  years  and 
interrupted  by  business  trips. 


REDS  clearly  demonstrates 
what  Hollywood  movies  of- 
ten do  to  unfamiliar  "his- 
torical" situations:  they  turn 
them  into  Hollywood  movies.  The 
Russian  Revolution,  and  the  events 
that  precede  and  follow  it,  and  the 
characters  variously  in  its  thrall,  are 
important  to  this  movie  in  part  be- 
cause they  join  together  and  sepa- 
rate, and  add  to  the  problems  of,  two 
lovers  in  varying  states  of  matrimony. 
Reds  is  a  love  story  in  Bolshie  garb; 
so  is  Ninotchka,  with  Greta  Garbo, 
which  is  much  funnier,  much  sharper, 
and  half  as  long. 

But  there  is  more  to  Reds  than 
that,  because  it  is  also  a  certain  kind 
of  modern  American  "quality"  film, 
with  all  that  genre's  artistic  and  in- 
tellectual pretensions  and  political 
sympathies.  Robert  Altman's  Buffalo 
Bill  and  the  Indians,  John  Schlesin- 
ger's  Yanks,  Fred  Zinneniann's  Julia, 
and  Martin  Ritt's  The  Front  are  just 
a  few  examples  of  this  now  popular 
school.  They  all  owe  a  debt  to  E.  L. 
Doctorow's  novel  Ragtime,  which 
made  it  intellectually  respectable  for 
popular  artists  to  revise  America's 
past,  especially  those  times  we  re- 
garded as  "golden,"  and  to  use  the 
revised  past  as  a  metaphor  for  the 
present.  In  them  a  particular  char- 
acter— or,  at  the  very  least,  the  di- 
rector's perspective — is  imbued  with 
the  perfect  modern  conscience  and 
with  present-day  liberal  views:  the 
character  guides  us  through  the  film, 
establishing  ironic  counterpoint  be- 


tween our  enlightenment  and  their 
foolishness. 

A  similar  purpose  leads  Beatty  to 
impose  the  domestic  struggles  of  the 
1970s  on  the  volatile  national  and  in- 
ternational struggles  of  the  1910s, 
and  to  dramatize  his  own  version  of 
a  time  very  much  on  certain  people  s 
minds  these  days — the  McCarthyite 
1950s — by  lavishing  special  attention 
on  the  first  American  Red  Hunt  in 
1919.  In  Reds,  the  counterpoint  is 
between  the  Senate  committees,  the 
redneck  union  busters,  the  cold  bour- 
geois Portland  society  from  which 
Reed  and  Louise  both  come,  and 
the  free-spirited,  sexually  liberated, 
"caring,"  and  "involved"  Greenwich 
Village  lives  of  Eastman,  Goldman, 
and  Reed  himself.  The  Reeds  and 
their  friends  weren't  just  communists, 
after  all,  they  were  progressives  (a 
word  often  used  in  the  film  I ,  and  we 
all  know  what  progressives  believe 
in:  revolution,  sure,  but  mainly  in 
sexual  liberation,  women's  liberation, 
birth  control,  and,  of  course,  honesty 
about  one's  emotions. 

Thus  the  true  character  of  Reed  s 
political  convictions,  intrinsically  and 
historically,  is  lost  or  obscured  in 
Reds.  Beatty  has  only  the  vaguest 
historical  sense  of  who  John  Reed. 
Max  Eastman,  and  Emma  Goldman 
were,  but  that  they  were,  in  his  view, 
"liberals  in  a  hurry" — that  they  had 
all  the  right  kinds  of  liberal  impulses 
and  sympathies — there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  he  does  get  brownie 
points  merely  by  mentioning  their 
names  and  claiming  their  historical 
subject  as  his  own.  By  attempting  to 
portray  them,  he  is  also  claiming  for 
himself  the  title  of  a  serious  thinker, 
and  a  politically  acceptable  thinker 
at  that.  I  Woody  Allen  got  a  good 
many  people  to  think  just  the  same 
thing  by  starring  in  The  Front,  and 
by  dropping  at  least  one  hundred 
names  in  each  of  his  last  four  mov- 
ies.) 

ALL  OF  THIS  adds  up  to  a  spe- 
cial sort  of  dramatic  fail- 
ure, not  new  with  Beatty.  of 
course.  Robert  Warshow  dis- 
covered it  in  Arthur  Miller's  play 
The  Crucible,  regarded  by  many  as 
a  courageous  statement  about  the 


McCarthy   hearings.   That  Mie 
play  failed  to  comprehend  the 
plexity  of  its  subject.  \^  arshow  p 
out.  was  obviously  less  importa 
the  many  critics  wlio  praised  it 
the  fact  that  Miller  was  "spe. 
out.  "  "X^  hat  does  [Miller]  say 
he  speaks  out  ?  "  Warshow  asks.  " 
er  mind.  He  speaks  out.  " 

Beatty,  for  his  part,  speaks  oui 
but  he  does  not  have  the  skill  v 
complexity  of  mind  to  portray 
olutionary  passions,  thoughts, 
trines.  or  actions  properly.  He 
however,  know  when  to  cut  a\s 
the  dog.  This  again  is  evidem 
his  commercial  judgment,  but  it 
deceive  a  few  people  about  tin 
ture  of  communists  in  Reed's  I 
and,  by  corollary,  of  communist 
day. 

Reds  is  less  a  pro-communist 
ie  than  a  Hollywood  romance 
communism  as  an  almost  arln 
backdrop  providing  "color."  1 
wiiy  no  one  accuses  Beatty  of 
ing  up  propaganda.  This  same  i 
could  have  been  set  in  Milan  in 
with  an  American  Fascist  gld 
in  the  triumpli  of  Mussolini.  Bu 
you  imagine  such  a  movie  i 
made  in  Hollywood  today? 
would  you  predict  a  critical  i 
tion  so  amiably  indifferent  to  th 
litical  implications  of  such  a  in 

Perhaps   Warren    Beatty  fa 
himself  a  serious  filmmaker  wii 
original  point  of  view,  bravely 
ling  a  subject  no  one  else  has  ta 
before  him;  not  a  few  critic- 
seen  him  this  way.  But  his  rf.. 
ent  is  for  manipulating  cliche^. 
in  the  service  of  earning  a  reput 
for  "seriousness*"  and  an  intelK 
legitimacy  that  popular  culture 
not  provide  by  itself.  Lillian 
man  once  coined  a  term  to  dt- 
a  similar  phenomenon:  those  tl 
people  ( the  most  prominent  e\a 
being  Leonard  Bernstein  )  who.  - 
denly  in  demand  not  only  as  t  ie 
tainers  but  also  as  thinkers,  ri- 
the  occasion  with  a  pretention- 
that   only   a   modern-day   Trol  [ 
could  do  justice  to.  "Broadwayii 
tellectuals"'    Hellman    called  tin 
Warren  Beatty,  we  may  say,  is'h 
quintessential  "Hollywood  inte3( 

tual."   ' 
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;aming  Adventures  van  camping  safaris. 
'  itural  history,  archeological,  and  Indian 
I  ernes.  1556  Georgia,  Boulder  City,  Nev. 
<  1005.  (702)  293-5758. 

iirope  by  car-New  York:  630  Fifth  Ave. 

i  12)  581-3040.  Los  Angeles:  9000  Sunset 
vd.  (213)  272-0424.  Savings  on  car  ren- 

l  1,  purchase.  Also  Eurail/Youth  Pass, 
nglish  private  homes  offer  personal  hos- 

I  tality,  stimulating  conversation  in  gra- 
Dus  country  houses  throughout  England, 
'ales.  Gourmet  dining,  drinks  included, 
le  day  plus.  Moderate  rates.  EPH/HM, 
3ng  Compton,  Warwickshire,  England, 
ruise  by  freighter  to  worldwide  ports. 

!  omplete  informality  and  comfort.  Best 

I  uise   values.   Freighter  World  Cruises, 

ho  So.  Lake  Ave.,   #335H,  Pasadena, 

j  alif.  9II01. 

I  VACATIONS  ~ 

*  iontana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 
'  mote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies. 

rout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
id  many  more  activities.  For  information 
j  id  brochure  write  The  Hawley  Mountain 
;  inch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 

dirondack  lodges  on  Upper  Saranac  Lake. 

vailable  for  two  weeks  or  a  month,  July 
■  irough  September.  Everything  provided 
,  ir  comfortable  living  in  the  quiet  woods. 

350-$  1,700  for  two  weeks.  Please  write 
I  artlett  Carry  Club,  Route  1,  Tupper 
'  ake,  N.Y.  

wiss  "no-pak"  holidays.  Rela.v  and  enjoy 
;  16  world's  most  beautiful  country  at  your 
'  ivn  pace.  Daily  independent  departures. 

azy  Man  Tours,    180   So.   Lake  Ave., 

•335H,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91101. 


Bicycle  Vermont  in  comfort— weekends, 
week,  longer.  Economical  vacations.  Coun- 
try inns;  great  food.  Friendly  companions, 
support  vehicle.  Bicycle  rentals.  Beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  trips  for  adults, 
families.  May-October.  Our  11th  year!  Free 
color  brochure:  Vermont  Bicycle  Touring, 
R.D.  3H-2,  Bristol,  Vt.  05443.  (802)  388- 
4011. 


 RETIREMENT  LIVING 

For  worry-free  retirement  living,  consider 
Kirkside-in  the  lovely  Catskill  Mountain 
village  of  Roxbury,  N.Y.  Opening  spring 
1982.  This  30-room  country  house  and  its 
setting  are  little  changed  since  the  days 
when  it  was  the  estate  of  Helen  Gould 
Shepard,  the  daughter  of  financier  Jay 
Gould.  Family-style  meals;  full  program  of 
activities.  Shops,  library,  churches,  and 
bank  are  within  walking  distance.  Nearby 
are  cultural  activities  and  golf,  tennis, 
swimming,  hiking,  fishing,  hunting.  Write: 
Director,  Kirkside,  Dept.  H,  Ro.xbury,  N.Y. 
12474  or  call  (607)  326-4651. 

To  develop  a  housing  or  life-care  facility 
for  senior  citizens  in  your  community,  con- 
tact National  Church  Residences,  1760  Zol- 
linger Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43221.  We 
have  a  solid  twenty-year  track  record. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acreI 
Homesites,  farming,  vacationing,  investment 
opportunities.  "Government  Land  Buyer's 
Guide"  plus  nationwide  listing  $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  19107-HN,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


 MERCHANDISE  

Pure  cotton  drawstring  pants,  tops,  shorts, 
skirts,  jackets.  Carefully  crafted  by  our 
cottage  industry  in  a  lovely  array  of  colors. 
Free  catalogue,  swatches.  DEVA,  HX-7, 
Burkittsville,  Md.  21718. 

Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale  handsome  white 
turtlenecks  w/marine-blue  print  on  sleeve. 
100%  cotton,  American  made.  Men's, 
women's  S,  M,  L.  $16  +  $1.50.  Pearson- 
Foxton  Design,  Box  245,  Sodus  Pt.,  N.Y. 
14555. 

Miniature  grandfather  or  Hummel  clocks 
beautifully  designed,  under  8  inches  tall. 
Imported  from  West  Germany,  these  are  a 
bargain  at  $19.98  -f  $1  for  shipping,  with 
money-back  guarantee.  Ron's  Enterprises, 
POB  4892,  Shreveport,  La.  71104.  

Cut  prescription  costs  with  Splitzit  (stain- 
less-steel tablet  grip).  Gives  hands  the 
strength  to  grasp  &  easily  break  all  un- 
coated  medical  tablets  cleanly  in  half. 
Simple  &-  easy  to  use.  $4.25  each  (2  for 
$8).  Check  or  M.O.  D'SAN  Corp,  #H-1, 
25-30  163  St.,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358.  

Exciting  new  rubber  stamp  collection! 
Hundreds  of  designs.  Catalog- $1.50  (re- 
fundable). Great  Atlantic  Stampv/orks,  POB 
172-H,  .Woods  Hole,  Mass.  02543. 


FASHION 

Neckties  narrowed  to  3"  (or  your  choice). 
Send  $12.50  for  every  three  ties.  Slim  Ties 
Company,  Dept.  T,  44  Monterey,  San  Fran- 
ci,sco,  Calif.  94131. 

GOURMET 

Succulent  Creole  gumbo.  Three  variations 
of  famous  South  Louisiana  recipe.  $3.  POB 

1180,  Covington,  La.  70433.  

Ten  favorite  Lebanese  recipes.  Vegetarian 
and  meat  dishes.  SASE,  $3:  Karam's  Foods. 
2096  Luka,  Columbus,  Ohio  43201. 
Late  winter  baronial  feast .  .  .  elegant  wines 
.  .  .  poached  fish  in  aspic  .  .  .  majestic  stand- 
ing rib  .  .  .  Simpson's  Yoikshire  pudding  . .  . 
creme  framboise  .  .  .  more.  This  sensual  in- 
dulgence made  easy  with  step-by-step  in- 
structions for  wine  selection,  planning, 
shopping,  evening  before,  cooking,  serving. 
$2  to  Kathryn,  Box  21226,  Dept.  HJ,  Up- 
per Arlington,  Ohio  43221. 
Oriental  barbeque!  Delicious,  nutritious, 
economical.  $2.  Orion  Enterprises,  7102 
Wrenwood,  Tampa,  Fla.  33617. 
Company  coming— don't  panic,  defrost! 
Complete  make-ahead-and-freeze  Conti- 
nental dinner.  Always  a  hit!  SLv  recipes, 
$3,  SASE:  Box  85,  Gedney  Station,  White 

Plains,  N.Y.  10605.  

Orange-flavored  cake  bread.  Made  with 
baking  powder.  Delicious  loaf  for  your  best 
dinner  or  most  casual  dessert.  Detailed 
recipe  $3.  Recipe  and  sample  loaf,  deliv- 
ered fresh,  $5.  Vegasbake,  Dept.  C,  POB 
4235,  North  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89030. 
Ten  international  recipes,  all  occasions. 
Ingredients  easily  obtainable.  $3,  SASE. 
Recipes,  1405  Armstrong,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
37917.  

 RECORDS  AND  TAPES  

Records-tapes!  Discounts  to  73%.  All  la- 
bels; no  purchase  obligations;  newsletter; 
discount  dividend  certificates.  100%  guar- 
antees. Free  details.  Discount  Music  Club, 
650  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  2000,  Dept.  30- 

1281,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801.  

Handel  Sonatas.  Cremona  Records  proudly 
presents  the  long-awaited  new  album  by 
the  renowned  American  violinist  Marvin 
Ziporyn.  Together  with  Korean  pianist 
Young-ja  Ahn,  Ziporyn  has  recorded  the 
six  Handel  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Continuo, 
Opus  1,  #3,  10,  12,  13,  14,  and  15.  This 
magnificent  LP  is  available  in  mail  order 
only  at  $6,  which  includes  mailing  costs. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to  Cremona 
Records.  Suite  2102,  505  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

 LITERARY  INTEREST  

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low-cost  pa- 
perbacks or  hardcovers.  250  copies  up. 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list:  Adams  Press, 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111. 

60602.  

$300-?  for  short  fiction.  Stories,  358  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02115. 
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Book  publishing— manuscripts,  inquiries  in- 
vited. All  subjects.  Free  authors'  guide. 
Write  Dorrance  &  Company,  Dept.  F, 
Cricket  Terrace  Center,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
19003.  

 PUBLICATIONS  

The  Bible— fact  or  fiction?  Learn  the  truth. 
Convince  others.  $2,  "Crusade,"  #300E, 
C-33,  Redmond,  Wash.  98052.  

EDUCATIOxN 
Perfect  essay  writing,  $2,  SASE,  Box  30333, 

Portland,  Ore.  97230.  

Accredited  college  degrees  by  mail.  Details. 
Graduate  Referral  Service.  3010  Santa 
Monica  Blvd.,  Suite  173-HP,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90404. 


A  DOCTORATE  for  the 
FULLTIME  PROFESSIONAL 


Earn  an  approved  doctorate  without  inter- 
rupting your  career.  Prerequisites  include 
advanced  graduate  work  or  the  equivalent 
irf  Life'  Experience.  For  free  catalog,  write 

WALDEN  UNIVERSITY.  DEPT.  AA 
801  Anctior  Rd.  Dr.  591  Camino  de  la  Reina,  «814 

Naples.  Florida  33940  San  Diego.  Calif.  92108 


BOOKS 


Bookfinding  librarians  search  worldwide 
titles  or  subjects  plus  150,000  indexed 
stock.  PAB,  2917  E.  Atlantic,  Atlantic  City, 

N.J.  08401.  (609)  344-1943.  

Good  used  books— wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  liter- 
ature, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  dollar 
for  listing  of  20,000  titles  &  prices.  Edi- 
tions, Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Free  search  for  the  out-of-print  book 
you've  been  wanting.  Any  author,  any 
title.  No  obligation.  Frederick  W.  Arm- 
strong—Bookseller, 319  N.  Mcllhaney,  Ste- 
phenvUle,  Tex.  76401. 
Veni,  vidi,  non  vici.  Search  for  truth,  se- 
rious and  humorous,  discussing:  law,  med- 
icine, arts,  etc.  Send  $3  to:  A.  Sandole, 
1619  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
Publishers'  overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
titles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalog:  Hamilton's, 
98-52  Clapboard,  Danbury,  Conn.  06810. 

Out  of  print  bookfinder.  Box  86  HA.  Cut- 
ten,  Calif.  95534.  Send  wants! 

Psycho-cybernetics  .  .  .  Yoga  .  .  .  medita- 
tion, books  from  Cosmopolitan.  Personal 
and  sexual  problems.  Over  400  fascinating 
and  unique  books.  Free  catalogue.  J.  C. 
Michael  Enterprises,  POB  308-H,  Wood 
River,  111.  62095. 

Living  Beyond  Crisis-Basic  statements 
from  the  60s  and  70s,  including  Hannah 
Arendt,  Robert  Jay  Lifton,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Peter  Marin,  11  others.  An  essential 
teaching  resource.  Through  your  book- 
store, or  send  $8.95  to  Pilgrim  Press,  132 
W.  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 
Graphiceze— easy  way  to  improve  your 
paper  image.  Make  your  originals  "copier" 
ready.  Illustrated  instructions  for  nonartists, 
office/home.    $6.    ZIG    Publishers,  Box 

529A,  Manchester,  \\'ash.  98353.  

Make  more  money!  Billionaire  Getty's 
book  .  .  .  proven  facts  revealed.  $5.  Board- 
room, Box  274-H,  Seaford,  N.Y.  11783. 


Canada's  last  frontier.  Get  the  facts!  The 
Northwest  Territories  Data  Book  1981  is 
accurate,  current,  comprehensive.  $14  from 
Outcrop,  Box   1114,  Yellowknife,  NWT, 

Canada  XOE  IHO.  

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  X.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 

British,  $1.  

STAMPS 

Penfriends.  For  information,  write:  Papyrus, 
2233H  Wisconsin,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
Import-Export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital.  We  ship  plan  for 
no-risk  examination.  Experience  unneces- 
sary. Free  report.  Mellinger,  Dept. 
M102C,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  91367. 
$12  hourly  at  home.  Write  resumes— ever)  - 
one  needs  one,  boom  or  bust!  Easy,  proven 
system  puts  you  into  your  own  reputable, 
cast-producing  business,  fast!  Prospectus 
$1.  J.  Harmon,  2430  Yew  Road,  Belling- 

ham.  Wash.  98226.  

HEALTH  &  BEAUTY 
Don't  stop  smoking.  Don't  even  try  till  you 
know  the  facts.  We've  researched  twelve 
surefire  ways  to  quit.  Details  free.  Write 
Smoke  Report,  National  Research  Group, 
614-B  Rivervit\v'.  Capitola,  Calif.  95010. 
Stress-Check:  a  workbook  that  reduces 
effects  of  stress  and  helps  put  you  back  in 
charge.  $3.50.  Lifetalk,  Dept.  H,  Box  2503, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202.  

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Overseas    opportunities    .    .    .  $20,000- 
$60,000+.  Free  information!  Employment 
International,  Box  29217-HN,  Indianapohs, 

Ind.  46229.  

Australia— New  Zealand!  All  occupations. 
Big  pay.  Transportation.  Listings  $2.  Free 
information    68    countries.    Austco,  Box 

772-H,  Cypress,  Calif.  90630.  

Japan!  Job  opportunities,  S2.  BE,  POB  302, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Calif.  92318.  

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
Writing   services.   Professional   team.  All 
fields.  Describe  your  project.  Confidential. 
Academic  Writers,  Box  1652,  Washington, 

D.C.  20013.  (202)  628-1030.  

Writing,  editing,  statistics— professional, 
confidential.  Describe  your  assignment! 
Research  Unlimited,  Lockbox  120,  Day- 
ton.  Wash.  99328.  (509)  382-2545. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors.  Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
filled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  report, 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZB,  84  Fifth  Ave., 

N.Y.  10011.  

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you 
can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet,  HP-2, 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10001.  

Duplicating,  forwarding.  Efficient  person- 
ali-ced  lobbying.  Reach  ever\'  interest  group 
in  nearby  D.C.  Free  details.  Kathryn  Ains- 
le.v,  Box  3150,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22043. 
Steady  cash  for  writing— see  "$12  Hourly" 
under  Business  Information. 


Writing,  research.  All  disciplines.  Qua 
guaranteed.  Prompt,  confidential.  Mas 
charge,  visa  accepted.  11322  Idaho  A 
-206K,  Los  Angeles,  Cahf.  90025.  (2 
477-8226. 


Writing,  research,  statistics— all  fields, 
sonable  rates.  Research  Ser\  ice,  Box  301 
Chicago,  111.  60630.  (312)  282-5289 


Writers— Do  you  revise  and  revise?  Wc 

processing  copy-preparation  ser\ice— lii 
less  revision  capability,  draft  to  flaw 
finals,  editing  assistance.  Wordsworth,  : 
Hazen  Road,  Mont  Vernon,  N.H.  03( 
(603)  673-4312. 


M.D.,  internist,  semi-retired  by  heart 
ease,  bored,  will  research  and  attempt 
answer  your  medical  questions.  Send 
tailed  question,  $15,  and  SASE  to  M( 
cal  Options,  POB  1777,  Br>an,  Tex.  778 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Old  scissors  made  new!  Guaranteed 
money  back!  Scissors  $3,  pinking  sh< 
$5.  Send  3rd  Class.  Koglman  Sharper 
Service,  205  1st  Avenue,  Sarver,  Pa.  16( 
(412^  295-9726. 


Fifth  Amendment— W4E  income-tax  ret 
info.  Includes  examples.  $2,  libertarian 
brar>-.  Box  1363H,  Aspen,  Colo.  81612. 


Ph.D.?  "I  may  have  a  Ph.D.  but  I'm 
stupid."  Buttons:  $1.50;  4+,  $1.25  e£ 
Pinpoints,  Box  2155-H,  Boise,  Idaho  837 


Make   your  life  more  successful!  H( 

Send  stamped  envelope  to  the  Mail  M 
A2,  2600  Niagara,  Denver,  Colo.  80207, 


Free  things  and  super  discounts  ev 
month.  Robross,  Box  8768HP,  Bosf 
Mass.  02114. 


EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 


Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newslet 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyor 
Current  openings— all  occupations!  Free 
tails:  Intermountain-4R,  3506  Birch,  CI 
enne,  Wyo.  82001. 


Denver!  Employment  and  Housing  Ne 
letter.   Current  openings,   current  hoi 
for    sale.    Free    details:  Mateer-2B, 
26572,  Denver,  Colo.  80226. 


Complete  Job  Hunter's  Handbook.  M 

for  getting  right  job,  top  dollar.  Free 
tails.  Concepts,  179  Cascade  (HM2), 
dian  Head  Park,  111.  60525. 


Five  opportunity  reports,  $3.  Raymi 
McCauley,  115V2  Glendale  Avenue,  H 
dersonville,  N.C.  28739. 


Receive  qualification  for  job  you  w; 

100'~'f  guaranteed  method.  Please  inch 
S3.  Smith  Enterprises,  Box  249-HC,  ^ 
Icjo,  Calif.  94590. 


Thousands  of  jobs  in  central  Florida! 
formation  report.  $4.  Barrett,  Box  22 
Kissimmee,  Fla.  32741. 


GIFTS 


WHERE  CAN  YOU  FIND 
ONE-OF-A-KIND  GIFTS  FOR  UNDER  $10 
At  Food  and  Fortun) 
where  we  specializi 
^  ^2Ll\d  wlumsica 

Fortune  L,,, 

Send  so  < 
for  sample  and  information 
Food  and  Fortune  Bridge  water  Comers  VT  0503 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

ins$  on  signature  for  any  amount  & 
ose!  Elite,  Box  454-HP,  Lynbrook, 
11563. 

anal  Business  Loans.  .No  collateral. 
:e:  Gelco,  Box  34293  AA,  Indianapolis, 
46234. 

COLLEGE  AID 
I  college  costs?  My  son,  Don,  helped 
beat  them.  Made  $23,800  summers 
ting  houses.  Tells  how  in  College 
ents'  Guide  to  House  Painting.  Get 
tor  vour  son.  Free  details.  Write 
;rt  X.'  Davidge,  16405  S.E.  16th, 
;vue,  Wash. 


PHOTO  IDS  

to  ID.  Sealed  in  plastic.  All  states, 
inces.  24  hours.  Guaranteed.  Free  birth 
ficate.  Send  $6  (2/$10),  photo,  name, 
•ess,  height,  weight,  hair,  eyes,  birth- 
.  Cardinal,  Box  5200-305,  Jacksonville, 
32207. 

COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES 

-traditional  doctoral  program.  South- 
ern Uni%ersity,  5163  DeGaulle  Drive, 
Orleans,  La.  70114. 

VRESIDENTIAL  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES 

lelors.  Masters.  Doctorates,  for  the  accom- 
led  individual  State-authorized,  inexpensive, 
ient,  Richard  L  Crews.  M  D  ,  Presidenf 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 
0  Shoreline.  Suite  9402  •  Mill  Valley.  CA  94941 
Call  Toll  Free  USA:  800-227- J 61 7.  ext  480 

California  Only:  800-772-3545.  ext.  480 


POETRY 


try  published  free.  Write;  Editor,  Box 
1-H,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

ridwide  English  newspapers,  65  coun- 
;!  Sampler:  5  S2.98.  Free  brochure, 
tinewspapers,  Box  DE-7B,  Dana  Point, 
f.  92629. 

RELIGION 

IS  fictional!  Positive  proof  Flavius  Jo- 
aus  created  Jesus,  Gospels.  Booklet,  $3. 
:tor  Associates,  Box  6215-H,  Bellevue, 

sh.  98007.  

 LAUGHS  

II  friends?  Gi\e  them  memberships  in 
"Dull  Men's  Club."  Includes  ID  card, 
npersticker,  plaque,  &  more.  $4.50— 
dvark  Enterprises,  2831  E.  Lk  Sam 
vy,  Issaquah,  W'ash.  08027.  

STATIONERY 
•gant  personalized  stationery— classic  let- 
head  styles,  traditional  script,  roman 
efaces,  precision  printing  on  antique 
idfed  press.  Crane's  rag  bond,  other  fine 
■ets.  Portfolio-$3.50  (refundable).  Pep- 
wood  Printers,  10776B  Gurley  Lane, 
•ndocino,  Calif.  95460.  

ART  AND  ANTIQUES  

iian  art  collectors!  Genuine  Navajo  rugs. 

appreciating  art  investment  in  Native 
lerican  art.  Complements  any  decor, 
uthwestern  Lifestyles,  FOB  909-H,  Glen- 
le,  Ariz.  85311. 


X)%CFaJR  V/ILD  COCKS  ARE 
BCRN  IN  A  FOREIGN  COUNTRY 

Most  of  this  continent's  wild  ducks  are  bom  m  the 
wetlands  of  Canada,  which  are  under  threat  of 
extinction.  Revenues  from  Federal  Duck  Stamps 
can't  help  because  law  forbids  their  use  outside 
the  United  States,  That's  why  Ducks  Unlimited 
IS  working  to  preserve  Canadian 
Send  your  tax-free  contribution. 
Because  if  ducks  have  no  home 
Amenca  will  have  no  ducks. 


wetlands 


DUCKS  UNLIMITED  INC , 
PO  BOX  66300,  CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS  60666 


o  p  E  nBn  a  r t 

_^  I  ^  C  O  S]  A      I  S  _ 

J A  L  L  A  ^  ACS  E  j  R  1 
fT  '  O  R  I  N      R  S  H  E  ^  I 


H  E  O 
O     T  O  C 
A  L  D  S      I  >  G 
R  HA  R     E  D 
p  I  R  yUp  R^ImI'  J^.'LD 
M  I   E  D  O  S      T  E  R  L  iJS^SJ. 
R  A  V  S  '   M  E  L  tBe'L  iTa  ■   A  L 
A  I   A  TIM  '  S  A^Pj;  C  T  U  R 

i  C  I  N  oWR  O  H 
E  a'^'-  O  n[e  N  "G 
E  R     C  S  L  E 
R  E  CI"  A 

T  D  E  TWO  T  I  E      A  P  S  tMn  N  O  V 

H  2  H  A  R  O      E  V  O  N      R  0|C  O  T 
R  E  S      E  N  S  R^E  T  H  E      A  C  S  E 
L     W  T  L  R     GAL  B  -  S 
LOO  -  O  B  R  iJPTr  O  U 

R  K  S      I   R  D  A    '  C 
^  T  E^  VVJI  S  K 
B  A.I 

Solution  to  the  January  Puzzle  I  R  E  D 

Notes  for  "Eight  to  the  Bar" 

The  unclued  entries  are  musical  forms:  rhapsody,  operetta,  nocturne,  sonatina,  concerto, 
oratorio,  overture,  and  madrigal. 

1.  toeholds,  anagram;  2.  haricots,  anagram;  mar-ria-g.e. (reversal)  ;  4.  remedial,  La- 
ide(a)-Mer,  reversal;  5.  hand-ball;  6.  naturals,  two  meanings;  7.  chorales,  hidden;  8.  rib- 
a-L-dry;  9.  p-rattles;  10.  pinoch( anagram ) -le;  11.  leg-horns;  12.  vamp-ires;  13.  I'm  Modest; 
14.  trammels,  trams  around  mel(ody)  ;  15.  s(E)acoast,  anagram;  16.  V-Ero(n.)  ica; 
17.  c(ice)rone;  18.  Slavonic,  anagram;  19.  p(a-r.)avane;  20.  c(an-a)ries;  21.  heresies, 
anagram;  22.  per-V-erts(anagram)  ;  23.  con-notes;  24.  calliope,  hidden;  25.  oc(reversal) - 
ari(n)as;  26.  scan-tier;  27.  Han(over)s;  28.  pan-thr-Ixdchard  Straus)s;  29.  albacore, 
anagram  of  ba(r)carole;  30.  sca(B)rous,  anagram:  'i.  B-alloted;  32.  snootier,  anagram; 
33.  B-righter;  34.  sham-rock;  35.  th(e)-re(shf  )d;  36.  har(Eli)ps;  37.  woollens,  anagram; 
38.  out-works;  39.  sobriety,  anagram;  40.  bawdries,  anagram;  41.  dish-ware  (homonym) . 
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PUZZLE 


PRINTER'S  DEVILRY 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

This  month's  instructions : 

The  title  is  the  name  for  a  special  type  of  clue,  used 
throughout  in  this  puzzle.  Each  clue  is  a  passage  from  which 
the  printer  has  removed  a  hidden  answer,  closing  the  gap, 
taking  liberties  sometimes  with  punctuation  and  spacing,  but 
not  disturbing  the  order  of  the  remaining  letters.  Thus  in  the 
sentence  Gosh,  are  stoppers  ever  ingenious — they  keep  you 
from  spilling  liquor!  the  word  persevering  is  hidden;  the 
printer  could  remove  it  and  offer  as  the  clue:  Go  shares  to 
pen  lOUs — they  keep  you  from  spilling  liquor.  Each  pas- 
sage,' when  complete,  makes  sense,  and  each  clue  is  full 
enough  to  hint  at  what  the  subject  is  about .  .  .  but  it  does 
not  give  a  definition  of  the  word  that's  been  removed. 

The  answers  include  two  proper  nouns.  21A  is  a  combining 
form.  A  variant  spelling  is  involved  in  llA. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  79. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 


1.  When  smiling  Donny  Osmond  went  on  a  sleighride:  "Hi! 

steed,  up!"  (5) 
5.  To  an  old-won  age,  girl  often  seems  sexually  precocious 

(7) 

11.  As  a  sugar  substitute's  a  cure — had  some  bad  press  (9) 

12.  The   alchemist's  shop  contained  secret  re   sure  sand 
powders  (8) 

13.  Did  you  evert  a  sipper?  Did  you  know  it's  as  almondish 
(that's  smoked)  ?  (4) 

14.  When  starting  a  codex,  if  I  ruminate  the  title  page  (the 
monk's  aid)  (5) 

18.  Inept  Thanksgiving  carvers  want  to,  tots — ticks  off  the 
turkey!  (7) 

19.  It's  hard  to  take  Class  I  copiously  with  all  those  over- 
weight singers  dying  of  consumption!  (6) 

21.  To  the  French  dips:  0  man!  it  guts  as  good  as  burgundy! 

23.  Who  wed  in  the  fall  will  be  ripe  by  spring  (4) 

24.  The  absentminded  carp  enter  former  level  and  drill  (6) 
26.  War:  the  only  thing  flourishing  on  the  Scottish  hills  last 

summer  ?  (7) 

29.  The  breathless  orchestra  doesn't  care.  Forte  .  .  .  make  in 
fast  numbers  (5) 

30.  The  little  angel  loves  jazz.  See  the  chewing!  (4) 

31.  The  amorous  sefiorita  Romero's  upsetting  their  Ring 
performance  (8) 

32.  The  economy's  been  in  as  pagan  became  president  (9) 

33.  I  found  the  play,  from  the  opening,  curious.  And  it  stayed 
dull  right  to  the  final  one  (7) 

34.  "An  Epidemic  of  Broken  Wagon."  Shaw?  Right,  working 
overtime  (5) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  addreff  to  Printer'? 
Devilr>-,  Harpers  Magazine.  Two  Parl<  Avenue.  \.  \n  ^.rk.  N.Y. 
10016.  Entries  must  he  received  by  Feliruan  8.  Si  ndi  r-  .  t  ;li<-  first 
three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  r-cei^e  a  fiu-year 


DOWN 


1.  What,  her  out  of  place?  Certainly  not  at  an  S&M  party 

(6) 

2.  OPEC  sheikhs  are  often  accused  of  "blab"  nationalisn 

(7) 

3.  "Before   the  lady,"  testamentary  lawyer  writes,  "on^ 
will/won't  state  planning  meetings?"  (9) 

4.  While  you're  refingering  bait,  chop  in  (7) 

6.  You  won't  see  a  safe  driver's  canes  without  first  seeint 
his  signal  (9) 

7.  My  learning  to  kettledrum,  or  that  I  might  have  arthrit; 
in  my  hands  (41 

8.  For  its  new  head,  the  WCTU  wet  (0  tall  is  tun,  sur 
prisingly!)  (8) 

9.  Some  like  venison  cooked  in  drippings  (and  wince)  (4 
10.  Should  the  dieter  drink  only  through  the  top,  lace  whol 

milk  in  his  menu  now  and  then  (6) 
lr>.  Rather  than  contribute  to  a  news  pallor  and,  rather  un 
surjirisiiigly.  both  chose  TV  for  a  forum  (9) 

16.  Manv  a  Southerner,  liking  the  romantic  look  of  old,  pin 
\si-t(  i  ia  to  grow  on  them  (9) 

17.  In  tile  Middle  Ages,  was  the  black  mister  as  the  churcl 
cWim^^  (8) 

20.  Fiance,  re  monies  once  enjoying  currency:  have  devel 
oped  the  modern  Iranian  rites  (7) 

22.  Even  a  pro  needs  years,  Tom,  as  tenor  cello  sonata  {1  > 

23.  Oberon  and  Ariel  (Ares)  in  Shakespeare's  plays  (6) 
25.  It's  nice  to  see,  Nancy — Beanie  sold  jokes — she  nevei 

tires  of  them  (6) 

27.  The  impatient  ballerina,  with  a  tear  in  her,  tugs  towai' 
robe.  Mistress  Fixit  (4) 

28.  There!  A  renovation!  Sure  sin  sight  as  the  Pope's  monk- 
never  bare  their  heads  (4) 


riplinii  to  Harpers.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  March 
W  inner-"  names  will  be  printed  in  the  April  issue.  Winner? 
of  the  Hi  rember  puzzle,  "'Battleships.'"  are  Cecelia  Chapman  Jus- 
tice. McLean.  Virginia:  James  R.  Purcell,  Seattle,  Washington: 
and  Robert  J.  Tove,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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James  Clavell^ 

The 

Children^  Story. . 


but  not  just  for  children 


MB  ^ 


A  dramatic  television  program 
wittiout  commercial  interruption 
Host:  Peter  Ustinov 
*  Thursday  evening,  February  18 
Check  local  listings 

The  Chitdrens  Story,  published  by  Delac»rte  Press/Eleanor  Friede.  available  at  local  bookstores. 


New  Merit  Research  Released: 


Extra 
Taste!* 


Overwhelming  majority  of  MERITsmoker: 
report  taste  bonus  at  low  tar 


The  most  rigorous 
MERIT  research  to  date 
has  just  been  completed. 

Result:  MERIT  smokers 
confirm  taste  a  major 
factor  in  completing  their 
successful  switch  from 
higher  tar  cigarettes. 

MERIT  Takes 
Taste  Honors. 

Nationwide  survey 
reveals  over  90%  of 
MERIT  smokers  are  glad 
they  switched  from  higher 
tar  cigarettes.  In  fact,  94% 


don  t  even  miss  their 
former  brmids. 

Further  Evidence:  9  out 
ot  10  former  higher  tar 
smokers  report  MERIT  an 
easy  switch,  that  they 
didn  t  give  up  taste  in 
switching,  and  that  MERIT 
is  the  best-tasting  low 
tar  they  ve. ever  tried. 

Year  after  year,  in  study 
after  study,  MERIT  remains 
unbeaten.  The  proven 
taste  alternative  to  higher 
tar  smokintT  — is  MERIT 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Hea!th. 


©  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1981 


Reg:8  mg  "tar!'  0.6  mg  nicotine— Men:  7  mg  "tar;'  0.5  mg  nicotine— 100's  Reg:9  mg  "tar;' 
0.7  mg  nicotine— 1 0O's  Men:  10  mg  "tar;'  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.per  cigarette, FTC  Repon  Mar;81 


MERIT 

Kings  &100's 


M.rchi9.2         ih  UtNllbIb •  IHt  HUKKUK  Ul-  HJULIU  KtLAIIUNb 

lAT  JACKIE  KENNEDY  AND  PAT  NIXON  DID  WITH  CRUSHED  POTATO  CHIPS 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 

 i 


Famoos  Marlboro  Red  and  Marlboro  Lights- 
either  way  you  get  a  lot  to  like. 


Lights:  11  mg  "tar;' 0.8  mg  nicotine— Kings:  16  mg"iar;' 
1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarene.nC  Report  Mar:81 


What  is  a^'Money  Market  Fund 
and  why  does  it  pay 
such  high  yields? 


low  it  works 

,'hcii  lai  iic  L-orpoialuMV 
■lieral  j^tncriinuMU  iicci. 
ley  borriiw  moiics  in  w 
nones  niarkci."  1  his  is 
isliimioiis,  aiul  o\<--ii  ui. 
ho  ha\c  \cr>  lanjc  aiiu 
loiu's  to  lend  for  up  lo 


anks 


■n  ihc 
I  shorl  Id  111  cash, 
hal  iscalk-a  llic 
basicalK  ,1  Lii  i  nip  i 
\illh\  indix  kill. lis, 
mills  ol  ,i\aikilik' 
si\  nioiuhs. 


ecause  the  borro^vet^  want  kirjzo  sums  lor  a 
lort  lime,  aiul  because  ihe\  put  ii|i  no 
•ciiritN  for  that  iiiones  other  than  then  own 
xv.!  name  and  re|iulation,  ihe\  ha\c  to  |ia\  a 
igh  rate  of  interest.  ,So  it's  usually  a  \ery 
rofiiable  investment  for  the  lenders, 
ut  unles.s  you  have  at  least  S1(K),(XK)  of  itlle 
.ish  to  spare,  forget  about  beiiiy  a  private 
nder  in  the  money  market.  Because  that's 
,irniall\  the  niininuim  amouni  needed  to  buy 
nKMiey  market  "instrument,"  So  it's  closed 
>  private  ini.li\iduals.  cvccpt  the  very  rich. 


me  aiony, 

on  a  simple 
iIivcK  small 
umber  of 
.  pools  that 
.■\  m.irkel 
use  as  would 
csi  carnetl 


ntil  the  Money  Market  F  und 

Mone\  Market  1  und  operal 
rineiple:  PooliiiLi.  It  receives  i 
ilounts  of  nionev  from  a  laiu 
dividuals  aiKl  small  businesses ...  poc 
ioney...and  lends  ii  in  ihc  nionev  m 
ith  the  deyrce  of  care  and  experlise  ; 
i\  other  maior  lender.  I  he  iiileiesi  i, 

then  passed  aloni;  to  the  f  und's  iim 
'"shareholders,"  as  ilivideiids.  There 
)u  as  a  shareholder  would  have  the 
Jvantaue  of  eaniinij  "monev  market" 


Vhy  its  important  to  compare 
avings  opportunities 

igs  C  ertificates  can  rci.|uii  e  ymi  to  lie 
p  your  money  for  mmiths,  or  even  vears! 
arly  retlemiMion  of  vour  Saviiiys  (.  eilili- 
ite  can  cost  you  as  niiieh  as  (i  months  of 
)ur  interest,  ami.  in  some  cases,  can  even 
,)st  you  some  of  vour  principal.  But.  ID.S 
ash  Management  l  uiid  has  no  penalty  for 
driy  withdrawal.  \\m  cnjov  ihe  best  fea- 
ires  of /'(-//(  insiant  accessibility  and 
itcresi  rates  that  do  a  better  job  of  helping 
■II  keep  aheai.1  of  inflation. 


or  more  information, 
including  a  Free 
Prospectus, 

Call  toll-free 

1-800-437-4332 

That  spells  IDS-IDEA. 
In  North  Dakota  call 
collect  612  372-2100 


Why  ivioney  Market  Funds 
have  become  so  popular 

1  lie  money  market  is  a  basic  part  of  our 
nation's  economy.  Today.  Money  Market 
Funds  have  over  S 170  billion  dollai  s  inulci 
management  from  over  8  million  investors. 
Money  Market  Funds  have  become  w  idelv 
known  as  the  place  to  earn  high  yields  with 
the  liquidity  of  a  savings  account. 

The  advantages  of  IDS 
Cash  Management  Fund 


1 1  //;<;/;  cunvi 


rules,  earninu  divi 


dends  lor  you  every  single  day  of  the  year. 
2i  Liquidity.  In  plain  English,  this  means  you 
can  have  vmir  money  back  — all  or  part  of  it 
-  ,inv  lime  vou  want  it.  with  no  interest 
penaliv  and  no  withdrawal  charge.  You  enjoy 
liquidity  jusl  as  if  you  had  the  money  in  a 
checking  account.  In  fact,  you  can  even  write 
drafts  for  S.S(X)  or  more  agains'  your  account, 
to  pay  bills,  etc. 

IDS  will  furnish  you  drafts,  personalized  with 
your  name,  free  of  charf;e. 

Things  you  should 
realize  about  IDS 
Cash  Management  Fund 

1 )  There  is  no  guarantee  on  the  earnings.  If 
you  buy  an  investment  sold  by  a  fiank  or  a 
savings  institution,  you  are  guaranteed  that 
the  interest  rate  will  not  go  down  during  the 
tenn  of  the  investment. 

But  you're  aLso  guaranteed  that  the  rate  will 
not  go  up  during  that  term. 
Earnings  on  IDS  Cash  Management  Fund 
fluctuate  daily.  If  rates  go  up,  you're  ahead.  If 
rates  go  down,  to  the  point  where  you  can  do 
fietter  elsewhere,  there's  a  simple  answer, 
take  your  money  out.  Remember,  there's  no 
penalty  for  doing  so. 

2)  There  is  no  governmental  agency  guaran- 
teeing your  principal,  as  there  is  in  a  bank  or 
savings  in.stitution.  In  the  unlikely  event  thai 
the  borrowers  (coqiorations.  banks,  the  federal 
government  I  default  on  their  money  market 
notes,  you  could  lose  part  of  your  investment. 
But  keep  in  mind,  IDS  Cash  Management 
Fund  does  not  invest  \our  monev  with 


"anybody."  Our  inveslnients  are  with 
who  receive  the  top  two  credit  ratings  from 
professional  and  independent  organi/alions 
such  as  Mooi.lv  s  and  Standard  and  Poor's, 

Mow  to  invest 

Vou  need  S2,(XX),  I  hat's  the  minimum  invest- 
ment in  IDS  CiLsh  Management  Fund.  (Once 
you've  opened  an  acount.  you  can  add  to  it 
with  additional  investments  as  low  as  SKX).) 
If  you  decide  to  invest  after  reading  our 
Prospecius,  you  simply  mail  your  applicatit)n 
and  check  to  us,  V/e  open  your  account,  and 
as  soon  as  your  check  clears,  you  start 
earning  money  market  interest. 
If  you  would  like  to  compare  vour  present 
savings  program  wilh  ihe  IDS  Cash  Manage- 
ment Fund,  It  s  easy  to  ilo.  lusl  call  our  loll- 
free  number.  We'll  simply  take  your  name 
ami  atldress  and  send  you  complete  informa- 
tion, including  a  Prospectus.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  obligation.  When  you  receive  the 
information,  you  decide  for  yourself  if  the  high 
y  ieltl  unti  liquidity  of  a  Money  Market  fund 
is  a  better  place  for  your  savings.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  mail  the  coupon  below.  Either  way. 
woukln'i  it  make  sense  to  at  least  \ook  into  it? 

About  IDS 

Before  yiui  invest  your  savings  anywhere,  you 
should  know  something  about  the  company 
with  which  you  invest. 

The  IDS  Ca-sh  Management  Fund  is  just  one 
of  the  Inve.slor.'i  Group  of  Funds. 
IDS.  founded  in  1894  and  today  with  over  6 
billion  dollars  of  assets  under  management,  is 
the  adviser  to  IDS  Cash  Management  Fund. 
When  vou  choose  IDS  Cash  Management 
Fund  your  investment  will  be  professionally 
managed  by  highly  skilled  money  managers 
who  will  be  working  for  you. 
IDS  has  an  advantage  to  give  you  the  fastest 
possible  service;  contact  us  today  by  mail  or 
toll-free  telephone,  direct  to  our  home  office 
in  Minneapolis.  However,  we  also  have  over 
IM)  offices  all  over  the  country,  and  you're 
w  elcome  to  call  or  visit  the  office  near  your 
home  if  you  have  questions  or  need  further 
assistance. 


IDS  I 

IDS  Tower,  P.O.  Box  369,  Minneapolis,  MN  55440  ' 

For  more  eompkie  infoniuuiiiii.  iiu  ludiiii;  inaiuii>emeul  fees  and  e.xpense.s,  please  ' 

wrile  or  eall  for  a  Prospectus.  Read  il  carefully  before  you  invest  or  .send  money.  ' 

□  Check  here  if  you  wiiuld  like  information  about  an  Individual  Retirement  ' 


Account  (IRA). 
Please  Print: 


.Since  ts<)4 

IDEAS 
TO  HELP  YOU 
MANAGE 
MONEY 


Wrong  Route  to  Peace 


Across  Western  Europe,  pacifist  pas- 
sions are  on  the  rise.  Marchers  have 
hit  the  streets  in  large  numbers  in  some 
capitals  to  protest  measures  taken  by  their 
own  governments  in  their  own  defense. 

The  demonstrations  are  well-meant. 
They  are  understandable  in  the  context  of 
the  deep-seated  yearning  of  all  people  for 
a  peaceful  world. 

Yet  the  new  outcries  are  disturbing  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  they  repre- 
sent a  turning  away  from  reality.  They  re- 
flect a  welling  up  of  isolationist  sentiments 
that  pose  potential  danger  to  the  alliance, 
anchored  by  the  U.S.,  which  has  kept 
Western  Europe  free  and  secure  for  up- 
wards of  three  decades. 

Many  Europeans  are  aroused,  in  partic- 
ular, by  the  proposed  deployment  of  new 
breeds  of  U.S. -built  missiles  on  European 
soil  to  modernize  NATO's  nuclear  forces, 
an  upgrading  made  necessary  by  Soviet 
deployment  of  improved  missiles. 

There's  an  irony  about  the  new  palpita- 
tions being  expressed  in  the  streets  and  sa- 
lons of  Europe.  It  was  pointed  up  in  a  re- 
cent late-night  TV  talk  show  in  England, 
with  the  audience  participating.  Two  pol- 
iticians were  discussing  the  NATO  missile 
deployment  when  a  young  man  rose  from 
the  audience  and  asked:  "Why  are  we  pro- 
testing? We  were  the  ones  who  asked  the 
Americans  to  send  the  missiles  over  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  Russian  missiles  that  are 
already  there.  The  Americans  didn't  insist. 
We  asked." 

Yes,  the  Europeans  did  ask,  back  in  the 
late  '70s.  Now,  in  a  turnabout,  some  of 
them  are  calling  for  unilateral  nuclear  dis- 
armament. They  seem  to  feel  that  if  West- 
ern Europe  lowers  its  nuclear  defenses, 
then  the  Soviets,  in  their  inherent  good- 
ness, will  dismantle  all  the  missiles  they're 
emplacing  and  targeting  at  capitals  and 


other  key  sites  in  the  West.  The  notion 
seems  to  be  that  weakened  resolve  by  the 
West  will  somehow  cause  the  Soviets  to 
lose  their  expansionist  appetite. 

That  is  a  barren  dream,  a  mythical  vi- 
sion. It  flies  against  all  the  evidence  of 
the  Soviets'  unslackened  determination, 
backed  by  a  military  buildup  of  gargantu- 
an dimensions,  to  exploit  every  opportu- 
nity to  extend  their  military  and  political 
influence  around  the  world,  wherever  and 
whenever  they  can.  The  Soviets'  opportun- 
ism can  be  likened  to  that  of  a  hotel  bur- 
glar who  skulks  along  the  corridors  at 
night,  checking  doorknobs,  ready  to  enter 
any  room  he  finds  unlocked.  The  West 
must  keep  its  doors  locked. 

Unilateral  arms  reduction  is  appease- 
ment. It  could  be  suicidal.  Arms  reduction 
surely  is  a  cherished  goal.  But  it  must  be 
bilateral.  It  must  consist  of  specific,  fair, 
verifiable  measures  growing  out  of  negoti- 
ations between  the  two  sides. 

In  a  perfect  world,  there  would  be  no 
nuclear  weapons  at  all.  In  the  real  world, 
nuclear  weapons  exist.  So  long  as  they  do, 
the  best  way  of  reducing  the  risk  that 
they'll  be  used  against  you  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  any  nation  considering  their  use 
is  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  are  capable  of  striking  back 
in  kind. 

That's  deterrence.  It  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  Western  security  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Its  validity  remains  unas- 
sailable today.  But  its  continued  efficacy 
is  now  being  threatened  by  a  misguided 
movement  on  the  part  of  some  in  Europe 
who  quiver  in  the  face  of  the  potent,  ever- 
growing military  machine  to  the  east. 

They  envisage  a  neutral  Europe,  with 
military  ties  to  neither  of  the  superpowers. 
What  they  do  not  see,  or  are  blinded  to,  is 
a  neutral  Europe  becoming  a  neutered 
Europe. 
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LETTERS 


I 


Debts  to  the  disabled 

Roger  Starr's  "Wheels  of  Misfor- 
tune" [Harper's,  January]  should 
be  read  by  anyone  who  lives  or  works 
with  handicapped  people.  I  wish  that 
I  could  converse  or  correspond  with 
him  at  length  on  the  subject  because 
I  think  that  while  he  asks  some  very 
important  questions,  Mr.  Starr  makes 
some  assumptions  that  might  not 
support  the  weight  of  a  few  facts. 

The  author  appears  to  ascribe  a 
universal  attitude  to  the  handicapped 
and  their  advocates,  an  attitude  that 
holds  that  a  specialized  "right"  to 
treatment,  education,  or  rehabilita- 
tion is  firmly  ensconced  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  While  some  of  us  still 
cling  to  that  idea,  the  field  in  gen- 
eral is  fast  becoming  disabused  of 
it;  witness  the  recent  Petinhurst  de- 
cision of  the  federal  court.  Though 
the  handicapped  movement  has  some- 
times made  the  tactical  error  of  as- 
serting such  an  inalienable  right,  it 
has  met  with  greater  success  and  has 
offered  a  better  argument  when  it 
has  suggested  (as  does  Robert  Burt 
in  his  essay  "Judicial  Action  to  Aid 
the  Retarded"  )  that  the  handicapped 
constitute  a  "discrete  and  insular 
minority,"  one  that  requires  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  intervention  to  en- 
sure that  it  enjoys  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  two  arguments,  and  Mr. 
Starr  should  recognize  that.  The 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  is  a  case  in  point;  it  does 
not  require  the  states  to  provide  edu- 
cation, to  the  handicapped  because 
they  are  handicapped  and  have  an 
inherent  right.  Rather,  it  requires 
them  to  provide  public  education  to 


the  handicapped  wherever  they  pr 
vide  public  education  generally.  Co 
cannot  be  an  excuse  for  failing 
meet,  at  least  broadly,  this  oblig 
tion. 

Mr.  Starr  flatly  assumes  that  tl 
commitments  made  to  the  banc 
capped  by  the  national  governme 
cannot  be  met.  I  would  say  that  d 
pends  on  which  school  of  politic 
economy  one  is  enrolled  in  and  he 
one  feels  about  redistribution  of  i 
come  (something  the  editorial  boa: 
of  The  New  York  Times,  of  whi( 
Mr.  Starr  is  a  member,  is  not  goii 
to  stand  on  its  head  for).  I  belie 
that  they  could  be  met.  Mr.  Stan 
thesis  is  questionable  as  long  as  1 
treats  aid  to  the  handicapped  on 
as  an  expense,  and  not  as  a  co- 
effective,  tax-saving  investment. 

I  will  concede  that  the  banc 
capped  ought  to  accept  some  me 
sure  of  compromise  on  public  trai 
portation,  especially  where  adequa 
alternative  systems  are  offered.  Pt 
haps  the  issue  in  certain  cases  oug 
not  to  be  "equal"  treatment  b 
"fair  and  reasonable"  treatment.  Tl 
notion  that  special  transportatio 
even  where  adequate,  is  an  affro 
to  human  dignity  is,  I  think,  losii 
currency. 

Mr.  Starr  barely  touches  on  oth 
complicated  problems  that  deser 
extensive  treatment.  He  might  1 
surprised  to  find  that  not  all,  perhaj 
not  most,  special  educators  consid 
"mainstreaming,"  in  its  present  stat 
to  be  sound  practice.  I'm  glad,  i 
cidentally,  that  the  author  said  wh 
he  said  about  the  "hidden  self-appr 
bation"  of  some  people  who  woi 
with  the  handicapped.  It's  too  ofte 
true.  I  wish  that  someone  from  i 
side  the  field  had  said  that. 
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I  do  hope  that  on  reflection,  Mr. 
Starr  will  peer  out  from  behind  the 
fashionable  facade  of  "diminishing 
expectations"  and  see  the  handi- 
capped as  seeking  a  fair  chance  for 
themselves,  not  merely  a  foot  in  the 
Treasury  door. 

Ron  Scott 
Canton,  N.Y. 

Never  mind  Mr.  Starr's  conde- 
scending admiration  for  the  will  of 
the  disabled  or  his  patient  under- 
standing of  their  "rage."  Never  mind 
his  narrowly  legalistic  analysis  (clum- 
sily legalistic,  at  that,  for  it  mis- 
i  states  the  reach  of  the  Rehabilitation 
,  Act  to  local  government  and  omits 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  from  its 
I  exploration  of  the  source  of  disability 
rights).  Overlook  the  disingenuous 
coyness  that  asks,  "Could  the  money 
be  better  spent  on  other  educational 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  students 
and  society  as  a  whole?"  and  then 
I  answers  that  it  is  not  "apparent  how 
j  to  answer  that  question."  Forget  Mr. 
i  Starr's  silliness— for  example,  that 
;  the  efi'ort  to  make  public  education 
i  accessible  to  disabled  children  "has 

been  entirely  successful." 
I     The  bottom  line  of  Mr.  Starr's  ar- 
i  gument  is  more  troublesome  than 
'  the  manipulations  it  takes  to  get 
I  there.  Mr.  Starr's  cost-benefit  anal- 
)  ysis  measures  the  disability-rights 
i  movement  as  a  sentimental  journey 
in  collision  with  the  tough  realities 
I  of  the  world.  The  world,  for  Mr. 
Starr,  is  the  world  of  the  nondisabled, 
the  world  of  those  who  can  ride  in- 
accessible buses  to  work  and  enter 
a  courthouse  through  the  front  door 
.  and  whose  kids  play  on  the  junior- 
I  high  tennis  team.  The  problem  is  in 
the  different  way  people  look  at  the 
world. 

Mr.  Starr  defers  the  claims  of  the 
disabled  because  they  are  claims  of 
a  minority  for  extras  from  a  society 
that  struggles  to  provide  necessities 
for  the  majority.  The  issue  is:  what 
is  necessary? 

If  one  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  funnel  millions  of  public  dol- 
lars into  an  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem or  to  build  athletic  facilities  for 
state  universities,  then  one  will  do 
so.  You  pay  what  you  must  for  what 
is  necessary. 


For  the  disabled,  and  for  some  of 
the  nondisabled,  full  participation  of 
the  disabled  in  society  is  necessary 
for  the  disabled  and  for  the  nondis- 
abled who  want  and  need  their  tal- 
ents, their  insights,  and  their  com- 
panionship. 

If  that's  not  tough-minded  enough 
for  Mr.  Starr,  let  him  study  one 
provision  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
that  minimum  limitation  on  our  so- 
ciety— the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Basically,  Mr.  Starr,  it  says  this: 
government  need  not  provide  buses 
and  schools,  but  if  it  does,  it  must 
provide  for  all,  without  discrimina- 
tion and  without  purportedly  equal 
facilities  that  segregate  the  powerless 
from  the  rest  of  us.  That's  not  just 
an  ideal,  or  a  sentiment.  It's  the  law. 

Mr.  Starr's  tears  for  the  many 
failed  "tests"  of  our  civilization  may 
seem  a  little  crocodilian  in  a  civiliza- 
tion that  can  and  does  produce  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  Barbie 
dolls  (who,  by  the  way,  appear  to 
lead  very  full  lives  in  the  mainstream 
of  our  society).  The  resources  are 
there,  Mr.  Starr,  for  what  is  deemed 
necessary. 

Still,  one  has  to  admire  Mr.  Starr's 
will  to  be  tough  in  a  soft  and  senti- 
mental world  and  be  patient  with  his 
rage,  the  rage  of  the  comfortable,  for 
whom  maintaining  their  share  of 
limited  resources  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

Herbert  A.  Eastman 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  am  one  of  the  "somewhat  dis- 
torted human  form[s]"  described  by 
Roger  Starr  in  "Wheels  of  Misfor- 
tune" who,  although  "hopelessly 
crippled,"  possesses  "the  effort  and 
strength  of  will  ...  to  win  the  mobil- 
ity and  independence  of  the  unaf- 
flicted."  And  my  mobility — a  breath- 
operated  motorized  wheelchair — 
came  as  the  result  of  "large  amounts 
of  money  .  .  .  beyond  [my]  re- 
sources." Starr  unwittingly  touches 
on  a  major  reason  that  most  people 
with  disabilities — especially  severe 
ones — subsist  at  or  below  the  pov- 
erty level:  the  aids  needed  for  in- 
dependence, such  as  a  motorized 
stretcher,  are  exorbitantly  priced, 
and  most  people  with  disabilities 
live  on  extremely  low  fixed  incomes. 


Therefore  the  ergonomics  of  being 
disabled  decrees  that  the  resources 
required  by  the  disabled  come  "from 

somewhere  beyond  [their]  reach  " 

As  a  "human  form"  I  resent  the 
implied  message  of  Starr's  article: 
this  country  does  and  should  have 
priorities  that  outweigh  the  needs 
and  the  rights  of  the  more  than  35 
million  people  with  mental  and  phys- 
ical disabilities.  In  fact,  the  tone  of 
the  entire  article  is  that  of  a  ra- 
tionale for  ignoring  what  Starr  re- 
fers to  as  the  rage,  or  the  "motivating 
force  .  .  .  especially  that  of  disabled 
persons  who  have  lost  the  use  of 
their  limbs,  but  whose  minds,  talents, 
and  education  are  of  a  high  order." 
Why  should  not  these  disabled,  whom 
Starr  graphically  describes,  exhibit 
rage  when  architectural  and  atti- 
tudinal  barriers  rather  effectively 
keep  them  from  the  rights  taken  for 
granted  by  the  temporarily  able- 
bodied? 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  this  coun- 
try and  its  officials  have  become  so 
callous  that  even  though  they  per- 
mit the  manufacture  of  costly,  so- 
phisticated military  hardware,  much 
of  it  ineff'ective,  they  will  ignore  the 
needs  and  the  rights  of  the  disabled. 
There  must  be  equality  at  all  costs. 

Starr  himself  is  disabled:  he  suf- 
fers from  "apologia  syndrome,"  as 
he  apologizes  for  the  government's 
belated  efforts  to  grant  the  disabled 
their  rights,  and  for  the  lack  of 
money  to  implement  these  efforts. 
But  the  solution  is  simple:  permit  all 
disabled  who  are  qualified  and  who 
want  to  work  to  do  so  and  still  retain 
the  benefits  they  may  receive  (as  is 
done  in  Sweden).  They  will  pay 
taxes  on  the  money  earned  while  still 
having  a  cushion  to  help  provide  for 
their  special  needs  and  expenses. 
Eliminate  the  discrepancy  between 
what  a  blind  Social  Security  recip- 
ient is  permitted  to  make  while  still 
retaining  his  benefits,  and  what  a 
physically  disabled  Social  Security 
recipient  can  earn. 

Carol  Ann  Moore 
Greeley,  Colo. 

Roger  Starr's  "Wheels  of  Misfor- 
tune" successfully  broaches  the  deli- 
cate question  of  who  is  paying  the 
bill  for  the  handicapped  in  language 
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even  the  most  guilt-ridden,  sensitive 
taxpayer  can  understand.  For  those 
who  were  bewitched  by  the  "small  is 
beautiful"  economic  philosophy  a 
few  years  back,  Mr.  Starr  offers  the 
words  to  break  the  spell:  "unless  the 
economy  is  constantly  expanding,  it 
is  impossible  for  one  group  to  get 
more  without  another  getting  less." 

In  the  depths  of  the  worst  reces- 
sion since  1975,  I  am  looking  hard 
at  any  group's  claim  on  my  tax  dol- 
lars. I  number  among  my  friends 
people  who  have  been  permanently 
injured  in  accidents  and  wars,  and  I 
am  sensitive  to  the  difficulties  of 
their  adjustment  to  a  relatively  in- 
flexible world.  However,  most  of 
these  handicapped  individuals  would 
have  been  able  to  move  around  with- 
out "accessible  transportation  sys- 
tems" or  special  elevators.  Someone 
missed  a  key  element  in  measuring 
demand  when  he  forgot  to  ask  the 
consumer  if  he  would  avail  himself 
of  all  this  equipment.  The  experience 
of  the  Los  Angeles  RTD  is  testimony 
both  to  the  poor  estimate  of  final 
demand  for  the  service  and  to  the 
very  human  desire  for  privacy  and 
self-sufficiency. 

Meanwhile,  public  schools,  build- 
ings, and  transportation  are  being 
held  hostage  by  the  handicapped 
special-interest  group,  which  prob- 
ably is  out  of  touch  with  the  wishes 
of  its  members  and  probably  is  more 
in  touch  with  the  grantsmanship- 
funds  generation.  My  local  super- 
market has  six  parking  spaces  re- 
served for  the  handicapped,  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  wheelchair  in  the 
grocery.  Since  I  live  in  Florida,  the 
odds  should  be  higher  than  average 
for  such  an  encounter.  I  do  see  in- 
creasingly regressive  taxation  bear- 
ing heavily  on  my  economic  class,  a 
situation  that  I  resent  and  vow  to 
fight  with  my  right  to  vote. 

As  a  survivor  of  the  Sixties,  I 
still  wear  my  libt^ral  political  badge 
with  pride,  but  as  a  layman  street- 
fighting  economist.  T  can  still  spit 
out  the  phrase  "cost  'n  ncfit  analysis" 
and  acknowledge  its  ui  !Ity.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  handicapped  lobby 
to  check  its  math  and  pav  its  own 
bills. 

Dev  Strischek 
Coral  Springs,  Fla. 


Roger  Starr  replies: 

Much  of  the  discussion  seems  to 
center  around  two  difficult  questions 
about  which  my  correspondents  and 
I  disagree.  One  is  what  constitutes  a 
"right";  the  second,  what  is  the 
source  of  wealth  that  makes  possible 
the  achievement  of  "rights"? 

Ron  Scott's  letter  seems  to  me  to 
present  an  intelligent  and  reasoned 
attitude  to  both  questions.  He  starts 
with  a  quote  that  suggests  that  the 
handicapped  as  a  minority  are  enti- 
tled to  equal  protection  by  the  law, 
but  he  ends  up  offering,  as  I  would, 
the  suggestion  that  "fair  and  reason- 
able" is  a  more  appropriate  term 
than  "equal."  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  his  views  of  the  acceptability 
of  special  transportation  systems  as 
an  alternative  to  the  retrofitting  of 
municipal  systems.  Mr.  Scott  believes 
that  programs  for  the  handicapped 
will  ultimately  prove  self-liquidating 
by  generating  among  their  benefi- 
ciaries a  greatly  increased  economic 
capacity.  If  this  is  true,  as  I  hope  it 
can  be,  the  size  and  reasonableness  of 
the  initial  investment  become  mat- 
ters of  major  importance. 

I  am  insufficiently  familiar  with 
the  legal  status  of  handicapped  work- 
ers' earnings  to  evaluate  Carol  Ann 
Moore's  proposal  in  detail.  It  makes 
great  sense  at  first  reading.  I  have 
trouble,  however,  with  her  lively  use 
of  the  word  "rights,"  which  she  sums 
up  in  the  sentence,  "There  must  be 
equality  at  all  costs."  The  fact  is  that 
there  may  never  be  equality  between 
people's  capacity  to  perform,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  "right"  that  is 
supreme  over  all  other  rights.  The 
so-called  right  of  children  to  an  ed- 
ucation depends  on  whether  the  econ- 
omy in  which  they  live  can  produce 
food  and  shelter  without  their  labor 
and  that  of  their  teachers.  The  im- 
mense prosperity  of  the  years  since 
World  War  II  has  fostered  the  pre- 
sumption that  resources  are  unlimit- 
ed, and  the  creation  of  wealth  less  im- 
portant than  the  goodwill  with  which 
it  is  distributed.  Many,  including  me, 
question  these  hypotheses. 

I  envy  Herbert  Eastman's  willing- 
ness to  believe  that  the  Constitution 
produces  rights  even  if  they  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  operations  of  an 
economic  system.  Presumably  you 


will  fight  for  "equal"  rights  for  the 
handicapped  in  the  courts,  just  as 
sentenced  prisoners  fight  for  better 
conditions  in  penal  institutions,  to 
take  only  one  example.  After  some 
years  of  so-called  judicial  activism 
on  behalf  of  prisoners,  judges  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  they  have  no 
power  to  appropriate  money  for  leg- 
islatures, while  legislators  and  exec- 
utives have  found  that  they  cannot 
appropriate  money  without  depreci- 
ating its  value  unless  the  economy 
produces  the  requisite  wealth.  Money 
itself  is  merely  a  claim  for  goods  and 
services,  and  the  economic  rights 
that  you  read  into  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  are  merely  claims  for 
money.  Public  policy  must  mediate 
the  claims  that  surge  from  the  so- 
ciety: the  handicapped  assert  but  one 
of  them. 


Their  war 


I  ^^■ish  to  express  my  deep  thanks 
to  Paul  Fussell  and  to  Harper's  for 
printing  his  moving  account  "My 
\^'ar"'  [January]  at  a  time  when 
there  is  all  too  much  facile  talk  about 
nuclear  missiles  and  scenarios  for 
"survivability." 

Like  Mr.  Fussell,  I  survived.  Had  I 
been  born  two  or  three  years  earlier, 
I  might  have  been  one  of  the  dozens 
of  dead  German  boys  amid  whose 
corpses  he  had  his  anguished  awak- 
ening that  November  morning  in 
Alsace  in  1944.  As  it  was,  I  survived 
the  torching  of  our  home  in  the  fire- 
storm that  incinerated  Leipzig  the 
year  before,  and  subsequent  bomb- 
ing raids  that  left  enough  mangled 
corpses  to  burden  a  thirteen-year- 
old's  memory  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Thus  my  heart  goes  out  to  Mr. 
Fussell,  that  rara  avis  among  native 
Americans,  someone  who  looked  into 
the  jaws  of  the  Monster  and  under- 
stood its  nature  as  profoundly  as  do 
the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  Euro- 
pean "theater."  There,  the  under- 
standing is  instinctive,  a  societal  trait 
passed  from  parent  to  child  along 
with  the  family  genes.  For  Amer- 
icans, it  often  takes  infantry  com- 
bat to  instill  that  sense  of  true  ab- 
horrence. But  Fussell's  perception  is 
rare  even  among  infantrymen,  who 
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juglit  in  foreign  lands  where  people 
asiiy  turned  into  a  blur  of  krauts, 
ops,  or  gooks. 

I  hope  it  will  please  Mr.  Fussell 
)  know,  at  this  late  stage,  that  when 
e  was  being  shot  at  in  the  Alsace 
nd  beyond  the  Rhine,  many  boys 
ke  me  had  begun  to  cheer  him  on, 
beit  silently.  Listening  to  the  BBC 
1  secret,  we  sensed  that  if  the  Rus- 
ans  got  to  us  first,  their  rage,  after 
hat  Germans  had  done  to  their 
3untry  in  the  name  of  all  Germans, 
ould  doom  us  to  the  fate  of  the  pop- 
lations  of  East  Prussia,  Silesia,  and 
ther  eastern  provinces. 

I  was  not  yet  lifteen  when  I  sur- 
ived  the  final  tank  and  artillery  as- 
I  lult  on  our  battered  little  town  in 
I  pril  1945.  That  I  escaped  being 
'  ut  into  a  uniform  attests  merely  to 
le  utter  chaos  surrounding  us  then. 
The  American  soldiers  who  fol- 
!  iwed  the  assault  troops  a  day  or  two 
'  ter  were  on  the  whole  correct  and 
I  rofessional.  Their  spit  and  polish  as- 
mished  us,  as  did  their  sleek,  well- 
id  joviality.  Their  presence  gave  us 
16  buffer  we  needed  to  live  through 
le  arrival,  some  months  later,  of  the 
oviet  Army,  themselves  a  ragtag  lot 
'  f  survivors  from  a  thousand  miles 
f  battles  across  burned  earth,  now 
raggling  past  the  clicking  cameras 
f  GIs  perched  atop  shiny  jeeps, 
ur  region  was  destined  to  become 
j  art  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
j  ablic,  a  euphemism  whose  irony 
:  [r.  Fussell  should  appreciate. 
;  Germany  paid  with  the  loss  of  its 
I  istern  provinces  and  the  permanent 
I  ivision  of  the  rest.  In  the  light  of 
t  hat  had  happened,  it  was  a  heavy 
I  ut  not  unjust  price.  But  the  total, 
I  iiquestioned    defeat    of   the  Nazi 
.  eich  was  also  a  gift  beyond  mea- 
I  ire,  not  least  for  the  Germans  them- 
i  ilves,  even  if  it  has  unevenly  bene- 
\  ted  those  who  now  live   in  the 
)mfort  of  a  stable,  modern  democ- 
icy,  the  Federal  Republic.  We  all, 
icluding  this  German  expatriate,  are 
idebted  to  Fussell  and  his  fellow 
i  ifantrymen. 

Wolfgang  E.  G.  Saxon 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Paul  Fussell  experienced  his  "My 
^ar"  in  the  103rd  Infantry  "Cactus" 
ivision,  as  did  I. 


The  minuscule  residii.'  nf  war"-  ro- 
mance and  exhilaration  that  --ur\i\('(l 
stateside  training  disappeared  during 
my  lumbering  three-minute  run  with 
full  pack  across  an  open  meadow 
toward  the  Alsatian  hamlet  of  Rougi- 
ville:  Asliettino  fell  with  a  mortal 
head  wound,  Pearlman  struck  in  the 
abdomen,  medic  Englund  hit  while 
attending  another's  wound. 

Thirty-six  years  later,  I  viewed 
the  meadow  once  more  from  the  rise 
from  which  our  first  combat  attack 
launched.  I  felt  an  odd  resentment — 
that  the  little  valley  had  not  been 
preserved  as  some  sort  of  memorial 
to  my  facing  up  to  the  reality  of  war. 
The  grassy  slope  of  1944  is  now  cov- 
ered by  neat,  modern,  suburban-type 
homes.  The  open  meadow  has  in  its 
center  a  stylish  restaurant.  Few  of 
the  rustic  stone  houses  that  were  the 
object  of  our  attack  remain. 

This  resentment  fed  on  the  indig- 
nation that  had  resulted  from  the  in- 
ability of  the  French  Tourist  Bu- 
reau to  locate  Rougiville — the  hamlet 
so  important  in  my  life.  I  had  been 
repeatedly  directed  to  Rougemont. 
A  personal,  centimeter-by-centimeter 
study  of  a  Michelin  road  map  finally 
disclosed  the  existence  and  location 
of  Rougiville. 

One  month  after  revisiting  the 
hamlet  by  the  Taintrux  River,  I  was 
reunited  for  the  first  time  with  ten 
survivors  of  Company  E,  409th  Reg- 
iment. Our  postwar  histories  con- 
firmed what  I  had  believed — that  we 
were  a  unique  group  of  PFC  infantry- 
men as  we  went  on  line  in  November 
1944.  We  had  been  gathered  from 
disbanded  AST  (Army  Specialized 
Training)  programs  from  college 
campuses  to  fill  ranks  depleted  by  the 
departure  of  our  predecessors,  as  re- 
placements for  the  units  that  stormed 
the  Normandy  beaches  and  hedge- 
rows. Seven  of  the  eleven  ex-PFCs 
were  college  graduates,  among  them, 
by  my  reckoning,  three  Ph.D.s  and 
three  holding  master's  degrees. 

David  D.  Draves 
Durham,  N.H. 


Singular  foresight 


Because  the  review  by  Richard 
Holmes  of  The  Lisle  Letters  ["Six- 


teenth-Century Nixon  Tapes,"  Har- 
per's, January]  was  such  a  splendid 
one,  I  feel  I  must  correct  an  error  in 
his  account.  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press  is  not  the  co-publisher  of 
what  Mr.  Holmes  describes  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  'eavesdrop- 
ping' history  ever  discovered";  we 
are  the  sole  publishers  of  the  seven 
volumes.  When  Faber  &  Faber  de- 
cided they  could  not  afford  to  pub- 
lish The  Lisle  Letters,  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press  signed  an  exclusive 
contract  with  Miss  Muriel  St.  Clare 
Byrne  giving  us  world  rights. 

Needless  to  say,  the  decision  of  the 
director  of  this  press,  Morris  Philip- 
son,  to  go  ahead  alone  with  the  proj- 
ect has  turned  out  to  be  not  only  an 
intelligent  and  courageous  one  but  a 
decision  that  has  won  praise  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Ann  Barret 
Publicity  Manager 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
Chicago,  111. 


The  art  of  mushing 


I  really  enjoyed  the  hysterical  ar- 
ticle "How  to  Pick  Your  Nose,"  by 
Judith  Martin  [Harper's,  January]. 
I  did  not,  however,  agree  with  her 
solution  to  the  mushed-ice-cream 
problem.  She,  like  most  people  in  the 
world,  doesn't  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  melted  ice  cream  and 
mushed  ice  cream.  When  ice  cream 
has  melted  it  is  warm  and  rather  dis- 
gusting. Mushed,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  best  way  to  eat  ice  cream.  It 
is  still  cold,  has  the  firmness  of  un- 
mushed  ice  cream  but  a  creamier 
texture. 

There  is  no  way  to  compare  the 
two.  Miss  Manners  should  have  de- 
vised a  method  to  mush  ice  cream  in 
public.  I  try  to  do  it  under  the  table, 
but  my  father,  who  is  unable  to  un- 
derstand or  appreciate  the  gourmet 
quality  of  mushed  ice  cream,  does 
not  like  ice-cream  mushing  to  be 
done  under  the  table  or  anywhere 
else  for  that  matter.  My  solution  to 
the  problem  is  to  mush  slowly  and 
when  nobody  is  looking. 

Elizabeth  Emery 

 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

harper's/march  1982 
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WAITING  FOR  LENNY 


Stinginess  masquerading  as  charity. 


bv  Michael  Kin>i 


ON  JANUARY  13.  Lenny  Skut- 
nik  dived  into  the  icy  Po- 
tomac and  saved  the  life  of 
a  woman  who  had  been 
aboard  the  Air  Florida  plane  that 
crashed  after  takeoff  from  Washing- 
ton's National  Airport.  Skutnik  was 
acting  in  a  private  capacity,  not  in 
his  official  government  role  as  a 
$14,000-a-year  gofer  at  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  Speaking  to 
some  business  executives  in  New 
York  the  next  day,  President  Reagan 
praised  Skutnik's  courage.  "Nothing 
had  picked  him  out  particularly  to  be 
a  hero,  but  without  hesitation  there 
he  was  and  he  saved  her  life."  Rea- 
gan offered  Skutnik  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  theme  that  the  proper  way 
to  solve  our  country's  problems  is 
through  private  initiative.  By  "pri- 
vate initiative,"  Reagan  means  two 
different  things:  the  free-enterprise 
system  of  private  capitalism,  of 
course,  but  also  private  good  works 
and  charity.  These  latter  activities 
are  often  grouped  under  the  rubric 


PRIVATE  SECTOR 
INITIATIVE 


"voluntarism.'"  in  implicit  contrast  to 
the  compulsory  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment's financing  arrangements. 

Reagan  has  struck  the  chord  of 
voluntarism  a  lot  recently,  as  the 
federal  social-welfare  cutbacks  have 
begun  to  take  effect.  In  December, 
he  announced  the  formation  of  a 
"President's  Task  Force  on  Private 
Sector  Initiatives."  Its  purpose,  says 
a  task  force  handout,  is  to  demon- 
strate the  president  s  "concern  for 
those  people  affected  by  the  funda- 
mental change  now  occurring  in  tlie 
servicing  of  social  programs  "  by  en- 
couraging private  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations to  step  into  the  breach.  In 
contrast  to  the  success  of  voluntary 
good  works,  Reagan  said  on  January 
14,  "too  often  those  meant  to  benefit 
most  from  government-imposed  solu- 
tions paid  the  highest  prirc  ami  horc 
the  deepest  scars  when  tlu-y  tailfd. 
But  the  superiority  of  voluiitai  i> 
not  just  a  matter  of  result-:  it  i-  a 
matter  of  principle.  That  principle. 
Reagan  said,  is  freedom:  "This  can 
be  an  era  of  losing  freedom  or  one  of 
reclaiming  it."  He  went  on  to  com- 
pare a  summer  job  program  spon- 
sored by  New  York  corporations 
I  jirivate-sector  initiative  I  with  the 
Soviet  crackdown  in  Poland  ( Big 
(Government).  Reagan  prefers  the  pri- 
vate-sector initiative. 


OF  ALL  of  Reagan's  reasons 
for  cutting  back  on  govern- 
ment help  for  citizens  in  dis- 
tress— the  need  for  tax  cuts 
to  stimulate  productivity;  bureau- 
cratic waste  and  fraud;  the  harm 
welfare  does  to  its  own  beneficiaries; 
and  so  on — this  notion  of  substitut- 
;  ing  private  philanthropy  is  surely  the 
!  most  fatuous.  Consider,  for  example, 


tlie  problem  of  rescuing  people  w 
are  drowning  in  the  Potomac  as  t 
result  of  a  plane  crash.  One  approa 
— the  Reagan  approach,  apparen 
— is  to  relv  on  the  private-sector 
tiative  of  people  like  Lenny  Skutn 
The  other  approach — the  Big  G( 
ernment  approach — is  to  send  I 
tional  Park  Service  helicopters 
lift  people  out  of  the  water.  At  t 
earlv  -tagi'  in  tlie  Reagan  revoluti( 
the  Park  Service  still  has  helicopte 
and  four  lives  were  saved  on  Jf 
uary  13  through  an  atavistic  exerc 
of  burdensome  government  interf 
ence.  Big  Government,  4;  Priv; 
Sector  Initiative.  1. 

But  perhaps  it"s  not  that  simp 
Conservatives  argue  that  the 
ence  of  massive  government  welfa 
services  has  numbed  the  charital 
impulse  in  individuals.  When  t 
government  cuts  back  on  social  w 
fare  I  cutting  people  s  taxes  in  t 
jirocessl.  the  charitable  instinct  \n|: 
flower.  Perhaps,  in  other  words,  f 
those  gawkers  along  the  Potonv 

I  BURDENSOME  GOVERNMEN 
INTERVENTION. 
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Fly  KLM  to  Holland 
for  the  best  blooming  values 
in  Europe  this  year. 


Floriade  1982.  Greatest 
Flower  Show  on  Earth. 

(  Holland  always  blooms  with  values. 
^  But  this  year,  Holland  outdoes  her- 
':  self.  From  April  8  to  October  10, 
there's  Floriade,  a  once-in-a-decade 
garden  wonderland  of  tulips,  roses, 
hyacinths,  orchids,  every  imaginable 
'  exotic  flower  abloom  on  135  acres, 
I  only  18  minutes  from  the  center  of 
Amsterdam. 

Floriade  alone  makes  Holland 
Europe's  best  blooming  value  this 
I  year  But  there  are  many  more  ways 
'  in  which  this  thrifty  country  gives 
i|  you  your  money's  worth.  There  are 
j  hundreds  of  fine  hotels  ready  to 
1  accommodate  any  budget — and 
I  some  600  restaurants  where  a  deli- 
'  cious  3-course  dinner  is  yours  for  an 
I  appetizing  $5.45. 

'  if  you  crave  sustenance  for  the 
spirit,  Holland  is  home  to  centuries 
Df  civilization.  Its  400  museums  are 

[  'ich  in  Rembrandts.  Vermeers,  Van 
ooqhs  and  other  national  treasures. 


Your  Ticket  to  Holland's 
Flowering  Culture. 

Holland  is  the  only  country  with  this 
unique  card.  For  only  $5,  it  entitles 
you  to  walk  into  many  museums, 
get  as  much  as  50%  off  first  class 
train  travel,  and  reserve  hard-to-get 
[tickets  to  Holland's 
world-famous 
[concerts,  ballets, 
operas. 

Holland's  Values  Start 
with  a  Non-stop  Flight 
on  a  KLM  747. 

Fly  from  New  York,  Chicago,  Houston, 
Los  Angeles,  or  Atlanta  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  KLM's  special  low  fares. 
You  can  also  strike  another  bargain 
with  KLM— a  Happy  Holland  Bar- 
gain. And  get  your  first  night's  stay 
in  Amsterdam  or  The  Hague — plus 
a  hearty  Dutch  breakfast  and  more — 
for  only  $22.00  to  $52.00  per  person. 

This  year,  more  than  any  other,  Holland 
has  everything  you  go  to  Europe  for 


For  more  information,  call  KLfVI  or 
your  travel  agent  or  clip  this  coupon. 

,-""X"'-.,      1982  The  Netherlands-America 
^  >   »  ~     Bicentennial,  a  celebration  of 
200  years  of  friendship. 


NNTO  KLIVI  Reader  Service 
P.O.  Box  820 

Farmingdale,  New  York  11736 

Please  send  your  kit  on  Holland,  The 
Best  Blooming  Value  m  Europe  This 
Year,  including  information  on  Floriade, 
the  Holland  Culture  Card  '  and  KLM 
tours  and  special  low  fares. 
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knew  for  sure  that  the  government 
would  not  be  sending  in  helicopters 
(and  ice-cutting  boats  and  ambu- 
lances and  other  paraphernalia  of 
the  welfare  state ) ,  more  of  them 
might  be  willing  to  dive  in  them- 
selves. Government  shouldn't  be  dis- 
couraging such  noble  instincts.  So 
cancel  those  helicopters.  Right? 

In  this  context  the  argument  sounds 
absurd,  as  it"s  intended  to.  That  s  be- 
cause nobody,  not  even  Reagr.n,  may- 
be not  even  libertarian  philosopher 
Robert  Nozick,  treasures  his  freedom 
so  much  that  he  would  rather  drown 
than  see  the  coercive  powers  of  the 
state  used  to  finance  his  rescue.  Vol- 
untarism is  fine,  but  drowning  peo- 
ple shouldn't  have  to  rely  on  it.  But 
this  absurd  example  clarifies  exactly 
what  the  Reagan  people  wish  to  mud- 
dle with  their  talk  of  replacing  gov- 
ernment programs  with  private  ini- 
tiative. Labeling  the  matter  "rights" 
is  a  red  flag,  so  let's  just  say  it's  a 
question  of  what  help  people  ought 
to  get.  The  call  for  "voluntarism"  is 
a  way  of  denying  people  government 
help  while  still  claiming  to  believe 
that  they  ought  to  be  helped.  I  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  poor,  sick,  unedu- 
cated, jobless  people  who — given  the 
resources  of  our  society — ought  to 
be  helped.  President  Reagan  claims 
to  think  so  too,  yet  he  would  leave 
them  to  be  helped  by  "private-sector 
initiative.'"  He  can't  mean  it.  In  truth, 
he  must  be  willing  to  let  them  drown. 

The  argument  for  private  enter- 
prise and  the  argument  for  private 
philanthropy  are  very  different.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  free-market 
capitalism,  by  channeling  selfishness 
into  socially  productive  activity,  can 
do  more  to  lift  people  out  of  pover- 
ty than  any  number  of  well-mean- 
ing government  programs.  President 
Reagan  says  this,  and  he's  right.  It  s 
quite  another  to  concede  that  the  in- 
visible hand  cannot  do  everything 
that  needs  to  be  done — that  certain 
legitimate  national  goals  must  de- 
pend on  selfless,  social  instincts — but 
to  insist  that  the  government,  as  so- 
ciety's proxy,  should  not  do  these 
things. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
slashed  federal  housing  subsidies. 
Meanwhile,  though,  it  trumpets  the 
virtues   of   an   organization  called 


Habitat  for  Humanity,  which  uses 
private  donations  to  build  subsidized 
housing  for  the  poor.  This  group  re- 
cently opened  a  development  in 
Plains,  Georgia,  of  all  places.  The 
first  tenant  was  a  black  farm  worker 
named  Johnny  Murphy,  who  earns 
ten  dollars  a  day.  Now,  does  a  just 
society  supply  subsidized  housing  to 
a  person  like  him  or  not?  One  might 
well  say  that  a  healthy  adult  male 
ought  to  support  himself.  That  would 
be  principled  conservatism.  What  the 
Reagan  administration  seems  to  be 
saying  is,  yes,  he  ought  to  get  sub- 
sidized housing,  but  no,  society  is 
not  going  to  supply  it.  He'll  just  have 
to  wait  for  some  Lenny  Skutnik  to 
come  along. 

Here  is  another  example,  from  a 
Reagan  speech  to  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  in  October. 
Jose  Salcido,  a  Los  Angeles  man 
with  thirteen  children,  lost  his  wife  to 
cancer.  Shortly  after,  he  was  crushed 
to  death  in  a  freak  accident  involv- 
ing his  own  truck.  Let  the  president 
pick  up  the  story: 

But  they  were  not  orphaned  by 
their  neighbors  or  even  complete 
strangers,  u  ho  immediately  began 
collecting  contributions. .  .  .  They 
also  discovered  hoiv  kind  tlie  peo- 
ple of  this  land  can  be. 

Very  nice.  But  many  children  are 
orphaned  in  ways  that  do  not  involve 
freakish  accidents,  which  get  media 
attention.  Are  they  any  less  depen- 
dent on  the  kindness  of  strangers? 
Why  is  it  an  act  of  generosity  to 
send  a  small  check  in  a  well-pub- 
licized case,  and  an  act  of  oppression 
to  support  a  government  program 
that  will  help  all  such  people,  publi- 
cized or  not? 

Libertarian  purists  like  Professor 
Nozick  would  say  that  the  difference 
is  coercion.  A  government  program 
forces  all  taxpayers  to  be  generous, 
even  those  who  don't  feel  like  it. 
There  is  no  answer  to  such  purists, 
except  to  point  out  that  their  logic 
would  have  consigned  four  more  peo- 
ple to  an  icy  death  on  January  13. 
Many  freedom-loving  nonpurists  are 
satisfied  with  the  thought  that  in  a 
democracy,  government-imposed  gen- 
erosity cannot  for  long  exceed  the 
will  of  the  majority.  You  can  call 


government-style   generosity  "ci:r 
cion,"  or  you  can  call  it  "collect 
action."  For  every  Lenny  Skut  1 
there  are  ten  of  us  who  aren't 
pared  to  risk  everything  but  are  ^ 
ing  to  make  a  more  modest  sacrife, 
if  others  do  the  same,  so  that  togl 
er  we  can  maintain  a  certain  1 
of  generosity  in  our  society, 
process  of  saying,  'T  will  if  you  ^ 
is  called  voting. 

Reagan  and  company  may  bel 
that  by  1980  the  government 
exceeded  the  generous  instincts. 
the  majority,  and  they  may  be  riju 
But  they  must  have  doubts  abi' 
how  deep  the  New  Stinginess  r 
or  they  wouldn't  be  salving  pec. 
consciences  with  a  lot  of  malar 
about  private  initiative. 

THE  LOGIC  of  collective  g-- 
erosity,  which  Reagan  rei 
in  the  case  of  governmer 
precisely    the  gimmick 
Lnited  Way,  which  he  celebrate 
a  model  of  private  initiative.  Ui- 
\^  ay  collects  money  from  peop; 
relatively  painless  amounts  and  ^ 
gregates  it  for  greater  effect,  at  M 
same  time  saving  them  the  nuisajf 
of  weighing  various  worthy  cauB 
or  coming  into  contact  with  the  bee 
ficiaries  of  their  largesse,  which  tad 
to  he  the  most  traditional  and  n- 
controversial  sorts  of  charities.  1: 
the  Boy  Scouts.  The  more  you  t' 
about  United  Way,  in  fact,  the  ha 
it  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  differ^ 
between  the  coercive,  bureaucr. 
impersonal,  stultified  social  welin 
of  the  federal  government,  and  K 
voluntary,  personal,  creative,  life  - 
hancing  nature  of  so-called  "pri^ . 
giving.  Lnited  Way  lacks  the 
summate  coercive  power  of  the 
ernment.  but  it  does  have  way- 
making  you  pledge,  most  of  then 
volving  solicitation  by  your  boss.  ' 
ries  like  teller  dismissed  from 

FOR  OPPOSING  CH.\RITY  DRIVE  (1 

Aez<-    York   Times,  November 
1981  I ,  about  a  bank  teller  fired  ai 
he  refused  to  cough  up  for  Uni 
\^  ay.  are  never  long  absent  from 
news  columns. 

A  recent  American  Enterprise 
stitute  study  compared  the  effici 
cy  of  government  welfare  and  Uni' 
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/ay  in  terms  of  how  many  cents  of 
ich  dollar  make  it  to  the  intended 
eneficiaries.  The  method  of  investi- 
ation  was  not  to  go  and  find  out 
ut,  in  the  modern  style,  to  take  a 
oil.  Fifteen  hundred  people  across 
le  country  were  asked,  and  the 
ledian  answer  was  that  fifty  cents 
F  each  United  Way  dollar  gets 
here  it's  headed,  compared  with 
nly  twenty-five  cents  of  each  federal 
oUar.  A  handsome  chart  with  two 
roles  illustrates  that  fifty  cents  is 
vice  as  much  as  twenty-five  cents, 
resident  Reagan  actually  cited  this 
oil  in  his  January  I  f  speech  as  a 
;ason  to  prefer  private  over  public 
'  elfare  services.  Pardon  me  for 
lallenging  the  consensus  of  1,501 
;norant  people,  1,500  of  them  sci- 
itifically  selected,  but  my  own  little 
oil  of  two  people — public  informa- 
on  officers  at  United  Way  and  the 
apartment  of  Health  and  Human 
ervices — concludes  that  the  govern- 
lent  claims  an  efficiency  of  99.5 
;nts  on  the  dollar  (for  Aid  to  Fam- 
ies  with  Dependent  Children),  and 
nited  Way  ninety  cents  on  the  dol- 
[  r.  99.5  is  larger  than  ninety,  as  the 
I  (Uowing  chart  demonstrates : 

The  main  thrust  of  the  President's 
ask  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initia- 
ve  is  to  increase  philanthropic  ac- 
vity,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  cor- 
orations.  "I  plan  to  speak  out  in 
ivor  of  an  offensive  response  by 
usiness  every  chance  that  I  get,"  is 
le  curious  way  C.  William  Verity, 
•.,  chairman  of  Armco  Corporation 
id  head  of  the  president's  task 
)rce,  put  it  in  a  recent  speech.  There 
I  something  a  bit  confused  about 
itting  social  welfare  in  order  to  give 
usiness  more  money  to  invest,  then 
cpecting  business  to  divert  money 
ack  into  social  welfare.  And  there 
something  very  confused  indeed 
bout  supposing  that  philanthropy 
I  y  large  business  corporations  is 
i  voluntary"  on  the  part  of  those  who 
j  re  really  paying. 

I  Talk  about  being  generous  with 
I  ther  people's   money   (a  favorite 


conservative  taunt  about  government 
bureaucrats ) — consider  Chairman 
Verity's  suggestion  of  a  "statewide 
governor's  honor  roll"  for  com[)anies 
that  give  away  more  than  2  percent 
of  their  stockholders'  earnings  every 
year.  on  know  an  annual  'Night  at 
the  (Governor's  Mansion'  will  attract 
a  lot  of  attention.  And  for  five  per- 
centers, they  can  stay  for  the  week- 
end." We  all  want  to  encourage  vol- 
untarism, but  the  governor  of  Ohio, 
where  Armco  is  located,  may  have 
second  thoughts  when  more  than 
100,000  shareholders  of  this  publicly 
traded  corporation  descend  on  his 
liouse  for  the  weekend.  Or  perhaps 
what  Chairman  Verity  has  in  mind 
is  that  only  he — along  with  other 
top  executives — should  be  invited  to 
weekend  with  the  governor,  on  be- 
half of  his  shareholders. 

In  theory,  shareholders  can  vote 
out  the  management  if  they  think  it's 
being  too  generous,  but  so  can  tax- 
payers. Plunging  further  into  theory, 
a  miserly  minority  shareholder  can 
sell  his  stock  and  get  out,  which  a 
miserly  citizen  cannot.  In  practice, 
there  is  far  less  democratic  control 
over  philanthropy  by  corporations 
than  by  government.  Most  corporate 
stock  today  is  held  in  trust  for  pen- 
sioners and  insurance  beneficiaries. 
These  people  have  no  say  whatever 
in  how  much  of  their  money  is  given 
away,  or  to  whom.  "Voluntarism  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  plan  to  give 
the  government  back  to  the  people," 
Reagan  told  business  executives  in 
October.  In  fact,  by  cutting  social 
spending  and  encouraging  corpora- 
tions to  step  into  the  breach  (and 
by  doubling  the  amount  of  philan- 
thropy they  may  deduct  from  their 
taxes),  Reagan  is  taking  social  de- 
cisions aicay  from  the  people  and 
giving  them  to  an  unelected  group 
of  corporate  officers. 

THE  GROWTH  of  social  welfare, 
according  to  neoconservative 
theology,  has  created  a  "new 
class"  of  bureaucrats,  aca- 
demics, jiolitical  activists,  consul- 
tants, and  so  on,  who  live  as  parasites 
off  the  productive  economy  and  de- 
sign government  programs  for  their 
own  benefit  rather  than  for  the  poor. 


It  is  amusing  to  think  of  this  "new 
class"  while  browsing  through  the 
output  of  the  booming  voluntarism 
inthistry.  For  example,  the  perennial 
John  Gardner,  founder  of  Common 
Cause,  is  now  head  of  something 
called  "Independent  Sector,"  de- 
scribed as  "a  national  forum  for  or- 
ganizations in  the  voluntary  sector." 
He  is  on  the  president's  task  force, 
along  with  George  Romney,  who 
once  made  cars  but  now  heads  the 
"National  Center  for  Citizen  Involve- 
ment." Another  member  is  Michael 
S.  Joyce,  executive  director  of  the 
John  M.  Olin  Foundation,  "special- 
izing in  public  policy  research,"  be- 
fore that  executive  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Affairs,  be- 
fore that  executive  director  of  the 
Goldseker  Foundation,  "a  Baltimore- 
based  foundation  concerned  with  ed- 
ucation, housing,  medicine,  and  so- 
cial welfare,"  before  that  assistant 
director  of  the  Educational  Research 
Council  of  America,  and  through  it 
all  a  member  of  the  Corporate  Phi- 
lanthropy Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Foundations.  President 
Reagan  told  the  first  meeting  of  his 
task  force,  "A  wonderful  legacy  of 
this  task  force  could  be  the  creation 
of  thousands  of  local  task  forces  just 
like  yours,  one  for  every  town  in 
America.  .  .  ." 

According  to  one  of  many  reports 
from  the  Heritage  Foundation,  "The 
growth  of  the  voluntary  sector  is  .  .  . 
viewed  by  the  Administration  as  nec- 
essary to  the  effective  rebuilding  of 
notions  of  social  obligation  .  .  .  that 
have  been  eroded  by  the  growth  of 
government."  It  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  Reagan's  cutbacks 
of  government  aid  reflect  an  aban- 
donment of  notions  of  social  obliga- 
tion, if  the  words  "social"  and  "ob- 
ligation" have  any  nuance  at  all. 
Reagan  himself  goes  further,  telling 
his  task  force,  "What  we're  asking 
you  to  do  is  to  help  rediscover  Amer- 
ica— not  the  America  bound  by  the 
Potomac  River  but  the  America  be- 
yond the  Potomac  River."  He  liked 
the  line  so  much  he  repeated  it  in  his 
January  14  speech.  The  next  time  he 
helicopters  by,  he  might  consider  the 
America  in  the  Potomac  River,  and 
think  again.  □ 
harper's/march  1982 
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THE    FOURTH  ESTATE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
RSIiIijAlSXi 

The  true  story  of  an  innocent  journalist  trapped  inside  a  public  relations  firm.     by  P.  J.  Cork( 


IN  1920,  a  young  press  agent  named 
Eaward  L.  Bernays  testified  in  a 
trial  involving  his  former  client 
Enrico  Caruso.  Up  until  that  mo- 
ment Bernays,  like  his  co-practition- 
ers, had  been  content  to  describe  him- 
self as  a  "press  agent"  or  "publicity 
director."  But  when  the  court  asked 
him  to  name  his  occupation  that 
morning,  he  said  "counsel  on  public 


relations."  No  one  had  ever  heard 
that  configuration  of  words  before. 
As  a  PR  gimmick,  it  worked.  The 
next  morning  the  Neiv  York  World's 
headline  was  find  new  profession 

IN  CARUSO  SUIT  TRIAL. 

Bernays  then  began  a  campaign 
— which  he  continues  to  this  day — 
to  convince  people  that  there  is  a 
real  profession  called  "public  rela- 


tions" and  that  its  practitioners  p 
vide  a  valuable  service  to  society 
sides  getting  free  publicity  for  thi 
clients.  Bernays's  first  real  triumh 
came  in  1923,  when  he  persuadd 
the  predecessor  of  the  New  Yck 
City  Yellow  Pages  to  list  "Pubc 
Relations"  as  a  category.  His  grey- 
est triumph  came  in  1946,  when  Bh 
ton  University  announced  it  was  c 
ating  a  "School  of  Public  Relatio; 
and  would  grant  degrees  in  the 
field. 

Yet  sixty-one  years  after  Bernay 
first  salvo,  newspapers  in  Los  I 
geles  received  the  following  press 
lease  from  a  PR  firm  called  Hans 
&  Schwam: 

For  Immediate  Release 

Private  airplanes  interrupted 
sound  recording  of  "They  Call 
Me  Bruce,"  theatrical  featun 
starring  Johnny  Yune  and  Mar 
gaux  Hemingivay  in  the  Newhall 
California  desert  Wednesday  as 
pilots  flew  over  to  watch. 

Unfortunately  the  martial-arts 
comedy  which  Yune  is  producing 
must  have  been  too  diverting 
Result:  plane  crash  in  nearby 
San  Fernando  ivith  pilot  Jan  M 
I  inson  and  passenger  Andrew  M 
Carlson  killed. 

Cast  and  crew  of  the  Gold  Pint 
Productions  film  were  unaware 
of  the  tragedy  at  the  time. 

"They  Call  Me  Bruce"  alsc 
stars  Ralph  Mauro,  Pam  Hunt 
ington,  Keye  Luke,  Tom  Dreesan 
Bill  Capizzi  and  Martin  Azarou 
among  the  117  actors  ivith  speak 


P.  J.  Corkery  now  makes  an  honest  li 
icriting  in  Los  Angeles. 
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ing  roles.  Screenplay  is  by  David 
Randolph,  Yune,  Elliot  Hong  and 
.  Tim  ClaiLSon  from  a  story  by 
Yune  and  Hong.  It  tvill  be  re- 
leased next  summer. 

The  "profession,"  clearly,  has  a 
ly  to  go.  Last  year,  I  decided  to 
fer  it  my  humble  services. 

rHE  waiting  room  of  this  large 
Beverly  Hills  public  relations 
firm  {not  Hanson  &  Schwam) 
looks  as  if  it  has  been  dec- 
ated  by  a   moneyed  aristocratic 
I  ckrat  with  an  odd  interest  in  TV' 
i  irs.  Chintz  sofas,  Chippendale  ta- 
;s,  rifle  stands,  and  other  artifacts 
'  British  country  life  fill  the  room, 
le  walls  are  covered  with  red  silk 
'  eking.  On  them  hang  nineteenth- 
1  itury  prints  side  by  side  with  glos- 
*  s  of  current  celebrities.  CathyLee 
'  osby  next  to  the  Epsom  Derby.  The 
I  ne  Ranger  next  to  Bulwer-Lytton. 

I  ny  Orlando  and  Max  Beerbohm. 
i  leen  Victoria  and  Rona  Barrett. 

I I  a  copper-topped  coffee  table  are 
I  rrent  copies  of  People,  Parade,  Us, 

od  Housekeeping,   The  Ladies' 
>me  Journal,  and  the  two  daily 
I  tinstays  of  the  entertainment  in- 
'  stry — the  Hollywood  Reporter  and 
'  riety. 

j  Staffers  roam  by.  The  women,  and 
!re  are  plenty  of  them  at  all  levels 
the  firm,  wear  expensive  clothes — 
signer  silks,  big  puffy  Nancy  Rea- 
a  outfits,  matching  scarves  and 
)es,  designer  bags.  Most  of  the 
men  are  small,  with  the  tiny  fig- 
;s  and  modest  proportions  that 
!  favored  in  Beverly  Hills  busi- 
sswomen.  But  even  the  bite-sized 
es  walk  purposefully;  you  could 
;  an  elbow  in  the  face  walk- 
;  up  against  one  of  these  striders. 
ey  make  little  eye  contact  with 
angers,  though  their  eyes  are  con- 
ntly  surveying  the  scene.  Smiling 
one  is  like  smiling  at  the  camera 

I  the  bank;  it  looks  at  you  and  looks 
yond  at  the  same  time.  This  look 
considered  cosmopolitan. 
Top  male   executives  strive  for 

j  nething  British  in  their  appear- 
:e.    Total-life    air  conditioning 

I  omes,  cars,  offices )  makes  it  pos- 

1  le  for  Los  Angeles  PR  men  to 
ar  clothing  made  for  people  in 


cold,  damp  climates.  Tweeds  denote 
class.  "Idea  men"  add  what's  called 
"an  eccentric  touch"  to  their  presen- 
tation of  self.  One  account  executive, 
for  example,  never  wears  shirts.  In- 
stead lie  wears  embroidered  sweaters. 
Even  at  formal  events  he  can  be  seen 
in  a  tux  and  a  special  white  turtle- 
neck  sweater  embroidered  with  pro- 
peller airplanes  flying  across  his  chest. 
Another  executive  affects  baseball 
caps.  These  touches  are  considered 
the  mark  of  a  creative  or  unconven- 
tional mind. 

Beyond  the  waiting  room  is  a  large 
room  occupied  by  junior  staffers  who 
ape  the  dress  of  their  seniors.  These 
people  are  called  "planters."  Each 
day  they  write  and  distribute  scores 
of  "items"  about  the  firm's  various 
clients.  If  an  item  is  printed  in  a  pa- 
per, it's  considered  to  have  been 
"planted,"  and  a  letter  announcing 
this  achievement  is  sent  to  the  client. 
One  planter  concentrates  exclusive- 
ly on  the  gossip  columns  of  Variety 
and  the  Hollywood  Reporter,  which 
together  will  print  twenty-five  or  so 
items.  Another  ten  will  be  picked 
by  other  papers.  The  rest  are  recy- 
cled to  gossip  columns  in  papers 
around  the  country  until  someone 
prints  them  or  age  destroys  them. 

A  typical  item  will  announce  that 
"Brush  Fire,  the  vibrant  young  star 
of  Lookma  Television's  searing  mini- 
series  'The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic,' has  been  named  Humanitarian- 
of-the-Year  by  the  Inflation  Club,  a 
philanthropic  organization  of  Los 
Angeles  bankers,  for  his  forceful  dra- 
matic presentation  of  the  role  of 
Hans  Money,  the  first  bank  teller, 
whose  life  and  loves  transformed 
Holland  and  the  world.  He'll  receive 
the  traditional  plaque  and  scroll  at 
the  club's  dinner  next  week."  Con- 
tract signings,  new  projects,  and 
other  deals  make  good  items,  but 
awards  are  the  best.  That  is  why  Hu- 
manitarian-of-the-Year,  Man-of-the- 
Year,  Woman-of-the-Year  awards  are 
handed  out  in  Hollywood  by  the  hun- 
dred, all  year  long.  Public  relations 
firms  actively  court  the  sponsors  and 
nominate  their  clients  for  prizes. 

Near  the  planters'  room  is  the 
bookers'  room.  The  walls  here  don't 
bear  prints  of  the  Ashmolean  Muse- 
um at  sunset  or  of  Ye  Olde  Cheshire 


Cheese.  In  the  bookers'  room  the 
walls  are  made  of  cork — each  wall  is 
a  bulletin  board.  The  boards  are  bro- 
ken up  into  segments,  each  segment 
representing  •  a  different  television 
talk  show— "Merv  Griffin,"  "Phil 
Donahue,"  "John  Davidson,"  and  so 
on.  The  names  of  clients  booked  on 
the  shows  are  pinned  up  on  the 
boards  in  an  appropriate  slot.  (There's 
no  bulletin  board  for  "Johnny  Car- 
son." Johnny  calls  you.  You  don't 
call  Johnny.) 

The  shrewd  and  well-respected 
booker  is  one  who  can  turn  a  talk 
show's  request  for  a  certain  client 
into  a  bonanza  for  other,  undesired 
clients.  One  nice  lady  booker  in  her 
fifties  became  a  legend  by  once  par- 
laying one  hot  client  into  bookings 
for  three  less  desirable  ones  on  a  big 
talk  show.  She  received  a  "job  well 
done"  memo  from  the  head  of  the 
firm.  There's  nothing  like  placing  a 
client  on  a  talk  show  to  convince 
the  client  that  he's  receiving  his 
money's  worth  for  his  fee.  And  the 
fees  here,  like  those  at  all  major 
firms,  start  at  S2,500  a  month,  with 
a  three-month  minimum. 


ABOUT  half  this  firm's  clients 
are  individual  actors  and  ac- 
tresses. About  a  quarter  are 
independent  producers  who 
don't  have  in-house  publicity  depart- 
ments for  their  movies  and  TV  shows. 
The  rest  are  a  varied  collection  of 
corporate  and  individual  clients 
ranging  from  a  champagne  maker  to 
aspiring  politicians.  The  champagne 
maker  wants  to  see  his  champagne 
used  at  prominent  local  parties,  and 
has  provided  champagne  for  charita- 
ble events.  For  his  money,  he  gets 
references  to  his  product  in  the  so- 
ciety columns.  The  politicians,  and 
some  of  the  newer  stars  also,  are  pay- 
ing to  be  introduced  around  town, 
to  be  put  on  invitation  lists. 

The  planters  and  bookers  have  no 
windows.  These  are  reserved  for  ex- 
ecutives, whose  offices  overlook  the 
mountains  and  the  greenery  of  Bev- 
erly Hills.  The  top  executives  pre- 
fer offices  decorated  to  look  like  a 
den  or  living  room.  Sofas  and  tele- 
visions, yes.  Desks  and  typewriters, 
no.  My  office  has  a  typewriter,  how- 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


mmn 


'WOOD  SIGNS) 


ever.  I  vc  Ix  tii  hired  not  to  babysit 
clients  but,  in  the  words  of  the  head 
of  the  'company,  to  "generate  some 
copy."  The  firm  isn't  getting  enough 
of  its  press  releases  printed  in  the 
daily  papers  around  the  country. 
Using  my  newspaper  experience,  I'm 
to  write  copy  that  more  closely  ap- 
proximates what  editors  need. 

This  is  a  radical  innovation.  Al- 
though PR  people  deal  with  news- 
papers and  magazines  daily,  most  of 
the  staffers — thanks  to  Edward  L. 
Bernays's  campaign  to  create  a  sep- 
arate "profession"  with  its  own  cre- 
dentials— have  no  experience  work- 
ing for  the  press.  They  are  hired 
directly  out  of  school,  with  their  de- 
grees in  public  relations,  and  are  put 
to  work  planting  items.  After  a  few- 
years,  they  are  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  clients. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  there  are 
different  career  patterns.  As  I  am  set- 
tling into  my  office,  an  executive  I'll 
call  Mr.  Duck,  because  of  his  voice, 
waddles  in  and  says,  "You'll  be  shar- 
ing this  j)lace  with  another  new  guy 
for  a  while,  lie's  the  nephew  of  a 
studio  boss  and  wants  to  get  started 
in  the  PR  game."  Almost  immediate- 
ly, the  office  mate  arrives.  He  can't 
be  older  than  seventeen,  a  scrawny 
kid  in  jeans,  ruiining  shoes,  and  a 
Hawaiian  shirt.  Sl  ilen,  he  sits  down 
at  his  desk,  smok  -  three  or  four 
cigarettes,  stares  a  the  walls,  and 
then  dials  his  teleph  ne. 

"Get  me  So-and-so  s  office,"  he 
says,  naming  his  famous  uncle,  a 
mogul  of  years'  standing. 

"Doris,"  he  says,  "is  Unk  in?  I 
need  to  talk  to  him." 


In  a  moment  Unk  is  on  the  line. 
This  adolescent  has  done  what  agents, 
producers,  stars,  and  lawyers  spend 
days  unsuccessfully  attempting:  get- 
ting Mr.  Big  on  the  phone.  This  is 
an  awesome  accomplishment.  Studio 
bosses  don't  usually  take  calls  from 
their  own  issue,  let  alone  from  neph- 
ews. 

"Unk,"  the  nephew  says,  "this 
place  is  kind  of  formal.  I  need  new- 
clothes." 

Unk  does  some  talking  and  the 
nephew  closes  with,  "So  you'll  have 
Doris  call  over  there.  Thanks,  Unk!" 

He  hangs  up  the  phone,  gets  up, 
walks  to  the  door,  and  out. 


PROTOCOL  is  everything,  even 
in  the  garage  under  the  of- 
fice. It's  11:30  on  a  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  twenty  of 
us  are  lined  up  in  ten  cars,  about  to 
drive  to  a  private  screening  room  on 
Sunset  Boulevard  in  Hollywood.  We 
are  waiting  for  the  chairman  to  get 
into  his  white  Rolls  Royce  and  lead 
our  procession  across  town.  He'll  be 
the  first  car.  The  second  car  is  Mr. 
Movies,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
movie  division  of  our  company.  (In 
other  words,  he's  the  account  exec- 
utive in  charge  of  movie  producers. 
But  of  necessity  titles  are  inflated.  If 
he  were  merely  a  vice  president,  his 
phone  calls  wouldn't  be  returned.) 
Mr.  Duck  is  the  third  car.  Another 
executive,  named  Trixi,  is  fourth. 
I'm  fifth.  We  are  lined  up  in  the  or- 
der of  our  parking  spaces.  Finally, 
the  chairman  descends  from  the  ele- 
vator. He  is  wearing  a  hunting  jacket 


with  leather  rifle  patches  on  th 
shoulders.  Sort  of  Mr.  Chips  on  hoi 
day,  except  for  his  California  tan. 

Mr.  Chips  backs  his  car  out  of  tV 
stall,  winds  up  the  ramp,  and  heac 
north  toward  Sunset.  In  our  ten-ca 
convoy,  only  two  cars  are  Americai 
made.  Most  are  Mercedeses,  BMW 
with  the  occasional  Volvo.  Mr.  Mo 
ies  is  driving  a  Cadillac,  and  I'l 
driving  a  Thunderbird.  Why  tat 
abuse  from  valets?  Mr.  Chips  ge 
a  thrill  out  of  these  convoys  to  co 
porate  appointments.  All  we  nee 
are  flashing  blue  lights  and  flags  c 
our  fenders,  and  we'd  be  just  like 
Ronald  Reagan  motorcade,  the  sta: 
dard  by  which  stylish  travel  is  jud^ 
nowadays  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  screening  room  is  in  anothf 
office  building,  with  undergroui 
parking.  We  park  and  ascend  (ha 
ing  avoided  all  contact  with  untrea 
ed  air),  clutching  our  parking  ticke 
so  the  screening-room  lady  can  "va 
idate"  them  with  her  rubber  stam 
a  key  Los  Angeles  ritual  that  meai 
we  won't  have  to  pay  for  parkin 
The  movie  producer  and  director  ai 
here,  along  with  a  man  from  one 
the  major  studios,  which  will  distri 
ute  the  independently  made  movie 

We  take  our  armchairs.  The  tc 
executives  to  the  rear,  the  junioi 
down  front,  close  to  the  screen.  Ea( 
armchair  has  a  small  table  and  asl 
tray  beside  it.  On  each  table 
small  light  for  taking  notes.  Th 
screening-room  lady  hands  out  co 
fee  and  bottled  water  and  soda.  Sh 
also  passes  around  candies  in  a  ti 
with  a  picture  of  Lady  Di  and  Princ 
Charles  on  it. 

"Shall  we  watch  it?"  says  M 
Chips,  and  the  movie  begins.  Toda 
it  is  a  thriller  set  in  the  Middle  Eas 
Why  some  of  the  victims  are  mu 
dered  is  unclear  and  why  the  heroe 
seek  the  trophy  they  seek  is  also  ui 
clear.  It  seems  to  have  something 
do  with  a  race  against  time  to  dec 
pher  some  hieroglyphics. 

One  hundred  minutes  after  it  start 
the  movie  ends.  What  will  happe 
now?  Everyone  smiles  at  the  client 
Mr.  Chips  breaks  the  silence.  "Th 
is  a  marvelously  interesting  movie, 
he  says.  "It  has  some  great  qualitie 
It's  so  difficult  to  predict  in  a  fib 
like  this  what  the  critics  will  say  an 
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hat  the  public's  reaction  will  be." 
his  is  his  all-purpose  speech  for  de- 
very  on  such  occasions.  But  before 
e  can  finish  it,  one  of  our  staffers 
ipes  up  with,  "It's  very  unusual  for 
le  to  become  sexually  aroused  in  a 
lovie.  This  one  did  it  for  me."  Mr. 
hips  hastens  the  producer,  the  di- 
ictor,  and  the  distributor  out  the 
oor  so  they  won't  have  to  listen 
)  any  more  about  the  peculiar  re- 
jonses  of  his  personnel. 

"Making  this  movie  must  have 
een  a  great  challenge  to  you,"  Mr. 
hips  concludes  as  the  four  step  out 
le  door.  They  are  off  to  have  lunch, 
ad  Mr.  Chips  will  return  to  the  of- 
ce  at  four  to  discuss  how  to  pro- 
lote  this  movie. 

At  3:30,  Trixi,  Mr.  Movies,  and  I 
ather  to  "brainstorm"  before  Mr. 
Ihips  arrives.  Most  of  the  other  staff- 
rs  who  were  at  the  movie  aren't  in- 
olved.  They  drove  forty-five  minutes 
ach  way  and  spent  two  hours  at  the 
:reening  as  window  dressing. 

"This  is  a  real  dog,"  Mr.  Movies 
lys  about  the  picture. 

"Just  go  for  radio  contests,"  says 
"rixi.  Radio  promotions  are  her  spe- 
iality.  Trixi  arranges  to  give  tickets 
)  radio  stations,  which  give  the  tick- 
ts  away  to  listeners  who  call  in  at 
le  right  moment.  The  process  in- 
olves  frequent  mention  of  the  mov- 
;'s  name.  "Teenies  are  the  only  ones 
ho  go  to  movies  now,"  she  says — 
ften. 

"We  can  try  and  get  some  of  the 
ctors  on  talk  shows,"  offers  another, 
reatively.  The  best  idea  I  have  to 
iggest  is  that  we  put  up  billboards 
atirely  in  hieroglyphics  and  then 
lert  editors  to  the  presence  of  these 
iscrutable  texts.  As  weeks  go  by, 
e  could  translate  the  boards  bit  by 
it,  until  they  revealed  the  message: 
See  this  movie." 

Mr.  Chips  strolls  in.  "We  can  get 
)ur  pictures  a  year  at  $75,000  a  pic- 
ire  from  these  people,"  he  says,  "so 
it's  keep  them  happy." 

We  pour  out  the  ideas  we've  been 
eveloping. 

"No,  no,  no,  no,"  Mr.  Chips  says 
)  each  one.  "The  idea  is  to  make  the 
lient  happy." 

"These  ideas  won't  do  it?"  a  staff- 
r  asks. 

"Nothing  will  promote  this  mov- 
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ience  the  taste  that  experience  created . 
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The  Franklin  Mint  Record  Society, 
in  collaboration  with  Count  Basic,  Les  Brown,  Lionel  Hampton,  Woody  Herman, 
Harry  James,  Sammy  Kaye  and  a  panel  of  distinguished  music  authorities, 
is  proud  to  present . . . 


THE  GREATEST  RECORDINGS 
OF  THE  BIG  BAND  ERA 

ARCHIVE  COLLECTION 


The  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
original  big  band  recordings  ever  assembled. 
And  the  first  ever  issued  on  superior  proof-quality  records. 


We  wanted  this  collection  to  have 
'11!  The  great  bands,  the  soloists  and 
the  singers.  It's  good  to  know  this 
music  is  all  here  .  .  .  all  together .  .  . 
for  now  and  the  future. " 

— Couiil  Basie 


he  greatest  authorities  on  the  music  of 
America's  big  band  era  —  musicians  and 
music  critics  alike  —  ha\e  joined  together, 

;he  first  time,  to  assemble  ihc  definitive  collec- 

ofbig  band  nwrdn^^s. 

This  is  a  collection  unlike  anv  issuetl  before. 

the  bandleailers.  wnicrs  ami  ciiiics  who 
cprise  this  panel  are  the  \ei\  same  ones  who 
)ed  the  bit;  band  era 

These  experis  enlisied  the  cooperation  of 
record  (.oinpamcs  w  hich  now  hold  iheoricji- 
naster  rdwdiiiiis  ol  the  big  name  bands.  Thus, 
panel  was  able  lo  make  iis  seU\ lions  from 
ually  e\ei\  big  band  pertormance  ever 
■rded — il::-.  i he  first  such  collection  ever 
nblcd  fj\'ii:  :hc  band  record  labels. 
As  a  resuli.  this  w  ill  be  the  most  complete. 
iprehensi\e  and  authoritative  collection 
■  devoteil  to  big  band  music.  And  it  will  be 
first  e\  er  a\  ailable  on  proof-quality  records  of 
'ptional  fidelity. 

/  the  great  bands,  singers  and  soloists 
'  their  greatest  recorded  performances 

Archive  Collection  of  The  Greatest  Recordings 
e  Big  Band  Era  will  be  all-encompassing.  A 
jction  which  reflects  the  musical  diversity  of 
?ra.  The  crisp  swing  of  Benny  Goodman  and 
e  Shaw,  the  relaxed  rhythm  of  Count  Basie 
Jimmie  Lunceford,  the  bright  dixieland  of 
Crosby,  the  sophisticated  stylings  of  Duke 
igton,  the  dreamy  delicate  sounds  of  Ray 
le,  the  soft,  sweet  music  of  Guy  Lombardo 
Sammy  Kaye.  It  will  also  include: 
The  musical  forerunners  of  the  era  —  Paul 
iteman,  with  Bing  Crosby  and  Bix  Beider- 
<e;  Fletcher  Henderson,  who  influenced 
ny  Goodman  and  many  others:  the  early 
ids  of  Glen  Gray  and  Fred  Waring. 


Thenostaliiiilheincs  of  the  big  baiuls  —  Glenn 
Miller's  "Mo.Milighi  snei'ide  loiiinu  D.m- 
sey's  "I'm  tu  ning  Si'iuinu'iiKil  lUi  i  N.ui 
Louis  Armslioiig  s  W  lu-n  U  s  Sleep\  1  line  I  h<\\  ii 
South"  . .  .  Vaughn  Monroe's  "Racing  with  ilu 
Moon." 

The  greatest  hits  oi  an  entire  generation- 
Charlie  Barnet's  ••(Mu-.'krr  ■  ixikr  1  llmgiMns 
"Take  the  'A'  Tram  \)ik  sh.r.x  s  luinsi 
Frankie  Carle's  "Sunnse  Seienade."  Ininnr, 
Dorsey's  "Opus  One,"  Eddy  Duchin's  "Stoinu 
Weather,"  and  Benny  Goodman's  "Sing,  smg 
Sing,"  with  Gene  Krupa. 

The  big  band  vocalists  that  audiences  loved  .  . 
and  still  remember  Frank  Sinatra  with  Tommy 
Dorsey,  Peggy  Lee  with  Benny  Goodman,  Doris 
Day  with  Les  Brown,  Anita  O'Day  with  Gene 
Krupa,  Bob  Eberly  and  Helen  O'Connell  with 
Jimmy  Dorsey.  And  many  more,  including  Perry 
Como,  Lena  Home  and  Ella  Fitzgerald. 
The  ultimate  collection 
of  original  big  band  recordings 

This  is  a  collection  that  would  be  difficult — or 
impossible  —  for  any  individual  to  assemble.  For 
these  selections  have  been  drawn  from  the  ar- 
chives of  all  the  major  record  companies  .  .  .  and 
such  vintage  labels  as  Brunswick,  OKeh,  Vocal- 
ion,  Bluebird  and  Perfect. 

Many  of  these  recordings  —  like  Wayne 
King's  "Melody  of  Love" — have  been  unavail- 
able for  years.  Others  are  hard  to  find  recordings  of 
early  radio  broadcasts  . . .  such  as  Frank  Sinatra's 
emotional  farewell  to  the  Tommy  Dorsey  Or- 
chestra, doing  his  spectacular  rendition  of  "The 
Song  Is  You."  Still  others  were  only  released  on 
78s — and  never  re-issued:  Bob  Crosby's  "Black 
Zephyr"  and  Gus  Arnheim's  "A  Peach  of  a  Pair" 
with  Russ  Columbo. 

In  many  cases,  the  panel  considered  several 
different  versions  of  the  same  song,  before  select- 
ing a  particular  recording  for  the  collection. 
Thus,  every  selection  will  be  a  classic  perfor- 
mance. An  original  recording  of  the  era  .  . .  re- 
captured on  records  of  superior  listening  quality. 
Superb  quality  for  today's  audio  systems 
These  records  will  be  produced  to  the  highest 
standards  possible  by  The  Franklin  Mint  Record 
Society— judged  by  audio  experts  to  produce 
some  of  the  finest  records  available  today. 

Each  recording  will  first  undergo  a  pains- 
taking restoration  process  —  electronically 
"cleaned"  groove-by-groove  to  eliminate  extra- 
neous surface  noise  and  preserve  the  original 
brilliance  of  the  music. 

The  records  will  be  pressed  in  a  dust-free 
"clean  room"  using  a  special  vinyl  that  contains 
its  own  anti-static  element.  This  meticulous 
pressing  technique,  together  with  the  special 
record  vinyl,  results  in  a  more  rigid,  durable  and 
dust-resistant  record.  A  proof  quality  record  that 
actually  sounds  better  than  the  original — and 
may  be  played  through  any  audio  system. 

Hardbound  albums  and 
big  band  histories  provided 

In  keeping  with  the  importance  of  this  collec- 
tion, special  hardbound  albums  have  been  de- 
signed to  house  and  protect  all  one  hundred 
proof-quality  records. 

Each  album  holds  four  long-playing  rec- 
ords, with  an  expertly  written  commentary  — 
prepared  by  members  of  the  advisory  panel,  and 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  bands.  A 
complete  reference  index  to  bandleaders,  songs 
and  solo  artists  will  also  be  provided. 

Available  by  subscription  only 

If  you  remember  the  big  bands  ...  if  you've  ever 


5fnc-r  record  pressing  standards,  and  audio  and  visual  inspec- 
tion, assure  high  quality.  Ordinary  records  (left)  have  static 
charges  that  attract  dust,  causing  surface  noise.  But  the  special 
anti-static  vinyl  used  in  Franklin  Mint  records  (right)  assures 
clearer  sound.  Electrostatic  meter  tests  show  that  the  Franklin 
Mint  record  has  only  one-fifth  the  static  charge  of  ordinary 
records. 


wished  to  relive  the  music  of  that  period  ...  or  if 
you've  only  just  discovered  this  unique  sound  in 
American  popular  music  . . .  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity. An  opportunity  to  share  and  enjoy  — 
with  all  the  members  of  your  family — the  un- 
forgettable sound  of  the  big  bands. 

The  collection  may  be  acquired  only  by  di- 
rect subscription.  It  will  not  be  sold  in  record 
stores.  To  subscribe  now,  mail  the  attached  appli- 
cation to  The  Franklin  Mint  Record  Society, 
Franklin  Center  Pennsylvania  I909I.  Please  do 
so  by  March  31,  1982. 


The  Advisory  Panel 


COUNT  BASIE  for  more  tlian  40  years,  leader  ol  one  of  the 

most  lonsislenily  swinging  bands  in  history, 

LES  BROWN  ouslanding  writer,  arranger  and  leader  of  one 

t)f  the  era's  most  popular  dance  bands. 

DAVE  DEXTER.  JR.  a  record  producer  for  31  years,  former 

Otni  n  Beal  editor  and  author  of  The  Jazz  Sicry  and  Playback. 

LIONEL  HAMPTON  a  leader  whose  exuberance  has  inspired 

musicians  and  audiences  alike  for  more  than  five  decades. 

WOODY  HERMAN  who  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 

popular  and  successful  of  all  leaders — discciverer  of  many 

talented  musicians, 

HARRY  JAMES  a  brilliant  trumpeter  of  both  beautiful 
ballads  and  rip-roaring  swing. 

SAMMY  KAYE  "Mister  Swing  and  Sway."  master  of  the 
sweet  sound — always  popular,  always  danceable. 
NEIL  MCCAFFREY  music  critic  and  editor  ol  American  Dance 
Band  Discojraphy  and  The  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Popular 
Musk  and  Jazz. 

GEORGE  T,  SIMON  music  critic,  record  producer,  author  of 
the  definitive  work  on  dance  bands — The  Big  Bands  —  and 
The  Best  of  Ihe  Musk  Makers. 

RICHARD  SUDHALTER  jazz  critic  of  The  New  York  Post, 
author  of  Six.  Man  and  Legend,  and  a  widely  respected  jazz 

JOHN  S.  WILSON  jazz  and  popular  music  critic  of  The  New 
York  Times,  author  of         The  Transiiion  Years.  The 
Colh\-ior  i  la::  TraJuional  and  Swing.  The  Collector's  Jazz: 
Modern 
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ie,"  he  says.  "So  let's  have  a  party," 
he  then  offers. 

"Marvelous  idea,"  says  Mr.  Mov- 
ies. 

The  idea  now  is  to  come  up  with  a 
party  to  celebrate  the  premiere  of  the 
movie  that  will  be  so  star-studded 
and  soignee  that  the  client  v.'ill  come 
back  for  more  even  after  his  movie 
inevitably  flops. 

"Too  Marvelous!"  says  Mr.  Mov- 
ies. "It's  so  Now — that's  why  I  like 
it.  It's  so  1981V' 

Party  schemes  are  tossed  around. 
Finally  it's  concluded  we  need  a 
charity  to  sponsor  a  celebrity  pre- 
miere of  the  movie.  After  the  pre- 
miere, hold  a  party  in  a  museum  with 
an  Egyptian  motif. 

"And  d  junket,"  says  Mr.  Chips. 
He  issues  instructions  to  plan  a  junket 
to  the  Middle  East  on  behalf  of  the 
movie.  Staffers  are  told  to  look  for  a 
Middle  Eastern  government  willing 
to  supply  air  fare  and  hotels  for  a 
group  of  international  celebrities,  in 
exchange  for  sharing  in  the  publicity. 
A  classy  guest  list  of  international 
celebrities  is  drawn  up.  They  are  to 
be  sounded  out  about  participating. 

"See  if  you  can  get  Sadat  and 
Begin,"  says  Mr.  Chips.  "And  on  the 
flight,"  he  says,  "no  critics.  Just 
space." 

"Space"  means  writers  who  will 
provide  entirely  positive,  uncritical 

pieces  about  whatever  project  we're 
asking  them  to  write  about.  They 
recognize  the  rules  of  a  junket:  we 
show  you  a  good  time,  take  care  of 
all  your  expenses,  and  in  turn  you 
write  us  a  story  that  says  nice  things 
about  the  project.  "Space"  writers 
are  usually  not  to  be  found  on  big 
papers  or  widely  circulating  maga- 
zines, so  they  don't  provide  much  in 
the  way  of  wide-ranging  publicity. 
But  what  they  do  provide  is  nice 
publicity  clips  to  send  the  client.  So 
if  you've  got  a  real  dog,  hold  a  party 
and  invite  "space." 

Mr.  Chips  leaves  to  play  racquet- 
ball.  His  parting  words  are,  "Make 
sure  everything  geL,  activity-ed.'  " 

To  "activity"  sometiun^  is  to  re- 
cord an  effort  on  a  clienlV  -  ehalf  on 
a  special  form.  Each  "activ.  v"  is  a 
separate  page.  One  staffer  e\  i  "ac- 
tivity-s"  calls  to  directory  assistance. 
At  some  regular  interval,  all  the  "ac- 


tivity" sheets  are  bound  in  a  fancy 
folder  and  sent  off  to  the  client. 
Should  a  piece  of  "activity"  result 
in  "space"  or  "ink,"  the  clipping  is 
also  sent  along  to  the  client,  accom- 
panied by  a  "merchandising"  letter 
explaining  just  how  this  feat  was  ac- 
complished and  how  impressive  it  is. 


I'm  still  sharing  my  office  with 
the  mogul's  nephew.  These  days 
he  is  wearing  three-piece  suits. 
Now  he  is  reading  a  book  pub- 
lished by  a  client,  a  self-made  mil- 
lionaire who  wants  to  be  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  He  wants 
to  be  vice  president  because  a  psy- 
chic on  a  talk  show  predicted  he 
could  become  vice  president  if  he 
wanted  it.  Later  he  ran  into  one  of 
our  executives  on  a  plane  and  was 
signed  on.  For  $75,000,  we're  help- 
ing him  to  realize  his  destiny.  His 
book,  an  autobiography,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  source  of  ideas  for  publicity 
about  his  political  and  social  in- 
sights. I've  looked  at  the  book.  His 
insights  might  be  suitable  for  the 
op-ed  page  of  the  National  Enquirer, 
if  the  National  Enquirer  had  an  op- 
ed page. 

The  nephew  spends  most  of  his 
time  listening  to  the  radio,  or  just 
staring  at  the  wall  in  silence.  He 
shows  enterprise  on  behalf  of  only 
one  client,  a  disco  in  Hollywood.  Just 
now,  as  I  walk  back  in  the  room,  he 
asks  for  a  piece  of  notepaper.  On 
this  he  draws  a  stick  figure  with  a 
smiling  face.  Under  the  figure  he 
scrawls  the  word  "daddy"  wdth  the 
last  d  backward.  Then  he  tapes  up 
the  drawing  on  the  wall  in  front  of 
his  desk  and  walks  out  of  the  room. 


There's  a  new  file  on  my  desk, 
involving  a  charity  client 
(they  do  charity  work,  but 
we  don't — they  pay  full  fare). 
The  charity  recently  held  a  lunch  for 
its  board  of  lady  advisers — ladies 
from  Beverly  Hills  and  Bel  Air.  Mr. 
Chips  and  Trixi  attended  on  behalf 
of  the  firm.  In  his  notes,  Mr.  Chips 
has  listed  the  names  of  the  women 
who  were  there,  where  the  meal  was 
I  a  member's  home  I ,  what  the  menu 
was,  who  prepared  the  food  (a  Bev- 


erly Hills  restaurant  I ,  what  the  flora 
arrangements  Avere,  and  what  floris 
did  them.  He  describes  the  party  fa 
vors  (leather  bags  from  a  boutiqu 
and  matching  leather  desk  sets).  H 
also  provides  detailed  descriptions  o 
the  gowns  the  women  wore,  writin{ 
with  perfect  mastery  of  the  incom 
prehensible  jargon  of  clothes  design 
ers:  Mrs.  So-and-so  wore  a  morninj 
gown  by  Rudy  of  Rodeo  that  fes 
tured  cahuenga  shoulders  of  genuin 
pico  and  a  sepulveda  bag  by  Pacoima 
with  matching  green  topanga-ski 
pumps  by  El  Segundo,  and  so  on 
The  memo  also  supplies  one-sentenc( 
quotes  from  the  ladies  about  thei 
work. 

Attached  to  this  information  is 
note  from  Mr.  Duck.  "Write  up  fo 
Suzy,"  says  the  note.  "Send  in  poucl 
for  New  York  office  tonight."  I  cal 
Mr.  Duck. 

"What  Suzy  am  I  writing  this  uj 
for?"  I  ask. 

"Suzy  the  columnist  in  the  Dail 
News,"'  he  says. 

"What  is  it  you  want  me  to  tel 
Suzy?  What  information  does  Suz^ 
want?" 

"Just  write  up  the  lunch,"  he  say 
and  hangs  up. 

Suzy  is  the  highly  idiosyncrati 
chronicler  of  what  passes  for  Amer 
ican  society  in  the  New  York  Dail 
News.  So  1  write  up  the  informatioi 
in  the  notes — the  menus,  the  at 
tendees,  the  witty  remarks,  the  de 
signer  labels,  the  hopes  for  the  char 
ity — in  a  fashion  that  I  think  wil 
appeal  to  a  busy  columnist  like  Suz] 
who  receives  scores  of  press  release 
every  day.  I  organize  it  in  goo< 
form  and  send  it  upstairs  with  a  not 
saying  that  if  I  were  an  editor  or 
columnist  this  is  the  kind  of  pres 
release  I'd  pay  attention  to. 

"I  hate  it,"  Mr.  Duck  says  to  m< 
five  minutes  later  on  the  phone. 

"What's  wrong?"  I  ask  in  my  bes 
weary-pro  tone,  pencil  poised. 

"It  doesn't  sound  like  Suzy,"  h« 
says. 

"It's  not  supposed  to,"  I  say.  "It' 
for  her  to  use  as  a  resource." 

"No!"  he  says.  "You  have  to  writ( 
it  like  Suzy  writes." 

"No,"  I  say.  "You  don't  under 
stand.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  Suzi 
to  write  it  like  that." 
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"No,  you  don't  understand,"  he 
ays  in  an  angry  voice.  "\ou  have 
3  write  it  just  the  way  the  coUunnist 
I  rites  it,  or  she  won't  use  it.  We 
j  on't  call  it  planting  a  column  for 
I  otliing.  It  won't  get  printed  unless 
I  lie  can  throw  it  right  in." 

"You're  kidding,"  I  say,  "canned 
olunins  went  out  with  Walter  Win- 
hell.  No  one  writes  canned  columns 
Dr  colunniists  anymore.  That's  thirty 
ears  ago." 
"Do  it  my  way." 

I  rewrite  the  column,  using  the 
ist  six  Suzy  columns  as  a  guide,  and 
end  it  back.  Nothing  from  Mr.  Duck, 
'his  time  a  memo  comes  down  from 
Ir.  Chips  himself,  saying  job  well 
one. 

Around  the  office  I  gain  a  rep- 
tation  as  someone  who  can  mimic  a 
i  olumnist.  I  try  to  explain  that  based 
j  n  what  I've  seen,  columnists  don't 
ccept  canned  columns  anymore,  but 
0  no  avail.  I  watch  Suzy's  column, 
'he  item,  of  course,  never  appears 

0  any  form.  But  my  star  is  rising. 

[•■•t's  Thursday  afternoon  and  I'm 

1  in  Mr.  Duck's  office.  He  has  an 
L  advance  copy  of  next  Sunday's 

Calendar,  the  hefty  entertain- 
;ieiil  weekly  of  the  Los  Angeles 
irucs.  Advance  copies  are  hard  to 
ind:  it's  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Duck's  con- 
,  leclions  that  he  has  one  this  early 
a  the  week.  He  is  reading  an  inter- 
iew  with  a  prominent  British  actor, 
n  this  interview,  the  British  actor 
leaps  praise  on  a  client,  an  American 
lirector  who  has  just  finished  shoot- 
ng  a  movie  with  the  British  actor. 
)n  the  set,  the  actor  despised  the  di- 
ector  and  said  as  much  in  an  in- 
erview  with  a  British  paper.  In  Cal- 
ndar,  however,  the  actor  has  nothing 
[  »ut  praise  for  the  director.  Mr.  Duck 
1 5  talking  to  the  American  director 
\  >n  the  phone.  After  reading  him  the 
nterview,  Mr.  Duck  says,  "Isn't  that 
lice?  Didn't  he  come  through  for 
IS?  Well,  that's  what  we're  here  for." 
le  hangs  up. 

"I  earned  my  fee  on  that  one,"  he 
ays  to  me,  "getting  that  guy  [the 
British  actor]  to  come  across  took 
ome  doing." 
"What  did  you  do?" 
I    "I  can't  tell,"  he  says. 


TRixi,  the  movie  specialist, 
calls  me  in  to  see  her.  She 
has  her  own  celebrity  aura 
and  likes  to  be  greeted  in 
restaurants  and  stores  like  a  star.  She 
works  with  a  number  of  top  celebrity 
clients  on  their  own  personal  pub- 
licity. When  I  arrive  in  her  plant- 
filled  den  of  an  office,  she  is  on  the 
})hone.  She  is  always  on  the  phone. 
In  keeping  with  her  status,  however, 
she  doesn't  have  a  phone.  She  never 
has  to  dial  a  number  or  hold  a  re- 
ceiver. She  has  a  secretary  who  cow- 
ers at  her  right  hand,  at  a  tiny  table, 
to  dial  and  a  squawk  box  to  yell  and 
listen  through. 

Trixi's  life  is  her  job.  She  is  about 
thirty-five  and  has  wrapped  her  en- 
tire existence  in  her  work.  Now  that 
she's  making  big  money  ($65,000 
and  generous  expenses), she's  recent- 
ly moved  from  a  small  Hollywood 
apartment  to  a  new  condominium  in 
Beverly  Hills.  When  I  walk  in,  she's 
ordering  new  phone  service  for  the 
apartment. 

"I  don't  love  that  number,"  Trixi 
says  out  loud  to  the  speaker  phone. 
"I  don't  want  that  number.  I  don't 


like  it.  It's  wrong  and  it's  bizarre." 

The  phone-company  lady  starts  to 
explain.  Trixi  twirls  impatiently  in 
her  big  chair  and  shoves  across  her 
table  a  mimeographed  five-page  bi- 
ography of  a  starlet  from  one  of  the 
top-rated  jiggle-and-guns  shows  on 
network  television.  Swannie  is  about 
to  divorce  her  husband.  "We'll  need 
to  rewrite  Swannie 's  bio  to  incorpo- 
rate the  divorce,"  Trixi  says,  "and 
you've  got  to  think  up  some  new 
lines  for  her  to  say  about  it." 

"Huh?"  says  the  squawk  box. 

"Put  on  your  supervisor,"  Trixi 
says.  "I  won't  accept  that  number." 

The  phone  company,  I  gather,  is 
trying  to  give  Trixi  a  phone  number 
for  her  new  condo  that  doesn't  have 
the  classic  Beverly  Hills  prefix  of 
"27-."  Trixi's  having  none  of  it.  She 
hasn't  worked  hard  to  move  to  Bev- 
erly Hills  only  to  end  up  with  a 
phone  that  might  as  well  be  from 
Studio  City  or  El  Segundo. 

Apparently  it's  my  turn  to  speak. 
"We  can  make  it  sound  like  they're 
both  very  sad  to  be  divorcing,"  I 
say.  "But  they're  both  growing  as 
persons  with  differing  needs,  and  the 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


demands  of  their  expanding  careers 
are  sucli  that  they  can't  spend  much 
time  together  and  they're  awfully 
glad  for  the  years  . .  .  ah,  the  time 
tney've  had  together." 

"That's  great,"  Trixi  says.  ''That's 
it  exactly.  We'll  put  that  line  out 
right  away."  Cod  knows  why  Swan- 
nie  and  Walter  really  were  divorcing. 
As  she  became  more  famous,  he  grew 
more  sickly  and  bitter-looking.  She 
began  affecting  a  punk  look  and  oc- 
casionally they  d  take  swings  at  each 
other  in  restaurants.  My  guess  is  that 
one  of  their  psychiatrists  put  on  his 
brain-cop  cap  and  blew  ths  whistle. 

"Call  me  back,"  Trixi  says  to  the 
squawk  box  now,  "with  an  accept- 
able number.  I've  got  other  things  to 
do  than  inake  sure  you  phone-com- 
pany people  do  your  jobs  right." 

]\ow  Trixi  places  a  call  to  a  wire- 
service  reporter  who  has  wanted  to 
interview  Swannie.  "I  need  a  re- 
ward," she  says  as  the  secretary  dials. 
"Lovey,  what's  doing?  You  never 
call  me." 

The  reporter  repeats  his  request 
for  an  interview  with  Swannie. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  says  Trixi. 
'"She's  been  awfully  busy  with  her 
new  play.  I  hear  she's  just  great,  just, 
just  great,  great,  great." 

"Well,  that's  fantastic,"  says  the 
squawk  box.  "I'd  love  to  have  her 
talk  about  that.  It'd  be  a  great  story." 

"Well,  don't  ask  her  about  her 
personal  life,"  Trixi  says,  winking  at 
me.  "You  know,  she's  so  sad  that  she 
and  Walter  are  just  too  busy  now 
with  their  own  careers  to  even  have 
the  time  to  get  together." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  her 
about  her  personal  life." 

"It's  out  of  the  question,  lovey. 
But  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  You'll 
probably  have  to  go  out  to  her  house 
at  the  beach.  She's  just  too  busy  to 
come  into  town."  Now  she  calls 
Swannie. 

"Swanniesweetie,  I've  been  work- 
ing all  day  to  get  an  interview  for 
you,  and  I  think  I've  got  something 
set  up." 

"Does  he  want  to  talk  about  the 
play?" 

"Yes,  but  you've  got  to  expect 
some  questions  about  you  and  Walter. 
P.J.  here  will  talk  to  you  later  and 
help  you  organize  your  thoughts." 


"Okay." 

"But  in  tlie  meantime,  have  your 
secretary  hire  a  bungalow  at  the  Bev- 
erly Hills  Hotel.  Order  Wednesday 
lunch  for  three,  and  we'll  do  the  in- 
terview then.  rU  be  there,  so  don't 
worry  about  anything."  Swannie 
clicks  off. 

"That's  my  reward,"  Trixi  says  to 
me.  "Fm  going  to  spend  next  W  ednes- 
day by  the  pool  at  the  Beverly  Hills." 

Sue  calls  the  wire-service  reporter 
back  and  delights  him  with  the  news 
that  the  interview  has  been  set  up. 

The  telephone  company  calls  back 
with  good  news,  too.  They've  located 
a  Beverly  Hills  number  for  Trixi  that 
begins  with  the  proper  "27-"  digits. 

"That's  much  better,"  Trixi  says 
expansively.  "That's  a  good  number. 
All  those  other  numbers  were  very 
bizarre." 

'"Under  what  name  shall  we  list 
the  number?"  the  phone-company 
lady  says,  through  the  speakerphone. 

"List  the  number?"  Trixi  barks  at 
the  squawk  box.  "I  don't  want  that 
number  in  the  book.  That's  to  be  a 
Beverly  Hills  unlisted  number." 


WORD  comes  in  that  the 
Egyptian  cultural  at- 
tache in  Washington  is 
not  thrilled  with  the 
Middle  East  thriller,  and  will  not  rec- 
ommend that  his  government  pick 
up  the  plane  fare  and  liotel  bills  for 
a  junket.  The  junket  is  dead.  That 
means  our  major  effort  on  behalf  of 
this  movie,  for  S75,000,  will  be  to 
prepare  a  "press  kit."  A  press  kit  is 
a  collection  of  photographs  and 
canned  stories  about  a  movie  that  is 
sent  out  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. The  movie's  producer  dislikes 
the  stories  the  firm  has  fabricated 
for  the  kit,  and  it  has  fallen  to  me 
to  try  to  improve  them.  He  wants 
more  about  events  during  the  film- 
ing. Unfortunately,  not  much  hap- 
pens that  is  even  plausibly  news- 
worthy during  the  filming  of  a  movie. 
Fortunately,  though,  on  almost  ev- 
ery movie  set  somebody  dies,  either 
through  an  accident  or  from  natural 
causes.  Movie  crews  can  number 
hundreds  of  people,  so  it  isn't  sur- 
prising. When  this  thriller  went  on 
location  in  Egypt,  three  people  died 


— two  in  a  collapse  of  scaffolding, 
and  one  drowned.  Later,  after  shoot- 
ing, some  others  died.  It  strikes  me 
that  all  this  slaughter  must  have 
something  to  do  with  an  ancient 
curse  of  disturbed  mummies  who 
have  vowed  to  inffict  evil  on  all  who 
distress  them.  I  get  to  w'ork. 


THE  PRESS  kit  is  the  oldest 
tool  in  public  relations,  yet 
it  is  still  the  industry  staple. 
You  would  think  (  and  many 
PR  people  apparently  do  think  I  that 
journalism  still  works  the  way  it  did 
in  the  1860s  and  1870s  when  Jerome 
Eddy,  America's  first  press  agent, 
roamed  the  country  in  advance  of 
circuses  and  traveling  shows,  supply- 
ing canned  stories  to  the  local  news- 
papers. In  those  days,  most  newspa- 
pers lacked  editors  and  reporters. 
The  newspaper  reporter,  indeed,  is 
an  invention  not  much  older  than 
the  linotype  machine,  which  came  in 
around  1880.  Until  then,  most  news- 
papers were  simply  advertising  sheets 
issued  by  jobbing  printers,  who  were 
grateful  for  free  copy  to  fill  in  the 
space  between  ads.  According  to 
Richard  Maney's  memoir.  Fanfare, 
the  Confessions  of  a  Press  Agent,  a 
Boston-based  press  agent  for  the 
Shubert  theaters  around  the  turn  of 
the  century — one  A.  Toxen  W^orm — 
sent  out  each  week,  for  each  play  he 
represented,  '"twenty  feature  stories, 
page-long  blurbs  for  each  Sunday 
drama  section,  opening-night  and 
seat-sales  announcements,  daily  para- 
graphs for  drama  columnists,  fashion 
stories,  women's  page  stories,  sug- 
gestions for  features  and  interviews."" 
Most  of  this  material  would  be  printed 
verbatim. 

Ivy  Lee  was  the  first  press  agent 
to  expand  beyond  the  theater.  In 
1906,  some  coal-mine  operators — a 
group  with  a  perennial  bad  press — 
hired  him  to  plant  stories  on  their 
behalf.  By  1914,  Lee  had  been  hired 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  another  im- 
age-problem perennial.  In  a  seminal 
PR  stunt,  Lee  advised  Rockefeller  to 
start  handing  out  dimes  to  average 
citizens.  This  produced  hundreds  of 
favorable  stories  and  photographs, 
and  got  Lee  listed  in  Who's  W  ho. 
Press  agents  were  not  considered 
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suitable  material  for  Who's  Who  in 
those  days.  There  were,  however, 
about  a  dozen  people  who  identified 
themselves  in  that  volume  as  "pub- 
licist."' Publicists  were  well-to-do  pro- 
gressives dedicated  to  municipal  re- 
form and  other  advanced  political 
ideas.  They  devoted  their  energies  to 
promoting  causes  in  newspaper  arti- 
cle? and  on  the  lecture  circuit.  Early 
in  this  century,  before  Bernays  had 
invented  "public  relations,"  press 
agents  began  appropriating  the  term 
'publicist'"  to  lend  some  dignity  and 
panache  to  their  work.  The  appro- 
priation was  so  successful  that  today 
■publicist"  connotes  a  low-rent  pub- 
lic relations  person — a  press  agent, 
in  other  words. 

In  1922,  Walter  Lippmann  pub- 
ished  his  book  Public  Opinion,  with 
1  long  section  on  the  role  of  press 
igents.  Lippmann  wrote,  "The  de- 
velopment of  the  publicity  man  is  a 
:lear  sign  that  the  facts  of  modern 
ife  do  not  spontaneously  take  a 
shape  in  which  they  can  be  known, 
rhey  must  be  given  a  shape  by  some- 

j  Dody."  Edward  L.  Bernays  read  this 

'  )ook,  was  inspired,  devised  the  term 
'public  relations,"  and  began  his 
;rusade  to  establish  that  his  was  a 

I  unction  essential  to  the  operation  of 

\  he  modern  world. 

Basically,  however,  it  is  still  a  mat- 
er of  manufacturing  press  kits,  and 
decided  that  this  was  not  my  life's 
vork. 


i^fl^^  N  the  morning  of  my  last 
■  ■  day  at  the  firm,  I  discover 
^^^^that  the  mogul's  nephew  is 
also  packing  his  belongings. 
This  is  a  surprise.  He's  been  work- 
ng  very  hard  these  last  few  days, 
trganizing  a  charity  event  for  the 
lisco  client,  phoning  suppliers,  stars, 
Igents,  and  so  on.  It  sounded  as  if  it 
v'ould  be  a  great  success,  with  a  lot 
if  local  TV  coverage  of  the  stars  do- 
lating  Christmas  toys  for  the  needy 
t  this  disco.  This  uncharacteristic 
'urst  of  activity  has  drawn  the  firm's 
ttention  to  the  fact  that  the  disco 
/as  not  the  firm's  client.  Nephew  was 
loing  this  on  his  own,  using  the 
irm's  name. 

In  this  final  hour,  my  eye  is  drawn 
3  the  enigmatic  stick  figure  still 


taped  above  his  desk.  I  ask  him  what 
it  is  all  about. 

'T  wanted  them  to  think  I  had 
kids.  More  mature.  Just  thinking." 

"I  should  do  a  half  hour  of  that 
every  day,"  I  say. 

'Tt  never  hurts,"  he  says,  and 
strolls  out. 


ON  MY  WAY  out,  I  Stop  at  a 
press  conference  we're  hold- 
ing in  honor  of  one  of  Hol- 
lywood's oldest  and  most 
beloved  stars,  a  tiresome  comedian 
who  makes  mildly  dirty  jokes.  The 
room  is  full  of  reporters  waiting  for 
interviews.  The  occasion  is  some 
sort  of  anniversary  of  his.  Many  of 
the  reporters  are  reading  a  long,  eu- 
logistic article  about  the  comedian 
in  that  morning's  Los  Angeles  Times. 
I  congratulate  Trixi,  who  manages 
this  account,  on  the  Times  coup. 
"How  did  you  do  it?"  I  ask. 
"Unfortunately,  sweetie,"  she  says, 
"we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
just  happened.  This  old-timer  is  hot 
and  the  Times  called  him  up  directly. 
It  was  just  good  luck." 

The  aged  comic's  manager  comes 
over.  He's  in  a  fury.  He  doesn't  want 
the  reporters  to  have  individual  in- 
terviews with  his  star.  "It's  undig- 
nified," he  says.  "Ronnie  Reagan 
doesn't  talk  to  people  like  that.  He 
makes  all  the  reporters  sit  inna  big 
room  and  then  he  picks  out  who  gets 
to  talk." 

Trixi  tries  to  explain  the  enormous 
publicity  value  of  private  interviews. 
Each  reporter  will  be  flattered  by  this 
chance  to  spend  a  few  minutes  with 
the  star.  And  if  a  reporter  can  tell 
his  editor  the  quotes  are  exclusive 
to  their  paper,  the  story  will  get  more 
space  and  better  display. 

But  the  manager  insists.  "If  it's 
good  enough  for  Ronnie  Reagan,  it's 
good  enough  for  us,"  he  says.  "We're 
not  going  to  knock  ourselves  out  like 
a  road  company." 

In  the  hallway  I  run  into  Mr. 
Duck.  He  has  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
story  in  his  hand  and  is  walking  into 
the  press  conference. 
"Great  ink,"  I  say. 
"It  sure  is,"  he  says,  "and  I  plant- 
ed it  myself."  □ 
harper's/march  1982 
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WHAT  ARIA  COOKING?  f 


Jackie  Kennedy's  seafood-and-potato-chip  casserole,  and  other  scoops 
from  the  great  American  buffet. 


NOT  LONG  ago  a  woman  wrote 
President  Reagan  to  pro- 
test some  of  his  budget 
cuts.  In  response,  the  White 
House  sent  her  a  glossy  photograph 
of  Ronald  and  Nancy  Reagan  and  a 
recipe  for  a  crabmeat-and-artichoke 
casserole.  An  odd  answer,  and  one 
the  president  came  to  regret.  When 
the  press  delightedly  pointed  out  that 
the  ingredients  for  such  a  casserole 
would  cost  more  than  twenty  dollars, 
the  White  House  did  a  quick  gastro- 
nomic about-face  and  revealed  that 
the  president's  favorite  recipe  is  ac 
tually  macaroni  and  cheese. 

One  may  well  wonder,  when  there" 
are  3,500  cookbooks  in  print,  why 
the  White  House  feels  the  need  to 
tell  people  how  to  bake  noodles.  Is 
this  not  another  example  of  encroach- 
ing government  interference  in  fam- 
ily life?  But  the  Reagans,  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  forcing  their  culi- 
nary tastes  on  an  unappreciative  pub- 
lic; they  are  responding  to  demand. 
The  White  House  regularly  receives 
so  many  requests  for  recipes  that  in 
recent  years  each  administration  has 
had  some  printed  up  on  little  cards, 
from  Mamie  Eisenhower's  fudge  to 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  spoon  bread. 
(The  Reagans'  crabmeat-and-arti- 
choke recipe  is  printed  in  elegant 
blue  on  heavy  white  stock.  Either 
due  to  haste,  or  in  a  correlative  spirit 
of  economy,  the  macaroni-and-cheese 
dish  is  cheaply  run  off  in  black  on 
a  flimsy  index  card.) 

There  is  apparently  a  great  hunger 
in  this  country  if  not  for  the  food 
olf  other  people's  tables,  be  they  ce- 
Susan  Dooley  ivrites  a  column  on  entertaining 
for  the  Washington  Post. 
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lebrities  or  neighbors,  then  at  least 
for  the  recipes  used  to  prepare  that 
food.  This  hunger  provides  a  market 
not  just  for  presidential  recipe  cards 
but  also  for  "good  lady"  cookbooks 
— recipe  collections  put  out  by  the 
good  ladies  of  some  civic  association 
or  church  or  sorority  or  garden  club 
or  cultural  auxiliary  to  raise  money 
for  a  worthy  cause. 

The  file  on  American  cookery  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  full  of 
these  works,  tucked  in  among  such 
unrelated  but  nevertheless  fascinating 
tomes  as  Samoan  House  Building, 
Cooking  and  Tattooing,  and  Cooking 
People  (recipes  from,  not  for  prep- 
aration of,  homo  sapiens  I .  Taken 
together,  good  lady  cookbooks  prob- 


ably offer  the  truest  expression 
American     cuisine,  immortalizi 
Fanny's  fried  chicken  and  Minni 
meatballs.  So  the  good  ladies  are  p 
forming  a  valuable  service,  beyoa 
raising  money  for  the  new  hospitl 
wing  or  a  bed  of  petunias  on  the 
lage  green,  when  they  come  out  wh 
Kitchen  Auditions:  A  Cookbook  jr 
Bands  and  Cheering  Squads;  Heai  < 
ly  Cooking  from  Space  City,  U.S. 
and  What  Aria  Cooking?  This  in 
published  by  the  San  Francisco  C' 
era  Association,  includes  a  recipe  fr 
Die  Meistersalad.  Not  to  be  outdor. 
the  Junior  Committee  for  the  Cle\- 
land  Orchestra  has  published  boi 
Bach's  Lunch  and  Bach  For  Moi. 
And  don't  forget  Cuisine  d'Amoi. 
put  out  (most  inappropriately,  ot 
feels )  by  the  Catholic  Daughters  f 
America.   The   Florence  Crittenti 
home  for  unwed  mothers,  the  Culvr 
Mothers'  Club  for  wed  ones,  ii 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revol- 
tion,  all  have  visited  their  lardt- 
and  returned  with  news  on  what  \ 
really  eat. 

The  menus  of  the  rich  have  pass  1 
into  history.  Extravaganzas  like  t' 
horseback  dinner  held  at  the  turn  f 
the  century,  where  thirty  membe; 
of  the  New  York  Riding  Club  we; 
served  a  fourteen-course  meal  wli  > 
mounted  on  their  steeds,  survive 
footnotes  to  the  Gilded  Age.  F 
these  records  from  the  middle  clr- 
have  proved  very  perishable. 

"The  great  fascination  of  the: 
early  regional  cookery  books  for  ci- 
lectors  and  local  historians  is  the 
elusiveness.  Seldom  copyrighted,  sol 
locally,  usually  to  acquaintances  f 
tlie  ladies  whose  recipes  appear,  th|l 


ave  generally  not  been  considered 
brary  fare,"  writes  the  aptly  named 
largaret  Cook  in  From  Americas 
'.haritahle  Cooks:  A  Bibliography  of 
'und-Raising  Cook  Books  Published 
1  the  United  States  (1861-1915). 
iS  far  as  Cook  was  able  to  ascertain, 
le  first  good  lady  cookbook  pub- 
shed  in  the  United  States  appeared 
1  Philadelphia  in  186-k  Called  A 
'oetical  Cook-Book,  its  purpose  was 
)  raise  money  to  help  the  Civil  War 
ounded. 

"I  request  you  will  prepare/To 
our  own  taste  the  bill  of  fare; /at 
resent,  if  to  judge  I'm  able,/  the 
nest  works  are  of  the  table.  .  .  ." 
TOte  author  MJM  in  a  style  that 
3t  a  standard  for  the  many  ladies 
'ho  were  to  follow  in  her  literary 
nd  culinary  footsteps. 
►  "The  recipes  .  .  .  reflect  the  cook- 
ig  fashions  of  the  period  in  various 
arts  of  the  United  States  more  ac- 
urately  than  the  standard  works 
y  professional  authors.  .  .  .  [They] 
hronicle  the  transition  from  wood- 
urning  stove  to  gas  and  electric  ap- 
liances,  and  the  development  of  re- 
rigeration  and  commercially  canned 
r  pre-packaged  foods.  Roast  snipe 
nd  woodcock,  quail  and  pheasant, 
arbecued  suckling  pig,  suet  and 
hortleberry  puddings,  calfs  head 
3up  and  calf's  foot  gelatin,  rabbit 
nd  squirrel  pies,  brandied  peaches 
nd  homemade  wines:  all  have  a 
lace  in  the  cook  books  published  in 
le  small  towns  of  America  before 
le  First  World  War,"  Cook  writes. 


r 


HE  COOKBOOKS  do  indeed 
chronicle  the  rise  of  pre- 
packaged foods,  in  particular 
(  -— -  the  astonishing  number  of 
,  hings  people  began  to  encase  in 
;  ell-0.  A  Lime  Jello  Salad  from  the 
^ellesley  Teachers  Association's 
ookbook.  Cooking  With  Class,  is  a 
la^^ic  of  the  genre,  calling  as  it  does 
jr  lime  Jell-0  (of  course),  half  a 
ound  of  miniature  marshmallows, 
rushed  pineapple,  cottage  cheese, 
laraschino  cherries,  pecans,  etc. 
Another  recipe  is  a  salad  that  calls 
or  cherry  gelatin  and  red  cinnamon 
andies. 

The  early  good  lady  cookbooks 
I  late  themselves  not  only  by  recipes 


that  begin,  "Take  one  gallon  fresh 
pig's  blood,"  but  also  by  material 
such  as  this  "Recipe  for  a  New  Bride 
on  How  to  Keep  a  Man": 

Be  careful  not  to  beat  him  as  you 
would  an  egg  or  cream,  for  beat- 
ing ivill  make  him  tough  and  apt 
to  froth  at  the  mouth. . .  .Do  not 
soak  him  in  liquor.  .  . .  Need  him, 
need  his  dough  and  save  some  for 
the  little  dumplings. 

The  little  dumplings  grew  up  to 
put  out  their  own  cookbooks,  and 
nowhere  under  more  trying  circum- 
stances than  the  one  published  in 
1949  by  The  American  Women  in 
Blockaded  Berlin.  Operation  Vittles 
included  a  recipe  for  Block-Ade  that 
probably  Blocked  Out  the  whole  ex- 
perience. After  meeting  the  needs  of 
nutrition  with  two  cans  of  fruit  cock- 
tail and  throwing  in  a  cup  of  sugar 
for  sweetening,  the  ladies  got  down 
to  the  real  stuff:  two  bottles  of  cog- 
nac, six  bottles  of  red  wine,  six  bot- 
tles of  white  wine,  and  six  bottles  of 
champagne. 

Operation  Vittles,  like  other  fund- 
raising  cookbooks,  provides  histori- 
cal notes  not  to  be  found  in  the  stan- 
dard texts: 

"Little  Vittles"  is  what  we  now 
call  the  extra-curricular  project 
of  one  pilot  ivho  began  dropping 
candy,  via  handkerchief  para- 
chutes to  the  children  watching 
the  planes  landing  at  Tempelhof. 
. . .  There's  an  unwritten  laiv  that 


<^Yesiderit  "^agari's  Favorite 
'■MacaYbtii  and  Cheese 


says  "For  children  only!"  This 
was  ignored  by  one  grown-up 
who  refused  the  children  entrance 
to  his  garden  where  one  little 
parachute  lay.  He  ivas  imme- 
diately and  thoroughly  dealt  with 
by  200  assorted  German  parents 
and  children. 

The  ladies  also  tell  of  how,  when 
the  blockade  cut  their  electricity  to 
only  a  few  hours  a  day,  they  took  to 
finishing  the  cooking  process  by 
tucking  the  hot  pots  under  the  bed- 
covers. Even  more  ingenious  was  the 
journey  of  a  leg  of  lamb  that  one 
housewife  cooked  in  borrowed  ovens, 
moving  from  one  sector  to  another  to 
take  advantage  of  ths  staggered  elec- 
tricity. It  took,  she  proudly  claims,^ 
a  record  twenty-two  hours. 

Recipes  from  the  exotic  and  theS 
famous  are  always  prized  by  the 
good  ladies  (one  reason  why  White 
House  recipes  are  always  in  de- 
mand ) .  And  nowhere  will  you  find 
a  more  intriguing  glimpse  into  the 
kitchens  of  the  famous  and  the  for- 
eign than  in  Washington,  D.C.  Who 
could  say  nay  when  offered  the  Lips 
of  the  Beauty,  a  confection  contrib- 
uted by  Madame  Urguplu  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  Republic  of  Turkey  to 
As  You  Like  It,  published  in  1959 
by  Washington's  Seton  Guild?  But  if 
the  allure  of  Madame  Urguplu's  rec- 
ipe lay  in  its  name,  in  most  instances 
the  allure  is  in  the  name  of  the 
contributor.  In  1890,  The  W ashing- 
ton  Cook  Book — Statesmen's  Dishes 
opened  its  pages  with  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Harrison's  recipe  for  Clear  Soup, 
later  revealing  the  secrets  of  her  fish 
chowder,  sausage  rolls,  and  fig  pud- 
ding. 

By  1959  and  As  You  Like  It, 
past  and  potential  First  Ladies  were 
crowding  each  other  off  the  page: 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Huckle- 
berry Pudding,  Mrs.  Eisenhower's 
Sugar  Cookies,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son's Wheaties  Coconut  Cookies,  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Nixon's  Shrimp  Su- 
perb. Mrs.  Nixon's  shrimp  finished 
up  with  an  original  touch:  it  was 
topped  with  crushed  potato  chips. 

And  here's  a  coincidence  for  you: 
three  years  later,  when  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  was  solicited  for  a  recipe 
for  the  Jango  Mess  Kit,  put  out  by 
the  Junior  Army-Navy  Guild  Orga- 


WHAT  ARIA  COOKING? 


nization,  she  offered  her  Baked  Sea- 
food Casserole,  which  listed  among 
its  ingredients.  "Two  cups  coarsely 
chopped  potato  chips."  Will  glamour 
and  cultivation  like  that  ever  return 
to  the  \^liite  House? 

The  Mess  Kit  is  a  classic.  Besides 
Jackie's  potato-chip  casserole,  it 
shares  with  us  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  rec- 
ipe for  Savory  Lemon  Pats.  It  also 
contains  the  definitive  example  of  how 
some  women,  trapped  by  a  request  for 
a  recipe,  can  make  a  great  piece  of 
work  out  of  cooking  a  hotdog.  One's 
heart  goes  out  to  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor,  coming  home  from  a  hard 
day  at  war  in  time  to  observe  the 
efforts  of  his  wife,  Lydia,  to  produce 
her  specialty,  "Not-So-Lowly  Frank- 
furter Sandwiches": 


*  Split  open  completely  6  frank- 
rjurter  rolls. 

Put  goodly  amount  of  butter 
in  a  large  heavy  skillet. 

Cut  open  6  frankfurters  and 
fry  lightly  in  butter  on  both  sides. 
Puncture,  but  they  will  curl  any- 
how! [The  exclamation  is  from 
the  beleaguered  Mrs.  Taylor.] 
Remove.  Brow  [sic]  cut  sides  of 
rolls  slightly  in  hot  butter  in 
skillet.  Put  frankfurters  in  hot 
rolls,  spread  with  little  mustard  if 
desired  and  serve  immediately. 


ALMOST  every  good  lady  col- 
lection contains  at  least  one 
attempt  to  reinvent  the  hot- 
dog,  be  it  Hot  Dog  Toasties 
or  Wieny  Beanies,  but  some  celeb- 
rities have  brought  the  same  knack 
to  other  dishes.  Here  are  Martina 
Navratilova's  ingredients  for  Brat 
Pie,  given  to  A  Taste  of  Palm 
Springs,  published  in  1979  to  bene- 
fit Desert  Hospital:  two  cartons 
Dannon  fruit  yogurt,  one  small  (eight- 
ounce  )  carton  Cool  Whip,  one  gra- 
ham-cracker pie  shell.  After  telling 
the  reader  to  fold  the  first  two  ingre- 
dients together  and  pour  them  into 
the  third.  Ms.  ISavratilova  completes 
her  culinary  obligation  by  suggest- 
ing that  in  decorating  the  pie  the 
reader  should  '"Use  imagination." 
Billie  Jean  King's  recipe  for"B.J.K."s 
Nuts  To  You,"  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, combines  one  package  instant 
pistachio  pudding  mix,  one  large  can 


crushed  pineapple  (  undrained ) ,  one 
cup  miniature  marshmallows,  one 
cup  chopped  walnuts,  and  one  large 
carton  Cool  Whip. 

In  perhaps  an  excess  of  political 
enthusiasm,  a  group  from  Illinois 
published  an  entire  volume  devoted 
to  the  recipes  of  the  wife  of  (now 
former)  Illinois  Senator  Adlai  Ste- 
venson, and  the  Stevenson  family's 
eating  habits.  In  Adlai' s  Nancy — Her 
Potpourri,  "compiled  and  published 
by  Adlai's  and  Nancy's  Friends."  we 
learn  that  if  we  are  ever  to  invite 
the  pair  for  the  evening,  it  is  best  to 
remember  that  "Neither  Ad,  the  chil- 
dren nor  I  can  imagine  living  with- 
out cheese."  And  if  the  ex-senator 
should  drop  by  alone,  well,  it  is  a  re- 
lief to  know  that  "ham  and  Swiss 
cheese  on  rye  is  Ad's  sandwich  pref- 
erence." 

Not  all  the  jokes  in  the  good  lady 
collections  are  inadvertent.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  recipe  for  Elephant 
Stew  From  the  Galleys  of  Nantucket 
put  out  by  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  1969: 

1  medium  sized  elephant 
'^Broivn  gravy  to  cover 

Salt  and  pepper 

2  rabbits  (optional) 

Cut  elephant  into  bite-sized 
pieces.  This  should  take  about 
two  months.  Add  gravy  and  cook 
about  4  weeks  at  465  degrees. 
This  will  serve  3,000  people.  If 
more  are  expected,  two  rabbits 
may  be  added,  but  do  this  only  if 
necessary,  as' most  people  do  not 
like  to  find  hare  in  their  stew. 

Occasionally  men  get  into  the  act. 
as  did  the  gentleman  contributor  to 
Bach's  Lunch  who  timed  his  barbe- 
cued pork  chops  by  martinis.  One 
martini  and  it  was  time  to  turn  them, 
two  martinis  and  they  (and  the  cook) 
were  done. 

The  Junior  League  of  America  is 
the  IBM  of  fund-raising  cookbooks. 
Late  off  the  mark  ( the  first  Junior 
League  cookbook  that  national  head- 
quarters has  any  record  of  was  pub- 
lished in  Phoenix.  Arizona,  in  1922). 
they  ha\e  been  making  up  for  it  ever 
since.  Cookbooks  are  second  only  to 
the  thrift  shops  as  a  source  of  funds 
for  the  Junior  League,  earning  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1980-81.  From  A 
Taste  of  Oregon  to  Wichita's  Sun- 


flower  Sampler  to  Applehood  a.t 
Mother  Pie  from  upstate  New  Yoi 
the  books  reflect  a  growing  sophis- 
cation  about  food.  There  are  sti 
recipes  that  demand  the  presence 
miniature    marshmallows  bobbi 
about  in  a  sea  of  Jell-0,  but  they  a 
being  edged  out  by  others  that  c 
for  fresh  ingredients  and  some  dt 
ication  to  the  arts  of  cooking  an 
eating. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  moui 
the  passing  of  canned  peas,  it  woul 
be  a  shame  if  the  cookbooks  we 
to  lose  their  regional  flavor.  The  sp 
it  of  Texas  stomps  its  way  off  t 
page  in  the  Junior  League  of  Austii 
cookbook.  The  Collection,  where  y 
will  find  a  recipe  for  a  candy  callu 
Self-Made  Millionaires,  and  also  re 
ipes  for  Aggression  Cookies,  Opule 
Asparagus,  and  Machismo  Barbeqr 
Sauce. 


IX  The  Parish  House  Cookboo 
put  out  by  the  women  of  Hu 
gar's  Church.  Bridgetown,  V: 
ginia.  in  1959.  the  recipes  a 
handwritten.  Mrs.  Bell  s  turnove 
will  be  forever  a  mystery  because 
Mrs.  BelFs  unreadable  writing,  b 
neater  hands  have  transcribed  tl 
recipes  for  Sweet  Potato  Biscuil 
Baked  Smithfield  Ham,  Roast  Wi 
Duck,  Turnip  Greens,  Corn  Puddin 
and  Scalloped  Oysters. 

How  can  we  resist  Miss  Florence 
Cake,  when  a  note  following  the  re 
ipe  explains  that  "This  is  an  o 
recipe,  served  in  the  gay  nineties  1 
Mrs.  Lindley  of  Bell  Grove  Plant 
tion  near  Eastville  and  more  recent 
at  Brownsville  by  Esther  Dick  Brc 
ley." 

You  can  hear  the  porch  door  slar 
see  the  gently  rounded  ladies  stan 
ing  at  their  stoves,  flour  sifted 
smudges  of  white  over  their  aproi 
and  patching  their  arms  as  they  pr 
pare  to  serve  the  cause,  offering  i; 
recipes  for  the  food  they  do  so  wel 
brandied  peaches — "the  best  branc 
to  use  for  these  is  'the  best  bra 
dy'  '* — sand  tarts  and  fruit  cake 
sugar  and  spice  cookies,  candy  app 
pie,  plum  pudding  and  trifle,  shor 
bread,  bitter  orange  marmalade,  w 
termelon  pickle  ... 
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If  Swissair  were  an  average  airline, 
jt  would  crowd  40  more  seats  on 

its  747's»  Which,  of  course,  would  mean  forty 
more  passengers.  Very  good  for  our  profits. 
Not  very  good  for  your  comfort.  And  comfort 
is  one  big  reason  people  come  to  Swissair. 
Especially  on  long  flights. 

Our  entire  worldwide  fleet  of  widebody  jets 
has  one  less  seat  per  row  in  economy  than 
most  other  airlines .  This  stems  from  an  attitude 
And  that  is:  widebody  aircraft  shouldn't  just 
carry  more  people  -  they  should  carry  more 
people  more  comfortably.  As  it  turns  out, 
providing  more  room  works  to  our  advantage 
as  well  as  yours. 

For  Swissair  passengers  become  Swissair 
enthusiasts  -  giving  us  the  highest  percentage 
of  repeat  traffic  of  any  international  airline. 

No,  Swissair  is  not  your  average  airline. 

Swissair  departs  worldwide  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Toronto  and  Montreal . 

Just  call  your  travel  agent  or  swissairj 


IS  NATURE 
TOO  GOOD  FORUSI 


[t's  not  much  of  an  environment  if  you  can't  get  in. 


by  William  Tucker 


ROBABLY  nothing  has  been  more  central 
to  the  environmental  movement  than 
the  concept  of  wilderness.  "In  wild- 
ness  is  the  preservation  of  the  world," 
ivrote  Thoreau,  and  environmental  writers  and 
speakers  have  intoned  his  message  repeatedly, 
^^^ilderness,  in  the  environmental  pantheon, 
"epresents  a  particular  kind  of  sanctuary  in 
vhich  all  true  values — that  is,  all  nonhuman  val- 
aes — are  reposited.  Wildernesses  are  often  de- 
;cribed  as  "temples,"  "churches,"  and  "sacred 
?round"^ — refuges  for  the  proposed  "new  re- 
igion  '  based  on  environmental  consciousness. 
Carrying  the  religious  metaphor  to  the  ex- 
reme,  one  of  the  most  famous  essays  of  the 
invironmental  era  holds  the  Judeo-Christian 
"eligion  responsible  for  "ecological  crisis." 

The  wilderness  issue  also  has  a  political 
idge.  Since  1964,  long-standing  preservation 
iroups  like  the  Wilderness  Society  and  the 
5ierra  Club  have  been  pressuring  conservation 
igencies  like  the  National  Forest  Service  and 
he  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  put  large 
racts  of  their  holdings  into  permanent  "wil- 
ierness  designation-,"  countering  the  "multiple 
:se"  concept  that  was  one  of  the  cornerstones 
)f  the  Conservation  Era  of  the  early  1900s. 

Preservation  and  conservation  groups  have 
Deen  at  odds  since  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
ind  the  rift  between  them  has  been  a  major 
;ontroversy  of  environmentalism.  The  leaders 
jf  the  Conservation  Movement — most  notably 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Giiford  Pinchot.  and  John 
^^esley  Powell — called  for  rational,  efficient 
Jevelopment  of  land  and  other  natural  re- 


sources: multiple  use,  or  reconciling  compet- 
ing uses  of  land,  and  also  "highest  use,"  or 
forfeiting  more  immediate  profits  from  land 
development  for  more  lasting  gains.  Preserva- 
tionists, on  the  other  hand,  the  followers  of 
California  woodsman  John  Muir,  have  advo- 
cated protecting  land  in  its  natural  state,  set- 
ting aside  tracts  and  keeping  them  inviolate. 
"Wilderness  area"  battles  have  become  one 
of  the  hottest  political  ■  issues  of  the  day,  es- 
pecially in  western  states — the  current  "Sage- 
brush Revolt"  comes  to  mind — where  large 
quantities  of  potentially  commercially  usable 
land  are  at  stake. 


THE  TERM  "wilderness"  generally  con- 
notes mountains,  trees,  clear  streams, 
rushing  waterfalls,  grasslands,  or 
parched  deserts,  but  the  concept  has 
been  institutionalized  and  has  a  careful  legal 
definition  as  well.  The  one  given  by  the  1964 
Wilderness  Act,  and  that  most  environmen- 
talists favor,  is  that  wilderness  is  an  area 
"where  man  is  a  visitor  but  does  not  remain." 
People  do  not  "leave  footprints  there,"  wilder- 
ness exponents  often  say.  Wildernesses  are, 
most  importantly,  areas  in  which  evidence  of 
human  activity  is  excluded;  they  need  not  have 
any  particular  scenic,  aesthetic,  or  recreational 
value.  The  values,  as  environmentalists  usually 
say,  are  "ecological" — which  means,  roughly 
translated,  that  natural  systems  are  allowed  to 
operate  as  free  from  human  interference  as 
possible. 
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The  concept  of  excluding  human  acth-ity 
is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  One  of  the  major 
issues  in  wilderness  areas  has  been  whether 
or  not  federal  agencies  should  fight  forest 
fires.  The  general  decision  has  been  that  they 
should  not,  except  in  cases  where  other  lands 
are  threatened.  The  federal  agencies  also  do 
not  fight  the  fires  with  motorized  vehicles, 
\\hich  are  prohibited  in  wilderness  areas  ex- 
cept in  extreme  emergencies.  Thus  in  recent 
years  both  the  National  Forest  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  have  taken  to  letting 
forest  fires  burn  unchecked,  to  the  frequent 
alarm  of  tourists.  The  defense  is  that  many 
forests  require  periodic  leveling  by  fire  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  new  growth.  There  are 
some  pine  trees,  for  instance,  whose  cones  will 
break  open  and  scatter  their  seeds  only  when 
burned.  This  theoretical  justification  has  won 
some  converts,  but  very  few  in  the  timber  com- 
panies, which  bridle  at  watching  millions  of 
board-feet  go  up  in  smoke  when  their  o^vn 
"harvesting"  of  mature  forests  has  the  same 
effect  in  clearing  the  way  for  new  gro^rth  and 
does  less  damage  to  forest  soils. 

The  effort  to  set  aside  permanent  wilderness 
areas  on  federal  lands  began  with  the  National 
Forest  Service  in  the  1920s.  The  first  perma- 
nent reservation  was  in  the  Gila  National  For- 
est in  New  Mexico.  It  was  set  aside  by  a  young 
Forest  Service  officer  named  Aldo  Leopold,  who 
was  later  to  write  A  Sand  County  Almanac. 
which  has  become  one  of  the  bibles  of  the 
wilderness  movement.  Robert  Marshall,  an- 
other Forest  Service  officer,  continued  the  pro- 
gram, and  by  the  1950s  nearly  14  million  of 
the  National  Forest  System's  186  million  acres 
had  been  administratively  designated  wilder- 
ness preserves. 

Leopold  and  Marshall  liad  been  disillusioned 
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by  one  of  the  first  great  efforts  at  "game  m 
agement"  under  the  National  Forest  Sers  ice 
carried  out  in  the  Kaibab  Plateau,  just  nort 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  As  early  as  1906  fed- 
eral officials  began  a  program  of  "predate 
control"  to  increase  the  deer  population  in  the 
area.  Mountain  lions,  wolves,  coyotes,  and  b 
cats  were  systematically  hunted  and  trappe 
by  game  ofl&cials.  By  1920.  the  program 
peared  to  be  spectacularly  successful.  The  dee 
population,  formerly  numbering  4.000,  ha 
grown  to  almost  100.000.  But  it  was  realiz 
too  late  that  it  was  the  range's  limited  fo 
resources  that  ^\■ould  threaten  the  deer's  ex 
istence.  During  two  severe  winters,  in  1924- 
26.  60  percent  of  the  herd  died,  and  by  1939 
the  population  had  shrunk  to  only  10.000.  Deer 
populations  (  unlike  human  populations  i  av 
found  to  have  no  way  of  putting  limits  on  their 
own  reproduction.  The  case  is  stiU  cited  as 
the  classic  example  of  the  "boom  and  bust' 
disequilibrium  that  comes  from  thoughtless  in 
tervention  in  an  ecological  svstem. 

The  idea  of  setting  aside  as  wilderness  areas 
larger  and  larger  segments  of  federally  con- 
trolled lands  began  to  gain  more  support  from 
the  old  preservation  groups.  In  part,  this  camt 
from  preservationists'  growing  realization 
during  the  1950s,  that  they  had  not  won  the 
battle  during  the  Conservation  Era.  and  that 
the  national  forests  were  not  parks  that  would 
be  protected  forever  from  commercial  activity, 

Pinchot's  plan  for  practicing  "conservation" 
in  the  western  forests  was  to  encourage  a  part' 
nersliip  between  the  government  and  large  in 
dustry.  In  order  to  discourage  overcutting  and 
destructive  competition,  he  formulated  a  plan 
that  would  promote  conservation  activities 
among  the  larger  timber  companies  while 
placing  large  segments  of  the  western  forests 
under  federal  control.  It  was  a  classic  case  of 
"market  restriction,"  carried  out  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  larger  businesses  and  government. 
Only  the  larger  companies,  Pinchot  reasoned 
could  generate  the  profits  that  would  allow 
them  to  cut  their  forest  holdings  sloiily  so  that 
the  trees  would  have  time  to  grow  back.  In 
order  to  ensure  these  profit  margins,  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  would  hold  most  of  its 
timber  lands  out  of  the  market  for  some  time 
Tliis  would  hold  up  the  price  of  timber  and 
prevent  a  rampage  through  the  forests  by 
smaller  companies  trying  to  beat  small  profit 
margins  by  cutting  everything  in  sight.  Then, 
in  later  years,  the  federal  lands  would  grad^ 
ually  be  worked  into  the  "sustained  yield' 
cycles,  and  timber  rights  put  up  for  sale.  It 
was  when  the  national  forests  finally  came  up 
for  cutting  in  the  1950s  that  the  old  preserva 
tion  groups  began  to  react. 
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The  battle  was  fought  in  Congress.  The  1960 
Muhiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  tried  to 
reaffirm  principles  of  the  Conservation 
Movement.  But  the  wilderness  groups  had  their 
day  in  1961  with  the  passing  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  The  law  required  all  the  federal  land- 
management  agencies — the  National  Forest 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — to  review  all  their 
holdings,  keeping  in  mind  that  "wilderness" 
now  constituted  a  valid  alternative  in  the  "mul- 
tiple use"  concept — even  though  the  concept  of 
wilderness  is  essentially  a  rejection  of  the  idea 
of  multiple  use.  The  Forest  Service,  with  190 
million  acres,  and  the  Park  Service  and  Fish 
ind  Wildlife  Service,  each  with  about  35  mil- 
ion  acres,  were  all  given  twenty  years  to  start 
designating  wilderness  areas.  At  the  time,  only 
14.5  million  acres  of  National  Forest  System 
and  were  in  wilderness  designations. 


THE  RESULTS  have  been  mixed.  The  wil- 
derness cpncept  appears  valid  if  it  is 
recognized  for  what  it  is — an  attempt 
to  create  what  are  essentially  "ecolog- 
I  cal  museums"  in  scenic  and  biologically  sig- 
I  lificant  areas  of  these  lands.  But  "wilderness," 
I  n  the  hands  of  environmentalists,  has  become 
I  in  all-purpose  tool  for  stopping  economic  ac- 
ivity  as  well.  This  is  particularly  crucial  now 
!  )ecause  of  the  many  mineral  and  energy  re- 
.  ources  available  on  western  lands  that  envi- 
onmentalists  are  trying  to  push  through  as 
vilderness  designations.  The  original  legisla- 
;  ion  specified  that  lands  were  to  be  surveyed 
'  or  valuable  mineral  resources  before  they 
i  vere  put  into  wilderness  preservation.  Yet  with 
:  0  much  land  being  reviewed  at  once,  these 
nventories  have  been  sketchy  at  best.  And 
;  mce  land  is  locked  up  as  wilderness,  it  be- 
^  ;omes  illegal  even  to  explore  it  for  mineral  or 
!  -nergy  resources. 

Thus  the  situation  in  western  states — where 
;  he  federal  government  still  owns  68  percent 
if  the  land,  counting  Alaska — has  in  recent 
ears  become  a  race  between  mining  com- 
■  tanies  trying  to  prospect  under  severely  re- 
tricted  conditions,  and  environmental  groups 
rying  to  lock  the  doors  to  resource  develop- 
^  nent  for  good.  This  kind  of  permanent  pres- 
rvation — the  antithesis  of  conservation — will 
i  irobably  have  enormous  effects  on  our  future 
i  aternational  trade  in  energy  and  mineral 
t  esources. 

j    At  stake  in  both  the  national  forests  and  the 
i  5ureau  of  Land  Management  holdings  are 
j  diat  are  called  the  "roadless  areas."  Environ- 
lentalists  call  these  lands  "de  facto  wilder- 
ess,"  and  say  that  because  they  have  not  yet 


been  explored  or  developed  for  resources  they 
should  not  be  explored  and  developed  in  the 
future.  The  Forest  Service  began  its  Roadless 
Area  Resources  Evaluation  (rare)  in  1972, 
while  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  be- 
gan four  years  later  in  1976,  after  Congress 
brought  its  174  million  acres  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  1964  act.  The  Forest  Service  is 
studying  62  million  roadless  acres,  while  the 
BLM  is  reviewing  24  million. 

In  1974  the  Forest  Service  recommended 
that  15  million  of  the  50  million  acres  then 
under  study  be  designated  as  permanent  wil- 
derness. Environmental  groups,  which  wanted 
much  more  set  aside,  immediately  challenged 
the  decision  in  court.  Naturally,  they  had  no 
trouble  finding  flaws  in  a  study  intended  to 
cover  such  a  huge  amount  of  land,  and  in  1977 
the  Carter  administration  decided  to  start  over 
with  a  "rare  ii"  study,  completed  in  1979. 
This  has  also  been  challenged  by  a  consortium 
of  environmental  groups  that  include  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  and  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council.  The  rare  ii  report 
also  recommended  putting  about  15  million 
acres  in  permanent  wilderness,  with  36  million 
released  for  development  and  11  million  held 
for  further  study.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement is  not  scheduled  to  complete  the  study 
of  its  24  million  acres  until  1991. 

The  effects  of  this  campaign  against  re- 
source development  have  been  powerful.  From 
1972  to  1980,  the  price  of  a  Douglas  fir  in 
Oregon  increased  500  percent,  largely  due  to 
the  delays  in  timber  sales  from  the  national 
forests  because  of  the  battles  over  wilderness 
areas.  Over  the  decade,  timber  production 
from  the  national  forests  declined  slightly,  put- 
ting far  more  pressure  on  the  timber  industry's 
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vation.  \^  hat  I  am  questioning  is  the  argument 
that  wilderness  is  a  value  against  which  every 
other  human  activity  must  be  judged,  and  that 
human  beings  are  somehow  unworthy  of  the 
landscape.  The  wilderness  has  been  equated 
with  freedom,  but  there  are  many  different 
ideas  about  what  constitutes  freedom.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  saying  was  that  "city  air 
makes  a  man  free,"  meaning  that  the  harsh 
social  burdens  of  medieval  feudalism  vanished 
once  a  person  escaped  into  the  heady  anonym- 
ity of  a  metropolitan  community.  \S  hen  city 
planner  Jane  Jacobs,  autlior  of  The  Death  and 
Life  of  Great  American  Cities,  was  asked  by  an 
.nterviewer  if  "overpopulation"  and  "crowding 
into  large  cities"  weren't  making  social  prison- 
ers of  us  all,  her  simple  reply  was:  "Have  you 
ever  lived  in  a  small  town?" 


IT  ^rAY  SEEM  unfair  to  itemize  the  personal 
idiosyncrasies  of  people  who  feel  com- 
fortable only  in  wilderness,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  environmental  move- 
ment has  been  shaped  by  many  people  who 
literally  spent  years  of  their  lives  living  in 
isolation.  John  Muir,  the  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  movement  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
spent  almost  ten  years  living  alone  in  the  Sierra 
Mountains  while  learning  to  be  a  trail  guide. 
David  Brower.  who  headed  the  Sierra  Club  for 
over  a  decade  and  later  broke  with  it  to  found 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  also  spent  years  as  a 
mountaineer.  Gary  Snyder,  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  environmental  movement,  has  lived 
much  of  his  life  in  wilderness  isolation  and 
has  also  spent  several  years  in  a  Zen  monas- 
tery. All  these  people  far  outdid  Thoreau  in 
their  desire  to  get  a  little  perspective  on  the 
w"orld.  There  is  nothing  reprehensible  in  this, 
and  the  literature  and  philosophy  that  emerge 
from  such  experiences  are  often  admirable. 
But  it  seems  questionable  to  me  that  the  ethic 
that  comes  out  of  this  wilderness  isolation — 
and  the  sense  of  ownership  of  natural  land- 
scapes that  inevitably  follows — can  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  useful  national  philosophy. 


That  frontier  spirit 


THE  AMERICAN  frontier  is  generally 
agreed  to  have  closed  down  physically 
in  1890.  the  year  the  last  Indian  Ter- 
ritory of  Oklahoma  was  opened  for 
settlement.  After  that,  the  Conservation  Move- 
ment arose  quickly  to  protect  the  remaining 
resources  and  wilderness  from  heedless  strip- 
ping and  development.  Along  with  this  came 
a  significant  psychological  change  in  the  na- 


tional character,  as  the  "frontier  spirit"  dimin- 
ished and  social  issues  attracted  greater  atten- 
tion. The  Progressive  Movement,  the  Social 
Gospel  among  religious  groups,  Populism,  and 
Conservation  all  arose  in  quick  succession  im- 
mediately after  the  "closing  of  the  frontier." 
It  seems  fair  to  say  that  it  was  only  after  the 
frontier  had  been  settled  and  the  sense  of 
endless  possibilities  that  came  with  open  spaces 
had  been  constricted  in  the  national  conscious- 
ness that  the  country  started  "growing  up." 

Does  this  mean  the  new  environmental  con- 
sciousness has  arisen  because  we  are  once 
again  "running  out  of  space"?  I  doubt  it. 
Anyone  taking  an  airplane  across  almost  any 
part  of  the  country  is  inevitably  struck  by  how 
much  greenery  and  open  territory  remain,  and 
how  little  room  our  towns  and  cities  really 
occupy.  The  amount  of  standing  forest  in  the 
country,  for  example,  has  not  diminished  ap- 
preciably over  the  last  fifty  years,  and  is  75 
percent  of  what  it  was  in  1620.  In  addition, 
as  environmentalists  constantly  remind  us, 
trees  are  "renewable  resources."  If  they  con- 
tinue to  be  handled  intelligently,  the  forests 
^vill  always  grow  back.  As  farming  has  moved 
out  to  the  Great  Plains  of  the  Middle  West, 
many  eastern  areas  that  were  once  farmed  have 
reverted  back  to  trees.  Though  mining  opera- 
tions can  permanently  scar  hillsides  and  plains, 
they  are  usually  very  limited  in  scope  i  and  as 
often  as  not.  it  is  the  roads  leading  to  these 
mines  that  environmentalists  find  most  objec- 
tionable ) . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  w  ilderness  ethic  has 
actually  represented  an  attempt  psychologically 
to  reopen  the  American  frontier.  We  have  been 
desperate  to  maintain  belief  in  unlimited,  un- 
charted vistas  within  our  borders,  a  preoccupa- 
tion that  has  eclipsed  the  permanent  shrinking 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  outside.  Why  else 
would  it  be  so  necessary  to  preserve  such  huge 
tracts  of  "roadless  territory"  simply  because 
they  are  now-  roadless,  regardless  of  their 
scenic,  recreational,  or  aesthetic  values?  The 
environmental  movement,  amorig  other  things, 
has  been  a  rather  backward-looking  effort  to 
recapture  America's  lost  innocence. 

The  central  figure  in  this  effort  has  been 
the  backpacker.  The  backpacker  is  a  young, 
unprepossessing  person  (inevitably  white  and 
upper  middle  class  I  who  journeys  into  the 
wilderness  as  a  passive  obser\-er.  He  or  she 
brings  his  or  her  own  food,  treads  softly,  leaves 
no  litter,  and  has  no  need  to  make  use  of  any 
of  the  resources  at  hand.  Backpackers  bring 
all  the  necessary  accouterments  of  civiliza- 
tion with  them.  All  their  needs  have  been  met 
by  the  society  from  which  they  seek  tem- 
porary release.  The  backpacker  is  freed  from 
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the  need  to  support  himself  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  aesthetic  and  spiritual  values  that  are  made 
available  by  this  temporary  removal  from  the 
demands  of  nature.  Many  dangers — raging 
rivers  or  precipitous  cliffs,  for  instance — be- 
come -ought-out  adventures. 

Yet  once  the  backpacker  runs  out  of  sup- 
plies and  starts  using  resources  around  him 
— cutting  trees  for  firewood,  putting  up  a 
shelter  against  the  rain — he  is  violating  some 
aspect  of  the  federal  Wilderness  Act.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  issues  fought  in  the  national 
forests  revolves  around  tying  one's  horse  to  a 
tree.  Purists  claim  the  practice  should  be  for- 
bidden, since  it  may  leave  a  trodden  ring 
around  the  tree.  They  say  horses  should  be 
hobbled  and  allowed  to  graze  instead.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  National  Forest  Service  has 
come  under  pressure  from  environmental 
groups  to  enforce  this  restriction. 


ILDERNESSES,  then,  are  essentially 
parks  for  the  upper  middle  class. 
They  are  vacation  reserves  for 
people  who  want  to  rough  it — 
with  the  assurance  that  few  other  people  will 
have  the  time,  energy-,  or  means  to  follow 
them  into  the  solitude.  This  is  dramatically 
highlighted  in  one  Sierra  Club  book  that  shows 
a  picture  of  a  professorial  sort  of  individual 
backpacking  off  into  the  woods.  The  ironic 
caption  is  a  quote  from  Julius  \  iancour,  an 
official  of  the  ^^'estern  Council  of  Lumber  and 
Sawmill  Workers:  "The  inaccessible  wilder- 
ness and  primitive  areas  are  off  limits  to  most 
laboring  people.  We  must  have  access.  .  .  ." 
The  implication  for  Sierra  Club  readers  is: 
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"What  do  these  beer-drinking,  gun-totinf 
working  people  want  to  do  in  our  woods?" 

This  class-oriented  \"ision  of  wilderness 
an  upper-middle-class  preserve  is  further 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  oppos 
tion  to  wilderness  designations  comes  not  froi 
industry  but  from  o^^^lers  of  o£E-road  vehicle 
In  most  northern  rural  areas,  snowmobiles  ai 
now  regarded  as  the  greatest  invention  sine 
the  automobile,  and  people  are  ready  to  figl 
rather  than  stay  cooped  up  all  ^^-inte^  in  the 
houses.  It  seems  ludicrous  to  them  that  snoi 
mobiles  i  which  can't  be  said  even  to  endangi 
the  ground  i  should  be  restricted  from  vai 
tracts  of  land  so  that  the  occasional  city  visit( 
can  have  solitude  while  hiking  past  on  sno^ 
shoes. 

The  recent  Boundan,"  Waters  Canoe  Are 
controversy  in  northern  Minnesota  is  an 
cellent  example  of  the  conflict.  \^  hen  the 
was  first  designated  as  wilderness  in  196 
Congress  included  a  special  provision  that 
lowed  motorboats  into  the  entire  area.  By  th 
mid-1970s,  outboards  and  inboards  were  roan 
ing  all  over  the  wilderness,  and  en^^ronment^ 
groups  began  asking  that  certain  portions 
the  million-acre  preserve  be  set  aside  excli 
sively  for  canoes.  Local  residents  proteste 
vigorously,  arguing  that  fishing  expeditioi 
via  motorboats.  contributed  to  their  own  re< 
reation.  Nevertheless.  Congress  eventually  e? 
eluded  motorboats  from  670,000  acres  to  th 
north. 

A  more  even  split  would  seem  fairer, 
should  certainly  be  possible  to  accommodat 
both  forms  of  recreation  in  the  area,  and  thei 
is  as  much  to  be  said  for  canoeing  in  solitud 
as  there  is  for  making  rapid  expeditions  b 
powerboat.  The  natural  landscape  is  not  likel 
to  suffer  very  much  from  either  form  of  recn 
ation.  It  is  not  absolute  "ecological"  value 
that  are  really  at  stake,  but  simply  diSeren 
tastes  in  recreation. 


Not  entirely  natiir< 


AT  BOTTOM,  then,  the  mystique  of  th 
wilderness  has  been  little  more  tha 
a  re\-ival  of  Rousseau's  Romanticisr 
about  the  "state  of  nature."'  The 
tion  that  "onlv  in  wilderness  are  human  being 
truly  free."  a  credo  of  en%-ironmentalists, 
merely  a  variation  on  Rousseau's  dictum  the 
"man  is  born  free,  and  everwhere  he  is 
chains."  According  to  Rousseau,  only  social 
could  enslave  people,  and  only  in  the  "stat 
of  nature"'  was  the  "noble  savage" — the  pn 
occupation  of  so  many  early  explorers — a  fu 
filled  human  being. 


The  "noble  savage"  and  other  indigenous 
)eoples,  however,  have  been  carefully  excised 
rem  the  environmentalists*  vision.  Where  en- 
ironmental  efforts  have  encountered  primitive 
)eoples.  these  indigenous  residents  have  often 
)roved  one  of  the  biggest  problems.  One  of 
he  most  bitter  issues  in  Alaska  is  the  efforts 
)y  environmental  groups  to  restrict  Indians  in 
heir  hunting  practices. 

At  the  same  time,  few  modern  wilderness 
inthusiasts  could  imagine,  for  example,  the 
xperience  of  the  nineteenth-century  artist 
.  Ross  Browne,  who  wrote  in  Harper's  New 
ionthly  Magazine  after  visiting  the  Arizona 
erritories  in  1864: 

Sketching  in  Arizona  is  .  .  .  rather  a  tick- 
lish pursuit. .  . .  I  never  before  traveled 
through  a  country  in  which  I  was  com- 
pelled to  pursue  the  fine  arts  with  a  re- 
volver strapped  around  my  body,  a  double- 
barreled  shot-gun  lying  across  my  knees, 
and  half  a  dozen  soldiers  armed  iiith 
Sharpe's  carbines  keeping  guard  in  the  dis- 
tance. Even  with  all  the  safeguards  .  . .  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  on  occasions  of  this 
kind  I  frequently  looked  behind  to  see  how 
the  country  appeared  in  its  rear  aspect.  An 
artist  with  an  arrow  in  his  back  may  be  a 
very  picturesque  object...  but  I  would 
rather  draw  him  on  paper  than  sit  for  the 
portrait  myself. 

\  ilderness  today  means  the  land  after  the 
ndians  have  been  cleared  away  but  before 
he  settlers  have  arrived.  It  represents  an  at- 
?mpt  to  hold  that  particular  moment  forever 
rozen  in  time,  that  moment  when  the  vision- 
ry  American  settler  looked  out  on  the  land 
nd  imagined  it  as  an  empty  paradise,  waiting 
D  be  molded  to  our  vision. 

In  the  absence  of  the  noble  savage,  the  en- 
ironmentalist  substitutes  himself.  The  wilder- 
ess,  while  free  of  human  dangers,  becomes  a 
ind  of  basic-training  ground  for  upper-mid- 
le-class  values.  Hence  the  rise  of  "survival" 
roups,  where  college  kids  are  taken  out  into 
le  woods  for  a  week  or  two  and  let  loose  to 
rove  their  survival  instincts.  No  risks  are 
pared  on  these  expeditions.  Several  people 
ave  died  on  them,  and  a  string  of  lawsuits 
as  already  been  launched  by  parents  and 
urvivors  who  didnl  realize  how  seriously 
lese  survival  courses  were  being  taken. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  these  efforts  is  to  test 
pper-middle-class  values  against  the  natural 
nvironment.  "Survival"'  candidates  cannot 
unt.  kill,  or  use  much  of  the  natural  resources 
vailable.  The  true  test  is  whether  their  zero- 
egree  sleeping  bags  and  dried-food  kits  prove 
qual  to  the  hazards  of  the  tasks.  What  hap- 
ens  is  not  necessarily  related  to  nature.  One 


could  as  easily  test  survival  skills  by  turning 
a  person  loose  without  money  or  means  in 
New  York  City  for  three  days. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  efforts 
do  not  require  enormous  amounts  of  courage 
and  daring — "survival  skills."'  I  am  only  sug- 
gesting that  what  the  backpacker  or  survival 
hiker  encounters  is  not  entirely  "nature,"  and 
that  the  effort  to  go  "back  to  nature"  is  one 
that  is  carefully  circumscribed  by  the  most 
intensely  civilized  artifacts.  Irs  ing  Babbitt,  the 
early  twentieth-century  critic  of  Rousseau's 
Romanticism,  is  particularly  vigorous  in  his 
dissent  from  the  idea  of  civilized  people  going 
"back  to  nature."'  This  type,  he  says,  is  ac- 
tually "the  least  primitive  of  all  beings": 

JVe  have  seen  that  the  special  form  of  un- 
reality encouraged  by  the  aesthetic  roman- 
ticism of  Rousseau  is  the  dream  of  the 
simple  life,  the  return  to  a  nature  that  never 
existed,  and  that  this  dream  made  its  special 
appeal  to  an  age  that  was  suffering  from  an 
excess  of  artificiality  and  conventionalism. 

Babbitt  notes  shrewdly  that  our  concept  of 
the  "state  of  nature"  is  actually  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  productions  of  civilization. 
Most  primitive  peoples,  who  live  much  closer 
to  the  soil  than  we  do.  are  repelled  by  wilder- 
ness. The  American  colonists,  when  they  first 
encountered  the  unspoiled  landscape,  saw  noth- 
ing but  a  horrible  desert,  filled  with  savages. 

\^  hat  we  really  encounter  when  we  talk 
about  "wilderness,"  then,  is  one  of  the  highest 
products  of  civilization.  It  is  a  reserve  set  up 
to  keep  people  out.  rather  than  a  "state  of 
nature"'  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  "truly 
free.""  The  only  thing  that  makes  people  "free" 


"The  concept 
of  stewardship 
means  taking 
responsibility, 
not  simply 
letting  nature 
take  its 
course." 
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William  Tucker        such  a  reservation  is  that  they  can  leave 

 Tc  1\T  ATf  TPT?         much  behind  when  they  enter.  Xhose  who 

lo  i\Al  urviL     fj.y      gfgy       loiig  Hiid  out  how  spurious  this 
TOO  GOOD     "freedom"  is.  After  spending  a  year  in  a  cabin 
FOR  US?  north  Canadian  woods,  Elizabeth  Arthur 

wrote  in  Island  Sojourn:''''!  never  felt  so  com- 
pletely tied  to  objects,  resources,  and  the  tools 
to  shape  them  with." 

What  we  are  witnessing  in  the  environ- 
mental movement's  obsession  with  purified 
wilderness  is  what  has  often  been  called  the 
"pastoral  impulse."  The  image  of  nature  as 
unspoiled,  unspotted  wilderness  where  we  can 
go  to  learn  the  lessons  of  ecology  is  both  a 
product  of  a  complex,  technological  society 
and  an  escape  from  it.  It  is  this  undeniable 
paradox  that  forms  the  real  problem  of  setting 
up  "wildernesses."  Only  when  we  have  created 
a  society  that  gives  us  the  leisure  to  appreciate 
»  it  can  we  go  out  and  experience  what  we 

imagine  to  be  untrammeled  nature.  Yet  if  we 
lock  up  too  much  of  our  land  in  these  reserves, 
we  are  cutting  into  our  resources  and  endan- 
gering the  very  leisure  that  allows  us  to  enjoy 
nature. 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
simply  let  nature  "take  over"  and  assume  that 
because  we  have  kept  roads  and  people  out  of 
huge  tracts  of  land,  then  we  have  absolved 
ourselves  of  a  national  guilt.  The  concept  of 
stewardship  means  taking  responsibility,  not 
simply  letting  nature  take  its  course.  Where 
tracts  can  be  set  aside  from  commercialism  at 
no  great  cost,  they  should  be.  Where  primitive 
hiking  and  recreation  areas  are  appealing,  they 
should  be  maintained.  But  if  we  think  we  are 
somehow  appeasing  the  gods  by  not  develop- 
ing resources  where  they  exist,  then  we  are 
being  very  shortsighted.  Conservation,  not 
preservation,  is  once  again  the  best  guiding 
principle. 


THE  CULT  of  wilderness  leads  inevitably 
in  the  direction  of  religion.  Once 
again,  Irving  Babbitt  anticipated  this 
fully: 

When  pushed  to  a  certain  point  the  nature 
cult  always  tends  totvard  sham  spiritual- 
ity. .  .  .  Those  to  whom  I  may  seem  to  be 
treating  the  nature  cult  with  undue  severity 
should  remember  that  I  am  treating  it  only 
in  its  pseudo-religious  aspect  My  quar- 
rel is  only  with  the  aesthete  who  assumes 
an  apocalyptic  pose  and  gives  forth  as  a 
profound  philosophy  what  is  at  best  only 
a  holiday  or  weekend  view  of  existence. . . . 

It  is  often  said  that  environmentalism  could 
or  should  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  religious 


consciousness,  or  a  religious  "reawakening 
This  religious  trend  is  usually  given  an  Orie. 
tal  aura.  E.  F.  Schumacher  has  a  chapter  c 
Buddhist  economics  in  his  classic  Small 
Beautiful.  Primitive  animisms  are  also  fi 
quently  cited  as  attitudes  toward  nature  th 
are  more  "environmentally  sound."  One  boc. 
on  the  environment  states  baldly  that  "tlj 
American  Indian  lived  in  almost  perfect  h^ 
mony  with  nature.".  Anthropologist  Marv 
Harris  has  even  put  forth  the  novel  view  th 
primitive  man  is  an  environmentalist,  and  th. 
many  cultural  habits  are  unconscious  effori 
to  reduce  population  and  conserve  the  enviro 
ment.  He  says  that  the  Hindu  prohibitic 
against  eating  cows  and  the  Jewish  traditi( 
of  not  eating  pork  were  both  efforts  to  avo. 
the  ecological  destruction  that  would  con 
with  raising  these  grazing  animals  intensivel 
The  implication  in  these  arguments  is  usual 
that  science  and  modern  technology  have  som 
how  dulled  our  instinctive  "environmenta 
impulses,  and  that  Western  "nonspiritiia 
technocracy  puts  us  out  of  harmony  with  tl 
"balance  of  nature." 

Perhaps  the  most  daring  challenge  to  tl 
environmental  soundness  of  current  religioi 
tradition  came  early  in  the  environment 
movement,  in  a  much  quoted  paper  by  Lyi 
White,  professor  of  the  history  of  science 
UCLA.  Writing  in  Science  magazine  in  196 
White  traced  "the  historical  roots  of  our  ec 
logic  crisis"  directly  to  the  Western  Jude 
Christian  tradition  in  which  "man  and  natu 
are  two  things,  and  man  is  master."  "By  d 
stroying  pagan  animism,"  he  wrote,  "Chri 
tianity  made  it  possible  to  exploit  nature  in 
mood  of  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  natur 
objects."  He  continued: 

Especially  in  its  Western  form,  Chris- 
tianity is  the  most  anthropocentric  religion 
the  world  has  seen. . .  .  Christianity,  in  ab- 
solute contrast  to  ancient  paganism  and 
Asia's  religions  (except,  perhaps,  Zoroas- 
trianism),  not  only  established  a  dualism 
of  man  and  nature  but  also  insisted  that  it 
is  God's  will  that  man  exploit  nature  for 
his  proper  ends. . . .  In  antiquity  every  tree, 
every  spring,  every  stream,  every  hill  had 
its  own  genius  loci,  its  guardian  spirit.  .  . . 
Before  one  cut  a  tree,  mined  a  mountain,  or 
dammed  a  brook,  it  was  important  to  pla- 
cate the  spirit  in  charge  of  that  particular 
situation,  and  keep  it  placated. 

But  the  question  here  is  not  whether  tl 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  is  worth  saving 
and  of  itself.  It  would  be  more  than  disa 
pointing  if  we  canceled  the  accomplishment 
of  Judeo-Christian  thought  only  to  find  th; 
our  treatment  of  nature  had  not  changed  a  bi 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  White  is  onto 
a  favorite  environmental  tlieme  here.  Wliat  lie 
calls  the  "Judeo-Christian  tradition"  is  what 
other  writers  often  term  "Western  civilization." 
It  is  easy  to  go  through  environmental  books 
and  find  long  outbursts  about  the  evils  that 
"civilization  and  progress"  have  brought  us. 
The  long  list  of  Western  achievements  and 
advances,  the  scientific  men  of  genius,  are 
brought  to  task  for  creating  our  "environ- 
mental crisis."  Sometimes  the  condemnation 
is  of  our  brains,  pure  and  simple.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  opening  statement  from  a  book 
about  pesticides,  written  by  the  late  Robert 
van  den  Bosch,  an  outstanding  environmental 
I  advocate: 

Our  problem  is  that  we  are  too  smart  for 
I      our  own  good,  and  for  that  matter,  the  good 
!      of  the  biosphere.  The  basic  problem  is  that 
our  brain  enables  us  to  evaluate,  plan,  and 
execute.  Thus,  while  all  other  creatures  are 
programmed  by  nature  and  subject  to  her 
whims,  we  have  our  own  gray  computer  to 
I      motivate,  for  good  or  evil,  our  chemical 

engine  Among  living  species,  we  are  the 

only  one  possessed  of  arrogance,  deliberate 
stupidity,  greed,  hate,  jealousy,  treachery, 
and  the  impulse  to  revenge,  all  of  which 
I      may  erupt  spontaneously  or  be  turned  on 
I      at  will. 

I  At  this  rate,  it  can  be  seen  that  we  don't  even 
^  need  religion  to  lead  us  astray.  We  are  doomed 
<  from  the  start  because  we  are  not  creatures 
}  of  instinct,  programmed  from  the  start  "by 
nature." 


THIS  TYPE  of  primitivism  has  been  a 
very  strong,  stable  undercurrent  in  the 
environmental  movement.  It  runs  from 
the  kind  of  fatalistic  gibberish  quoted 
ibove  to  the  Romanticism  that  names  primitive 
:ribes  "instinctive  environmentalists,"  from  the 
pessimistic  predictions  that  human  beings  can- 
lot  learn  to  control  their  own  numbers  to  the 
lotion  that  only  by  remaining  innocent  chil- 
Iren  of  nature,  untouched  by  progress,  can  the 
ural  populations  of  the  world  hope  to  feed 
hemselves.  At  bottom,  as  many  commentators 
lave  pointed  out,  environmentalism  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  German  Romanticism  of  the  nine- 
eenth  century,  which  sought  to  shed  Christian 
and  Roman)  traditions  and  revive  the  Teu- 
onic  gods  because  they  were  "more  in  touch 
vith  nature." 

But  are  progress,  reason,  Western  civiliza- 
ion.  science,  and  the  cerebral  cortex  really  at 
he  root  of  the  "environmental  crisis?"  Per- 
laps  the  best  answer  comes  from  an  environ- 
nentalist  himself,  Dr.  Rene  Dubos,  a  world- 


•"enowned  microbiologist,  author  of  several 
prize-winning  books  on  conservation  and  a 
founding  member  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council.  Dr.  Dubos  takes  exception 
io  the  notion  that  Western  Christianity  has 
produced  a  uniquely  exploitative  attitude  to- 
ward nature: 

Erosion  of  the  land,  destruction  of  animal 
and  plant  species,  excessive  exploitation  of 
natural  resources,  and  ecological  disasters 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  Judeo-Christian  tra- 
dition and  to  scientific  technology.  At  all 
times,  and  all  over  the  world,  mans  thought- 
less interventions  into  nature  have  had  a 
variety  of  disastrous  consequences  or  at 
least  have  changed  profoundly  the  com- 
plexity of  nature. 

Dr.  Dubos  has  catalogued  the  non-Western  or 
non-Christian  cultures  that  have  done  environ- 
mental damage.  Plato  observed,  for  instance, 
that  the  hills  in  Greece  had  been  heedlessly 
stripped  of  wood,  and  erosion  had  been  the 
result;  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
exterminated  large  numbers  of  wild  animal 
species;  Indian  hunters  presumably  caused  the 
extinction  of  many  large  paleolithic  species  in 
North  America;  Buddhist  monks  building  tem- 
ples in  Asia  contributed  largely  to  deforesta- 
tion. Dubos  notes: 

All  over  the  globe  and  at  all  times  . . . 
men  have  pillaged  nature  and  disturbed  the 
ecological  equilibrium  .  . .  nor  did  they  have 
a  real  choice  of  alternatives.  If  men  are 
more  destructive  now  . .  .it  is  because  they 
have  at  their  command  more  powerful 
means  of  destruction,  not  because  they  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Bible.  In  fact,  the 
Judeo-Christian  peoples  were  probably  the 
first  to  develop  on  a  large  scale  a  pervasive 
concern  for  land  management  and  an  ethic 
of  nature. 

The  concern  that  Dr.  Dubos  cites  is  the 
same  one  we  have  rescued  out  of  the  percep- 
tion of  environmentalism  as  a  movement  based 
on  aristocratic  conservatism.  That  is  the  le- 
gitimate doctrine  of  stewardship  of  the  land. 
In  order  to  take  this  responsibility,  however, 
we  must  recognize  the  part  we  play  in  nature 
— that  "the  land  is  ours."  It  will  not  do  simply 
to  worship  nature,  to  create  a  cult  of  wilder- 
ness in  which  humanity  is  an  eternal  intruder 
and  where  human  activity  can  only  destroy. 

"True  conservation,"  writes  Dubos,  "means 
not  only  protecting  nature  against  human  mis- 
behavior but  also  developing  human  activities 
which  favor  a  creative,  harmonious  relation- 
ship between  man  and  nature."  This  is  a  le- 
gitimate goal  for  the  environmental  move- 
ment. □ 


'It  will  not  do 
simply  to  wor- 
ship nature,  to 
create  a  cult  of 
wilderness  in 
which  human- 
ity is  an  eternal 
intruder  and 
where  human 
activity  can 
only  destroy." 
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Fop***Birder***Political  Spouse*** 
Environmental  Activist 


A  conversation  with  Dick  Davenport. 


Once  in  a  very  great  while,  some  historical  cata- 
clysm comes  along  that  threatens  to  obliterate 
everything  that  civilized  man  has  ever  held  dear. 
The  Inquisition  was  one  such  terrible  force.  So 
was  German  fascism.  The  latest  is  James  Watt. 

O  BEGAN  the  lead  editorial  of  last  October's  is- 
sue of  the  prestigious  Maryland  Audubon  Society 
newsletter.  Startling  in  its  ferocity,  the  call  for  the 
removal  from  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Garry  Trudeau  is  the  author  of  Doonesbury. 


by  Garry  Trudeau 


James  Watt  stunned  the  traditionally  staid  commu- 
nity of  ornithologists  in  southern  Maryland.  "A 
gross  abuse  of  your  forum.  Discontinue  my  sub- 
scription at  once,"  thundered  Gordon  Downthistle, 
the  noted  titmouse  expert,  in  a  telegram  to  the  pa- 
per. "Most  intemperate,"  wrote  another  reader. 
"Tantamount  to  fouling  our  own  nest." 

The  author  of  the  offending  editorial,  Richard 
\^'indamere  Davenport,  is  no  stranger  to  contro- 
versy. Long  regarded  as  an  eccentric  by  a  profession 
noted  chiefly  for  its  eccentricity.  Davenport  has  for 
many  years  nettled  the  bird-watching  establishment 
with  his  constant  challenges  to  both  orthodox  orni- 
thology and  its  preferred  dress  code.  His  appear- 


ance,  in  particular,  is  a  source  of  endless  comment. 
In  an  age  of  rusticity  and  L.  L.  Bean,  Davenport  is 
strictly  Bond  Street.  Often  seen  promenading  along 
the  Chesapeake  shoreline,  resplendent  in  boater, 
pearl-gray  vest,  and  hand-stitched  seersucker  suit, 
Davenport  has  a  reputation  as  the  Tom  Wolfe  of 
the  birding  world. 

Sartorial  irreverence  aside,  though,  Davenport  is 
basically  a  serious  man,  given  to  long  periods  of 
pontification,  especially  on  the  subject  of  his  cur- 
rent crusade.  He  feels  his  campaign  to  remove  Watt 
is  picking  up  steam,  and  he  is  currently  active  in 
the  circulation  of  a  petition  demanding  Watt's  res- 
ignation. In  pursuit  of  signatures,  Davenport  has 
already  gone  door-to-door  to  more  than  300  homes 
in  the  fashionable  Maryland  suburb  of  Bethesda,  a 
remarkable  feat  given  his  years  (seventy-six)  and 
the  length  of  most  of  the  driveways.  Even  though 
Davenport  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  political- 
activism  game,  no  less  a  conservationist  than  Ansel 
Adams  has  rated  him  "Unusual . . .  someone  to  watch 
for.  .  .  ." 

To  find  out  what  makes  this  aging  agitator  tick, 
Harper's  dispatched  Washington  correspondent  Rick 
Redfern  to  interview  Davenport  at  his  residence  on 
Foxhunt  Road  in  Washington.  The  appointment  fell 
on  a  warm,  sun-drenched  autumn  afternoon,  a  hap- 
penstance that  proved  irresistible  to  the  elderly  bird- 
watcher. Oblivious  to  the  time,  Davenport  took  off 
for  a  nearby  park  to  observe  an  itinerant  flock  of 
Canada  geese,  while  the  forgotten  Redfern  waited 
patiently  in  the  parlor  for  nearly  three  hours.  On  his 
return,  Davenport  was  gently  chided  by  his  wife. 
Republican  Congresswoman  Lacey  Davenport,  who 
had  entertained  the  reporter  all  afternoon  from  be- 
hind a  silver  tea  service  given  to  her  great-great- 
grandmother  by  Paul  Revere.  Perhaps  because  of 
her  rebuke,  Davenport  seemed  somewhat  testy  as 
the  interview  began. 
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arper's:  Mr.  Davenport,  your  wife  and  I 
have  been  chatting  this  afternoon  aljout  your  cam- 
paign to  remove  Secretary  Watt.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  tell  us  .  .  . 

Dick  Davenport:  Ready  to  go,  are  we?  That  thing 
is  on? 

Harper's:  Yes,  sir. 

Dick:  Splendid.  I  have  a  small  prepared  statement 
to  make. 

Harper's:  Um  .  .  .  I'm  not  sure  we  have  time  for  a 
prepared  statement,  sir. 

Dick:  I  should  think  you  would  welcome  one.  A 
bracing  declaration  always  clears  the  air,  don't  you 
think?  No,  of  course  you  don't.  I  see  what  you're 


up  to.  You  would  have  me  confine  myself  to  thought- 
less outbursts  for  the  sake  of  headlines.  Well,  I'm 
having  none  of  it,  sir.  I  won't  help  you  sell  mag- 
azines. 

Lacey  Davenport :  Now,  Dick,  I  don't  think  the  gen- 
tleman was  suggesting  you  should.  He  doesn't  strike 
me  as  a  man  of  commerce. 

Harper's:  Indeed  not,  ma'am.  Harper's  is  not  in  the 
business  of  selling  magazines.  I  only  meant  to  point 
out  that  this  is  an  interview,  not  a  press  conference. 
Dick:  Very  well.  I  accept  your  apology.  But  since 
my  modest  statement  has  been  ruled  out  of  order, 
permit  me  at  least  to  paraphrase  its  drift. 
Harper's:  Fair  enough. 

Dick:  In  my  opinion,  Secretary  James  Watt  con- 
stitutes the  gravest  threat  to  our  natural  heritage 
since  the  invention  of  the  caterpillar  tractor.  Those 
who  claim  to  love  their  country  cannot  and  should 
not  rest  until  every  measure  has  been  taken  to  top- 
ple this  insidious  creature  from  his  current  perch  of 
power. 

Lacey:  Nicely  paraphrased,  dear.  In  some  ways, 
more  prosaic  than  the  original. 
Harper's:  Yes,  we  do  seem  to  be  off  and  running  .  .  . 
Lacey:  Perhaps  we  should  all  fortify  ourselves  for 
the  fun  ahead  with  another  round  of  cucumber  sand- 
wiches. 

Harper's:  I'd  prefer  to  push  on,  if  I  may,  ma'am. 
Mr.  Davenport,  a  similar  denunciation  of  yours  in 
the  Maryland  Audubon  Society  newsletter  raised  its 
fair  share  of  eyebrows  within  the  birding  commu- 
nity. What  about  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 
Any  reaction  there? 

Dick :  Not  so  far.  No  one  seems  to  have  been  caught 
more  off  balance  by  my  editorial  than  Mr.  Watt 
himself.  He  has  yet  to  respond  to  it,  a  pretty  strong 
indication  of  how  seriously  our  newsletter  is  now 
being  taken  in  official  circles.  Frankly,  we  were  a  lit- 
tle surprised  by  our  own  clout. 
Lacey:  It's  been  a  very  heady  experience  for  Dick. 
He's  been  getting  calls  from  birders  all  around  the 
country. 

Dick :  Kissinger  was  right.  Power  is  an  aphrodisiac. 
Harper's:  Are  you  sure  you're  putting  the  right  in- 
terpretation on  Watt's  silence?  Isn't  it  possible  he 
simply  dismissed  your  criticisms  out  of  hand,  as  he 
has  those  of  virtually  everyone  who's  opposed  him? 
Dick:  If  so,  he'd  be  acting  at  his  own  peril.  No,  Jim 
Watt  is  no  fool.  He's  heard  about  the  petitions  call- 
ing for  his  resignation;  he  knows  now  what  a  mo- 
bilized citizenry  can  do. 

Harper's :  But  weren't  there  only  a  few  hundred  sig- 
natures on  your  petition? 

Dick:  Yes,  but  they  represent  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  Besides,  the  quality  of  the  signatures  is  as 
important  as  the  quantity.  For  instance,  the  signa- 
tures I  picked  up  at  the  Burning  Tree  Country  Club 
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will  undoubtedly  carry  a  great  deal  of  weight. 
Lacey:  Except  those  you  got  from  the  caddies,  dear. 
Dick:  Even  there,  you're  talking  about  people  who 
spend  most  of  their  day  working  with  senators  and 
congressmen.  A  man's  caddy  is  very  often  his 
closest  confidant.  That  has  to  make  a  guy  like  Watt 
think  twice. 

Harper's:  I  wonder  if  we  could  shift  our  focus  for 
the  moment  from  Mr.  Watt  to  some  of  his  programs. 
There's  been  much  discussion  recently  about  the 
"multiple  use"  concept  of  public  land  management. 
Watt  claims  that  for  too  long  wilderness  areas  have 
been  exempt  from  this  concept,  that  environmen- 
talists have  locked  away  the  resources  of  these  lands 
to  the  point  where  they  now  exist  only  to  be  com- 
muned with — a  single  use  at  best. 
Dick:  Single  use,  indeed.  What  poppycock!  Don't 
you  see  how  he's  twisting  the  legislative  language 
to  suit  his  own  narrow  designs?  I  shouldn't  even 
dignify  that  argument  with  a  response. 
Lacey:  Mr.  Redfern  did  come  all  the  way  across 
town,  dear. 

Dick:  Look,  James  Watt  recognizes  only  two  kinds 
of  human  activity  on  public  lands:  exploitative  and 
nonexploitative.  In  his  view,  all  nonexploitative 
activity  comprises  a  "single  use"  of  the  land,  no 
matter  how  many  different  purposes  it's  put  to.  .  .  . 
Harper's:  Come  now,  sir,  aren't  those  purposes  ex- 
tremely limited  in  scope?  Haven't  wilderness  areas 
really  become  little  more  than  "ecological  museums" 
for  the  upper  middle  class?  [Editor's  note:  for  a 
more  protracted  discussion  of  this  question,  the 
reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  accompanying 
article  by  William  Tucker.] 

Dick:  Not  at  all.  They  can  be  enjoyed  by  people 
from  every  walk  of  life. 

Harper's:  How?  Wilderness  areas  are  roadless. 
They're  virtually  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  most 
determined  and  well-equipped  backpacker. 
Dick:  Backpacker?  Do  I  look  like  a  backpacker  to 
you?  See  here,  man  .  .  , 

Lacey:  Mr.  Redfern,  it  might  be  useful  to  refer  to 
the  mandate  in  question  here.  Section  4(b)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  states  that:  "Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  Act,  wilderness  areas  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  public  purposes  of  recreational, 
scenic,  scientific,  educational,  conservative,  and  his- 
torical use."  The  italics  are  mine,  of  course,  but  the 
intent  of  the  act  is  clearly  one  of  multiple  use,  is 
it  not? 

Harper's:  I'd  be  interested  in  knowing  what  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  proviso  "except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,"  Mrs.  Davenport. 
Lacey:  You  have  a  suspicious  mind,  dear  boy.  For- 
tunately, you  have  come  to  the  right  place  for  sat- 
isfaction. I  was  chief  lobbyist  for  this  act,  and  I  am 
more  than  passing  familiar  with  the  text.  Shall  I 


furnish  you  with  an  exegesis? 

Harper's:  That  won't  be  necessary,  ma'am.  I  bow 
to  your  superior  grasp  of  the  literature. 
Dick :  Thanks  for  holding  him  off  while  I  regrouped, 
dear.  As  you  can  see,  young  man,  it's  quite  point- 
less to  try  to  buffalo  me  on  points  of  the  law.  My 
wife  is  extremely  well  versed  in  her  field,  and  she's 
not  one  bit  shy  about  shoring  up  my  case  when 
called  upon. 

Lacey:  Now,  dear,  don't  be  such  a  bully.  You'll  have 
to  forgive  Dick,  Mr.  Redfern,  he  can  be  such  a  bear 
when  his  motives  come  under  fire.  He  and  his  fel- 
low birders  pride  themselves  in  being  true  custo- 
dians of  our  natural  heritage.  They  are  very  much 
like  H.  G.  Wells's  New  Order  of  the  Samurai,  a  kind 
of  aristocracy  of  character  and  intellect  whose 
members  dedicate  themselves  to  protecting  society 
from  its  own  baser  instincts. 
Dick:  I  won't  apologize  for  that. 
Lacey:  Heavens,  dear,  no  one  is  asking  you  to. 
Dick :  It  was  the  way  I  was  brought  up.  If  you  must 
vent  your  hostility,  Mr.  Redfern,  then  rail  at  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  their  "elitist"  view  of  lead- 
ership. Shake  your  fist  at  200  years  of  enlightened 
preservationist  sentiment. 

Harper's:  Actually,  sir,  Americans  have  spent  most 
of  their  history  battling  the  wilderness,  not  preserv- 
ing it. 

Dick:  Not  my  family.  We  lived  in  Philadelphia  for 
six  generations. 

Harper's:  Which  gets  us  back  to  my  original  point. 
This  "aristocracy"  you  speak  of  seems  to  reside,  for 
the  most  part,  in  urban  centers  far  from  the  pris- 
tine open  spaces  it  professes  to  cherish.  Why  should 
potentially  productive  lands  be  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  a  small  minority  who  visit  them  only  a  couple  of 
times  a  year  at  most? 

Dick:  Because  the  time  we  spend  there  is  quality 
time.  We  can't  all  be  Thoreaus,  Mr.  Redfern.  We 
have  responsibilities  to  attend  to,  just  like  other 
people.  But  when  we're  out  there  in  the  wild,  the 
experience  is  total.  It's  a  sacred  covenant,  a  spiritual 
symbiosis  between  man  and  the  world  as  he  orig- 
inally found  it. 

Harper's:  I  see.  And  how  long  does  the  effect  last? 
Dick:  Well,  that  depends  somewhat  on  the  topogra- 
phy. Mountainous  regions  are  more  likely  to  quick- 
en the  pulse  than  flatlands,  but  that  can  change  if 
you  get  fogged  in. 
Harper's:  I  was  being  facetious. 
Dick:  So  was  I.  I  was  ready  for  you  that  time.  But 
tell  you  what.  I'll  lighten  up  if  you  will. 
Harper's:  Agreed.  Why  don't  we  just  free-associate 
for  a  while? 

Dick:  Splendid.  Intellectual  hang  gliding.  Proceed. 
Harper's:  Try  running  with  .  .  .  let's  see  .  .  .  game 
management. 


Dick:  Game  management?  That's  easy.  Kaibab  pla- 
teau. Predator  control.  Bounties.  Mountain  lions. 
Deer.  Overpopulation.  Winter.  Starvation.  Disease. 
Death.  Nothingness.  Heidegger.  Failed  philosophy 
mid-term  .  .  . 

Harper's:  Let's  stop  there.  The  Kaibab  experience 
seems  to  be  an  enduring  touchstone  for  you  envi- 
ronmentalists. If  I  may  ask,  what  does  .  .  . 
Dick:  Sartre.  Paris.  The  Closerie  des  Lilas,  A  Move- 
able Feast.  Tailgating.  Harvard- Yale  game.  Clint 
Frank.  Leather  helmets.  Aviators.  Lindbergh.  Paris. 
The  Closerie  des  Lilas.  A  Moveable  Feast.  Tailgat- 
ing..  . 

Harper's:  Is  he  stuck? 

Lacey:  In  the  past?  A  little.  Sometimes  he  just  can't 
get  past  1938, 

Dick:  It's  because  of  the  war.  It  doesn't  yield  to 
nostalgia.  Over  400,000  American  servicemen  died 
in  World  War  II,  and  I'm  not  going  to  free-asso- 
ciate with  their  memory. 

Lacey:  Dick  served  aboard  the  Savannah  at  Salerno, 
Mr.  Redfern.  It  was  a  very  trying  time. 
Dick:  For  six  days,  I  stood  on  the  poop  deck  and 
watched  our  lads  being  pulverized  on  the  beach- 
head by  the  29th  Panzer  Division.  When  they  final- 
ly broke  out,  it  only  got  worse.  The  commander, 
Mark  Clark,  was  so  busy  sending  out  invitations  for 
the  fall  of  Rome  that  he  forgot  to  mop  up  six  Ger- 
man divisions. 

Lacey:  Dick's  never  forgiven  Mark.  They  haven't 
spoken  in  over  thirty  years. 

Harper's:  We  seem  to  be  getting  a  little  off  the  track 
again.  I  wonder  if  we  could  talk  about  wildlife  pre- 
serves .  .  . 

Dick:  (to  Lacey)  Why  is  it  whenever  Salerno  and 
Mark  Clark  come  up,  someone  always  tries  to 
change  the  subject? 

Lacey:  Well,  dear,  I  imagine  many  people  are  try- 
ing to  put  the  Italian  campaign  behind  them  .  .  . 
Harper's:  You've  been  a  very  vocal  critic  of  Sec- 
retary Watt's  plan  to  transfer  the  Matagorda  Wild- 
life Refuge  to  the  state  of  Texas.  Why's  that? 
Dick:  Because  honorable  men  don't  stand  by  and 
w  atch  one  of  the  most  important  sanctuaries  in  the 
world  wantonly  violated  by  private  industry. 
Harper's:  You  really  think  the  state  would  allow 
developers  to  overrun  the  island? 
Dick:  Does  a  bear  conduct  its  business  in  the 
woods?  Unless  I'm  terribly  mistaken,  the  Sheraton 
Corporation  doesn't  currently  have  an  endangered- 
species  division.  So  who  will  safeguard  the  wildlife? 
There  are  at  least  eight  endangered  species  inhabit- 
ing Matagorda,  and  most  of  them  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  that  one  sanctuary.  Especially  the  whooping 
crane.  In  1941,  only  fifteen  whooping  cranes  win- 
tered on  the  island;  today  the  figure  is  seventy- 
eight. 


Lacey:  Goodness,  it  sounds  a  little  like  Palm  Beach. 
Remember  when  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves,  dear? 
Dick:  Yes,  but  at  least  we  had  effective  zoning  to 
protect  us  from  the  onslaught.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
I  fear  for  these  birds.  I've  watched  them  migrate  to 
Matagorda  for  thirty  years.  I  know  each  of  them 
individually,  their  coloring,  their  markings,  their 
personality  quirks  .  .  . 

Harper's:  Whooping  cranes  have  personality  quirks? 
Dick :  Of  course  they  do.  Birds  are  as  individual  as 
you  and  I.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  won't  eat  wa- 
ter beetles  unless  they've  been  strained.  Another 
spends  a  lot  of  time  with  the  ducks.  A  third  is  gay. 
But  all  that's  okay.  It's  a  sanctuary. 
Harper's:  I  think  I'm  beginning  to  understand  the 
whooping  crane's  brush  with  extinction. 
Dick:  It's  a  very  sensitive  species. 
Harper's:  But  surely  you  see  the  developers'  point 
of  view?  Why  should  a  bunch  of  neurotic  birds  re- 
ceive a  free  lunch,  as  it  were?  They  contribute  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  the  economy,  unlike  chickens 
and  turkeys.  If  the  whooping  cranes  can't  hack 
changing  conditions  on  Matagorda,  what's  to  keep 
them  from  voting  with  their  wings? 
Lacey:  Mr.  Redfern,  when  Mother  Nature  was  hand- 
ing out  survival  equipment,  she  didn't  take  into 
account  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  Homo  sapiens 
to  annihilate  his  fellow  creatures.  Some  animals  are 
simply  better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  human  men- 
ace than  others.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  you  have 
your  blue-collar  beasties,  like  rats  and  cockroaches, 
who  are  perfectly  happy  to  breed  in  your  pantry, 
and  on  the  other  you  have  the  high-strung  pere- 
grine falcon,  which  can't  produce  an  egg  unless  it's 
surrounded  by  twenty  miles  of  virgin  wilderness  in 
every  direction.  So  you  see,  young  sir,  not  all  spe- 
cies are  dealt  the  same  hand. 

Dick:  Besides,  where 's  the  crane  supposed  to  go, 
Mexico?  They  have  enough  of  their  own  birds  there. 
There's  also  the  question  of  natural  habitat.  The 
whooping  crane  could  no  more  survive  in  the  Yu- 
catan than  I  could  survive  in  Dayton. 
Lacey:  Don't  listen  to  him,  Mr.  Redfern.  Dick's 
very  adaptable.  As  long  as  he's  got  a  cow  pasture 
to  set  his  tripod  in,  he's  as  happy  as  the  proverbial 
lark. 

Dick:  What's  that  noise? 
Harper's:  I'm  afraid  our  tape's  run  out. 
Lacey:  Gracious,  look  at  the  time.  Six  o'clock  and 
we  haven't  yet  dressed  for  dinner.  Forgive  us,  Mr. 
Redfern,  but  we  hate  to  keep  the  cook  waiting. 
Harper's:  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Davenport.  I  have  my 
own  dinner  waiting  for  me  at  home. 
Lacey :  You  will  give  our  fondest  regards  to  all  our 
friends  at  Harper's,  won't  you? 
Harper's:  Consider  it  done,  madam.  ■ 
harper's/march  1982 
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AGAR  FOR  THE  LEFT  SIDE 
OF  YOUR  BRAIN. 


The  left  side  of  your 
brain,  recent  investigations 
tell  us,  is  the  logical  side. 

It  figures  out  that 
1  +  1  =  2.  And,  in  a  few  cases, 
that  E  =  mc'. 

On  a  more  mundane  level, 
it  chooses  the  socks  you 
wear,  the  cereal  you  eat,  and 
the  car  you  drive.  All  by  means 
of  rigorous  Aristotelian  logic. 

However,  and  a  big 
however  it  is,  for  real  satis- 
faction, you  must  achieve 
harmony  with  the  other  side 
of  your  brain. 

The  right  side,  the  poetic 
side,  that  says,  "Yeah,  Car  X 
has  a  reputation  for  lasting  a 
long  time  but  it's  so  dull, 
who'd  want  to  drive  it  that 
long  anyway?" 

The  Saab  Turbo  looked  at 
from  all  sides. 

To  the  left  side  of  your 
brain,  Saab  turbocharging  is 
a  technological  feat  that 
retains  good  gas  mileage 
while  also  increasing 
performance. 

To  the  right  side  of  your 
brain,  Saab  turbocharging  is 
what  makes  a  Saab  go  like  a 
bat  out  of  hell. 

The  left  side  sees  the 
safety  in  high  performance. 
(Passing  on  a  t'vo-lane  high- 
way. Entering  a  freeway  in 
the  midst  of  high-speed 
traffic.) 

The  right  side  lives  only 
for  the  thnlls. 


The  left  side  considers 
that  Road  &  Track  magazine 
just  named  Saab  "The  Sports 
Sedan  for  the  Eighties."  By 
unanimous  choice  of  its 
editors. 

The  right  side  eschews 
informed  endorsements  by 
editors  who  have  spent  a  life- 
time comparing  cars.  The 
right  side  doesn't  know  much 
about  cars,  but  knows  what  it 
likes. 

The  left  side  scans  this 
chart. 

Wheelhase   99.1  inches 

Length  187.6  inches 

Width   66.5  inches 

Height   55.9  inches 

Fuel-tank  capacity   16.6 gallons 

EPA  City   @  mpg* 

EPA  Highway   31  mpg* 

The  right  side  looks  at 
the  picture  on  the  opposite 
page. 

The  left  side  compares  a 
Saab's  comfort  with  that  of  a 
Mercedes.  Its  performance 
with  that  of  a  BMW.  Its  brak- 
ing with  that  of  an  Audi. 

The  right  side  looks  at 
the  picture. 

The  left  side  looks  ahead 
to  the  winter  when  a  Saab's 
front-w^heel  drive  will  keep  a 
Saab  in  front  of  traffic. 

The  right  side  looks  at 
the  picture. 

The  left  side  also  consid- 
ers the  other  seasons  of  the 
year  when  a  Saab's  front- 
wheel  drive  gives  it  the  cor- 
nering ability  of  a  sports  car. 

The  right  side  looks  again 
at  the  picture. 


Getting  what  you  need  vs. 
getting  what  you  ivant. 

Needs  are  boring;  desires 
are  w^hat  make  life  worth 
li\ing. 

The  left  side  of  your  brair 
is  your  mother  telling  you 
that  a  Saab  is  good  for  you. 
"Eat  your  vegetables."  (In 
today's  world,  you  need  a  car 
engineered  like  a  Saab. )  "Put 
on  your  raincoat."  (The  Saab 
is  economical.  Look  at  the 
price-value  relationship. ) 
"Do  your  homework."  (The 
passive  safety  of  the  con- 
struction. The  active  safety 
of  the  handling. ) 


The  right  side  of  your 
brain  guides  your  foot  to  the 
clutch,  your  hand  to  the 
gears,  and  listens  for  the 
"zzzooommm." 

Together,  they  see  the 
1982  Saab  Turbo  as  the 
responsible  car  the  times 
demand  you  get.  And  the 
performance  car  you've  al- 
ways, deep  dow^n,  wanted 
with  half  your  mind. 


9003-Door 

5-Speed 

$10,400 

Automatic 

10. 750 

9004-Door 

SSpeed 

$10,700 

Automatic 

ll.OSO 

900S3-Door 

5Speed 

$12,100 

Automatic 

12.450 

900S4-Door 

SSpeed 

$12. 700 

Automatic 

13,050 

900  Turbo  3 -Door 

5Speed 

$15,600 

Automatic 

15,950 

900  Turbo  4 -Door 

SSpeed 

$16,260 

Automatic 

16,610 

All  turbo  models  include  a  Sony  XR  70, 
4Speaker  Stereo  Sound  System  as  standard 
equipment.  The  stereo  can  be,  of  course, 
perfectly  balanced:  left  and  right 


*Saab  900  Turbo.  Remember,  use  estimated  mpg  for  comparison  only.  Mileage  vanes  with  speed,  trip  length,  and  weather  Actual  highway  mileage  will 
probably  be  less.  *  *  Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price.  Not  including  taxes,  license,  freight,  dealer  charges  or  options  desired  by  either  side  of  your  brain. 


A  CAR  FOR  THE  RIGHT  SIDE 
OF  YOUR  BRAIN. 


Pitv  these  busy  monsters. 


bv  David  Owen 


David  Owen  is  a  free- 
lance writer  living  in 
New  York. 


HORACE  WELLS,  a  twenty-six-ycar-old 
dentist  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in- 
haled a  dose  of  nitrous  oxide  and  per- 
mitted a  colleague  to  extract  a  wis- 
dom tooth.  The  operation  was  painless,  and 
when  Wells  regained  sensibility  he  proclaimed 
"a  new  era  in  tooth-pulling."  The  year  was 
1844.  Medical  science  had  made  great  strides 
in  the  preceding  decades,  but  tooth  extractions, 
amputations,  and  all  other  operations  were  still 
performed  on  conscious  patients.  Despite  a 
centuries-old  search  for  a  method  of  deadening 
pain,  even  minor  surgery  was  torture. 

Wells  immediately  grasped  the  significance 
of  his  discovery  and  traveled  to  Boston  to  re- 
peat the  experiment  before  a  medical  class  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  With  a  Har- 
vard student  acting  as  patient,  he  administered 
the  gas  and  clamped  his  forceps  on  a  tooth. 
The  student  cried  out  in  pain,  and  Wells  was 


thrown  from  the  lecture  hall,  accompanied  by 
cries  of  "Humbug!"  He  later  abandoned  den- 
tistry and  made  a  fitful  living  peddling  canar- 
ies, coal-sifters,  and  shower  baths.  In  1848,  a 
little  over  three  years  after  his  bungled  dem- 
onstration, he  took  his  life  while  imprisoned 
in  \ew  York  for  assaulting  prostitutes  with 
acid,  by  slashing  an  artery  in  his  leg — after 
first  anesthetizing  himself  with  chloroform. 

Today  \^"ells  is  recognized  as  one  of  several 
pioneers  in  the  discovery  of  anesthesia.  He 
might  also  be  viewed  as  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  dentist,  since  his  biography  anticipates 
in  grotesque  form  at  least  two  of  tlie  enduring 
themes  of  his  profession.  Like  \^  ells,  whose 
Harvard  guinea  pig  later  confessed  to  having 
felt  no  pain,  modern  dentists  regularly  face 
patients  who  are  irrationally  fearful,  often  to 
the  point  of  hostility.  Also  like  Wells,  mod- 
ern dentists  undergo  enormous  occupational 
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stresses,  partly  as  a  result  of  that  hostility: 
according  to  studies  by  Dr.  William  E.  Sorrel, 
former  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Psychoanalytic  Physicians,  and  author  of  a 
recent  study  of  professional  stress,  American 
dentists  suffer  disproportionately  (  and  increas- 
ingly I  from  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  di- 
vorce. They  also  kill  themselves  at  twice  the 
rate  of  the  general  population,  giving  tliem  the 
highest  suicide  rate  of  all  the  professions. 

Which  is  just  fine  with  almost  everybody, 
one  gets  the  feeling.  Little  love  is  lost  on  den- 
tists in  this  country,  notwithstanding  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  in  which  they  were  rated  higher 
than  all  but  clergymen  and  pharmacists  in 
terms  of  "honesty  and  ethical  standards."  But 
while  it  may  be  true  that  most  of  us  view  our 
dentists  as  honest,  how  many  think  of  them  as 
interesting?  A  dentist  is  a  drudge.  Who  was 
surprised,  on  seeing  Warren  Beatty's  Reds, 
that  the  man  Louise  Bryant  abandoned  for 
John  Reed  was  a  dentist?  Dentists  are  like 
barbers,  but  without  the  folksy  panache.  They 
refer  to  the  mouth  as  "the  oral  cavity"  and  to 
teeth-cleaning  as  "prophylaxis."  Their  uni- 
forms look  like  bowling  shirts.  Their  offices 
look  like  futuristic  beauty  parlors.  Their  fin- 
gers taste  of  soap  (  who  even  knows  what  a 
lawyer's  fingers  taste  like?).  Dentists,  accord- 
ing to  the  abiding  image,  are  people  who 
wanted  to  be  physicians  but  weren't  smart 
enough  to  get  into  medical  school. 

ho  are  these  people,  and  w  hat  do  they 
want?  And  why  don't  we  like  them  better  than 
we  do? 


The  roots  of  the  profession 

DENTISTRY  as  a  formal  profession  has 
existed  only  since  Horace  Wells's 
day,  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  but 
its  roots  stretch  back  several  thou- 
sand years.  The  ancient  Egyptians  prescribed 
netlicines  for  toothaches,  the  Etruscans  crafted 
false  teeth  and  gold  bridgework,  the  Persians 
yied  cavities.  "Dentistry  was  practiced," 
urites  one  historian,  "but  it  was  considered  by 
he  Arabs,  as  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  doctors, 
i  very  inferior  branch  of  the  profession,  and 
A  a?,  for  the  most  part,  as  with  ourselves,  till 
.ery  recently  relegated  to  uneducated  per- 
-ons."'  One  such  person,  England's  King  John, 
■ecovered  money  from  a  debtor  by  pulling  his 
eeth.  one  by  one,  until  he  paid  up.  Elsewhere 
ientists  were  less  illustrious.  "The  only  den- 
ist>  in  Pare's  time,"  writes  another  historian, 
' — if  we  exclude  the  bathhouse  keepers,  ped- 
Uers.  and  old  women — were  the  barber  sur- 
geons." Scientific  knowledge  advanced  at  a 


glacial  pace:  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth' 
century  that  it  was  definitively  proved  that  wom- 
en have  as  many  teeth  as  men. 

Dentistry  was  considered  a  very  minor 
branch  of  medicine  ( if  not  a  somewhat  exalted 
branch  of  masonry  I  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  a  French  scientist  named  Pierre 
Fauchard  wrote  the  first  substantial  treatise  on 
the  subject.  Dentistry's  separation  from  med- 
icine has  never  been  complete;  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  teeth  are  cared  for  not 
by  dentists  but  by  stomatologists,  physicians 
specializing  in  diseases  of  the  mouth.  But  with 
Fauchard  the  incipient  profession  began  to 
assume  an  independent  scientific  standing.  "I 
speak  of  the  care  which  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  teeth  clean,"  Fauchard  wrote,  "how  to  fill 
them,  how  to  cleanse  them,  to  burn  or  cau- 
terize them,  and  to  fill  them  with  lead."  Most 
dental  work  was  still  performed  by  physicians 
or  lesser  craftsmen,  but  dental  specialists  be- 
came more  common. 

From  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
on,  the  principal  advances  in  dentistry  have 
been  made  not  in  Europe  but  in  the  United 
States  ( although  not  without  plenty  of  false 
starts;  on  the  American  frontier,  settlers  pre- 
served their  dental  health  by  gargling  with 
urine).  The  forerunner  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  was  established  in  1839,  eight 
years  before  the  founding  of  a  comparable 
body  for  physicians.  The  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  the  world's  first  dental  school, 
opened  the  following  year.  Dentistry's  status 
as  a  true  profession  can  be  said  to  date  from 
then. 

Today  there  are  sixty  American  dental 
schools,  in  thirty-three  states  and  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  newest  one  is  at  Oklahoma's  Oral 
[sic]  Roberts  University,  which  will  graduate 
its  first  class  in  the  spring.  The  sixty  schools 
combined  will  turn  out  roughly  5.500  new- 
dentists  this  year,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  active  practitioners  in  America  to  approx- 
imately 140,000. 


DENTAL  EDUCATION  in  the  United 
States  typically  involves  four  years 
of  study  divided  between  classroom 
work  in  the  basic  medical  sciences 
and  hands-on  clinical  experience.  The  first  two 
years  are  generally  analogous  to  the  first  two 
years  of  medical  school,  and  in  some  cases 
identical.  At  Harvard,  which  runs  the  nation's 
only  five-year  program,  dental  students  spend 
their  first  two  years  at  the  medical  school. 
Dental  students  usually  begin  treating  patients 
in  the  second  or  third  year,  performing  as- 
signed procedures  on  clinic  patients  under  the 


'American 
dentists  snffer 
disproportion- 
ately from 
alcoholism, 
drug  abuse,  and 
divorce." 
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supervision  of  their  professors. 

Unlike  medical  students,  who  must  undergo 
several  years  of  hospital  residency  before  strik- 
ing out  on  their  own,  dental  students  are 
deemed  competent  to  set  themselves  up  in 
practice  immediately  following  graduation, 
assuming  they  pass  their  state  licensing  exams. 
I  A  limited  number  of  one-year  residencies  are 
available,  but  they  are  optional.  I  Contrary  to 
popular  perception,  all  licensed  dentists  are 
entitled  to  perform  all  dental  procedures — 
they  can  make  braces,  operate  on  oral  tissues, 
extract  teeth,  fit  dentures,  and  so  on — but  if 
they  wish  to  limit  their  practice  to  one  of  these 
areas  they  are  required  to  receive  further  train- 
ing and  special  certification  from  a  profes- 
sional board  overseeing  that  field.  The  number 
of  dentists  who  do  so  is  likely  to  get  smaller 
in  the  next  few  years:  general  practitioners 
who  find  themselves  strapped  for  patients  are 
beginning  to  do  more  of  the  work  they  once 
referred  to  specialists. 

Economic  pressures  have  had  a  dramatic 
and  disturbing  effect  on  dental  education. 
Between  1975  and  1980.  the  number  of  first- 
year  places  in  American  dental  schools  in- 
creased from  5.763  to  6.030:  over  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  applicants  for  those 
places  decreased  from  15.734  to  just  9,601. 
In  1981,  the  New  York  University  dental 
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school  was  actually  unable  to  fill  its  freshmar 
class.  The  primary  reason  for  the  drop  in  ap 
plications  is  tiie  rising  cost  of  dental  education' 
Tuition  at  NYU  is  now  S13.000  a  year.  Instru 
ments  and  books  for  first-year  students  cos 
S5.000.  and  fees  and  living  expenses  have  tc 
be  added  in  as  well.  It's  not  unheard  of  foi 
dental  students  to  graduate  with  S  100.000  ir 
educational  debts,  assuming  they  can  fint 
someone  to  lend  them  the  money. 

The  most  important  effect  of  rising  costs  i- 
not  seen  until  after  graduation,  when  younj 
dentists  face  the  double  burden  of  paying  of 
their  debts  and  earning  a  living.  Equipping 
an  office  can  cost  8100,000,  to  say  nothing  o: 
the  expense  of  buving  a  house,  feeding  a  fam 
ily.  educating  a  child.  And  even  when  youn^ 
dentists  are  wealthy  enough  to  buy  their  owi 
drill  bits  and  X-ray  machines,  many  of  then 
find  that  the  most  attractive  areas  to  practice 
in  are  already  overserved.  They  are  furthei 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  most  people  vie^v 
dental  care  as  a  luxury.  Although  tooth  deca\ 
affects  98  percent  of  all  people,  making  it  the 
nation's  most  common  health  problem,  at  leas' 
half  of  all  Americans  don't  visit  dentists  reg 
ularlv.  In  1976.  the  most  recent  year  for  whicl 
figures  are  available,  more  than  20  percent  o 
all  dentists  said  they  had  fewer  patients  thai 
they  wished. 

Because  of  the  traditional  preference  foi 
solo  practice  in  dentistry  I  well  over  half  c 
all  practitioners  work  without  partners  or  cost 
sharing  i .  finding  an  older  dentist  willing  tc 
take  on  an  inexperienced  associate  can  be  ex 
tremely  difficult.  As  a  result,  a  growing  num 
her  of  dental-school  graduates  have  beei 
forced  to  seek  salaried  or  even  part-time  o 
commissioned  employment  in  discount  clinic 
or  in  health  programs  associated  with  tradi 
unions,  insurance  companies,  or  corporations 
An  advertised  opening  for  a  dentist  in  Nev 
Jersey,  offering  wages  of  twelve  dollars  ai 
hour,  drew  300  applicants  from  New  York. 

The  rise  of  so-called  "retail"  dentistry  lia 
been  perhaps  the  most  important  developmen 
in  the  profession  in  recent  years.  A  number  o 
department-store  chains  now  offer  discoun 
ilental  services  in  some  of  their  outlets.  Otlie 
cut-rate  offices,  known  in  the  profession  a 
"  advertising  clinics."  have  opened  in  shoppin; 
centers  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  relaxei 
restrictions  on  professional  advertising.  On 
clinic  lures  timid  patients  with  the  promis 
that  its  dentists  will  clean  teeth  without  evei 
looking  for  decay.  Others  offer  "bargain"  pro 
cedures  at  special  prices,  including  same-da; 
denture  service  and  discount  root-canal  work 
Quality  in  such  offices  is  sometimes  (if  no 
alwavs  I  greatlv  reduced.  Because  all  discoun 
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operations  depend  for  their  profitability  on 
maintaining  enormous  patient  turnover,  the 
dentists  they  employ  are  under  constant  pres- 
sure to  work  fast.  If  a  young  dentist  is  right 
out  of  school,  his  most  recent  experience  of 
filling  a  tooth  may  have  been  in  his  state  li- 
censing exam.  In  New  York,  license  candidates 
are  given  half  a  day  to  perform  that  proce- 
dure; in  a  discount  clinic,  they  may  be  allowed 
only  a  few  minutes.  A  reporter  from  Dental 
Economics  magazine  paid  twelve  dollars  for  a 
six-minute  cleaning  at  one  clinic,  then  visited 
his  own  dentist,  where  a  hygienist  spent  half 
an  hour  scraping  off  tartar  that  the  retail  den- 
tist had  missed  or  ignored.  The  ADA  has  been 
keeping  an  eye  on  department-store  operations 
for  some  time,  but  it  has  yet  to  issue  a  defini- 
tive assessment.  The  reason  for  the  delay  isn't 
hard  to  understand:  for  too  many  youthful 

;  members  of  the  profession,  retail  dentistry  may 
be  the  only  thing  standing  between  them  and 
bankruptcy. 

All  these  developments  taken  together  have 

;  cast  a  certain  pall  over  dental  students.  When 
I  spoke  informally  with  a  roomful  of  young 
residents  at  New  York's  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
they  were  unanimously  bitter  about  depart- 
ment-store clinics.  "With  prices  so  low,"  one 
said,  "just  think  how  much  work  you  have  to 
do  in  order  to  make  a  decent  living.  The  den- 
tists may  actually  be  good,  but  you're  going 
to  start  getting  sloppy,  you're  going  to  start 
overlooking  things,  you're  going  to  start  tak- 
ing shortcuts.  You  wouldn't  want  somebody 

I  doing  that  in  your  mouth,  would  you?" 

;  If  only  because  of  the  enormous  obstacles 
they  have  to  overcome  simply  to  get  through 
school,  dental  students  tend  to  be  extremely 
dedicated.  But  maintaining  that  dedication 
once  they  enter  the  job  market  is  another  mat- 
ter altogether.  And  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  profession,  a  lot  of  prospective 

I  dentists  are  weighing  the  costs  and  benefits 
and  wondering  if  it's  all  worthwhile. 

I  "If  I  had  it  all  to  do  over  again,"  one  recent 
graduate  told  me  as  he  sipped  a  stiff,  four- 
dollar  cocktail  at  a  dental-convention  open 

i  house,  "I'd  become  an  engineer." 


Chewed  fingers 


GIVEN  ALL  of  this,  why  in  the  world 
would  anyone  even  consider  becoming 
a  dentist?  Some  people,  certainly,  ap- 
ply to  dental  school  simply  because 
they  want  to  be  doctors  but  can't  get  into 
medical  school.  But  there  are  many  other 
reasons.  Dentists  typically  work  shorter  days 
than  physicians  do  (the  average  work  week  in 


1976  was  just  over  forty  hours),  which  means 
they  can  spend  more  time  with  their  families. 
They  also  find  satisfactions  in  their  work  that 
are  in  many  cases  unique  to  the  profession. 
Unlike  physicians,  who  spend  much  of  their 
time  treating  diseases  that  either  never  go 
away  or  go  away  all  by  themselves,  dentists 
can  usually  see  concrete  results  from  what  they 
do.  A  filled  tooth,  properly  done,  is  a  finished 
piece  of  work.  And  because  dental  diseases 
typically  dent  go  away  all  by  themselves,  den- 
tists take  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
without  their  intervention  their  patients  would 
not  get  better. 

Dentists  also  speak  of  an  artistic  element  in 
the  work  they  do.  A  restored  tooth  can  be  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  a  root  canal  a  feat  of  en- 
gineering. The  raw  materials  are  exotic — gold, 
silver,  mercury,  porcelain — and  the  instru- 
ments have  the  sturdy  sort  of  beauty  common 
to  all  well-made  tools.  At  professional  meet- 
ings dentists  hover  like  children  around  tables 
of  gleaming  curettes  and  margin  trimmers, 
excavators  and  explorers,  pluggers  and  probes. 
A  dentist,  at  the  most  functional  level,  has  as 
much  in  common  with  a  jeweler  as  with  a 
physician. 

Even  for  established  and  skillful  practi- 
tioners, though,  dentistry  holds  an  inordinate 
number  of  stresses  and  disappointments.  Work- 
ing in  a  patient's  mouth,  one  dentist  says,  "is 
like  repairing  a  fine  watch  while  someone  is 
spitting  on  your  fingers."  Or  chewing  on  them, 
which  is  something  anxious  patients  have  been 
known  to  do.  Some  people  are  so  afraid  of 
their  dentists  that  they  have  to  be  completely 
anesthetized  before  their  teeth  can  even  be 
cleaned  ("Total  dental  care  while  you  sleep," 
advertises  one  Manhattan  dentist ) .  Others  sit 
frozen,  their  faces  drained  of  blood,  ready  to 
cry  out  the  instant  the  dentist  administers  some 
secret,  lethal  wound  to  the  back  of  the  throat. 
Despite  the  fact  that  dentistry  today  has  the 
potential  to  be  completely  painless,  most  peo- 
ple feel  at  least  some  foreboding  on  climbing 
into  the  chair. 

"There's  a  sort  of  constant  rejection  asso- 
ciated with  what  we  do,"  says  Dr.  Morris 
Yarosh,  a  general  practitioner  in  New  York 
City.  "Dentists  who  don't  have  a  good  self- 
image  to  begin  with  are  going  to  feel  the  im- 
pact of  this  very  severely.  Dentists  work  in 
an  area  that  is  associated  with  pain,  and 
they're  constantly  being  told  by  patients,  'Doc, 
don't  take  this  personally,  but  I  hate  den- 
tists.' " 

Some  dentists  go  to  great  lengths  to  court 
their  patients'  affections.  Dr.  William  Schmidt 
of  San  Jose,  California,  who  calls  himself  the 
"Plaque  Invader,"  sometimes  wears  blue  tights 


'Working  in 
a  patient's 
mouth  is  'like 
repairing  a  fine 
watch  while 
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David  Owen  and  an  enormous  tooth-shaped  helmet  when  he 
treats  children.  He  also  keeps  a  hot  tub  bub- 
bling in  his  office  for  grownups  who  need  to 
calm  themselves  down.  Other  dentists  supply 
their  patients  witii  everything  from  Sony  Walk- 
mans to  color  TVs  and  video  games  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  them  distracted.  Threatening  words 
like  "pain"  and  "drill"  have  been  replaced  by 
"sensitivity"  and  "handpiece."  Some  dentists 
allay  patients'  fears  by  making  liberal  use  of 
the  nitrous-oxide  tank:  the  Manhattan  Yellow 
Pages  carries  one  dentist's  ad  for  "pleasurable 
experiences  at  moderate  fees." 

Most  people  would  probably  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  dentists  are  sometimes  as  afraid  of 
their  patients  as  their  patients  are  of  them. 
Some  dentists  brood  for  hours  before  appoint- 
ments with  especially  hostile  people.  Even  den- 
tists who  might  not  otherwise  be  fearful  will 
often  pick  up  unconsciously  on  the  moods  of 
their  patients.  Waves  of  anxiety  can  pass  back 
and  forth  between  them,  each  making  the  other 
feel  increasingly  uncomfortable.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  patient — flat  on  his  back  and  defense- 
less, with  a  stranger's  fingers  in  his  mouth — 
the  dentist  is  an  intimate  intruder.  Oral  tissues 
bristle  with  nerve  endings  whose  sensitivity  is 
heightened  by  the  real  and  symbolic  signifi- 
cance of  everything  we  do  with  our  mouths: 
eating,  speaking,  kissing.  The  dentist,  mean- 
while, is  left  to  carry  on  a  necessarily  one- 
sided conversation  and  to  ponder  the  thought 
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that  most  of  the  people  he  sees  every  day 
would  rather  be  anywhere  else  than  with  him. 


Dentists'  anxieties  don't  disappear! 
when  the  final  patient  of  the  day  goes! 
home.  Because  dental  school  is  gen-' 
erally  held  to  be  less  rigorous  than 
medical  school,  many  dentists  feel  like  second- 
class  citizens  next  to  physicians.  I  "Physician,", 
incidentally,  is  a  word  dentists  use  religiously;! 
"You  always  hear  people  refer  to  'doctors  and 
dentists,'  "  one  dentist  told  me,  "but  actually 
it  should  be  'physicians  and  dentists.'  A  den- 
tist is  a  doctor."  Physicians,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  always  call  themselves  "doctors,"  par- 
ticularly when  speaking  to  dentists.)  Several 
dentists  I  talked  to  said  they  dreaded  being 
introduced  to  physicians  at  social  gatherings. 
This  may  not  be  all  paranoia.  "Dental  students 
are  all  a  little  stupid."  one  medical  student 
told  me.  "All  they  ever  want  to  talk  about  is 
the  cars  they're  going  to  buy  when  they're  in 
practice." 

In  addition  to  being  an  emotionally  drain- 
ing profession,  dentistry  can  be  a  physically 
debilitating  one.  Dentists  who  work  standing 
up — and  until  the  introduction  of  "sit-down" 
dentistry  several  years  ago,  virtually  all  of 
them  did — can  suffer  slipped  disks,  impaired 
circulation,  foot  problems,  varicose  veins,  and 
curvature  of  the  spine.  Other  common  ailments 
include  migraine  headaches,  muscle  spasms, 
eczema,  neurodermatitis,  colitis,  ulcers,  and 
obesity.  The  buzzing  and  whining  of  office 
equipment  causes  deafness.  Mercury  used  in 
making  filling  compounds  can  poison  the  peo- 
ple who  handle  it.  Long-term  exposure  to  trace 
amounts  of  anesthetic  gases  can  cause  mis- 
carriages, birth  defects,  liver  disease,  kidney 
disease,  and  neurological  problems  in  both 
dentists  and  their  assistants.  (Not  to  mention 
their  spouses:  according  to  a  study  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation [J ADA),  "a  50%  increase  in  the  in- 
cidence of  spontaneous  abortion  is  noted 
iniong  wives  of  male  dentists  if  the  male  has 
lu  en  heavily  exposed  to  inhalation  anesthetics 
during  the  year  prior  to  conception.") 

X  rays  also  pose  a  health  threat  to  dentists, 
although  nowadays  the  risk  is  probably  greater 
for  patients  than  for  dental  personnel.  Even 
so,  dentists  with  faulty  equipment  can  bathe 
themselves  and  their  assistants  in  radiation 
day  after  day,  with  the  usual  results.  Like  any 
number  of  other  physical  horrors,  this  one  has 
a  long  history  in  the  dental  profession.  Dr. 
C.  Edmund  Kells,  the  first  dentist  to  use 
X  rays  on  a  patient,  developed  severe  ra- 
diation burns  on  his  hands  after  fourteen  years, 
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and  was  eventually  found  to  have  cancer  in  his 
I  arm.  In  1928,  after  the  cancerous  arm  had 
been  amputated,  Dr.  Kells  committed  suicide 
in  his  office. 

I  Assuming  that  a  dentist  is  able  to  salvage 
both  body  and  soul,  there  remains  the  problem 

I  of  meeting  his  mortgage  payments.  Dentistry 
is  a  comfortable  profession,  but  it  is  not  a 
regal  one.  In  1978,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  the  average  den- 
tist had  a  pretax  income  of  $48,000.  Physicians 
in  general  practice,  by  way  of  comparison, 
earned  $58,000  in  the  same  year;  cardiologists 
averaged  $96,000.  According  to  Robert  Levoy, 
a  professional  consultant  and  author  of  a  book 
called  The  $100,000  Practice  and  How  to 
Build  It,  the  average  income  figure  for  dentists 
has  risen  very  little  since  1978.  The  average 
dentist,  in  other  words,  earns  roughly  the  same 

1  as  a  top  law-school  graduate  in  his  first  year 

'  with  an  established  New  York  firm.  And  law- 
yers don't  have  to  buy  X-ray  machines.  Over- 
head costs,  which  have  always  been  substantial 
for  dentists,  have  skyrocketed  in  recent  years, 
leaving  some  practitioners  even  farther  behind. 
In  the  face  of  rising  costs  and  stagnating 

i  incomes,  more  and  more  dentists  are  seeking 
professional  help  in  running  their  offices.  There 
are  now  at  least  two  professional  magazines 
devoted  exclusively  to  '"practice  management" 
in  dentistry,  and  courses  in  the  same  subject 

I  are  hot  tickets  at  dental  meetings,  where  con- 
tinuing-education  topics  range  from  "Orga- 
nizing the  Dental  Staff  for  Greater  Production 
and  Profit"  to  "Colored  Stones  for  Invest- 
ment— The  Newest  Game  in  Town."  At  one 

;  lecture  I  sat  in  on  last  year  a  roomful  of  reces- 
don-weary  dentists  took  careful  notes  while 

'  :he  president-elect  of  the  ADA  talked  about 
'marketing"  and  "patient  load"  and  then 
spelled  out  his  personal  recipe  for  SUCCESS  (S 
stands  for  Sense  of  Direction,  U  stands  for 
Understanding,  C  stands  for  Courage,  and  so 

Sometimes  not  even  Sense  of  Direction, 
Understanding,  and  Courage  are  enough  to 
3ull  dentists  through.  The  divorce  rate  in  the 
profession  has  risen  12  percent  in  the  last 
decade,  and  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  and  sui- 
:ide  have  also  been  on  the  rise.  Although  den- 
ists  have  less  access  than  physicians  to  nar- 
cotics and  other  drugs,  they  can  still  come  into 
.ontact  with  dangerous  substances,  most  no- 
ably  nitrous  oxide.  Some  dentists  find  they 
can't  get  through  the  day  unless  they  relax  be- 
ween  patients  by  inhaling  a  little  laughing 
!  ?as,  a  habit  that  can  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences. In  January  1979,  J  ADA  reported  the 
;ase  of  one  dentist  who  became  so  dependent 
jn  nitrous  oxide  that  he  sometimes  inhaled  it 
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for  eight  hours  a  day.  He  developed  a  severe 
neurological  disorder  and  gradually  came  to 
require  a  wheelchair.  He  later  took  his  life  by 
shooting  himself  in  the  head. 


Gtiilt  and  self-hatred 


DR.  LEON  LEFER  is  a  psychiatrist  and 
psychoanalyst  who  specializes  in  psy- 
chological problems  common  to  den- 
tistry, an  area  in  which  he  is  uniquely 
knowledgeable:  before  a  physical  handicap 
forced  him  to  begin  a  new  career  thirty  years 
ago,  he  spent  six  years  as  a  practicing  dentist. 
Although  it  has  been  three  decades  since  he 
changed  professions,  mercury  stains  still  dark- 
en the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  one  of  his 
shoulders  is  slightly  lower  than  the  other — the 
result  of  long  days  spent  leaning  over  a  dental 
chair.  I  visited  Dr.  Lefer  in  his  apartment 
office  one  inorning  and  asked  him  why  den- 
tists seem  to  have  such  a  hard  time. 

"A  normal  person  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  distance  between  himself  and  other  people," 
he  said.  "But  the  dentist  has  to  be  very  close 
to  the  bodies  of  strangers  all  day  long.  This 
causes  stress.  As  a  result,  the  dentist  has  to 
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compensate  by  having  a  lot  of  space  around 
him  when  he  finishes  work,  which  can  be  di- 
sastrous if  the  family  and  children  dont  un- 
derstand and  if  the  dentist  doesn't  know  how 
to  communicate  his  needs.  And  most  profes- 
sional people  don't  know  how  to  communicate 
emotional  needs.  Why?  Because  that's  another 
stress.  There's  a  tendency,  if  you  become  a 
physician  or  a  dentist,  to  be  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  has  to  deaden  his  feelings  in  order 
to  tolerate  the  suffering  of  patients,  and  the 
drawing  of  blood,  and  the  lacerating  and  mu- 
tilating of  flesh. 

"Most  dentists,  by  the  way,  are  anhedonic, 
which  means  they  avoid  or  delay  pleasure. 
Sometimes  they  delay  it  so  long  that  they  find 
several  years  have  gone  by  without  their  taking 
a  vacation.  Then,  when  they  do  take  a  vaca- 
tion, they  deal  with  their  leisure  time  as  if 
they  were  working  in  the  office,  because  they're 
so  perfectionist.  I  think  that  the  number  of 
dentists  who  have  been  successful  suicides  is 
great  because,  as  perfectionists,  if  they  set  out 


to  kill  themselves,  they're  very  likely  to  suo 
ceed." 

In  addition  to  maintaining  a  private  psycH 
atric  and  psychoanalytic  practice.  Dr.  Lefei 
teaches  classes  at  both  the  medical  and  dental 
schools  at  Columbia  University,  and  at  iht 
dental  school  at  NYU.  I  asked  him  if  he  hac 
noticed  any  differences  between  dental  stu- 
dents and  medical  students. 

"The  difference,  "  he  said,  "is  that  the  med- 
ical students  seem  to  have  been  brought  up  ii 
an  environment  that  allowed  them  to  make 
mistakes  and  not  suffer  so  much  guilt  anc 
self-hatred  if  the  least  little  thing  went  wrong 
As  a  result  they  can  kiU  people  and  blam( 
somebody  else.  Whereas  if  the  dentist  wen 
really  to  hurt  somebody,  he  couldn't  live  witi 
himself. 

'"I've  been  through  both  professions,  and 
think  that  much  more  is  demanded  of  a  den 
tal  student  than  of  a  medical  student.  Denta 
school  is  much  more  difficult,  because  havin 
to  do  something  with  vour  hands  so  that  : 
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omes  out  just  so  is  more  difficult  than  simply 
udying  something.  And.  you  see,  the  dental 
udent's  natural  perfectionism  is  perpetuated 
y  his  teachers.  If  a  dental  student  shows  a 
■acher  a  piece  of  work  that  is.  let's  say,  80-90 
ercent  perfect,  the  teacher,  because  of  his 
vvn  inner  demands  for  perfection,  seems  to 
;ive  no  latitude  between  what's  perfect  and 
hat's  not  good  at  all.  As  a  result  he's  likely 
)  tell  the  dental  -tu.lt  iit.  'That's  crap,'  which 
•aves  the  stuilt  nt  fctliiig  that  he's  Avorth  zero, 
istead  of  oO  percent.  And  that's  how  they 
ve. 

"A  dentist  is  alwavs  automatically  compar- 
ig  himself  with  someone  whom  he  believes 
)  be  more  capable.  It's  an  automatic  compet- 
ive  process  in  Avhich  he  over-competes  with 
iniself  and  others,  and  as  a  result  he  feels 
nly  half  as  good  as  he  should.  And  that  is 
hy  he's  so  good  for  the  public.  Because  any- 
ne  who  walks  around  competing  with  him- 
?lf  to  this  tremendous  degree  is  overly  com- 
ulsive  about  the  quality  of  work  he  does,  and 
nee  the  public  knows  nothing  about  what 
oes  on  in  their  mouths — absolutely  nothing 
-it's  really  up  to  the  dentist  to  decide  what 
ind  of  quality  he'll  put  in  the  mouth.  And 
)rtunately  for  the  public,  if  tliey  pick  a  very 
Dmpulsive  dentist,  the  quality  of  the  work  is 
lagnificent." 


THE  COMPULSIVE  dentist  may  indeed  do 
magnificent  work,  but  how  many  den- 
tists are  compulsive?  More  to  the 
point,  how  many  dentists,  compulsive 
r  otherwise,  do  magnificent  work? 
The  question  is  impossible  to  answer,  for 
le  simple  reason  that  there  has  never  been  a 
efinitive  study  of  quality  in  the  dental  profes- 
lon:  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  one.  Partly  be- 
ause  they  tend  to  work  alone,  dentists  resist 
le  idea  of  being  evaluated,  or  even  observed, 
y  others.  And  because  inferior  dental  work 
lay  not  be  discovered  until  years  after  it  is 
erformed.  ])ati('nts  are  seldom  in  a  position 
i  make  intormt-d  judgments. 

Nevertheless,  dental  malpractice  suits  have 
een  increasing  in  both  size  and  number  in 
?cent  years.  Typical  cases  involve  dentists' 
lilure  to  diagnose  oral  disease,  mistaken  ex- 
•action  of  healthy  teeth,  and  injuries  arising 
-om  careless  handling  of  dental  instruments, 
n  one  case  in  1975,  a  young  woman  was 
warded  S275.000  after  the  steel  burr  of  her 
entist's  drill  broke  off  and  lodged  in  her  lip, 
ausing  a  permanent  numbness  that  reduced 
le  pleasure  she  had  previously  taken  in  kiss- 
ig  her  husband  (who  was  himself  awarded 
15,000  for  "loss  of  services" ) .  In  a  much 


more  serious  case,  a  New  York  court  awarded 
S750,000  to  the  family  of  a  three-year-old  boy 
who  died  when  a  careless  dental  hygienist  in 
a  city  hospital  allowed  him  to  swallow  a  lethal 
dose  of  a  topical  fluoride  treatment. 

Cases  of  this  magnitude  are  extremely  rare 
in  dentistry,  however.  If  what  dentists  do 
doesn't  seem  terribly  important  to  most  lay- 
men, what  they  do  w  rong  doesn't  seem  terribly 
important  to  most  juries.  According  to  a  1981 
study  by  Jury  Verdict  Research,  Inc.,  the  me- 
dian dental  malpractice  aw'ard  is  $26,500. 
That  figure  is  roughly  three  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  it  was  in  1975,  but  it  is  still  so 
small  tliat  most  lawyers  are  reluctant  to  take  on 
dental  cases.  I  The  median  award  in  psychiat- 
ric malpractice,  by  comparison,  is  S200,000). 
The  New  York  law  firm  of  Fuchsberg  &  Fuchs- 
berg,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  professional 
malpractice  firms,  handled  only  a  dozen  dental 
cases  last  year,  and  all  of  them  were  settled 
out  of  court.  Because  the  firm's  costs  run  to 
about  S5,000  or  86.000  per  case,  and  because 
its  fee  I  a  third  of  any  award  or  settlement )  is 
charged  only  if  the  case  is  successful,  a  com- 
plaint has  to  be  not  only  airtight  but  also  fair- 
ly substantial  before  the  firm  will  even  con- 
sider it.  "There  just  isn't  any  profit  in  most 
of  tliese  cases,''  one  lawyer  told  me. 

"W  hether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to  lawyers, 
shoddy  dentistry  certainly  exists,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  on  the  rise.  One 
dentist  I  spoke  to  said  that  80  percent  of  the 
work  he  does  consists  of  repairing  inferior 
w  ork  performed  by  other  dentists.  As  econom- 
ic pressures  on  practitioners  have  increased, 
more  and  more  dentists  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  work  faster  than  they  lor  their  pa- 
tients I  might  wish.  Because  patients  are  ex- 
tremely resistant  to  increases  in  dental  fees, 
and  because  dentists'  fixed  costs  have  been 
rising  at  an  astonishing  rate,  many  dentists 
have  had  to  speed  up  simply  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing behind.  Most  dentists,  certainly,  maintain 
high  standards,  but  the  pressure  to  work  fast 
affects  the  entire  profession. 

Speed  is  a  very  popular  topic  in  dentistry 
these  days.  Last  July,  Dental  Economics  mag- 
azine ( which  in  palmier  days  was  known  as 
Oral  Hygiene  magazine  I  carried  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  three-day  seminar  on  ''the  success- 
ful Barnes'  practice  management  technique," 
one  of  whose  highlights  is  "the  90-second 
prep"'  procedure  for  crowns  and  bridges.  Den-, 
tal  equipment  companies  advertise  faster  and 
faster  dental  drills  and  ultrasonic  devices  that 
supposedly  eliminate  the  need  for  time-consum- 
ing manual  removal  of  tartar  deposits  on  pa- 
tients' teeth.  Dr.  Burton  Press,  president-elect 
of  the  ADA.  sometimes  piques  the  interest  of 
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Modern  Dentistry 

audiences  he  lectures  to  by  telling  them  that 
he  can  teach  them  to  do  twenty  crowns  in  one 
day  instead  of  a  mere  eight.  Press  is  no  ad- 
vocate of  substandard  work,  but  he  knows  how- 
to  catch  a  dentist's  attention. 

Economic  forces  can  determine  not  only  the 
speed  at  which  dentists  work  but  also  the 
kinds  of  procedures  they  perform.  A  peculiar 
fact  about  the  traditional  fee  structure  in  den- 
tistry is  that  saving  a  tooth  is  very  often  less 
lucrative  than  destroying  it.  The  average  fee 
for  a  simple  silver  filling  (known  in  the  profes- 
sion as  a  one-surface  amalgam  restoration  I  is 
S19.33:  the  average  fee  for  a  simple  nonsur- 
gical extraction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  S23.41. 
And  because  pulling  a  tooth  is  typically  much 
less  time-consuming  than  filling  it,  the  more 
radical  procedure  can  seem  even  more  attrac- 
tive. Consider,  too,  that  an  extracted  tooth 
should  ideally  be  replaced  by  an  artificial  one, 
and  that  crowns,  bridges,  and  partial  dentures 
can  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Questions  about  quality  in  dentistry  involve 
much  more  than  matters  of  speed  or  cost.  Like 
any  profession,  dentistrv  attracts  its  share  of 
quacks,  and  controlling  them  can  be  extremely 
difficult.  L  nlike  new  drugs,  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  government  before  being  placed 
in  general  use.  experimental  techniques  in  den- 
tistry, as  in  medicine,  are  essentially  unreg- 
ulated. "\oi\  can  do  just  about  any  damn 


thing  you  want."  one  dentist  told  me.  "I  coul. 
go  into  the  back  room,  take  a  nail,  sterilize  it 
ammer  it  into  a  patient's  jaw,  and  say  it": 
an  implant,  and  he  couldn't  do  a  damn  thine? 
about  it." 

The  "implant"  just  referred  to  is  a  case  iri 
point.  Implants  are  artificial  anchoring  device^' 
tliat  are  sometimes  surgically  embedded  in  : 
patient's  jaw  and  then  used  to  support  fal?f 
teeth.  Their  attraction  is  that  they  seem  to  of 
fer  toothless  patients  a  functional  and  digni 
fied  alternative  to  ordinary  dentures.  The 
jiroblem.  manv  dentists  say.  is  simplv  that  im 
plants  are  dangerous:  they  can  cause  rapia 
and  irreversible  bone  loss,  chronic  infectiois 
of  oral  tissues,  periodontal  disease,  puncturet 
sinuses,  and  agonizing  pain.  "I've  never  seev 
an  implant  success."  savs  Dr.  Marvin  Schissel^ 
a  practicing  dentist  and  author  of  a  book 
called  Dentistry  and  Its  J'ictims.  "TVe  neve* 
heard  of  an  implant  success.  " 

Despite  the  dangers,  though,  "implantoli 
ogy  I  as  practitioners  refer  to  their  field  i  ii 
a  thriving  business.  Implantologists  have  thei; 
own  professional  organization  I  The  Americail"- 
Academy  of  Implant  Dentistry  i  as  well  at 
their  own  publication  i  the  quarterly  Journal  of 
Oral  huplantologv.  a  glossy  periodical  dotte<ji 
with  typos  and  grammatical  errors  I.  Like  mos^ 
inhabitants  of  scientific  twilight  zones,  in:;, 
plantologists  tend  to  be  messianic  in  promoth 
ing  their  procedure,  and  also  quick  to  detec 
conspiracies  in  nonbelievers. 

Iniplantologv  even  enjoys  the  support  o 
some  of  its  \ictinis.  "T  know  an  elderly  ma 
who  had  implant-."  says  Dr.  Jolm  Dodes.  wh 
is  .Marvin  Schi^sel's  partner.  "Two  years  late 
one  side  of  hi-  face  was  swollen,  and  he  sale 
"Look  at  my  beautiful  implants.'  He  was  s 
proud  of  them.  His  wife  said.  'He's  crazy.  He 
lost  forty  pounds.  He's  been  on  penicillin  coi 
stantly  for  two  years  now.  just  to  keep  th 
infection  down,  and  this  is  the  first  week  thi 
he's  not  swollen  on  both  sides.'  He  eventuall 
had  to  go  to  a  hospital  and  have  them  all  n 
moved.  He  lost  so.  much  bone  that  now  h 
can't  even  wear  a  denture,  and  he  still  clairr 
how  great  it  is,  because  he  says,  '\  ou  ve  g( 
to  be  a  rich  man  to  have  done  what  1  did. 


PERHAPS  the  most  fertile  area  for  t} 
cultivation  of  quackery  in  the  dent; 
profession  today  is  a  group  of  ailmen^ 
known  collectively  as  TMJ  disorde 
TMJ  stands  for  temporomandibular  join 
which  is  the  hinge  that  connects  the  uppt 
and  lower  jaws.  TMJ  disease  owes  its  currei 
vogue  in  some  segments  of  the  professio 
to  the  fact  that  almost  anyone,  given  a  litt 
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magination,  can  be  said  to  suffer  from  it.  This 
act  suggests  enormous  possibilities  to  dentists 
lent  on  beefing  up  their  practices,  since  they 
an  add  TMJ  treatment  to  their  stock  of  pro- 
edures  without  having  to  (iiid  new  patients, 
'he  May  191]1  issue  of  >  II)  I  can  i.  d  an  ad  for 
Long  Ishnul  l'niver>ity  continuing-education 
ourse  caUed  '"How  To  Increase,  Revitalize 
nd  Inflation-Proof  ^  our  Practice  Through 
"MJ"  I  my  italics  I.  The  same  course  was  also 
escribed  elsewhere  as  '"The  only  TMJ  sem- 
lar  that  will  show  you  how  to  tap  unused 
ental  and  medical  insurance  resources  and 
uild  on  your  already-existing  practice"  (their 
alics  I. 

TMJ  disorder  is  not  a  single  disease  but  at 
•ast  half  a  dozen  distinct  conditions  that  pro- 
i  uce  pain  in  the  face  and  jaw.  These  condi- 
!  ons  can   include   osteoarthritis,  trigeminal 
I  suralgia,  and  sustained  involuntary  contrac- 
I  on  of  muscles  in  the  face^'The  first  of  these 
I   ordinary  arthritis,  the  second  is  a  neuro- 
■  igical  disorder,  and  the  third  is  a  myofascial 
ndrome  that  is  apparently  sex-linked  I  vir- 
lally  all  the  people  ^vho  have  it  are  w  omen ) . 
j  espite  the  diversity  of  these  ailments,  TMJ 
]  ?ntists  tend  to  treat  them  as  though  they 
I  ere  the  same  condition  and  as  though  they 
j  ere  caused  by  the  same  thing:  a  bad  bite. 
I  onunon   treatments   include   pulling  teeth, 
I  -inding  down  teeth,  capping  teeth,  inserting 
I  movable  "'bite  plates"  to  alter  occlusion,  and 
en  drilling  holes  in  jawbones.  Most  of  these 
eatments  are  irreversible,  all  of  them  are  ex- 
•nsive,  and — according  to  Dr.  Joseph  Mar- 
ich.  head  of  Columbia  University's  highly 
spected  TMJ  clinic  and  perhaps  the  country's 
ading  researcher  in  the  field  of  facial  pain — 
)ne  of  them  works. 

"\umerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
ese  patients  have  a  normal  distribution  of 
tes  when  compared  witli  tlu-  general  popula- 
)n,"  says  Dr.  Marbach.  "Nevertheless,  the 
st  majority  of  facial-pain  patients  are  treat- 
i  exclusively  or  primarily  by  bite  adjust- 
ent."  Marbach  favors  conservative  (and  in- 
pensive  I  treatments  based  on  drug  therapy, 
ercise.  and  an  informal  sort  of  counseling 
relieve  the  stresses  and  depression  that  can 
company  chronic  pain.  He  may  also  be  the 
ily  dentist  in  the  country  who  thinks  dentists 
•n't  have  any  real  business  treating  TMJ. 
But  dentists  aren't  likely  to  give  up  TMJ 
ytime  soon.  In  the  words  of  A.  C.  Fonder, 
itor  of  a  curious  journal  called  Basal  Facts 
The  Official  Journal  of  the  American  Acad- 
ly  for  Functional  Prosthodontics  and  the 
■nerican  Academy  of  Physiologic  Dentistry." 
'th  of  which,  along  w^ith  Basal  Facts  itself 
d  something  called  Doctor's  Dentr.l  Service, 


share  an  address  in  Chicago),  TMJ  treatment 
is  "the  hottest  procedure  in  tlie  dental  field." 
It  is  aUo  lircniiiini:  a  Imt  priKcchire  in  any 
numbrr  nf  otlirr  hrM-.  Sdiiic  dentists  now 
claim  that  bite  manipulation  can  cure  not  only 
facial  pain  but  also  curvature  of  the  spine,  em- 
physema, stuttering,  numbness,  paralysis,  and 
open  sores  on  ankles  and  scalp. 

The  ADA  has  yet  to  take  a  firm  stand  on 
TMJ.  A  three-day  symposium  on  the  subject 
is  scheduled  for  the  summer,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  a  substantial  result.  TMJ,  like 
department-store  dentistry,  is  too  useful  an  em- 
ployer of  dentists  to  be  dismissed  out  of  hand. 
As  a  result,  it  tends  to  be  considered  largely 
in  economic  terms.  "I  think  there's  a  lot  of  va- 
lidity in  the  dentist's  involvement  in  TMJ," 
says  ADA  president-elect  Press.  "Whether  or 
not  certain  dentists  are  more  entrepreneurial 
in  marketing  their  program,  in  trying  to  cap- 
ture an  audience  with  certain  catch  phrases — 
that's  just  because  they've  talked  to  some  guy 
from  Madison  Avenue,  or  had  a  better  agent 
in  putting  together  a  brochure." 

Dr.  Press  may  be  right.  But  there  is  still 
something  unsettling  about  dentists  who  seem 
to  be  selling  not  so  much  a  treatment  as  a 
disease. 


No  future  in  decay 

ALL  OF  THIS  runs  counter  to  the  dis- 
ease-fighting tradition  dentists  have 
made  for  themselves.  In  comparison 
with  other  health-care  professions, 
dentistry  has  been  especially  successful  both 
in  educating  the  public  and  in  developing  ef- 
fective treatments  for  disease.  Whether  we  pay 
attention  or  not,  virtually  all  of  us  know  how 
often  to  brush  our  teeth  and  what  kind  of 
snacks  to  avoid  and  when  we're  supposed  to 
appear  for  a  checkup.  Dental  scientists  are  now 
in  the  process  of  testing  a  vaccine  that  may 
conquer  tooth  decay  altogether,  an  achieve- 
ment that  would  be  the  dental  equivalent  of 
finding  a  cure  for  the  common  cold.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  a  vaccine,  fluoride  toothpastes 
and  fluoridated  water  supplies  have  already 
brought  about  enormous  reductions  in  decay, 
reductions  that  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  persistent  prodding  of  dentists, 
who  have  championed  fluoridation  for  decades. 
Treatment  of  dental  disease  in  all  areas  has 
progressed  to  tlie  point  ^vhere  some  dentists 
say  that  tooth  extraction  in  most  cases  ought 
to  be  considered  malpractice. 

In  view  of  these  achievements,  dentists  could 
plausibly  be  accused  of  trying  to  put  them- 
selves out  of  business.  In  the  space  of  a  very 


'A  child  who 
makes  it  all  the 
>vay  to  adult- 
hood without 
a  fill  in":  may 
decide  that 
dentists  aren't 
terribly 
important." 
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few  decades,  they  have  come  close  to  elimi- 
nating the  traditional  mainstay  of  flieir  live- 
lihood. One  dentist  I  talked  to  said  that  in  the 
past  it  Avas  not  uncommon  for  children  to  ap- 
pear for  regular  appointments  with  as  many 
as  ten  new  cavities.  '"Now,"  he  said,  "they 
come  back  and  often  it's  just  a  checkup,  every- 
thing's fine,  and  we'll  see  you  next  year."  No 
one  knows  yet  what  v.ill  happen  when  these 
children  reach  adulthood.  Will  they  send  their 
own  children  to  dentists?  \^  ill  they  go  them- 
selves? A  child  who  makes  it  all  the  way  to 
adulthood  without  a  filling  may  decide  that 
dentists  aren't  terribly  important. 

Dentists  are  quick  to  point  out  that  tooth 
decay  isn't  the  only,  or  even  the  most  devas- 
tating, oral  problem.  Periodontal  disease — 
which  attacks  the  tissues  that  surround  and 
support  the  teeth  and  which  is  popularly  kco\\-n 
as  "gum  disease" — is  and  always  has  been  the 
leading  cause  of  tooth  loss  in  adults.  In  the 
future,  dentists  say,  periodontal  disease  will 
replace  tooth  decay  at  the  center  of  dental  at- 
tention. To  a  certain  extent  the  change  has 
already  begun :  general  practitioners,  who  have 
traditionally  referred  most  periodontal  cases 
to  specialists,  are  now  doing  more  and  more  of 
the  work  themselves:  dental  schools  are  be- 
ginning to  shift  the  emphasis  of  instruction 
ever  so  slightly  in  the  direction  of  periodontia: 
dentists  who  never  paid  much  attention  to  the 
disease  are  learning  about  it  now. 

The  "problem '  with  periodontal  disease, 
from  the  dentist  s  point  of  %"iew,  is  that  al- 
though it  can  be  prevented  with  careful  oral 
hygiene,  once  it  gets  started  it's  very  difficult 
to  control.  Treating  it  requires  painstaking 
scraping  of  plaque  beneath  the  gum  line,  com- 
bined with  conscientious  maintenance  care  by 
the  patient  himself,  and  sometimes  surger\-. 
Periodontal  disease,  in  other  words,  is  expen- 
sive, and  dental  patients  fear  expense  even 
more  than  they  fear  pain.  And  because  the 
disease  typically  begins  in  adolescence  and 
progresses  for  years  Avithout  tangible  symp- 
toms, there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  people 
who  suffer  from  it  will  ever  get  around  to  vis- 
iting their  dentists  in  the  first  place. 

As  decay  replacements  go,  periodontal  dis- 
ease doesn't  sound  like  a  very  sure  bet.  Even 
so,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  the  future  of  the 
profession  may  depend  on  it. 
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;k  a  physician  whether  medicine  has 
a  future  and  he'U  laugh  in  your  face: 
?k  a  dentist  Avhether  dentistry  has  a 
future  and  he'U  give  you  a  cautious. 
H-\RPER'S    reasoned  reply. 
MARCH  1982        "Dentistn,"  will  remain   a  profession  for 


which  there  is  a  need,"'  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Horowi 
of  the  Columbia  Lniversity  dental  school  t( 
me  one  afternoon.  It  was  an  extraordinar 
statement,  all  things  considered.  Have  we  i> 
tients  got  our  dentists  so  intimidated  that 
actually  Avonder  Avhether  they  deserve  to  e 
Is  the  entire  profession  contemplating  suic 
"A  physician  friend  of  mine  came  over 
terday.  "  says  Man  in  Schissel.  "and  Ave  • 
talking  about  the  cost  of  dental  educatic 
and  he  said,  'You're  lucky  you're  a  dentij 
noA\.  because  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  I  dor 
tliink  there 'U  be  any  dentists  left.' ''  At  a  dent^ 
meeting  in  XeAv  ^  ork  last  year.  Burton  Pre 
asked  a  roomful  of  dentists.  "Do  you  thid 
some  dentists  are  going  to  end  up  like  aerJ 
space  engineers?" 

Of  course,  to  describe  a  problem  like  th| 
is  necessarily  to  exaggerate  it.  Dentistry  isn 
about  to  fold  up  its  tent  and  disappear.  N<j 
is  it  locked  in  some  great  mad  upheaA'al  tl 
Avill  leave  thousands  of  dentists  hiingry 
homeless,  their  drill  bits  rusting  in  their  empi 
offices.  As  Airtually  any  dentist  AviU  tell  yoi 
there  is  enough  untreated  dental  disease 
ready  in  existence  to  keep  the  Avorld's  dentisi 
busy  from  noA\-  rmtil  they  all  drop  dead,  t  "Uf 
treated  dental  disease  "  is  the  holy  grail  of  tl 
dental  profession:  dentists  get  sparks  in  the! 
eyes  when  they  talk  about  it.  i  StiU.  there  a( 
changes  afoot  in  dentistn.".  changes  that  take 
together  amount  to  something  of  a  revolutio| 

"What  Ave  A\ill  see  is  a  different  emphasj 
in  general  dentistry,  as  has  been  the 
for  a  number  of  years.''  says  Dr.  I.  Lawrend 
Kerr,  a  practicing  dentist  in  Endicott,  Xe 
1  ork.  and  a  former  president  of  the  ADj 
"\^  e  re  talking  more  about  periodontia.  Avhic 
is  the  least  treated  of  all  diseases  in  dentistr 
In  fact.  I  Avould  say  that  only  one  or  tAvo  pe 
cent  of  all  periodontal  disease  is  being  treate 
We  are  emphasizing  more  the  concept  of  tl 
total  body:  Ave're  emphasizing  jaAv  problem 
Ave  re  talking  to  people  more  about  nutritic 
— and  Ave  Avere  Avav  ahead  of  all  the  other  pr 
fessions  Avhen  it  came  to  nutrition,  because 
Avas  so  involved  in  dental  decay.  We  talk  ' 
people  more  about  muscle  use.  muscles  of  tl 
face.  We're  talking  more  about  the  validity  < 
vitamin  therapy,  if  it  is  valid.  We  talk  moi 
about  pain  reduction,  biofeedback.  And  lil 
CA  ers  body  else  Ave  re  getting  more  into  genet 
counseling,  because  Ave  have  been  able  to  stf 
back  a  bit  from  just  filling  caAities  to  kno 
that  as  a  profession  avc'ac  been  trained  to 
a  hell  of  a  lot  more." 

There's  not  much  mention  of  teeth  in  D 
Kerr's  catalogue  of  the  future.  But  then.  Avh 
ever  said  that  being  a  dentist  had  an\-thing 
do  Avith  teeth? 
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The  IRS  doesn't  want 
you  to  read  this  book. 
So  maybe  you  should. 


I  A  fe«  years  back,  you  wouldn't  want  lo  meet 
lul  Strassels.  Because  if  you  did,  he  might  be  sit- 
ig  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk,  grilling  you  for 
,  boss,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
I  But  now  he's  on  your  side,  and  he's  written  a 
I  ok  to  prove  it.  How  often  does  a  book  about  the 
I  S  make  the  bestseller  lists?  This  one  did  — 
■  cause  it  takes  you  behind  rhe  scenes. .  .tells  you 
'  ndreds  of  facts  about  IRS  methods  and  tactics 

II  they  don  'i  want  you  ro  find  out. 
I  You  get  that  dreaded  form  letter:  "appear  on 
I  ite)  with  your  tax  records  for  1979."  Your  heart 
ating  much  too  fast,  you  make  a  panicky  call  to 
I  arvin  the  Accountant  —  who  calms  you  a  little, 
i  d  begins  to  earn  the  most  important  fee  you'll 
I  :r  pay  him. 

i  Paul  Strassels  takes  you  every  step  of  the  way 
I  ough  this  nightmare  —  and  shows  you  why  it 
illy  isn't  the  end  of  the  world.  First  you  see  why 
:  IRS  happened  to  pick  your  return.  Y'ou  meet 
arphy  the  Classifier,  and  discover  the  seven 
estions  he  asked  himself  about  your  return 
fore  he  decided  to  finger  you. 
Next  comes  your  heavy  date  with  Harry  the 
iditor.  But  first,  the  author  sits  you  down  with 
irvin  for  a  line-by-line  check  of  your  return: 
lai  you'll  get  away  with. .  .what  they'll  nail  you 
. .  .above  all.  how  you  and  Marvin  must  handle 
■  situation. 

Now  you're  ready  for  Harry.  You  discover  how 
I  reads  your  return  —  and  how  he  reads  vow.  You 
j  m  the  tricks  he  uses  to  trap  you.  You  get  23  rules 
j  3ut  how  you  should  behave  at  the  audit. 
Paul  Strassels  can't  make  this  a  "fun"  ex- 
perience for  >ou.  But  at  least  he  makes  It 
bearable.  Better  —  he  shows  >ou  how  to  cut 
>our  chances  of  ever  having  to  go  through  it. 
!f  vou're  looking  for  another  one  of  those  tax 


manuals,  don'!  buy  this  book.  But  if  you  want  to 
know  exactly  how  the  tax  collector  is  thinking, 
here's  a  hint  of  what  this  former  tax  man  reveals: 

•  24  safe  deductions. 

•  Extra  income:  how  much  chance  is  there  that 
Harry  will  discover  it?  How  about  interest  and 

di\idends? 

•  How  the  IRS  computer  can  tell,  almost  always. 


whether  you're  cheating,  and  by  how  much. 

•  The  audit  risk  in  your  t,^x  bracket. 

•  Why  your  tax  preparer  could  be  costing  you 
thousands  of  extra  tax  dollars. 

•  The  biggest  cheaters,  by  income  category.  (Yes, 
the  IRS  knows  this  too.) 

•  Ne\er  mind  what  the  law  says  —  how  much 
time  must  pass  before  you  can  feel  pretty  safe 
from  a  tax  audit  for  a  particular  year? 

•  The  18  Danger  Zones  that  can  gi\e  you  trouble 
on  your  return.  How  to  handle  each  one. 
Make  no  mistake,  the  feds  are  at  war  -—  with 

you.  If  you're  prudent,  you'll  seize  this  chance  to 
penetrate  enemy  headquaners.  If  you  know  how 
they  plan  to  deal  with  you,  it  can  only  help. 


Why  The  H  all  Street  Journal 
advises  you  to  "pay  attention": 

"It  isn't  often  that  an  insider  finks  on  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Serv  ice,  so  w  hen  one  does,  pay 
attention.  All  You  Seed  to  Know  About  the 
IRS  IS  rich  in  information  rarely  made  public." 

—  The  H  all  Street  Journal 

"A  spellbinder. .  .extraordinarily  acute. . .  1 
had  planned  merely  to  skim  the  book  but  even 
before  1  had  completed  page  one,  1  had  begun 
to  read  with  care . . .  loaded  w  ith  anecdotes  ex- 
plaining how  to  respond  to  its  threats  and  how 
to  recognize  the  threats  as  no  more  than 
that. .  .forewarned  with  the  guidelines  in  this 
one  book,  we  have  a  fighting  chance  to  beat 
them." 

Svlvia  Porter 


How  to  get  this  indispensable  book 
FREE 

Subscribe  to  Tax  Angles  and  we'll  send  you  All  You  Seed  to  A>70>v 
about  the  IRS  without  charge. 

Edited  by  \  emon  K.  Jacobs,  Tax  Angles  is  the  authoritative  report 
of  tax-slashing  ideas,  strategies  and  techniques.  Each  month  50,000 
subscribers  rely  on  TA  for  the  finest  tax  counsel  available  anywhere. 
Tax  Angles  will  keep  yon  up-to-date— every  single  month. 

Just  send  S45  for  a  full  year  ( 1 2  issues)  of  Tax  Angles.  You'll  receive 
All  You  Seed  to  Know  About  the  IRS  as  your  free  Donus. 

Guarantee:  If.  afier  reading  3  issues,  you're  ever  unhappy  with  Tax 
Angles  for  any  reason,  just  cancel  and  we'll  send  you  a  prompt,  fuU  re- 
fund for  undelivered  issues  upon  request.  You  keep  the  book  as  our 
gift! 


Send  me  All  You  Seed  to  Know  About  the  IRS  for  SI  1.95  plus 
SI  .50,  postage  and  handling.  If  I'm  not  lOO'^'o  satisfied,  1  may  return  it 
for  a  prompt  refund. 

1-  FREE  BOOK  OFFER.  Enter  my  one  year  (12  issues) 
Z  NEW  Z  RENEW.AI,  subscription  of  Tax  Angles  for  S45  [W^o 
off  the  regular  rate).  .Also  rush  my  FREE  copy  of  All  You  Seed  to 
Know  About  the  IRS.  1  may  cancel  my  subscription  to  Tax  Angles  after 
reading  3  issues,  at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  and  get  a  full  refund  for 
the  undelivered  issues  of  my  subscription  upon  request.  Even  if  I  cancel, 
the  book  is  mine  to  keep.  3033 
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Z  Charge  my  credit  card  (minimum  order  S20): 
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Anne  Tyler's  ninth 
novel.  Dinner  at  the 
Homesick  Restaurant, 
will  be  published  soon 
by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


dTf  ODY  TULL  always  had  a  girlfriend,  one 
"^fe^^^girl  after  another,  and  all  the  girls  were 
^ll^  wild  about  him  till  they  met  his  broth- 
er,  Ezra.  Something  about  Ezra  just 
hooked  their  attention,  it  seemed.  In  his  pres- 
ence they  took  on  a  bright,  sharp,  arrested 
look,  as  if  listening  to  a  sound  that  others 
hadn't  caught  yet.  Ezra  didn't  even  notice  this. 
Cody  did,  of  course,  although  he  never  showed 
it.  An  Indian-faced  man  with  smooth  black 
hair,  with  level,  balanced  features,  he  could 
manage,  when  he  tried,  to  seem  perfectly 
blank,  like  a  plaster  clothing  model.  Mean- 
while, his  ragged,  dirty,  unloved  younger  self, 
with  failing  grades,  with  a  U  in  deportment, 
clenched  his  fists  and  howled,  "Why?  Why  al- 
ways Ezra?  Why  that  sissy  pale  goody-goody 
Ezra?" 

But  Ezra  just  gazed  into  space  from  behind 
his  clear  gray  eyes,  from  under  his  shock  of 
soft,  fair  hair,  and  went  on  thinking  his  pri- 
vate thoughts.  You  could  say  this  for  Ezra: 
he  seemed  honestly  unaware  of  the  effect  he 
had  on  women.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of 
stealing  them  deliberately.  But  that  made  it 
all  the  worse,  in  a  way. 

Cody  half  believed  that  Ezra  had  some  lack 
— a  lack  that  worked  in  his  favor,  that  made 
him  immune,  that  set  him  apart  from  ordinary 
men.  There  was  something  almost  monkish 
about  him.  ^'omen  never  really  managed  to 
penetrate  his  aieditations,  although  he  was  un- 
failingly courteous  to  them.  He  was  likely  to 
contemplate  tiiem  in  silence  for  an  inappro- 
priate length  of  time,  and  then  ask  something 
completely  out  of  the  blue.  For  instance:  "How 
did  you  get  those  little  gold  circles  through 


your  ears?"  It  was  ridiculous — a  man  reach< 
the  age  of  twenty-seven  without  having  heai 
of  pierced  ears.  However,  it  must  not  ha^ 
seemed  ridiculous  to  the  woman  he  was  ai 
dressing.  She  raised  a  finger  to  an  earlobe  in 
startled,  mesmerized  way.  She  was  spellboum 
\^  as  it  Ezra's  unexpectedness?  The  narrow 
ness  of  his  focus?  Or  his  innocence,  perhap 
He  was  a  tourist  on  a  female  planet,  was  whi 
he  was  saying.  But  he  didn't  realize  he  vfi 
saying  it.  and  failed  to  understand  the  loo 
she  gave  him.  Or  didn't  care,  if  he  did  unde 
stand. 

Only  one  of  Cody's  girlfriends  had  not  bee 
attracted  to  his  brother.  This  was  a  soci. 
worker  named  Carol,  or  maybe  Karen.  Upo 
meeting  Ezra,  she  had  fixed  him  with  a  coc 
stare.  Later,  she  had  remarked  to  Cody  th< 
she  disliked  motherly  men.  "Always  feedin 
hovering,"  she  said  I  for  she'd  met  him  at  h 
restaurant),  "but  acting  so  clumsy  and  sh^ 
in  the  end  it's  you  that  takes  care  of  then 
Ever  notice  that?"  However,  she  hardly  coun 
ed:  Cody  had  so  soon  afterward  lost  intere 
in  her. 

You  might  wonder  why  he  went  on  makin 
these  introductions,  considering  his  unforti 
nate  experiences — the  earliest  dating  from  tb 
year  he  turned  fourteen,  the  latest  as  recer 
as  a  month  ago.  After  all,  he  lived  in  New  Yoi 
City  and  his  family  lived  in  Baltimore;  li 
didn't  really  have  to  bring  these  women  ho: 
on  weekends.  In  fact,  he  often  swore  that  h 
would  stop  it.  He  would  meet  somebody,  ma 
ry  her.  and  not  mention  her  even  to  his  motll 
er.  But  that  would  mean  a  lifetime  of  suspensf  | 
He"d  keep  watching  his  wife  uncomfortabbiH 


suspiciously.  He'd  keep  waiting  for  the  inevita- 
jle — like  Sleeping  Beauty's  parents,  waiting 
'or  the  needle  tliat  was  hound  to  prick  her  fin- 
der in  spite  of  their  precautions. 

He  was  thirty  years  old  hy  now,  successful 
:n  his  business,  certainly  ready  to  marry.  He 
;onsidered  his  New  \ork  apartment  tempo- 
•ary,  a  matter  of  minor  convenience;  he  had 
•ecently  purchased  a  farmhouse  in  Baltimore 
!]ounty  with  forty  acres  of  land.  Weekends, 
le  traded  his  slim  gray  suit  for  corduroys  and 
le  roamed  his  property,  making  plans.  There 
vas  a  sunny  backyard  where  his  wife  could 
lave  her  kitchen  garden.  There  were  bedrooms 
vaiting  to  be  stocked  with  children.  He  felt 
ich  and  lordly.  Poor  Ezra:  all  he  had  was 
hat  disorganized  restaurant,  in  the  cramped, 
tunted  center  of  the  city. 

Once,  Cody  invited  Ezra  to  hunt  rabbits 
vith  him  in  the  woods  behind  the  farm.  It 
I  vasn't  a  success.  Eirst  Ezra  fell  into  a  yellow 
ackets'  nest.  Then  he  got  his  rifle  wet  in  the 
tream.  And  when  they  paused  on  a  hilltop  for 
I  unch.  he  whipped  out  his  battered  recorder 
I  ind  commenced  to  tootling  "Greensleeves," 
j  caring  off  all  living  creatures  within  a  five- 
nile  radius — which  may  have  been  his  inten- 
ion.  Cody  wasn't  even  talking  to  him,  at  the 
■nd:  Ezra  had  to  chatter  on  by  himself.  Cody 
talked  well  ahead  of  him  in  total  silence,  try- 
ng  to  remember  why  this  outing  had  seemed 
uch  a  good  idea.  Ezra  sang  "Mister  Rabbit." 
'Every  little  soul"  he  sang,  blissfully  off  key, 
must  shine,  shine.  .  .  ." 

No  wonder  Cody  was  a  cuticle-chewer,  a 
loor-pacer,  a  hair-rummager.  No  wonder, 
/hen  he  slept  at  night,  he  ground  his  teeth  so 
iard  that  his  jaws  ached  every  morning. 


JKTarly  in  the  spring  of  1960,  his  sister 
^fejiJ^Jenny  wrote  him  a  letter.  Her  divorce 
was  coming  through  in  June,  she  said 
— two  more  months,  and  then  she'd 
le  free  to  marry  Sam  Wiley.  Though  it  looks, 
he  said,  as  if  Ezra  might  beat  me  down  the 
isle.  Her  name  is  Ruth  but  I  dont  know  any 
tore  than  that.  .  .  . 

Cody  tried  to  think  of  some  other  kind  of 
isle — airplane,  supermarket,  movie  house — • 
lUt  in  the  end,  he  had  to  believe  it:  Ezra  was 
etting  married.  Well,  at  least  now  Cody  could 
eep  his  own  girls.  (This  gave  him,  for  some 
eason,  a  little  twinge  of  uneasiness. )  But  Ezra, 
fiarried?  That  walking  accident?  Imagine  him 
1  a  formal  wedding — forgetting  license,  ring, 
nd  responses,  losing  track  of  the  service  while 
railing  out  the  window  at  a  hummingbird, 
magine  him  in  bed  with  a  woman.  (Cody 
norted. ) 


He  pictured  the  woman  as  dark  and  biblical, 
because  of  her  name:  Ruth.  Shadowed  eyes 
and  creamy  skin.  Torrents  of  loose  black  hair. 
Cody  had  a  weakness  for  black-haired  women; 
he  didn't  like  blondes  at  all.  He  pictured 
her  bare-shouldered,  in  a  red  satin  nightgown, 
and  he  crumpled  Jenny's  letter  roughly  and 
dropped  it  in  the  wastebasket. 

The  next  day  at  work,  Ruth's  image  hung 
over  him.  He  was  doing  a  time-and-motion 
study  of  a  power-drill  factory  in  New  Jersey. 
Joining  object  K  to  object  L:  right-hand  trans- 
port unloaded,  search,  grasp,  transport  loaded. 
...  He  passed  down  the  assembly  line  with  his 
clipboard,  attracting  hostile  glances.  Ruth's 
black  hair  billowed  in  the  rafters.  Unavoidable 
delays:  3.  Avoidable  delays:  9.  No  doubt  her 
eyes  were  plum-shaped,  slightly  tilted.  No 
doubt  her  hands  were  heavily  ringed,  with 
long,  oval  fingernails  painted  scarlet. 

When  he  returned  to  his  apartment  that 
evening,  there  was  a  letter  from  Ezra.  It  was 
an  invitation  to  his  restaurant  this  coming  Sat- 
urday night.  Oh,  Lord,  not  another  of  Ezra's 
dinners.  There  would  be  toasts  and  a  fum- 
bling, sentimental  speech  leading  up  to  some 
weighty  announcement — in  this  case,  his  en- 
gagement. Cody  thought  of  declining,  but  what 
good  would  that  do?  Ezra  would  be  desolate 
if  a  single  person  were  missing.  He'd  cancel 
the  whole  affair  and  reschedule  it  for  later,  and 
keep  on  rescheduling  till  Cody  accepted.  Cody 
might  as  well  go  and  be  done  with  it. 

Besides,  he  wouldn't  at  all  mind  meeting 
this  Ruth. 


^1  ODY  followed  Ezra  to  the  far  corner  of 
.=.^Ju  the  restaurant,  where  a  reserved  sign 

^k^sat  upon  a  table.  Jenny  and  their 
mother  weren't  there  yet.  Jenny,  who'd 
arrived  on  the  afternoon  train,  had  asked  her 
mother's  help  in  shopping  for  a  dress  to  be 
married  in.  "I  hope  they  won't  be  late,"  Ezra 
said.  "We're  having  pot  roast.  What  could  be 
keeping  them?" 

"Well,  no  problem  if  it's  only  pot  roast." 

"It's  not  only  pot  roast."  Ezra  said.  He  sat 
in  a  chair.  His  suit  had  a  way  of  waffling 
around  him.  as  if  purchased  for  a  much  larger 
man.  "See,  there's  this  cook,  this  real  country 
cook,  and  pot  roast  is  really  not  the  right  name 
for  what  she  does.  It's  more  like — " 

"Here  they  come,"  Cody  said. 

Jenny  and  her  mother  were  just  walking 
across  the  dining  room.  Jenny's  lipstick  was 
chewed  off.  Pearl's  hat  was  knocked  crooked 
and  her  hair  w^as  frizzier  than  ever.  "What 
took  you  so  long?"  Ezra  asked,  jumping  up. 
"We  were  starting  to  worry," 


'No  wonder 
Cody  was  a 
cuticle-chewer, 
a  floor-pacer, 
a  hair-rum- 
mager." 
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"Oh.  this  Jenny  and  her  notions,"  said  Pearl. 
"Her  size  eight  figure  and  no  bright  colors, 
no  pastels,  no  gathers  or  puckers  or  trim,  noth- 
ing to  make  her  look  fat,  so-called  .  .  .  Why 
are  there  five  places  set?" 

The  question  took  them  all  off  guard.  It  was 
true,  Cody  saw.  There  were  five  plates  and 
five  crystal  wineglasses.  "How  come?"  Pearl 
asked  Ezra. 

"Oh  .  .  .  I'll  get  to  that  in  a  minute.  Have  a 
seat,  Mother." 

But  she  kept  standing.  "Then  at  last  we  find 
just  the  right  thing,"  she  said.  "A  nice  soft 
gray  with  a  crocheted  collar.  Jenny  all  the  way. 
'It's  you,'  I  tell  her.  And  guess  what  she  does. 
She  has  a  tantrum  in  the  middle  of  Hutzler's 
department  store." 

"Not  a  tantrum,  Mother,"  Jenny  told  her.  "I 
merely  said — " 

"Said,  'It  isn't  a  funeral.  Mother;  I'm  not 
going  into  mourning.'  You'd  think  I'd  chosen 
widow  s  weeds.  This  was  a  nice  pale  gray,  very 
ladylike,  very  suitable  for  a  second  marriage." 

"Anthracite,"  Jenny  told  Cody. 

"Pardon?" 

"Anthracite,  was  what  the  saleslady  called 
it.  In  other  words:  coal.  Our  mother  thinks  it 
suitable  to  marry  me  off  in  a  coal-black  wed- 
ding dress." 

''Uh,  '  said  Ezra,  looking  around  at  the  oth- 
er diners,  "maybe  we  should  be  seated  now." 

But  Pearl  just  stood  straighter.  "And  then.''' 
she  told  her  sons,  "then,  without  the  slightest 
bit  of  thought,  doing  it  only  to  spite  me,  she 
goes  rushing  over  to  the  nearest  rack  and  pulls 
out  something  white  as  snow." 

'Tt  was  cream-colored,"  Jenny  said. 

'"Cream,  white — what's  the  difference?  Til 
take  this  one,'  she  says,  and  it"s  not  even  the 
proper  size,  miles  too  big,  had  to  be  left  at  the 
store  for  alterations." 

"I  happened  to  like  it,"  Jenny  said. 

"You  were  lost  in  it." 

"It  made  me  look  thin." 

"Maybe  you  could  wear  a  shawl  or  some- 
thing, brown,"  said  her  mother.  "That  might 
tone  it  down  some." 

"I  can't  wear  a  shawl  at  a  w"edding." 

"Why  not?  Or  a  little  jacket,  say  a  brown 
linen  jacket." 

"I  look  fat  in  jackets." 

"Not  in  a  short  one,  Chanel-type." 

"I  hate  Chanel." 

"Well,"  said  Pearl,  'T  can  see  that  nothing 
will  satisfy  you." 

"Mother,"  Jenny  said,  '  Fm  already  satis- 
fied. I'm  satisfied  with  my  cream-colored  dress, 
just  the  way  it  is.  I  love  it.  Will  you  please 
just  get  off  my  back?" 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  Pearl  asked  her  sons. 


"Well.  I  don't  have  to  stand  here  and  take  it. 
And  she  turned  and  marched  back  across  tl 
dining  room,  erect  as  a  little  wind-up  doll. 
Ezra  said.  "Huh?" 

Jenny  opened  a  compact,  looked  into  it.  an 
then  snapped  it  shut,  as  if  merely  making  ce 
tain  slie  was  still  there. 

"Please,  Jenny,  won't  you  go  after  her? 
Ezra  asked. 

"Not  on  your  life." 

"Fou're  the  one  she  fought  with.  /  can 
persuade  her." 

'"Oh,  Ezra,  let's  for  once  just  drop  it,"  Cod 
said.  "T  don't  think  I'm  up  to  all  this." 

hat  are  vou  saving?  Not  have  dinner  £ 

all?" 

"I'm  on  a  diet,  anvhow."  Jenny  told  bin 

"But  this  is  important!  It  was  going  to  b 
an  occasion.  Oh,  just  .  .  .  wait.  Wait  here 
minute,  will  you?'' 

Ezra  turned  and  rushed  off  to  the  kitcher 
He  returned  immediately  with  a  small  perso 
in  overalls.  It  was  a  girl,  Cody  guessed — 
weasel-faced  little  redhead.  She  followed  Ezr 
jauntily,  almost  stiff-legged,  wiping  her  palm 
on  her  backside.  '"I'd  like  you  to  meet  Ruth, 
Ezra  said. 

Cody  said,  "Ruth?" 

'■^'i'e're  getting  married  in  September," 

"Oh,"  said  Cody. 

Then  Jenny  said,  "Well,  congratulations, 
and  kissed  Ruth's  bony,  freckled  cheek,  an 
Cody  said,  "Uh,  yes,"  and  shook  her  banc 
There  were  calluses  like  pebbles  on  her  pain 
"How  do,"  she  told  him.  He  thought  of  th 
phrase  "banty  hen,"  although  he  had  nev 
seen  a  banty  hen.  Or  maybe  she  was  more  o 
a  rooster.  Her  brisk,  carroty  hair  was  cut  s 
short  that  it  seemed  too  scant  for  her  skul 
Her  blue  eyes  were  round  as  marbles,  and  he 
skin  was  so  thin  and  tight  (as  if,  like  her  hail 
it  had  been  skimped  on  )  that  he  could  see  th 
white  cartilage  across  the  bridge  of  her  nost 
■'So,''  he  said,  "Ruth." 

He  had  the  strangest  feeling  of  loss.  It  wa 
as  if  someone  had  died,  or  had  left  him  foi 
ever — the  beautiful,  black-haired  Ruth  of  hi 
dreams. 


ffi  T  WORK  that  next  w'eek.  charting  th 
."m  steps  by  which  powder  drills  wxre  fil 
^^^^T^ted  into  their  housing.  Cody  watche 
the  old.  dark  Ruth  fade  from  the  ral 
ters  and  hallways,  until  at  last  she  was  coir 
pletely  gone  and  he  forgot  why  she  had  move< 
him  so.  Now  a  new  Ruth  appeared.  Skinn' 
and  boyish,  overalls  flapping  around  her  shin 
bones,  she  raced  giggling  down  the  assembl' 
line  with  Ezra  hot  on  her  heels.  Ezra's  hai 
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I  ;as  tousled.  (He  was  not  immune  at  all,  it  ap- 
I  eared,  but  had  only  been  waiting  in  his  stub- 
I  ornly  trustful  way  for  the  proper  person  to 
\  rrive. )  Ruth's  lips  were  chapped  and  cracked. 
I  [er  nails  were  bitten  into  tiny  pink  cushions 
nd  there  were  scrapes  and  burns  across  her 
nuckles,  scars  from  her  country  cooking. 

Cody  called  his  mother  and  said  he'd  be 
own  for  the  weekend.  And  would  Ruth  be 
round,  did  she  think?  After  all,  he  said,  it 
j  as  time  he  got  to  know  his  future  sister-in- 
iw. 


E   ARRIVED    on    Saturday  morning 
bringing     flowers,  copper-colored 
roses.  He  found  Ruth  and  Ezra  play- 
ing gin  on  the  living-room  floor.  Ruth 
j  ore  jeans  and  a  shirt  of  some  ugly  brown 
I  laid.  She  was  so  absorbed  in  her  game  that 
le  hardly  glanced  up  when  Cody  walked  in. 
Ruth,"  he  said,  and  he  held  out  the  flowers. 
These  are  for  you." 
,   She  looked  at  them,  and  then  drew  a  card. 
:  What  are  they?"  she  asked. 
"Well,  roses." 

"Roses?  This  early  in  the  year?" 
i  "Greenhouse  roses.   I  especially  ordered 
i  apper,  to  go  with  your  hair." 
;   "You  leave  my  hair  out  of  this,"  she  said. 
I   "Honey,  he  meant  it  as  a  compliment,"  Ezra 
!  )ld  her. 
I  "Oh." 

]   "Certainly,"  said  Cody.  "See,  it's  my  way 
j  f  saying  welcome.  Welcome  to  our  family, 
uth." 

"Oh.  Well,  thanks." 

"Cody,  that  was  awfully  nice  of  you,"  Ezra 
lid. 

"Gin,"  said  Ruth. 


ATE  that  afternoon,  when  it  was  time 
.  *V     go  to  the  restaurant,  Cody  walked 
over  with  Ruth  and  Ezra.  It  had 
^   been  raining,  off  and  on,  and  there 
ere  puddles  on  the  sidewalk.  Ruth  strode 
'  raight  through  every  one  of  them  in  her 
!  rown  leather  combat  boots.  Cody  wondered 
}   her  style  were  deliberate.  What  would  she 
I  0,  for  instance,  if  he  gave  her  a  pair  of  high- 
eeled  evening  sandals?  The  question  began 
I  )  fascinate  him.  He  became  obsessed;  he  de- 
i  eloped  an  almost  physical  thirst  for  the  sight 
I  f  her  blunt  little  feet  in  silver  straps, 
j   Ezra  had  his  pearwood  recorder.  He  played 
!   as  he  walked,  serious  and  absorbed,  with 
i  is  lashes  lowered  on  his  cheeks.  "Le  Godi- 
'  eau  de  Poisson,"  he  played.  Passersby  looked 
t  him  and  smiled.  Then  Ezra  put  his  record- 


er in  the  pocket  of  his  shabby  lumber  jacket, 
and  he  and  Ruth  began  discussing  the  menu. 
It  was  good  they  were  serving  the  rice  dish, 
Ruth  said;  that  always  made  the  Arab  family 
happy.  She  ran  her  fingers  through  her  sprouty 
red  hair.  Cody,  walking  on  the  other  side  of 
her,  felt  her  shift  of  weight  when  Ezra  circled 
her  with  one  arm  and  pulled  her  close. 

In  the  restaurant,  she  was  a  whirlwind.  She 
spun  and  pounced  and  jabbed  at  a  chicken  cas- 
serole as  if  doing  battle,  while  Cody  watched 
her  from  a  corner  well  out  of  the  way.  "Is  this 
chicken  some  .  .  .  regional  thing?"  he  asked. 

"Taste,"  she  snapped,  and  she  speared  a 
piece  and  held  it  out  to  him. 

"I  can't,"  he  said. 

"Why  not?" 

"I  feel  too  full." 

In  fact,  he  felt  full  of  her.  Every  spiky 
movement — slam  of  pot  lid,  toss  of  head — 
nourished  him.  It  came  to  him  like  a  gift, 
while  he  was  studying  her  narrow  back,  that 
she  actually  wore  an  undershirt,  one  of  those 
knitted  singlets  he  remembered  from  his  child- 
hood. He  could  make  out  the  seams  of  it  be- 
neath the  brown  plaid.  He  filed  the  informa- 
tion with  care,  to  be  treasured  once  he  was 
alone. 

The  restaurant  opened  and  customers  began 
to  trickle  in.  The  large,  beaming  hostess  seat- 
ed them  all  in  one  area,  as  if  tucking  them 
under  her  wing.  Then,  when  the  first  real  flur- 
ry was  over,  Ruth  and  Ezra  settled  at  the 
scrubbed  wooden  table  in  the  center  of  the 
kitchen,  and  Cody  joined  them.  Ezra  ate  some 
of  Ruth's  chicken  casserole.  Ruth  lit  a  small 
brown  cigarette  and  tipped  back  in  her  chair 
to  watch  him.  The  cigarette  smelled  as  if  it 
were  burning  only  by  accident — like  some- 
thing spilled  on  the  floor  of  an  oven,  or  stuck 
to  the  underside  of  a  saucepan.  Cody,  seated 
across  from  her,  drank  it  in.  "Eat,  Cody,  eat," 
Ezra  urged  him.  Cody  just  shook  his  head,  not 
wanting  to  lose  his  chestful  of  Ruth's  smoke. 

They  left  the  restaurant  before  it  closed. 
The  others  would  lock  up,  Ezra  said.  They 
took  a  roundabout  route  home,  down  a  quiet 
one-way  street,  to  drop  Ruth  off  at  the  house 
where  she  rented  a  room.  When  Ezra  accom- 
panied her  up  the  front  steps,  Cody  waited  on 
the  curb.  He  watched  Ezra  kiss  her  good-night 
— a  bumbling,  inadequate  kiss,  Cody  judged 
it;  and  he  felt  some  satisfaction.  Then  Ezra 
rejoined  him  and  galumphed  along  beside 
him,  big-footed  and  blithe.  From  time  to  time, 
he  hummed  a  few  bars  of  something  under- 
neath his  breath.  When  they  were  almost  home 
— passing  houses  totally  dark,  where  everyone 
had  long  since  gone  to  sleep — what  should  he 
do  but  pull  out  that  damned  recorder  of  his 
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and  start  piping  away.  It  was  embarrassing. 
It  was  infuriating:  "Le  Godiveau  de  Poisson," 
once  again.  Depend  on  Ezra,  Cody  thought,  to 
have  as  his  theme  song  a  recipe  for  a  seafood 
dish.  He  walked  along  in  silence,  hoping  some- 
one would  call  the  police.  Or  at  least  that 
they'd  open  a  window.  "You  there!  Quiet!" 
But  no  one  did.  It  was  so  typical:  Ezra  the 
golden  boy,  everybody's  favorite,  tootling 
down  the  streets  scot-free. 


'he  following  weekend,  Cody  drove 
Ruth  out  to  see  his  farm. 

"I  have  seen  all  the  farms  I  care 
to,"  she  said,  but  Ezra  said,  "Oh,  you 
to  go,  Ruth.  It's  pretty  this  time  of 
Ezra  himself  had  to  stay  behind;  he 
was  supervising  the  installation  of  a  new  meat 
locker  for  the  restaurant.  Cody  had  known 
that  before  he  invited  her. 

This  time  he  brought  her  jonquils.  She  said, 
"I  don't  know  what  I  want  with  these;  there's 
a  whole  mess  in  back  by  the  walkway." 
Cody  smiled  at  her. 

He  settled  her  in  his  Cadillac,  which  smelled 
of  new  leather.  She  looked  unimpressed.  Per- 
versely, she  was  wearing  a  skirt,  on  the  one 
occasion  when  jeans  would  have  been  more 
suitable.  Her  legs  were  very  white,  almost 
chalky.  He  had  not  seen  short  socks  like  hers 
since  his  school  days,  and  her  tattered  sneakers 
were  as  small  and  stubby  as  a  child's. 

When  they  reached  the  farm  he  showed  her 
around  the  grounds,  where  she  stared  a  cow 
down  and  gave  a  clump  of  hens  the  evil  eye. 
Then  he  led  her  into  the  house.  He'd  bought 
it  lock,  stock,  and  barrel — complete  with  rick- 
ety furniture  and  kerosene  stove.  "I  do  plan  to 
fix  things  up,"  he  told  Ruth,  "but  I'm  waiting 
till  I  marry.  I  know  my  wife  might  like  to  have 
a  say  in  it." 

Ruth  removed  a  window  lock  easily  from 
its  crumbling  wooden  sash.  She  turned  it  over 
and  peered  at  the  underside. 

"I  want  a  wife  very  much,"  said  Cody. 

She  put  back  the  lock.  "I  hate  to  be  the  one 
to  tell  you,"  she  said,  "but  smell  that  smell? 
Kind  of  sweetish  smell?  You  got  dry  rot  here." 

"Ruth,"  he  said,  "do  you  dislike  me  for  any 
reason?" 

"Huh?" 

"Your  attitude.  The  way  you  put  me  off. 
You  don't  think  much  of  me,  do  you?"  he 
said. 

She  gave  him  an  edgy,  skewed  look,  eva- 
sive, and  moved  away.  "Oh."  she  said,  "I  like 
you  a  fair  amount." 

"You  do?" 

"But  I  know  your  type,"  she  said. 


"What  type?" 

"There  were  plenty  like  you  in  my  school, 
she  said.  "Oh.  sure!  Some  in  every  class,  o 
every  team — tall  and  real  good-looking,  sty 
ish,  athletic,  witty.  Smooi/j-mannered  bo) 
that  everything  always  came  easy  to,  that  a 
ways  knew  the  proper  way  of  doing  thing;' 
and  never  dated  any  but  the  cheerleader  girl: 
or  the  homecoming  queen,  or  her  maids  c 
honor  at  the  lowest.  Passing  me  in  the  haU 
not  even  knowing  who  I  was,  nor  guessing 
existed.  Or  making  fun  of  me  sometimes,  Fr 
almost  certain — laughing  at  how  poor  I  dresse 
and  mocking  my  freckly  face  and  my  old  re 
hair — " 

"Laughing!  When  have  I  ever  done  such 
thing?" 

"I'm  not  naming  you  in  particular,"  sh 
said,  "but  you  sure  do  put  me  in  mind  of  * 

type."  I 

"Ruth.  I  wouldn't  mock  you.  I  think  you'r 
perfect,"  he  said.  "You're  the  most  beautifi 
woman  I've  ever  laid  eyes  on." 

"See  there?"  she  asked,  and  she  raised  h< 
chin,  spun  around,  and  marched  out.  Sh 
wouldn't  answer  anything  else  he  said  to  h( 
all  during  the  lone  drive  home. 


re 

St  n  1 
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WAS  a  campaign,  was  what  it  was — 
ig  and  arduous  battle  campaign,  extent 
mg  through  April  and  all  of  May.  Ther 
were  moments  when  he  despaired.  He' 
liacl  too  late  a  start,  was  out  of  the  running 
he'd  wasted  his  time  with  those  unorigina 
obvious  brunettes  whom  he'd  thought  he  wa 
so  clever  to  snare  while  Ezra,  not  even  trying 
had  somehow  divined  the  real  jewel.  Luck; 
Ezra !  His  whole  lije  rested  on  luck,  and  Cod; 
would  probably  never  manage  to  figure  ou 
how  he  did  it. 

Often,  after  leaving  Ruth,  Cody  would  b 
muttering  to  himself  as  he  strode  away.  H 
would  slam  a  fist  in  his  palm  or  kick  his  owi 
car.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  had  an  under 
lying  sense  of  exhilaration.  Yes,  he  would  hav 
to  say  that  he'd  never  fell  more  alive,  neve 
more  eager  for  each  new  day.  Now  he  undei 
stood  why  he'd  lost  interest  in  Carol  or  Karen 
what  s-her-name,  the  social  worker  who  hadn' 
found  Ezra  appealing.  She'd  made  it  too  easy 
What  he  liked  was  the  competition,  the  hop 
of  emerging  triumphant  from  a  neck-and-necl 
struggle  with  Ezra,  his  oldest  enemy.  He  evei 
liked  biding  his  time,  hiding  his  feelings  fron 
Ruth  till  the  most  advantageous  moment 
(Was  patience  Ezra's  secret?)  For  of  course 
this  wasn't  an  open  competition.  One  of  thi 
contestants  didn't  even  know  he  ivas  a  con 
testant.  "Gosh,  Cody,"  Ezra  said,  "it's  bee) 
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nice  to  have  you  around  so  much  lately."  And 
to  Ruth,  "Go,  go;  you'll  enjoy  it,"  when  Cody 
invited  her  anywhere. 

Once,  baiting  Ezra,  Cody  stole  one  of  Ruth's 
brown  cigarettes  and  smoked  it  in  the  farm- 
house. He  stubbed  out  the  butt  in  a  plastic  ash- 
tray beside  his  bed.  Then  later  he  invited  Ezra 
to  look  at  his  new  calves,  took  him  upstairs 
to  discuss  a  leak  in  the  roof,  and  led  him  to 
the  nightstand  where  the  ashtray  sat.  But  Ezra 
just  said,  '"Oil,  was  Ruth  here?"  and  launched 
into  praise  for  an  herb  garden  she  was  plant- 
ing on  top  of  the  restaurant.  Cody  couldn't 
believe  that  anyone  would  be  so  blind,  so  cred- 
ulous. Also,  he  would  have  died  for  the  privi- 
ege  of  having  Ruth  plant  herbs  for  him.  He 
bought  of  the  yard  out  back,  where  he'd  al- 
tvays  envisioned  his  wife's  kitchen  garden. 
Rosemary!  Basil!  Lemon  balm! 

Oiling  his  rifles  that  night,  he  seriously  con- 
,  iidered  shooting  Ezra  through  the  heart. 
I    When  he  complimented  Ruth,  she  bristled. 
When  he  brought  her  the  gifts  he'd  so  craftily 
;hosen  (gold  chains  and  crystal  flasks  of  per- 
ume,  music  boxes,  silk  flowers,  all  intended 

0  contrast  with  the  ugly,  mottled  marble  roU- 
ng  pin  that  Ezra  presented,  clumsily  wrapped, 
)n  her  twentieth  birthday),  she  generally  lost 
hem  right  away  or  left  them  wherever  she 

i  lappened  to  be.  And  when  he  invited  her 
;  )laces,  she  only  came  along  for  the  outing.  He 
vould  take  her  arm  and  she'd  say,  "Jeepers, 
'm  not  some  old  lady."  She  would  scramble 
)ver  rocks  and  through  forests  in  her  combat 
)oots,  and  Cody  would  follow,  bemused  and 
lazzled,  literally  sick  with  love. 

He  often  found  it  difficult  to  keep  their  con- 
ersations  going.  It  struck  him  sometimes — 
n  the  middle  of  the  week,  when  he  was  far 
rom  Baltimore — that  this  whole  idea  was  de- 
anged.  What  single  interest,  even,  did  they 
lave  in  common?  But  every  weekend  he  was 
taggered,  all  over  again,  by  her  strutting 
i^alk,  her  belligerent  chin  and  endearing  scowl, 
le  was  moved  by  her  musty,  little-boyish 
mell;  he  imagined  how  her  small  body  could 

1  estle  into  his.  Oh,  it  was  Ruth  herself  they 
lad  in  common.  He  would  reach  out  to  touch 
he  spurs  of  her  knuckles.  She  would  ruffle  and 
!raw  back.  "What  are  you  doing?"  she  would 
sk.  He  didn't  answer. 


ffjriTTiNG  in  his  New  York  apartment,  Cody 
t^P  went  through  the  day's  mail.  He  scanned 
yP^an  ad  for  life  insurance.  He  ripped  open 
~  an  envelope  marked  amazing  offer! 
nd  found  three  stationery  samples  and  a 
lossy  order  blank.  One  sample  was  blue,  with 
MR  embossed  at  the  top.  Another  had  a  lacy 


PAULA,  and  the  third  was  one  of  those  letters 
that  form  their  own  envelopes  when  folded. 
The  flap  was  printed  with  butterflies  and  MRS. 

HAROLD  ALEXANDER  III,  219  SAINT  BEULAH 
BOULEVARD,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  He  Studied  that 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  took  a  pen  from  his 
shirt  pocket  and  started  writing  in  an  unac- 
customed, backhand  slant: 

Dear  Ruth, 

Just  a  line  to  say  hey  from  all  of  us. 
How's  the  job  going?  What  do  you  think 
of  Baltimore?  Harold  says  ask  if  you  met 
a  young  man  yet.  He  had  the  funniest  dream 
last  night,  dreamed  he  saw  you  with  some- 
one tall,  black  hair  and  gray  eyes  and  gray 
suit.  I  said  well,  I  certainly  hope  it's  a 
dream  that  comes  true! 

He  signed  the  letter  Luv,  Sue  (Mrs.  Harold 
Alexander  III )  and  sealed,  stamped,  and  ad- 
dressed it.  Then  he  placed  it  in  a  business 
envelope  and  wrote  a  note  to  his  old  college 
roommate  in  Dallas,  asking  if  he  would  please 
drop  the  enclosed  in  the  nearest  mailbox. 

The  next  morning  he  began  another  letter, 
on  the  sheet  headed  PAULA.  In  a  curlicued 
script,  he  wrote: 

Dear  Ruthie, 

You  old  thing,  don't  you  keep  in  touch 
with  your  friends  anymore?  I  told  Mama 
the  other  day.  Mama  that  Ruth  Spivey  has 
forgotten  all  about  us  I  believe. 

Things  here  are  not  going  too  good.  I 
guess  you  might  have  heard  that  me  and 
Norman  are  separated.  Ruthie  stay  clear  of 
those  pale  blond  thoughtful  kind  of  men, 
they're  a  real  disappointment.  Go  for  some- 
one dark  and  interesting  who  will  take  you  ■ 
lots  of  places  you've  never  been.  I'm  serious, 
I  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 

See  ya, 
Paula 

That  letter  he  mailed  from  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  visited  a  packing-crate  plant  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  And  on  Wednesday,  from 
New  York,  he  sent  the  blue  sheet  with  LMR  at 
the  top. 

Dear  Ruth, 

Had  lunch  with  Donna  the  other  day  and 
she  told  me  you  were  going  with  a  real 
nice  fellow.  Was  kind  of  hazy  on  the  par- 
ticulars  but  when  she  said  his  name  was 
full  and  he  came  from  Baltimore  I  knew  it 
must  be  Cody.  Everybody  here  knows  Cody, 
we  all  just  love  him,  he  really  is  a  good  man 
at  heart  and  has  been  misjudged  for  years 
by  people  who  don't  understand  him.  Well, 
Ruthie,  I  guess  you're  smarter  than  I  gave 
you  credit  for,  I  always  thought  you'd  set- 
tle for  one  of  those  dime-a-dozen  blond 
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types  but  now  I  see  I  was  wrong. 
I'll  be  waiting  for  the  details. 

Love, 

Laurie  May 

"You  went  too  far  with  that  last  letter," 
Ruth  told  him. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  re  talking  about." 

He  was  sitting  on  a  kitchen  stool,  watching 
her  cube  meat.  She  slammed  her  cleaver  on 
the  chopping  board.  "Do  you  realize,"  she 
asked,  "that  1  went  ahead  and  answered  that 
first  note?  \ot  wanting  someone  to  worry,  I 
sent  it  back  and  said  it  wasn't  mine,  there  must 
be  some  mistake.  And  wouldVe  sent  the  sec- 
ond back,  too,  only  it  didn't  have  a  return  ad- 
dress. Then  the  third  comes;  well,  you  went 
too  far." 

"I  tend  to  do  that,"  Cody  said  regretfully. 

Ruth  slung  the  cleaver  with  a  thunking 
sound.  Cody  was  afraid  the  others — only  a 
couple  of  salad  boys,  this  early — would  won- 
der what  was  wrong,  but  they  didn't  even  look 
around.  Ezra  was  out  front,  chalking  up  to- 
night's menu. 

'"Just  what  is  your  problem?"  Ruth  asked 
him.  "Do  you  have  something  against  me? 
You  think  I'm  some  Garrett  County  hick  that 
you  don't  want  marrying  your  brother?" 

"Of  course  I  don't  want  you  marrying  him," 
Cody  said.  "I  love  vou." 

"Huh?" 

This  wasn't  the  moment  he  had  planned, 
but  he  rushed  on  anyway,  as  if  drunk.  "T  mean 
it,"  he  said,  "I  feel  driven.  I  feel  pulled.  I 
have  to  have  you.  You're  all  I  ever  think 
about." 

She  was  staring  at  him,  astonished,  with 
one  hand  cupped  to  scoop  the  meat  cubes  into 
a  skillet. 

"Ruth.  I  really,  truly  love  you,"  he  said. 
"I'm  sick  over  you.  I  can't  even  eat.  Look  at 
me!  I've  lost  eleven  pounds." 

He  held  out  his  arms,  demonstrating.  His 
jacket  hung  loose  at  the  sides.  Lately  he'd 
moved  his  belt  in  a  notch;  his  suits  no  longer 
fit  so  smoothly  but  seemed  rumpled,  gathered, 
bunchy. 

"It's  true  you're  kind  of  skinny,"  Ruth  said 
slowly. 

"Even  my  shoes  feel  too  big." 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  she  asked. 
"You  haven't  heard  a  word  I  said!" 
"Over  me,  you  said.  You  must  be  making 
fun." 

"Ruth,  I  swear — "  he  said. 
"You're  used  to  New  York  City  girls,  mod- 
els, actresses;  you  could  have  anyone." 
"It's  you  I'll  have." 

She  studied  him  a  moment.  It  began  to  seem 
he'd  finally  broken  through;  they  were  having 


a  conversation.  Then  she  said,  "We  got  to  ge 
that  weight  back  on  you.'' 
He  groaned. 

"See  there?"'  she  asked.  "You  never  eat  ; 
thing  I  offer  you." 

"I  can't,"  he  told  her. 

"I  don't  believe  you  ever  once  tasted  m' 
cooking." 

She  set  the  skillet  aside  and  went  over  ti 
the  tall  black  kettle  that  was  simmering  on  th 
stove.  "Country  vegetable  soup,"  she  said,  lift 
ing  the  lid. 

•■Really.  Ruth  .  .  ." 

She  filled  a  small  crockery  bowl  and  set 
on  the  table.  "Sit  down."  she  said.  "Eat.  Whei 
you've  tried  it,  I'll  tell  you  the  secret  ingre 
dient."'  Steam  rose  from  the  bowl,  with  a  sme 
so  deep  and  spicy  that  already  he  felt  overfed 
He  accepted  the  spoon  that  she  held  out.  H 
dipped  it  in  the  soup  reluctantly  and  took 
sip. 

"Well?"  she  asked. 

"It's  very  good."  he  said. 

In  fact,  it  was  delicious,  if  you  cared  abo 
such  things.  He  took  another  mouthful.  Rut 
stood  over  him,  her  thumbs  hooked  into  he 
blue-jean  pockets.  "-Chicken  feet."  she  said. 

"Pardon?" 

"Chicken  feet  is  the  secret  ingredient." 
He  lowered  the  spoon  and  looked  down  int- 
the  bowl. 

"Eat  up,"  she  told  him.  "Put  some  meat  oi 
your  bones." 

He  dipped  the  spoon  in  again. 

After  that,  she  brought  him  a  salad  and 
basketful  of  rolls — a  recipe  from  home,  sh 
said.  Cody  ate  everything.  As  long  as  he  att 
she  watched  him.  \^  hen  she  brought  him  mor 
butter  for  his  rolls,  she  leaned  close  over  hir 
and  he  felt  the  warmth  she  gave  off. 

She  sat  down  next  to  Cody,  hooking  he 
combat  boots  on  the  rung  of  his  chair  an' 
hugging  her  ribs.  Cody  cut  into  a  huge  wede 
of  pie  and  gave  some  thought  to  food — to  it 
inexplicable,  loaded  meaning  in  other  people" 
lives.  Couldn't  you  classify  a  person,  he  woi 
dered.  purely  by  examining  his  attitude  towar 
food?  Look  at  Cody's  mother — a  nonfeeder  i 
ever  there  was  one.  Even  back  in  his  chile 
hood,  when  they'd  depended  on  her  for  nou; 
ishment  .  .  .  why,  mention  you  were  hungr 
and  she'd  suddenly  act  rushed  and  harasse* 
fretful,  out  of  breath,  distracted.  He  remen 
bered  her  coming  home  from  work  in  the  evc 
ning  and  tearing  irritably  around  the  kitchei 
Tins  toppled  out  of  the  cupboards  and  fell  a 
over — pork  n'  beans.  Spam,  oily  tuna  fisl 
peas  canned  olive-drab.  She  cooked  in  her  ha 
most  of  the  time.  She  whimpered  when  sh 
burned  things.  Her  only  seasonings  were  sal 
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nd  pepper:  her  only  gravy  was  Campbell's 
ream  of  mushroom  soup,  undiluted.  And  till 
]ody  was  grown,  he  had  assumed  that  roast 
■eef  had  to  be  stringy — not  something  you 
liced.  but  a  leatliery  dry  object  that  you  sep- 
rated  witli  a  fork,  one  strand  from  tlie  other, 
nd  dropped  witli  a  clunk  upon  your  plate. 

Biting  into  Ruth's  flaky,  shattering  piecrust, 
.ody  considered  his  mother  s  three  children 
-Jenny,  for  instance,  with  her  everlasting 
iets.  And  Cody  himself  was  not  much  differ- 
nt,  when  you  came  right  down  to  it.  It  seemed 
lat  food  didn't  count  with  him;  food  was 
jmething  required  by  others,  so  that  for  their 
ikes — on  dates,  at  business  luncheons — he 
ould  obligingly  order  a  meal  for  himself  just 
)  keep  them  company. 

Yes,  only  Ezra,  he  would  say,  had  managed 
)  escape  all  this.  Ezra  was  so  impervious — so 
lickheaded,  really;  nothing  ever  touched 
im.  He  ate  heartily,  whether  it  was  his  moth- 
•'s  cooking  or  his  own.  He  liked  anything 
lat  was  offered  him,  especially  bread — would 
ive  to  watch  his  weight  as  he  got  older.  But 
jove  all  else,  he  was  a  feeder.  He  would  set 

dish  before  you  and  then  stand  there  with 
is  face  expectant,  his  hands  clasped  tightly 
ader  his  chin,  his  eyes  following  your  fork, 
here  was  something  tender,  almost  loving, 
jout  his  attitude  toward  people  who  were  eat- 

g  what  he  d  cooked  them. 

Like  Ruth,  Cody  thought. 

He  asked  her  for  another  slice  of  pie. 


MW  ORNINGS,  now,  he  called  from  New 
Itli  York,  often  getting  her  landlady  out 
^^^7of  bed;  and  Ruth,  when  she  an- 
swered,  was  still  creaky-voiced  from 
jcp — or  was  it  from  bewilderment,  even  now? 
sluctantly,  each  time,  she  warmed  to  his  ques- 
)ns,  speaking  shortly  at  first.  Yes,  she  was 
le.  The  restaurant  was  fine.  Dinner  last  night 
id  gone  well.  And  then  (letting  her  sentences 
retch  gradually  longer,  as  if  giving  in  to  him 
1  over  again)  she  told  him  that  this  house 
IS  starting  to  wear  her  down — creepy  board- 
s  padding  around  in  their  slippers  at  all 
•urs,  no  one  ever  going  anywhere,  landlady 
anted  eternally  in  front  of  her  TV.  This  land- 
iy,  a  widow,  believed  that  Perry  Como's 
ebrows  quirked  upward  as  they  did  because 
was  by  nature  a  bass,  and  singing  such  high 
e-  tes  gave  him  constant  pain;  she  had  heard 
nj  at  Arthur  Godfrey,  too,  had  been  enduring 
i\  nstant  pain  for  years,  smiling  a  courageous 
t  lile  and  wheeling  about  on  his  stool  because 
It ,  i  slightest  step  would  stab  him  like  a  knife. 
\r  !S,  everything,  to  Mrs.  Pauling,  was  a  con- 
;  tnt  pain;  life  was  a  constant  pain,  and  Ruth 


had  started  looking  around  her  and  wonder- 
ing how  she  stood  this  place. 

Weekends — Friday  and  Saturday  nights — 
Ruth  tore  through  the  restaurant  kitchen  slap- 
pmg  haunches  of  beef  and  whipping  egg 
whites.  Ezra  worked  more  quietly.  Cody  sat  at 
the  wooden  table.  Now  and  then,  Ruth  would 
place  some  new  dish  in  front  of  him  and  Cody 
would  eat  it  dutifully.  Every  mouthful  was  a 
declaration  of  love.  Ruth  knew  that.  She  was 
tense  and  watchful.  She  gave  him  sideways, 
piercing  glances  when  he  forked  up  one  of  her 
dumplings,  and  he  was  careful  to  leave  nothing 
on  his  plate. 

Then  on  Sunday  mornings,  yellow  summer 
mornings  at  her  boardinghouse,  he  rang  her 
doorbell  and  pulled  her  close  to  him  when  she 
answered.  Any  time  he  kissed  her,  he  was  vis- 
ited by  the  curious  impression  that  some  other 
self  of  hers  was  still  moving  through  the  house 
behind  her,  spunky  and  lighthearted  and  un- 
catchable  even  yet,  checking  under  pot  lids, 
slamming  cupboard  doors,  humming  and  toss- 
ing her  head  and  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
blue  jeans. 


DON  T  understand,"  Ezra  told  them. 
"Let  me  start  over,"  said  Cody. 
Ezra  said,  "Is  this  some  kind  of  a  joke? 
Is  that  what  it  is?  What  is  it?" 
"Ruth  and  I — •"  Cody  began. 
But  Ruth  said.  "Ezra,  honey.  Listen."  She 
stepped  forward.  She  was  wearing  the  navy 
suit  that  Cody  had  bought  her  to  go  away  in, 
and  high-heeled  shoes  with  slender  straps.  Her 
freckles  stood  out  sharply.  She  said,  "Ezra, 
we  surely  never  planned  on  this.  We  never  had 
the  least  intention,  not  me  or  Cody  neither 
one." 

Ezra  waited,  evidently  still  not  comprehend- 
ing. He  was  backed  against  the  huge  old  res- 
taurant stove,  as  if  retreating  from  their  news. 

"It  just  happened,  like,"  said  Ruth. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  saying,"  said 
Ezra. 

"Ezra,  honey — " 

"You  would  never  do  this.  It's  not  true." 

"See,  I  don't  know  how  it  came  about  but 
me  and  Cody  .  .  .  and  I  should've  told  you 
sooner  but  I  kept  thinking,  oh,  this  is  just 
some  ...  I  mean,  this  is  silly;  he's  so  sophis- 
ticated, he  isn't  someone  for  me;  this  is  just 
some  .  .  .  daydream,  see  .  .  ." 

"There's  bound  to  be  an  explanation,"  Ezra 
snid. 

"I  feel  real  bad  about  it,  Ezra." 

"I'm  sure  I'll  understand  in  a  minute,"  he 
said.  "Just  give  me  time.  Just  wait  a  minute. 
Let  me  think  it  through." 


'Ezra  was  so 
impervious — 
so  thickheaded, 
really;  nothing 
ever  touched 
him." 
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THE  COUNTRY 
COOK 


Anne  Tyler  They  waited,  but  he  didn't  say  anything 
  more.  He  pressed  two  fingers  against  his  fore- 
head, as  if  working  out  some  complicated  puz- 
zle. After  a  while,  Cody  touched  Ruth's  arm. 
She  said,  "Well,  Ezra,  goodbye,  I  guess."  Then 
she  and  Cody  left. 

In  the  car,  she  cried  a  little — not  making 
any  fuss  but  sniffling  quietly  and  keeping  her 
face  turned  toward  the  side  window.  "Are  you 
all  right?"  Cody  asked. 
She  nodded. 

"You're  sure  you  still  want  to  go  on  with 
this." 

She  nodded  again.  She  took  off  one  of  her 
gloves,  already  gray  at  the  seams,  and  crum- 
pled it  into  a  ball  and  blotted  both  her  eyes. 

Near  Penn  Station,  Cody  found  a  parking 
lot  that  offered  weekly  rates.  It  was  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  traveling  by  train,  but  worth 
it  for  Ruth's  sake;  she'd  never  set  foot  on  a 
train  before.  She  was  already  perking  up.  She 
asked  him  if  he  thought  there'd  be  a  dining 
car — an  "eating  car,"  she  called  it.  Cody  said 
he  imagined  so.  He  accepted  the  ticket  the 
parking  attendant  gave  him  and  slid  out  from 
behind  the  steering  wheel,  grunting  a  little; 
lately  he'd  put  on  a  few  pounds  around  the 
waist.  He  took  Ruth's  suitcase  from  the  trunk. 
Ruth  wasn't  used  to  high  heels  and  she  hob- 
bled along  unsteadily.  "I  hope  to  get  the  knack 
of  these  things  before  long,"  she  told  Cody. 

"You  don't  have  to  wear  them,  you  know." 

"Oh,  I  surely  Jo,"  she  said. 

Cody  guided  her  into  the  station.  The  sud- 
den, echoing  coolness  seemed  to  stun  her  into 
silence.  She  stood  looking  around  her  while 
Cody  went  to  the  ticket  line.  A  plump  young 
woman  stopped  to  smile  at  him,  holding  a  child 
by  the  hand.  "Cody  Tull!"  she  said. 

"Um— " 

"I'm  Jane  Lowry.  Remember  me?" 

"Oh,  Jane!  Jane  Lowry!  Well,  good  to  see 
you,  how  nice  to  .  .  .  and  is  this  your  little 
girl?" 

"Yes,  say  hello  to  Mr.  Tull,  Betsy.  Mr.  Tull 
and  Mommy  used  to  go  to  school  together." 
Cody  said,  "Well,  what  a — " 
"Remember  the  day  I  came  to  visit  you,  un- 
invited?" she  asked.  She  laughed,  and  he  saw, 
in  the  tilt  of  her  head,  a  flash  of  the  young 
girl  he  had  known.  She  lived  on  Bushnell 
Street,  he  remembered  now;  she  had  had  the 
most  beautiful  hair,  which  still  showed  its 
chips  of  gold  light  although  she  wore  it  short 
now. 

"I  had  such  a  crush  on  you,"  she  said. 
"Lord,  I  made  a  total  fool  of  myself." 

"You  played  a  game  of  checkers  with  Ezra," 
HARPER'S     he  reminded  her. 
MARCH  1982  "Ezra?" 


"My  brother." 

"You  had  a  brother?" 

"I  certainly  did;  do.  You  played  checkei 
with  him  all  afternoon." 

"How  funny;  I  thought  you  only  had  a  si 
ter.  What  was  her  name?  Jenny.  But  I'd  fo 
gotten  you  had  a  brother." 

Cody  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  it  w£ 
his  turn  at  the  window.  And  by  the  time  he' 
bought  his  tickets,  Jane  was  gone. 

He  didn't  see  her  again — though  he  looke 
for  her  on  the  train — but  it  was  odd  how  she' 
plunged  him  into  the  past.  Swaying  on  th 
seat  next  to  Ruth,  holding  her  small,  roug 
hand  but  finding  very  little  to  say  to  her.  li 
was  startled  by  fragments  of  buried  memoric: 
The  scent  of  chalk  in  geometry  class;  tb 
balmy,  laden  feeling  of  the  last  day  of  schoc 
every  spring;  the  crack  of  a  baseljall  bat  o 
the  playground.  He  found  himself  in  a  sun 
mer  evening  at  a  drive-in  hamburger  stanc 
with  its  blinding  lights  surrounded  by  darl 
ness,  its  hot,  salty  smell  of  French  fries,  an 
all  his  friends  horsing  around  at  the  curb.  H 
could  hear  an  old  girlfriend  from  years  ag( 
her  droning,  dissatisfied  voice:  "You  ask  m 
to  the  movies  and  I  say  yes  and  then  yo 
change  your  mind  and  ask  me  bowling  instea 
and  I  say  yes  to  that  but  you  say  wait,  let 
make  it  another  night,  as  if  anything  you  ca 
have  is  something  it  turns  out  you  don 
want  .  .  ."  He  heard  his  mother  telling  Jenn 
not  to  slouch,  telling  Cody  not  to  swear,  asl 
ing  Ezra  why  he  wouldn't  stand  up  to  th 
neighborhood  bully.  "I'm  trying  to  get  throug 
life  as  a  liquid,"  Ezra  had  said,  and  Cod 
(trying  to  get  through  life  as  a  rock)  ha 
laughed;  he  could  hear  himself  still.  "W  h 
aren't  cucumbers  prickly  anymore?"  he  hear 
Ezra  ask.  And,  "Cody?  Don't  you  want  to  wal 
to  school  with  me?"  He  saw  Ezra  aiming 
red-feathered  dart,  his  chapped,  childish  wris 
awkwardly  angled;  he  saw  him  running  for  th 
telephone — "I'll  get  it!  I'll  get  it!" — hopefi 
and  joyous,  years  and  years  younger.  He  rc 
membered  Carol,  or  was  it  Karen,  recitin 
Ezra's  faults — a  motherly  man,  she'd  said 
what  had  she  said? — and  it  occurred  to  hir 
that  the  reason  he  had  dropped  her  was  sh 
really  hadn't  understood  Ezra;  she  hadn't  ap 
predated  what  he  was  all  about.  Then  Rut^ 
squeezed  his  hand  and  said,  "I  intend  to  rid 
trains  forever;  it's  so  much  better  than  th 
bus.  Isn't  it,  Cody?  Cody?  Isn't  it?"  The  trail' 
rounded  a  curve  with  a  high,  thin,  whistlin 
sound  that  took  him  by  surprise.  He  honest!' 
believed,  for  an  instant, -that  what  he'd  hear 
was  music — a  tune  piped,  a  burble  of  notes, 
little  scrap  of  melody  floating  by  on  the  win' 
and  breaking  his  heart.  C 
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The  original,  indispensable 

IKLUGEBAG 

The  "No-Waiter" 

!A  six  piece  set  in  one  easy  to  carry-on 
...  for  overnight  or  around  the  world. 


•re's  the  famous  original  you  II  see  on  the  Con- 
rde.  the  Air-Shuttle  to  Washington,  the  commuter 
t  of  O  Hare  The  Kluge"  Bag  The  only  combina- 
n  overnighter  and  fortnighter  in  the  world. 
And  the  only  bag  that's  as  easy  to  carry  to  the  last 
line  gate  with  a  complete  wardrobe  as  it  is  with  a 
igle  change  of  clothing. 

A  "no  waiter "  you  never  check  in.  Never  have  to  wait 
at  the  baggage  counter. 

(tra  Comfort  and  Convenience 

You'll  use  the  Kluge  Bag  like  a  week-ender,  too, 
•cause  It's  just  as  easy  to  carry  on  and  a  whole  lot 
^tter.  Better  because  nothing  gets  wrinkled  or 
sased . . .  because  you  have  extra  room  for  all  the 
Dorts  and  papers  you  need,  the  tennis  things  you 
jy  or  may  not  use,  the  sweater  you'd  like  to  be  able 
knock  around  in  at  night,  and  to  bring  back  anything 
'm  reports  to  a  new  suit  you  pick  upon  your  trip  (You 
n  prove  it  yourself  at  our  risk') 


volume  portfolio  Everything  you  need  to  make  pack- 
ing and  traveling  for  days  or  weeks  easier  and  faster 
than  It  s  ever  been  before  Yet  fully  packed  the  Kluge 
Bag  IS  )ust  1 9'  high  by  22 "  wide  and  8'  deep. 


Only  $49.95! 


eautifully  Organized 

he  almost  infinite  flexibility  is  the  result  of  an  or- 
;  lization  system  designed  by  Peter  Kluge,  an  inter- 

:onal  businessman,  who  travels  constantly,  from 
'  cago  to  Dallas,  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  to  Europe 

I  the  Middle  East,  never  sure  if  he'll  be  away  two 

s  or  two  weeks,  or  of  the  clothing  he'll  need. 

)0.  in  one  lightweight,  compact,  easy-to-carry 

Idle  or  shoulder  bag  you  get  (1 )  a  garment  bag  that 
j  ds  two  suits,  (2)  a  pullman  case,  (3)  a  week-ender, 
1  a  tote-tennis  bag,  (5)  a  toilet-accessones  kit,  (6)  a 
I  ndry-wet  stuff  bag  .  .  .  plus  a  full-size  portfolio. 

npartmentalized  for  easy  access  to  your  shirts. 

.  and  belts:  shoes  and  socks;  underwear,  suits, 

;ks  and  jackets;  sportswear  sweater,  bathrobe; 

.mess  reports  and  papers.  Anything  and  every- 

ig  you  need. 


One  Vs.  Two,  Three  or  Four 

You  can't  even  begin  to  compare  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  the  Kluge  (rhymes  with  huge)  Bag  with 
the  bulky  heavy,  loaded-down  check-in  luggage  you 
usually  carry  on  trips  of  three,  four  or  more  days. 

The  Kluge  Bag  alone  easily  outcarnes  a  garment 
bag,  a  weekender  or  pullman  plus  a  dispatch  case.  It 
not  only  looks  better,  weighs  less,  it  s  also  much  easier 
to  carry  and  leaves  your  hands  free  to  get  your  wallet 
or  ticket  The  Kluge  Bag  comes  with  a  specially  de- 
signed hook  which  allows  you  to  hang  it  in  the  garment 
compartment  of  the  plane.  Ivlost  important  of  all,  only 
the  Kluge  Bag  is  always  ready  when  you  are  to  get  off 
the  plane 

Top  GLuality  Construction 

Simply,  there's  no  other  piece  of  luggage  anything 
like  this  Beautifully  made  of  top-quality  rayon,  the 
material  that's  most  often  used  in  expensive  luggage 
today  because  it's  as  strong  as  it  is  light,  and  will  retain 
its  beauty  through  years  of  use  and  abuse,  the  Kluge 
Bag  IS  available  in  natural  canvas  color  with  rich  brown 
piping  and  in  striking  solid  black  diamond  and  brown 
trim. 

Outside  there  are  three  sectional  zippers,  so  you 
can  get  to  anything  in  a  second,  with  a  security  snap 
lock  and  a  valet  snap  lock  safety  strap,  plus  comfort- 
able carrying  handles  and  the  adjustable  burden- 
bearing  shoulder  strap 

Inside,  a  fold-up  rigid 
bottom  supports  every- 
thing you  can  carry  in 
the  zippered  mam  com- 
partment. The  fittings 
and  details  are  equally 
impressive,  like  a  tie 
rack,  a  fitted  compart- 
ment for  toiletries,  a 
zippered  compartment 
for  valuables,  pockets 
for  cards,  notes,  keys 
and  more  Plus  a  huge 


IVIost  extraordinary  of  all.  though,  is  the  price  At 
$90  and  $100,  which  is  the  price  you  d  probably  have 
to  spend  in  a  fine  retail  store,  the  Kluge  Bag  would  be 
an  excellent  value.  At  $49.95  plus  $4.95  shipping 
and  handling,  it  s  absolutely  unbeatable 

A  price  that  s  possible  because  we  re  able  to 
commit  for  an  entire  manufacturing  run.  and  to 
eliminate  salesmen,  distributors  and  retailers  and 
their  costs  by  selling  direct 

No  Risk  Trial 

Now  we  invite  you  to  try  the  Kluge  Bag  for  yourself 
—  tor  30  days  without  risk  or  obligation.  Don  t  worry 
about  how  you  handle  it  You  must  be  convinced  that 
It's  the  finest,  most  useful,  convenient  and  versatile 
piece  of  luggage  on  the  market  today,  a  time  and 
trouble  saver,  the  perfect  piece  for  every  trip,  or 
return  it  for  a  complete  refund  No  questions  asked. 


c 


Call  800-228-5959 

Nebraska  residents  call  800-642-8777 
(In  operation  24  hours,  7  days  a  ween) 


The  Kluge  Bag  is  also  available  with  rich  belting 
leather  trim.  The  price  is  )ust  $79.95  plus  $4  95  ship- 
ping and  handling  The  ALL  LEATHER  Kluge  Bag  in 
nch,  dark  brown  leather  is  $250.00  plus  $4.95  ship- 
ping and  handling.  When  ordering,  please  specify: 
the  ALL  LEATHER  Kluge  Bag 

Due  to  continuing  modification  of  airline  interiors. 
It  IS  possible  that  on  some  planes  or  flights,  carry-on 
storage  may  not  be  available 

To  order  with  any  major  credit  card,  just  call  us  at 
the  toll  free  number  above  Or  send  your  check  to 
Dimensions  Unlimited,  Inc  at  the  address  below 
(Illinois  residents  please  add  7°o  sales  tax  )  Be  sure 
to  specify  natural  or  black  with  vinyl  or  leather  trim,  or 
the  new  ALL  LEATHER  Take  the  lug  out  of  luggage, 
the  wait  out  of  baggage 


DIMENSIONS 

■■MHIHBHBUNUMITED.  INC. 

Dept  62-9203 

400  S.  Edward  Street*  IVlt.  Prospect,  IL60056 
S)  Dimensions  Unlimited,  Inc.  1982 


UPPER  CLASS  BLUES 


by  William  Hamilton 


^^Tiat  are  our  doctors  and  lawyers  wearing  away  from  the  thyroids  and  codicils  to  which  they  generally 
present  themselves  in  the  stem  luxury  of  Brooks  Brothers  suits?  Work  clothes!  Denim  and  other  previously 
labor-oriented  fibers  are  what  swath  the  sort  of  off-duty  Americans  who  get  from  A  to  B  in  German 
luxury  cars. 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  these  highly  trained,  highly  motivated,  highly  recompensed  sorts,  there  was  so 
much  denim  it  looked  as  if  the  sky  had  fallen.  Anesthesiologists,  corporate  giants,  the  lordliest  ambulance 
chasers,  most  revered  surgeons,  cash-impacted  orthodontists,  and  soundest  bankers  all  appeared  in  that 
blue  cloth  that  was  once  shunned  as  the  badge  of  being  badgeless. 

To  get  a  handle  on  the  phenomenon  that  has  put  the  dungaree  industry  in  the  sort  of  economic  pants 
big  steel  wears,  we  contacted  certain  observ'ers,  bystanders,  and  specialists  for  observations,  insights, 
and  angles  on  the  sartorial  humility  boom. 


GUY  LAPWING — SOCL4L  OBSER\TR 

Well,  denim.  Anything  light  blue  is  neat  because 
it's  informal.  What  could  be  more  informal  than, 
you  know,  labor?  I  mean  the  people  who  pick  the 
things  we  eat  are  the  soul  of  informalitv.  So  it's 
exactly  the  karma  for  entertaining  now. 

All  the  furniture  and  wallpaper  now  is  very, 
very  natural  and  casual:  shrubby.  You  know, 
bamboo,  beacny  beige — the  organic  textures.  The 
interior-decorating  statement  now  is  intensely 
environmental.  I  mean  forget  the  chrome-and-glass 
number.  We're  out  of  the  hospital  as  well  as  the 
closet.  We're  natural:  -eashells  and  undyed  linen 
and  big  salads — so  it  s  obvious  what  we  wear 
should  also  be  sort  of  harvesty — don't  you  think? 


ANTOFAGASTO  SCISSORI— TAILOR 

It's  a  plague.  A  curse !  You  rem^ember  when  your 
barbers  went  crazy  because  ever\'  jerk  in  the  U.S.A. 
just  let  his  hair  grow  its  head  off?  Well,  now  it's 
our  turn,  the  tailors,  it's  us  squeezing  the  cr>'ing 
towel.  Respectable  gentlemen — college  educated — 
the  men  who  manipulate  the  stock  market  and 
remove  infectious  organs  from  our  bodies — they 
want  to  dress  like  janitors! 

I  spent  eleven  years'  apprenticeship  to  a  tyrant 
so  I  could  make  a  lapel  lie  as  smooth  as  a  politician, 
so  I  could  make  a  pair  of  trousers  hang  like 
politicians  should — and  what  happens?  My 
clientele  leaves  me  to  go  to  the  Army-Navy  store! 
I  blame  our  politicians. 
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INDIA,  INC. 

ullaballoo  over  Merchant-Ivory  pictures. 


[.NDIA,  says  a  character  in  Trav- 
elers, a  novel  by  Ruth  Prawer 
Jhabvala,  "is  not  a  place  that 
one  can  pick  up  and  put  down 
if  nothing  had  happened.  .  .  .  It's 
tt  so  much  a  country  as  an  experi- 
ce.  and  whether  it  turns  out  to  be 
i  good  one  or  a  bad  one  depends  I 
j  ppose  on  oneself." 
"\^'hat  a  place  it  is  for  falling  in 
re!"  says  a  character  in  the  film 
dlaballoo  Over  Georgie  and  Bon- 
e's Pictures,  for  which  Jhabvala 
ote  the  screenplay,  and  that  is  the 
oblem  for  most  foreigners:  it's  per- 
^tly  possible  to  fall  in  love  with 
dia.  and  to  feel  revulsion — hatred 
for  it  simultaneously,  certainly 
thin  the  space  of  one  day. 
For  example,  the  day  I  read  a 
abvala  short  story  in  a  glossy  il- 
itrated  Indian  magazine.  I  was 
ing  in  Bombay.  The  night  before, 
I  been  to  a  party  i  so  far  as  I  could 

I ike  out — I  was  new  to  India — the 
Tsee  equivalent  of  a  bar  mitzvah  I : 
ingo  trees  were  strung  with  fairy 
hts:  the  smell  of  spicy  food  min- 
;d  with  the  smell  of  jasmine:  grace- 
people  were  as  exquisitely  cour- 
)us  as  they  were  exquisitely 
jeweled;  and  naturally  I  loved 
dia,  all  its  sensual  delights.  In  the 
)rning  I  went  to  the  bazaar,  where 
bought  packets  of  brilliantly  col- 
id  powder — purple,  magenta,  red, 
ligo,  yellow — not  knowing  what 
i  I  intended  for  them.  And  I 
ught  perfume  oil  in  beautiful  small 
nd-blown  amber  and  ruby  vials 

'bara  Grizzuti  Harrison  is  the  author  of 
ions  of  Glon,-:  A  History  and  a  Memon- 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  OS  Center,  a 
lection  of  essays  (Dial). 


with  perfectly  fitted  brass  tops,  ba- 
nanas and  prawns,  colic  water  for 
my  baby,  and  two  Penguins,  Ved 
Mehta's  Face  to  Face  and  Dorothy 
Sayers's  Gaudy  Night. 

I  came  home  to  a  flat  sublet  from 
missionaries,  who  had  tried,  with 
spectacular  lack  of  success,  to  re- 
create a  corner  of  England  in  a  block 
of  flats  that  seemed  to  be  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  shabby-genteel 
OBEs  whose  fortunes  were  on  the 
decline  las  were  the  flats!.  Outside 
my  door  I  found  a  holy  man.  naked 
and  erect.  I  went  to  the  pantry  to 
make  tea,  and  there  I  found  our 
bearer  I  inherited  from  the  mission- 
aries I  asleep,  and  I  also  found  three 
rats,  eating  grain  from  a  dish 
thoughtfully  provided  by  the  bearer. 
My  presence  disturbed  neither  bearer 
nor  rats.  I  retreated  to  the  sitting 
room,  had  what  the  missionaries 
would  have  called  a  good  cry,  and 
among  dreary  religious  tracts  found 
Jhabvala's  short  story.  After  I  read 
it.  I  felt  restored  to  sanity — and  very 
grateful  to  Jhabvala,  whose  own 
transparent  sanity  had  a  calming  and 
steadying  effect  on  me,  giving  me 
the  illusion  that  I  too  might  some 
day  "understand"  India. 

I  never  did.  But  I  know  enough 
about  India  to  know  when  someone's 
faking  it.  (Siddhartha  and'Nine  Hours 
to  Rama  are  two  dismal  examples  of 
Hollywood's  attempts  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  subcontinent:  they  are 
both  silly  and  flatulent. )  I  also  know 
enough  to  know  when  someone's 
telling  the  truth,  or,  more  precisely, 
a  truth  about  India.  Satyajit  Ray's 
films  about  India  are  truth-telling; 
and  so  are  films  produced  by  Ismail 
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Merchant,  directed  by  James  Ivory, 
and  written  by  Ruth  Prawer  Jhabvala. 


TWENTY  years  ago  in  New 
\  ork  City,  a  brash  young 
film  producer  from  Bombay 
met  a  precocious  young  film- 
maker from  a  small  town  in  Oregon, 
and  together  they  went  to  New  Delhi 
to  court  an  expatriate  Polish-Jewish 
writer  whose  first  novel  they  wished 
to  turn  into  a  movie.  Eight  weeks 
after  Ismail  Merchant  and  James 
Ivory  met  Ruth  Jhabvala,  they  had 
a  finished  screenplay;  a  year  later 
The  Householder  opened  to  critical 
acclaim. 

This  year,  by  way  of  celebrating 
their  twentieth  anniversary  together, 
Merchant,  Ivory,  and  Jhabvala  have 
returned  to  India  to  film  Jhabvala's 
latest  novel,  Heat  and  Dust,  the  sto- 
ry of  a  woman  who  leaves  her  de- 
cent, cool  British  husband  for  a  ca- 
pricious, sensual,  enigmatic  Indian 
prince,  and  of  her  granddaughter, 
who  tries  to  understand  why  she  has 
done  so — who  tries,  that  is,  to  un- 
derstand India,  the  relationship  of 
ruler  to  ruled. 


MERCHANT-IVORY  Produc- 
tions have  made,  over  the 
course  of  twenty  years, 
thirteen  full-length  feature 
films.  The  first  to  bring  this  indepen- 
dent production  company  a  devoted 
audience  was  Shakespeare  Wallah, 
a  gentle,  lyrical,  acute  film  about  a 
rag-tag  group  of  English  actors  who 
stayed  on  too  long  in  postimperial 
India,  hawking  their  wares — the  plays 
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of  Shakespeare,  for  which  Indian  au- 
diences now  have  little  use.  Ismail 
Merchant  discovered  a  group  of  itin- 
erant players  in  India,  immediately 
saw  the  pathos,  gallantry,  and  dis- 
junction inherent  in  their  situation, 
and  persuaded  Ruth  Prawer  Jhabvala 
to  write  a  screenplay  about  a  compa- 
ny of  actors  who  find  themselves  un- 
wanted in  the  only  real  home  they 
have  ever  known;  the  actors  Mer- 
chant found  played  themselves.  Here 
is  a  fine  example  of  life  imitating 
art:  Jhabvala  concluded  her  screen- 
play with  the  youngest  member  of 
the  troupe,  fourteen-year-old  Felicity 
Kendall,  sailing  to  England,  the 
"home"  she'd  never  seen:  almost  as 
soon  as  the  film  was  shot,  Kendall 
actually  embarked  for  England.  I  Six- 
teen years  later,  she  is  starring  in  a 
very  funny  British  television  series, 
"The  Good  Neighbors."  on  PBS.  ) 

India  is  the  ground  on  which  Mer- 
chant, Ivory,  and  Jhabvala  met;  it  is 
a  persistent  theme  in  their  conversa- 
tion and  in  their  lives  and  work.  But 
not  all  the  films  they've  made  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  take  place  in 
India.  Set  all  over  the  globe,  they 
deal,  almost  always,  with  coexisting 
wild  extremes,  with  the  collision  of 
cultures,  with  decaying  cultures,  with 
societies — and  with  people — who 
have  come  to  an  end  of  themselves. 
Most  are  autumnal  and  introspective. 
("With  the  same  material,"  Mer- 
chant says,  "Spielberg  would  rip  the 
screen  apart." )  Some,  like  their  lat- 
est, ]ane  Austen  in  Manhattan,  are 
literary  almost  to  a  fault.  No  Jaivs, 
no  blockbusters,  few  concessions  to 
popular  tastes.  So  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that  Merchant's  backers 
— lumber  merchants  and  shrimp  ex- 
porters as  well  as  Volkswagen  and 
a  publishing  conglomerate — stand, 
"nine  times  out  of  ten,"  according 
to  Merchant,  to  make  "a  modest 
profit."  In  fact.  The  Europeans, 
based  on  the  novel  by  Henry  James, 
was  made  for  S777.000— S50,000 
under  budget,  and  broke  box-ofl&ce 
records  at  Londoa's  Curzon  Theatre, 
where  it  ran  for  months.  It  Wcis 
the  fifteenth  top-grossing  film  in 
New  York  in  1979,  and  was  Britain's 
official  entry  at  the  Cannes  Film 
Festival. 

Merchant-Ivory  Productions  has 


survived  troubles  with  labor  unions 
(the  production  of  Roseland,  in 
which  director  Ivory  used  genuine 
dance-hall  habitues  as  well  as  extras, 
almost  came  to  a  halt  because  of  the 
demands  of  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild, 
a  problem  endemic  to  filmmakers 
working  with  a  small  budget  I .  with 
large  movie  companies  (American-In- 
ternational Pictures  edited  The  W  ild 
Party,  with  Raquel  Welch  and  James 
Coco,  beyond  recognition  I .  and  with 
some  critics — Pauline  Kael.  for  ex- 
ample I  Ivory  says  their  films  aren't 
"noisy"  enough  for  her  I. 

When  Merchant  and  Ivory  made 
their  first  American  film.  Savages,  a 
parable  about  civilization  and  sav- 
agery, most  reviewers  said  (in  Ivory's 
words ) ,  "Oh.  my  God,  why  don't 
you  go  back  to  India  and  make  those 
nice  little  Indian  films  you  used  to 
make?"  Savages  (one  Merchant- 
Ivory  production  for  which  Jhabvala 
did  not  write  the  screenplay  )  caught 
most  people  off  balance.  It  opens 
with  a  sepia-colored  scene  of  a  prim- 
itive tribe  of  masked  "mud  people" 
intent  on  human  sacrifice.  After  a 
croquet  ball  lands  in  their  midst, 
they  find  their  way,  in  sumptuous 
technicolor,  to  a  Gatsby-style  Scars- 
dale  mansion  where  they  evolve  into 
"civilized""  beings.  They  wear  the 
"masks"  of  civilization  only  briefly 
before  they  fall  from  what  we  are 
not  intended  to  believe  is  a  state  of 


grace   into   such   carelessness  ai 
debauchery  as  is  tantamount  to  sa 
agery:  the  circle  is  completed.  .' 
kinds  of  cranky,  witty  busine5- 
into  this  film:  the  primitive  girl  ... 
licks  a  painting  of  a  young  bov 
the  mansion,  for  instance  ( one 
Ivory"s  hallmarks  is  to  give  ina: 
mate  objects  a  life  of  their  own  . 
the  savage-turned-chic-and-civilizi 
who  practices  "blitology"' — she  foi 
tells  the  future  by  consulting  t. 
mushy  spots  on  decaying  fruit:  real 
no  more  ludicrous  than  tarot  care 
But  most  moviegoers  didn't  knc 
quite  how  seriously  to  take  Savagt 
Back  to  India,  the  critics  said:  plea; 
back  to  movies  like  The  Guru,  Shak 
speare  Wallah,  and  Bombay  Ta  - 

Roseland — a  film  about  danc' 
geriatrics  and  hustlers  with  : 
tarnished  ambition  and  inflates, 
sions  than  talent — was  Merchant 
Ivory  s   third   American   film    '  t 
screenplay  was  written  by  Jhabvala 
it  was   respectfully  reviewed.  T 
Europeans,  on  which  all  three  frien 
again  collaborated,  starred  Lee  Re: 
ick  and  gained  for  Merchant-Ivo 
Productions  a  wide  American  a 
dience,  as  did  Quartet,  a  1920s  p 
riod  piece  from  a  novel  by  Je 
Rhys,  starring  Isabelle  Adjani,  Ma 
gie  Smith,  and  Alan  Bates.  By  t 
time  Quartet  was  released,  in  19J 
most  critics  were  pleased  to  see  M 
chant.  Ivory,  and  Jhabvala  as  int( 


Isabelle  Adjani  and  Maggie  Smith  in  Quartet  (1981),  directed  by  James  Ivory  from  a  script 
Ruth  Prauer  Jhabvala. 
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itional.  not  Indian,  filmmakers. 
Most  Indian  critics,  however,  don't 
ce  those  "nice  little  Indian  films"— 
ey  reproach  Merchant  and  Ivory 
d  Jhabvala  for  bringing  a  foreign 
nsibility  to  bear  on  the  subcon- 
lent.  ( In  fact,  with  the  possible 
ception  of  Satyajit  Ray.  who  helped 
it  the  trio's  first  film.  The  House- 
Ider.  and  who  wrote  the  music  for 
I  know  no  filmmakers  who  under- 
ind  the  paradoxes  of  India,  its  ex- 
•mes  of  beauty  and  squalor,  pov- 
y  and  wealth,  as  well  as  Merchant, 
jry,  and  Jhabvala.  I  In  spite  of 
;rything.  they  continue  to  increase 
'ir  audiences  here  and  abroad,  to 
n  awards,  and  to  get  richer.  They 
;  an  anomaly  in  the  film  industry, 
jrchant.  who  is  as  charming  as  any 
man  is  allowed  to  be  w  ithout  being 
ipected  of  superficiality  or  sub- 
fuge.  claims  to  have  beaten  the 
item — and  to  have  incurred  wrath 
:ause  "we've  gotten  away  with 
ing  what  appeals  to  us  without 
;ard  to  trends."  Ivory,  who  fre- 
sntly  qualifies  Merchant's  exuber- 

outpourings.  says  dryly.  "'Maybe 
haven  t  beat  it  enough.  We're  not 
ite  arty  and  we're  not  quite  coin- 
rcial.  ...  It  takes  years  and  years 

anybody  to  like  you  if  you're 
ferent."  "Our  films  are  gentle," 
rchant  says.  "Not  all  that  gentle," 
•ry  says.  "If  they  were,  they 
uldn't  be  abrading  so  many  peo- 
."  (And  Jhabvala,  listening  to  this 
change  between  the  two  men.  char- 
eristically  says  nothing:  she  has 

look  of  a  woman  who  thinks  four 
)ple  in  a  room  are  tw  o  too  many.  I 

rSMAIL    MERCHANT    grew    Up  in 

I  Bombay,  where  film  actors  and 
actresses  are  treated  like  royalty, 
^almost  like  gods — probably  be- 
ise  they  disport  themselves  like 
Is  in  garish  and  tumultuous  Hindi 
IS,  which  are  hours  long  and 
ich  combine  melodrama  with  song 
1  dance  and  sagas  of  Indian  war- 
rs  .  .  .  everything,  in  fact,  but 
its,  which  India's  censors  won't 
)w.  When  Merchant  was  six  years 
,  his  mother  took  him  to  see  a 
|er  from  a  courtesan  family  in 
ra.  "There  were  two  sisters,  Sha- 
)   and   Nawob.   When  partition 


came.  Nawob  moved  to  Pakistan  and 
Shabob  to  Bombay.  Shabob's  songs 
were  everywhere — you  couldn't  go 
to  the  bazaar  without  hearing  her 
sing,  you  couldn't  walk  anywhere 
without  hearing  her  sing."  Shabob 
became  an  actress  and  a  good  friend 
of  Merchant's  family;  Merchant  be- 
came "almost  her  companion."  He 
spent  more  time  at  movie  studios 
than  he  did  at  school.  When  he  did 
go  to  school,  he  brought  Bombay 
stars  with  him,  and — an  entrepreneur 
at  an  early  age — he  frequently  ar- 
ranged for  one  of  Bombay's  reigning 
gods  or  goddesses  to  appear  in  school 
productions.  (  His  resulting  popular- 
ity may  account  for  his  sanguine 
nature:  it  never  in  later  life  occurred 
to  Merchant  that  he  might  not  get 
financing  for  a  production.)  The 
stars  to  whom  he  was  most  drawn 
were  not  those  of  the  Hindi  epics. 
Oddly,  perhaps,  for  a  man  who  was 
later  to  make  movies  that  he  calls 
"stamped  with  tranquillity,"  he  was 
besotted  by  "M-G-M  types — Susan 
Hayward,  Vivien  Leigh,  Katharine 
Hepburn,  Clark  Gable.  Gary  Grant." 
Almost  every  day,  with  two  of  his 
friends.  Merchant  went  to  the  movies. 
They  had  money  for  only  one  ticket, 
so  they  took  turns,  each  of  them 
seeing  a  different  part  of  the  film 
each  day  they  went. 

By  the  time  he'd  left  India,  at 
nineteen,  to  study  business  admin- 
istration at  New  York  University, 
Ismail  had  seen  only  three  European 
films — De  Sica's  The  Bicycle  Thief, 
Clouzot's  Wages  of  Fear,  and  Renoir's 
The  River.  When  he  was  twenty-one 
he  made  a  film  about  Indian  dancers, 
called  The  Creation  of  Woman;  it 
was  nominated  for  an  Academy 
Award.  He  was  working  then  at 
McCann,  Erickson;  he  had  worked 
before  as  a  guide  with  the  Indian 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  a 
position  he  exploited  to  the  hilt.  He 
took  prospective  backers  to  lunch  at 
the  Delegates'  Lounge  and  allowed 
them  to  believe  that  he  was  secretary 
to  the  Indian  mission  to  the  U.N.  To 
this  day  there  are  people  who  believe 
Merchant  was  once  a  career  diplomat. 

Merchant  heard  about  Ruth  Prawer 
Jhabvala's  first  novel  from  a  screen- 
writer in  the  M-G-M  commissary.  The 
studio  of  Merchant's  adolescent  fan- 


tasies would  never,  of  course,  have 
considered  making  a  movie  of  The 
Householder,  a  limpid,  quiet  story 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  an  arranged 
marriage  between  a  poor  clerk  and 
a  simple  Indian  girl.  But  Merchant 
was  determined  to  film  it.  He  had 
not  yet  met  James  Ivory. 

ALL  THIS  about  Merchant's 
past  I  learned  in  Ivory's 
twelfth-floor  apartment  in 
a  building  on  New  York's 
Upper  East  Side.  Merchant  has  a  sep- 
arate apartment  on  the  twelfth  floor; 
and  Jhabvala  has  an  apartment  on 
the  floor  above.  Ivory's  apartment  is 
minimally  but  elegantly  furnished — 
beautiful  and  discreet  Moghul  min- 
iatures on  the  walls;  Merchant's 
apartment  is  vibrant  w  ith  Indian  folk 
art;  and  Jhabvala's  apartment  is  as 
quiet  as  she  is — in  fact  I  have  trouble 
remembering  what  it  looks  like  I  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  notices  and  reg- 
isters everything,  including,  to  my 
embarrassment,  my  using  Indian 
divali  lamps  as  ashtrays  in  my  apart- 
ment: "Isn't  it  odd  how  foreigners 
like  Indian  things  so  much?"  she 
says:  meaning  God  knows  what  I. 

Merchant  and  Ivory  were  cooking 
dinner,  using  produce  from  a  garden 
in  Columbia  County,  upper  New 
York  State,  where  Merchant,  Ivory, 
and  Jhabvala  share  a  house.  One 
might  think  that  the  three  friends 
and  co-workers  had  long  since  ex- 
hausted their  knowledge  of  one  an- 
other. Not  so.  Jhabvala,  whose  voice 
is  a  murmur,  interrupts  Merchant 
from  time  to  time:  "Did  your  family 
frame  your  degree?  Is  it  still  there?" 
( Her  questions  stem  from  the  exces- 
sive regard  Indians  have  for  univer- 
sity degrees:  in  matrimonial  ads  in 
the  Times  of  India,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  "Failed  B.A."  listed  among  a 
man's  other  virtues;  even  to  have 
aspired  to  a  degree  enhances  his 
chances  for  a  good  marriage. )  When 
Merchant  talked  about  his  dislike  of 
The  River  I  from  the  book  by  Rumer 
Godden,  set  in  Bengal  I .  Ivory  im- 
mediately took  issue  with  him:  their 
quarrel  was  as  fresh  as  if  they'd 
known  each  other  only  twenty  days. 
It  was  also  conducted  with  exquisite 
courtesy  on  both  sides. 
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JAMES  IVORY  is  dry.  economical, 
opinionated,  a  perfect  comple- 
ment for  extroverted,  forbearing 
Merchant.  When  Merchant  met 
him,  Ivory  had  produced,  photo- 
graphed, and  written  three  documen- 
taries— one  on  \  enice,  one  on  Delhi, 
and  one.  The  Siiord  and  the  Flute, 
on  Rajput  and  Moghul  miniature 
paintings.  Merchant  went  to  see  The 
Suord  and  the  Flute  at  India  House, 
had  coffee  with  Ivory — who  took  to 
him  immediately,  as  most  people  do 
— and  soon  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Delhi  to  meet  Ruth  Prawer  Jhab- 
vala. 

Ivory,  who  is  urbane  and  elegant, 
says  in  his  cool,  crisp  way  that  In- 
dia is  ^  "overwhelming,  beckoning. 
I'd  never  have  gone  back  to  Italy,  it 
didn't  satisfy  my  cravings:  maybe  it 
was  too  tame  for  me.  India  stirred 
me  up.  I  never  felt  about  India  that 
it  was  a  riddle,  that  the  ways  of 
Indians  were  strange,  unfathomable: 
no,  I  never  felt  like  that."  This  may 
explain  why  Ivory's  Indian  films,  all 
of  which  are  intensely  personal  mi- 
crocosms of  life  on  the  subcontinent, 
never  attempt  to  "define"  India,  its 
spirituality  and  its  politics — and  also 
why  they  succeed  in  being  more  uni- 
versal than  other,  more  apparently 
ambitious,  films. 

Ivory,  who  is  fifty-three  (Merchant 
is  forty-four  and  Jhabvala  is  fifty- 
four  I,  never  wanted  to  do  anything 
but  make  films.  He  was  totally  un- 
discriminating  when  he  grew  up  in 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon;  he  liked 
lavish  Forties  musicals,  historical 
movies — -everything  he  saw.  He  saw 
everything:  there  were  four  first-run 
theaters  in  the  town  of  16,000,  one 
theater  that  showed  only  cowboy 
films,  and  another  that  showed  reruns. 
While  Merchant  was  listening  to 
courtesans  in  Bombay,  Ivory  be- 
longed to  the  Popeye  Club  in  Kla- 
math Falls:  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing he  saw  a  Popeye  movie,  a  Lone 
Ranger  serial,  and  two  comedies. 

"People  a-fume  I  go  only  to  arty 
films,"  Ivurv  says,  "but  that  isn't 
true.  I'll  te  !  you  something  that  may 
sound  terriMe.  m  not  very  much 
moved  by  films:  ry  rarely  do  they 
get  through  to  no  in  an  emotional 
sense.  Movies  rai  ly  have  the  power 
to  move  me,  excep   i  choreography 


does — I  like  the  movement.  I  mean, 
there's  something  about  certain  kinds 
of  movies  that  takes  you  out  of  your- 
self and  whirls  you  around  a  bit;  I 
like  that,  but  it  isn't  the  same  as 
being  moved  by  human  emotions  or 
social  issues.  For  example,  something 
about  the  way  a  film  like  The  Deer 
Hunter  is  put  together  sort  of  sucks 
you  into  it.  a  kind  of  physicality 
draws  you  in.  ...  I  didn  t  for  a  min- 
ute think  about  its  fidelity  to  the 
facts  of  the  Vietnam  war.  that  kind 
of  thing  never  concerns  me — bad 
technique  does,  bad  editing,  bad 
transitions."  And.  perhaps  most  of 
all,  bad  cinematography:  Ivory's 
films  are  so  gorgeously  tactile,  filmed 
with  such  a  scrupulous  and  loving 
eye  for  detail,  one  often  wishes  to 
fall  into  them. 

Some  Ivory-Merchant  films — their 
non-Indian  films — have  been  criti- 
cized for  being  too  cool,  static,  and 
perversely  unemotional.  Their  latest 
film.  Quartet,  was  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  Isabelle  Adjani  contemplat- 
ing suicide  amid  all  the  sumptuous 
art-deco  objets  that  Ivory — who  is  a 
master  of  ambience — surrounded  her 
with.  I  Adjani  won  an  award  at 
Cannes  for  her  portrayal  of  the  waif- 
like, exploitable,  and  exploited  drift- 
er modeled  after  Jean  Rhys.)  Another 
American  critic  said  the  film  moved 
so  slowly  that  the  characters  sounded 
as  if  English  were  their  second  lan- 
guage. And  some  filmgoers  have 
found  Merchant-Ivory's  casting  not 
to  their  liking:  the  male  second  leads 
are  not  always  unambiguously  mas- 
culine. 

Sometimes  their  films  have  the 
defects  of  their  virtues:  they  had 
so  much  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
their  characters  in  Jane  Austen  in 
Manhattan — in  which  rival  theater 
companies  fight  for  the  right  to  pro- 
duce a  newly  discovered  manuscript 
by  Austen — I  felt  as  if  the  cast  were 
acting  at  a  third  remove  from  me, 
protecting  their  privacy  from  the 
audience. 

When  he  talks  about  American 
critics,  Ivon,-  crackles.  He  objects 
not  so  much  to  bad  reviews — he 
doesn't  expect  to  be  understood  al- 
ways, he  says  laconically  i  and  he 
remembers  all  reviews,  favorable  or 


scathing,  that  are  well  written  > .  Et 
he    does    expect    good  mannei: 
"There's  an  extraordinary  situatii 
in  this  country.  In  England,  there  5j 
only  four  screenings  for  any  pictu:. 
Star  Wars  or  Shakespeare  Walk. 
English     critics     are  disciplir-: 
\^'hether  he's  from  the  smallest  tr; 
paper  or  The  Times,  a  critic 
time  and  in  his  place  when  the  ' 
go  down.  \^'hereas  in  America.  :: 
influential    critic — say    from  T 
magazine — feels  disinclined 
tend  a  screening,  you're  oblic;' 
set  one  up  just  for  him.  at  a 
to  the  producer  of  S250  a  screen 

If  Ivory  believes  American  c: 
have  been  corrupted  by  their  p 
he  reser\-es  his  fuU  contemp: 
large  film  companies,  and  in 
ticular    for    American-Internal;  ;. 
Pictures,  which  co-financed  The  If  u 
Party  and  which  he  accuses  c ' 
facto  censorship.  Araerican-lnl 
tional  had  the  final  cut  of  The 
Party  I  on  which  Jhabvala  di  . 
work);  they  edited  it  so  drast: 
that  Ivory  disowned  it.  Based 
1926    poem    by    Joseph  Mc: 
March.  The  Wild  Party,  set  in  1  . 
Hollywood,  is  the  story  of  the  d'- 
and  fall  of  Jolly  Grimm  (James  C 
a  star  of  silent  pictures  who  tl  ' 
a  party  to  woo  support  for  his  c 
back  movie.  His  bash  coincide^ 
a  party  at  Pickfair:  and  what 
pens  is  what  would  happen  if  ^ 
Sales  gave  a  party  on  the  same 
that  Robert  Bedford  and  Jane  Y 
gave    parties,    \obody  imp- 
shows  up.  and  Jolly  finds  hi: 
surrounded  by  other  sad  lefti 
The  result  is  debauchery,  ma\ 
and  murder. 

Ivory  says  The  Wild  Party  -vv 
"meant  to  be  taken  seriously — b 
not  so  seriously  that  there  was 
room  for  the  songs  and  dances  th 
are  an  outgroArth  of  the  party's  n 
ural  action  and  that  were  intend 
to  lighten  the  mood."  Americc 
International  chose  to  identify  T 
Wild  Party  with  the  nasty  Fal 
Arbuckle  story  i  "A  Night  of  G 
Sin.  and  a  Night  they're  still  wh 
pering  about!"  i:  they  tried,  at  t 
same  time,  to  make  Coco  more  "Ic 
able" — and  this  necessitated  cutti 
many  of  his  scenes  with  Raqi 
^'elch.  as  well  as  a  dazzling  sor 
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nd-dance  number  by  Welch.  The 
ersion  edited  by  Anierican-Interna- 
onal  is  messy,  repellent,  and  farci- 
il.  Ivory  is  still  bitter. 

ILST  AS  she  never  goes  to  the  of- 
fices of  The  Mew  Yorker,  which 
publishes  her  short  stories,  Ruth 
Prawer  Jhabvala  leaves  the  fi- 
incing  of  her  films  to  Merchant  and 
I  'ory.  A  slim,  soft-spoken  woman 
1  ith  a  marked  Anglo-Indian  accent, 
labvala  has  had  her  books  compared 
I  Jane  Austen's.  She  sees  with  mer- 
less  clarity,  and  writes  with  wit  and 
I  !tached  fondness  of  human  foibles 
I  -of  which  she  has  seen  more  than 
I  ;r  share.  Married  to  a  Parsee  ar- 
litect,  she  has  three  daughters,  one 
I  whom  is  a  trade-union  organizer 
Delhi.  Her  husband,  who  main- 
I  ins  offices  in  New  Delhi,  commutes 
I  'tween  two  continents.  Jhabvala  is 
I  ith  rootless  and  cosmopolitan,  at 
I  ime  in  Delhi.  London,  and  New 
jrk — and  she  would  have  it  no  oth- 
1  way:  "I  have  no  national  identi- 

I,"  she  says.  "I  wouldn't  have  one 
r  anything.  I'm  free  this  way." 
Born  in  Germany  of  a  Polish  father 
d  a  German  mother,  she  left  for 
I  igland  and  safety  in  1939.  She 
?ls,  she  has  said,  "disinherited  even 
my  own  childhood  memories  ...  a 
iter  without  any  ground  of  being 
t  of  which  to  write:  really  blown 
out  from  country  to  country,  cul 
re  to  culture,  till  I  feel — till  I  am 
nothing.  ...  I  like  it  that  way.  It's 
ide  me  a  cuckoo  forever  insinu- 
mg  myself  into  others'  nests.  Or  a 
ameleon  hiding  myself  in  false  or 
rrowed  colors."  She  does  tend  to 
;lt  into  the  background;  her  as- 
med  color  appears  to  be  dun.  But 
e  is  a  woman  to  be  contended  with: 
ine  Baxter,  who  stars  in  Jane  Aus- 
I  in  Manhattan,  calls  Jhabvala  the 
ousse-cafe'^  of  screenwriters — lay- 
5  and  layers  beneath  the  meek  and 
Id  exterior. 

Jhabvala  says  she  went  to  India 
lind"  and  without  fear,  blank  and 
prepared:  if  her  husband  had  hap- 
med  to  live  in  Africa,  she'd  have 
me  there  equally  blindly.  She  was 
enty-four  when  she  arrived  in 
idia;  she  was  stunned,  overwhelmed 
all  the  sights  and  sounds.  She 


loved  everything — even  the  beggars, 
the  poverty,  didn't  bother  her  then. 
"It  was  life  as  one  read  about  it  in 
the  Bible:  whole,  I  thought;  pure." 
She  felt  like  that  for  ten  years — ten 
years  of  "delight  and  immersion." 

After  her  first  ten  years  in  India, 
no  longer  simply  accepting,  Jhabvala 
began  to  struggle  against  all  the 
things  people  have  to  struggle  against 
in  India — "the  tide  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  squalor  all  around,  the 
heat — the  frayed  nerves;  the  strange, 
alien,  often  inexplicable,  often  mad- 
dening, Indian  character.  All  the 
things  that  make  Europeans  into 
sahibs  and  I  worse  )  memsahibs  out 
there."  She  became,  she  says,  "closed 
up."  She  began  to  loathe  the  swamis 
she  had  once  venerated.  She  deplored 
the  fatuous  American  girls  who  came 
to  India  for  spiritual  enlightenment. 

All  these  themes  she  has  explored 
relentlessly,  in  her  books  and  in  her 
screenplays.  Certain  themes  recur, 
certain  characters  are  recycled:  the 
randy  guru,  the  frightened  memsahib 
who  loves  India  too  much  and  hates 
India  too  much,  the  foreigners  who 
demand  of  India  that  they  transform 
it  or  it  transform  them,  the  rapa- 
ciousness  of  travelers  who  want  India 
to  yield  to  them,  to  offer  up  its  spir- 
itual and  material  riches. 

And  now,  after  twenty-five  years 
on  the  subcontinent,  she  is  in  New 
York,  which,  in  its  cruelty  and  hard 
beauty,  is  as  "bizarre"  to  her  as  In- 
dia was  bizarre  to  her,  as  enormous 
and  polyglot  and  coarse  and  stim- 
ulating. 

The  screenplays  she  has  written 
about  New  York — Roseland  and  Jane 
Austen  in  Manhattan — both  have  to 
do  with  desperate  people,  as  desper- 
ate, in  their  own  ways,  as  the  beg- 
gars of  New  Delhi. 

THEY  ARE  SO  different,  yet  the 
three  of  them  need  one  an- 
other. Merchant  says:  "We 
are  three  people  fighting  for 
what  Ave  believe;  together  we  are  a 
power."  I  Jhabvala  smiles.)  "Some- 
times I  wonder,"  Merchant  says, 
"have  we  become  isolated?  But  I 
don't  feel  guilty  about  monopolizing 
Ruth's  talent — she  could  of  course 
work  with  someone  else,  as  Jim  has." 


Jhabvala  says,  "Well,  we  each  do 
something  so  different.  So  it  works." 
"Yes,"  Ivory  says,  "but  sometimes 
our  functions  overlap.  We  help  each 
other  out  in  little  ways."  (Jhabvala 
demurs:  "Like  what?"  she  asks.) 

In  fact  they  quarrel  fiercely.  When 
they  made  Autobiography  of  a  Prin- 
cess, Merchant  signed  James  Mason 
to  star,  without  Jhabvala's  consent. 
She  was  furious,  as  was  Madhur  Jaf- 
frey,  the  female  lead.  Wires  hummed 
between  continents.  As  it  turned  out. 
Mason  was  the  perfect  incarnation  of 
Jhabvala's  character. 

The  story  of  how  they  got  to  make 
Autobiography  I  which  was  shown 
on  PBS  )  is  worth  telling:  Ivory  and 
Merchant  had  it  in  mind  to  make  a 
film  about  the  princesses  of  Rajas- 
than.  At  the  same  time,  Jhabvala  was 
obsessed  with  people  who  stayed  on 
in  India  too  long  I  long  after  India 
had  ceased  to  delight  them  I ,  in  a 
kind  of  terminal  ennui.  She  was  writ- 
ing Heat  and  Dust,  which  has  a  mi- 
nor character  who  is  a  secretary-com- 
panion to  a  profligate  maharajah,  a 
petty  tyrant  capable  of  both  tender- 
ness and  cruelty.  These  ideas  criss- 
crossed. Merchant  met  the  Maharajah 
of  Jodhpur  I  "jolly,  extremely  won- 
derful'" ) ,  who  told  him  that  there 
were  some  old  cans  of  film,  footage 
of  his  father  in  the  days  of  his  impe- 
rial glory,  stashed  away  in  his  palace. 
It  was  Eureka!  time — cans  and  cans 
of  nitrate  film,  some  rotting  to  pow- 
der. Merchant  and  Ivory  transferred 
the  nitrate  film  onto  "safety"  film. 
And  Jhabvala  incorporated  the  docu- 
mentary footage  into  what  I  think 
I  and  she  thinks )  is  her  best  screen- 
play. Every  day  on  her  father's  birth- 
day, an  Indian  princess,  now  living 
in  Kensington,  shows  her  father's  old 
tutor  home  movies.  The  princess 
(Jaffrey)  is,  toward  the  tutor  (Ma- 
son), fond,  condescending,  imperi- 
ous. The  home  movies  I  supplied  by 
the  "jolly,  extremely  wonderful  "  Ma- 
harajah of  Jodhpur)  reveal  the  father 
of  the  princess  to  have  been  capable 
of  both  tenderness  and  cruelty,  and 
the  tutor  reveals  himself  to  have 
been,  after  his  initial  love  for  India, 
horrified,  repulsed  by  the  heat,  the 
dust,  the  vultures,  by  human  rapac- 
ity, by  barbaric  rituals  that  all  began 
to  run  together  in  his  mind.  None  of 
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this  the  princess  understands.  Auto- 
biography of  a  Princess  is  as  close 
as  Merchant,  Ivory,  and  Jhabvala 
have  ever  come  to  making  a  political 
statement  about  imperialism.  The 
statement  is  implicit;  it  is  the  mud- 
dled humanity  of  the  princess  and 
the  tutor  that  cracks  the  heart. 

Often  the  ideas  of  the  three  friends 
cross-fertilize.  Ivory's  love  for  Indian 
art,  which  attracted  him  to  India  in 
the  first  place,  became  the  subject 
of  another  superlative  film,  Hulla- 
balloo  Over  Georgie  and  Bonnie's 
Pictures.  Jhabvala's  irony  informs 
the  plot;  her  own  ambivalence  is  used 
to  stunning  effect.  Rival  collectors 
— a  dotty  Englishwoman  and  an  eru- 
dite, avaricious  young  American — 
contend  for  the  Moghul  miniature 
paintings  belonging  to  the  maharajah 
(  Georgie  )  and  his  sister  (  Bonnie ) . 
"India  was  never  the  place  for  them," 
the  Englishwoman  says;  "the  climate 
isn't  right."  Everybody  tries  to  out- 
fox everybody  else.  Georgie  and 
Bonnie  talk  about  the  will  of  God, 
karma,  destiny;  and  they  manipulate 
everyone  in  sight.  Bonnie  (the  names 
are  perfect:  this  is  the  India  where 
aristocratic  Indians  still  use  jazz  slang 
and  have  names  like  Buffie  and  Bin- 
kie)  carries  on  about  Shiva  while 
she  taps  Dunhill  cigarettes  with  her 
scarlet  talons.  Everyone  treats  every- 
one else  with  beautifully  good  man- 
ners; and  nobody  understands  any- 
body else;  how  could  they?  And 
India,  the  main  character  in  the  film, 
wins  in  the  end.  India  always  de- 
feats its  conquerors;  India  keeps  its 
treasures.  All  this  is  observed  good 
naturedly.  This  is  simply  the  way 
things  are;  they  could  be  no  other. 

IF  w^E  WERE  to  rely  on  conven- 
tional sources  for  money — or 
on  one  source,"  Merchant  says, 
"we'd  never  have  made  more 
than  one  film.  If  major  stars  like 
Alan  Bates  and  Maggie  Smith  didn't 
agree  to  work  for  us  for  a  quarter 
of  the  salary  the)  usually  command, 
we'd  be  out  of  business.  If  we  de- 
pended on  the  judgment  of  major 
studios — who  have  illiterates  report- 
ing on  novels  as  potential  screen- 
plays— we'd  be  dead.  .  .  .  Take  for 
example  Heat  and  Dust:  I  saw  a  re- 


port at  a  major  studio  called  Eat  My 
Dust — they  couldn't  even  get  the  ti- 
tle right. 

'"We  have  a  few  friends  now.  and 
we  get  deposit  money  from  many 
sources.  Conventionally,  a  distributor 
makes  a  deal  with  you  even  before 
you  have  a  script.  We  don't  work  like 
that.  If  we  believe  in  a  production, 
we  plow  ahead.  Here  is  an  example: 
No  movie  has  ever  been  made  of  a 
Forster  book.  We  wanted  to  do  A 
Room  With  a  View.  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  owns  all  of  Forster's 
work.  Bernard  Williams,  provost  of 
the  college,  is  a  devotee  of  film, 
and  he  loves  especially  Shakespeare 
Wallah.  So  he  said,  'Of  course,  yes, 
only  you  can  do  it.'  And  now  we 
have  the  option  to  film.  Where  will 
the  rest  of  the  money  come  from? 
It  will  come." 

Who  can  doubt  him?  Soon  they 


will  film  Heat  and  Dust.  Then  T; 
Bostonians.  Merchant  is  working  i 
a  project  of  his  own  about  Bomba'; 
courtesans.  Tenacity,  serendipity,  k- 
alty.  and  the  respect  they  have  ir 
good  work  have  kept  Merchai, 
Ivory,  and  Jhabvala  going  for  twe- 
ty  years.  Jhabvala  believes  that 
we  choose  to  do,  or  what  we  a- 
called  to  do,  takes  twenty  years  j 
come  to  maturity  and  fruition.  S; 
says:  "One  must  just  go  on  preter- 
ing  at  the  end  of  each  twenty-ydr 
struggle  that  there  is  plenty  of  tii-s 
for  the  next  one — or  at  least  start  <E 
on  it  as  if  there  were."  Their  we** 
wishers — there  are  many — wish  fk 
them  another  twenty  years  and  t 
even  wider  audience;  they  can  expel 
from  them  the  felicitous  surpri^  r 
that  come  of  good  faith  and  the  ta*  ' 

ing  of  uncalculated  risks.  3 

harper's/march  lit ' 


 1 

babxi 

by  Joyce  Carol  Gates 

Four  walls,  a  low  ceiling,  and  the  baby  grows. 
A  floor  and  shuttered  windows.  Warm  stale  air. 
The  baby  grows:  weeks  and  hours. 
Clambering  toward  you,  a  plump  waddled  purse. 

The  baby  grows  enormous  with  the  calendar. 
Cherubic-fat,  quivering  thighs  and  buttocks, 
a  snort  of  laughter  escapes  you  at  the  sight, 
wet  glistening  lips,  a  carnivore  smile.  Love  me. 

Bare  floorboards,  a  windowsill  edged  with  grime. 
Years  have  passed.  Love  and  feed.  The  baby  grows 
mollusc-smug,  enormous.  Cannot  be  stopped. 
Lurid  flushed  cheeks,  jewels  for  eyes. 
A  Cupid-toad.  And  yours.  Inside  these  walls, 
below  this  ceiling.  Yours. 

Love  and  feed.  Swollen  sausages  for  fingers. 

He  grows  filling  the  room,  the  space.  You. 

Fat  knees  cutely  dimpled.  Ears  pink  and  delicate 

as  shells.  0  Love  you  are  enormous,  clambermg 

toward  me,  filling  the  room,  the  space. 

The  air  glistens.  There  is  no  air. 

The  baby  grows. 
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MAKE  WAR  NOT  IT 


ietnam:  the  revised  standard  version. 


by  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 


^hy  We  Were  in  Vietnam,  by  Nor- 
an  Podhoretz.  Simon  &  Schuster. 
23  pages.  $14.50. 

FOR  OUR  West  Side  mini-Spen- 
gler,  this  is  an  uncommonly 
restrained  work.  Over  the 
last  decade  Mr.  Podhoretz's 
riting  has  suffered  from  a  bad  at- 
ck  of  "it-is-later-than-you-think." 
le  pervading  note  has  been  incip- 
nt  hysteria,  and  often  not  so  in- 
pient.  Like  the  prophet  in  old  car- 
ons,  he  has  been  parading  the 
•eets  with  a  placard  announcing 
;epare  to  meet  thy  doom.  Read- 
g  Why  We  Were  in  Vietnam,  one 
ncludes  that  some  kindly  friend 

i  thuT  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  is  Albert  Schweitzer 
!  ofessor  of  the  Humanities  at  the  City  Uni- 
•sity  of  New  York.  He  is  working  on  the 
irth  volume  of  The  Age  of  Roosevelt. 


must  have  told  him  that  the  time  had 
come  to  cool  it.  The  author's  strug- 
gle for  self-control  is  not  always 
concealed,  but  the  latest  tract  is  bless- 
edly devoid  of  the  homosexual  con- 
spiracies, the  uppity  blacks,  the  men- 
acing women's  libbers,  and  other 
demons  that  have  recently  haunted 
the  dreams  of  the  Podhoretz  house- 
hold. Armageddon  is  not  quite  around 
the  corner. 

The  point  of  the  new  book,  I  take 
it,  is  to  persuade  Americans  to  be 
proud  of  the  republic's  record  in 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Podhoretz's  style  in  ar- 
gument is  far  from  rigorous,  but  his 
thesis  appears  to  fall  into  two  parts. 
First,  America  entered  the  war  out 
of  an  excess  of  idealism;  second, 
Americans  thereafter  fought  the  war 
in  a  notably  moderate  and  civilized 
wav.  The  fate  of  Indochina  under 


communism,  in  the  Podhoretz  view, 
is  the  final  justification  of  American 
motives.  Our  intervention,  in  short, 
was  "an  act  of  imprudent  idealism 
whose  moral  soundness  has  been  .  .  . 
overwhelmingly  vindicated  by  the 
hideous  consequences  of  our  defeat." 

I  write  as  an  opponent  of  the  war 
in  Indochina  (belatedly,  I  now  think 
in  retrospect,  but  at  least  from  1965 
on)  and  also  as  an  occasional  target 
of  Podhoretz  myself,  so  I  must  de- 
clare an  interest.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
not  contest  the  first  part  of  his  the- 
sis, having  made  it  rather  more  pre- 
cisely and  comprehensively  myself  a 
dozen  years  ago."'  If  W^hy  We  Were 
in  Vietnam  were  a  serious  book,  Mr. 
Podhoretz  would  have  disposed  of 
the  eminently  disposable  arguments 
made  by  the  New  Leftists,  who  la- 
bored so  hard  to  portray  the  Vietnam 
adventure  as  part  of  an  American 
attempt  to  establish  world  economic 
"hegemony,"  or  simply  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  innate  depravity  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  character.  Alas,  he 
deals  with  New  Left  arguments  in  a 
most  cursory  and  superficial  man- 

*  "The  universalism  that  led  us  into 
Vietnam  represented  the  extension — in 
the  end,  I  think,  the  illegitimate  exten- 
sion — of  two  entirely  honorable  assump- 
tions of  American  foreign  policy  over 
the  last  half  century:  the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
create  and  defend  a  global  structure  of 
order;  and  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  has  a  democratizing  mission  to 
the  world."  This  was  in  an  essay  written 
"to  show  why  the  Vietnam  involvement 
proceeded  with  such  apparent  logic  from 
the  American  past  and  why  decent  men 
should  therefore  have  defended  that  in- 
volvement with  such  invincible  self-righ- 
teousness." The  Crisis  of  Confidence 
(1969). 
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ner,  and  omits  some  of  them  aUo- 
gether,  such  as  the  theory — once  in 
vogue  and  adequately  refuted  by 
subsequent  economic  developments 
— that  we  had  to  fight  in  Vietnam  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, 

NONETHELESS,  the  New  Left 
remains  the  Podhoretz  pre- 
occupation. This  represents 
a  central  analytical  failure 
of  the  book.  For  the  serious  intellec- 
tual opposition  to  the  war  did  not 
come  from  the  New  Left,  in  either 
its  Marxist  or  its  moralistic  incarna- 
tions. It  came  from  those  who  saw 
foreign  policy  in  classical  terms,  as 
concer?ied  with  a  country's  national 
security.  The  most  devastating  crit- 
icism of  the  Vietnam  folly  was  made 
by  men  like  Walter  Lippmann,  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr,  Hans  Morgenthau, 
George  Kennan.  George  Ball,  and  J. 
William  Fulbright,  who  believed  in 
an  old-fashioned  way  that  the  func- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy  was 
to  protect  and  advance  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
question  these  realists  kept  asking 
was  this:  what  was  the  mortal  dan- 
ger that  a  communist  victory  in  Viet- 
nam posed  to  the  United  States?  Mr. 
Podhoretz  never  confronts  this  ques- 
tion squarely;  and  his  implied  an- 
swer— that  we  were  under  some  ob- 
ligation to  "save  South  Vietnam  from 
Communism" — is  as  moralistic  and 
sentimental  as  the  New  Left  blather 
he  so  righteously  condemns. 

He  further  undermines  his  case 
with  the  startling  admission  that  in 
his  considered  view  the  war  was  al- 
most certainly  unwinnable.  "In  ret- 
rospect," he  writes,  "it  is  hard  to 
disagree  with  those  .  .  .  who  believe 
that  the  United  States  would  in  all 
probability  have  lost  in  Vietnam  with 
Diem  just  as  surely  as  it  lost  with 
his  successors.  ...  It  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  only  way 
the  United  States  could  have  avoided 
defeat  in  Vietnan:  was  by  staying  out 
of  the  war  altogether." 

What  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  justified  large-scale 
military  intervention  in  Vietnam  in 
a  war  it  could  not  win?  In  the  John- 
son years  the  prevailing  idea  was  that 


North  Vietnam  was  the  spearhead  in 
a  Chinese  plot  Jo  take  over  south 
Asia — that,  as  Hubert  Humphrey  put 
it  in  1967,  "The  threat  to  world 
peace  is  militant,  aggressive  Asian 
communism,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Peking.  .  .  .  The  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam  is  but  the  most  current  and 
immediate  action  of  militant  Asian 
communism."  Mr.  Podlioretz  has  no 
choice  now,  of  course,  but  to  ac- 
knowledge that  this  argument  was 
nonsense. 

Then  there  was  the  once  famous 
domino  theory,  which  he  makes  a 
feeble  attempt  to  rehabilitate.  His 
suggestion  is  that  there  Avould  have 
been  no  communist  meddling  in  -Vn- 
gola,  Mozambique,  South  Yemen, 
and  Afghanistan  had  it  not  been  for 
the  American  defeat  in  Vietnam — as 
if  such  meddling  were  determined 
not  by  local  opportunities  and  %-ul- 
nerabilities  but  by  events  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  planet. 

He  goes  on  to  contend  that  we  had 
to  fight  in  Indochina  in  the  1960s 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  fought 
in  Korea  in  the  1950s.  He  cannot  un- 
derstand why  some  people  who  sup- 
ported the  Korean  war  opposed  the 
Metnam  war.  He  can't  understand 
this  because  he  has  little  geopolitical 
sense  of  world  affairs.  Communism, 
to  him.  is  an  undifFerentiated  global 
threat,  much  the  same  today,  it  would 
appear,  as  it  was  tliirty  years  ago. 

But  in  1950  communism  was  still, 
on  the  whole,  a  relatively  coordinated 
world  movement  under  relatively  ef- 
fective Soviet  control.  The  extension 
of  communism  did  mean  the  fairly 
automatic  extension  of  Soviet  power 
then.  Mr.  Podhoretz  may  not  have 
noticed  it,  but  tilings  have  changed. 
In  an  age  of  polycentrism,  the  exten- 
sion of  communism  no  longer  means 
the  automatic  extension  of  Soviet 
power.  If  a  country"  goes  communist 
in  the  1980s,  it  will  succumb  to  a 
dismal  tjTanny.  and  we  must  mourn 
for  its  people.  But  the  result  is  not 
necessarily  a  deadly  strategic  threat 
tC'  the  United  States.  Tlie  communist 
monolith  has  been  irretrievably  shat- 
tered. The  only  serious  recent  wars, 
outside  the  Middle  East,  have  been 
wars  betueen  communist  states — 
communist  Ciiina  invading  commu- 
nist  ^  ietnam   because  communist 


\  ietnam  invaded  communist  CamJ 
dia.  The  dominoes  have  indeed  fal 
in  south  Asia,  but  they  have  fal 
against  each  other. 

Another  old  favorite  that  this  Ik 
resurrects  is  the  idea  that  we  had 
fight  an  unwinnable  war  in  Vietn 
or  our  friends  in  other  counti 
would  lose  confidence  in  us.  This 
a  really  dumb  argument.  Few  peo 
in  the  world  supposed  that  the  Uni 
States  had  vital  interests  in  Vietn* 
Does  Mr.  Podhoretz  really  beli< 
that  if  we  abandon  a  futile  efiort 
a  part  of  the  world  where  we  hi 
no  vital  interest,  other  powers  > 
conclude  that  we  A\-ill  therefore 
fer  no  resistance  in  parts  of  the  wo 
where  we  do  have  vital  interests? 
one  concluded  that  because  Khni 
chev  pulled  out  of  an  imtenable  ' 
sition  in  Cuba  in  1962,  the  Unil 
States  was  free  to  work  its  wnU 
Eastern  Europe.  Nor  did  France  1< 
prestige  when  de  Gaulle  withdr 
from  an  untenable  position  in  .Al 
ria;  quite  the  contrary.  Mr.  Pod 
retz  is  even  more  giddy  than  us 
when  he  suggests  that  the  Urxil 
States  w"ins  more  confidence  abrc 
by  persisting  in  a  foolish  and  ba 
rupt  course  than  by  recovering  s 
ity.  cutting  losses,  and  concentrat: 
power  and  concern  where  it  res 
matters  to  us. 

Mr.  Podhoretz "s  history  is  as  nii 
died  as  liis  analysis.  He  is  qu 
^^Tong  about  Kennedy,  for  examj 
Kennedy  did  not,  as  Mr.  Podhor 
claims,  equate  the  'war  in  Vietn 
with  the  war  in  Korea.  The  disti 
tion  between  sending  military" 
\-isers,  which  Kennedy  did.  and  sei 
ing  combat  units,  which  he  alw; 
refused  to  do.  is  hardly  "metaph 
ical":  and  it  is  somewhat  illogical 
denoimce  Kennedy  on  one  page 
acting  "timidly"  and  on  the  n 
page  for  acting  with  "arrogant  c 
regard  of  the  difficulties."  Mr.  P( 
horetz's  research  in  the  Pent  a  2 
Papers  might  have  led  him  to  1 
plan  for  the  phased  withdrawal 
American  military  personnel  in  \\ 
nam  by  the  end  of  1965 — ^the  pi 
that  Kennedy  instructed  the  Defei 
Department  to  formulate   in  Ji 

1962.  that  became  policy  in  M 

1963.  that  led  to  the  withdrawal 
1,000  ad\isers  in  December  19 


Kennedy  adding,  '"That  means  all 
he  lielicopter  pilots  too"),  and  that 
fas  canceled  by  Johnson  on  ^Slarch 
17,  196-1.  I  might  add,  as  a  personal 
lOte,  that  Air.  Podhoretz  is  quite 
.Tong  when  he  says  that  '"Schle- 
inger  never  mentions"  Kennedy's 
peech  of  June  1,  1956,  before  the 
imerican    Friends   of   Vietnam.  I 
lention,  and  quote  from,  the  speech 
t  the  beginning  of  chapter  31  of 
'obert  Kennedy  and  His  Times.  Nor, 
I  icidentally.  was  the  ihaft  extended 
i  1  1941,  as  .Mr.  Podiioretz  says,  by 
I  tie-breaking  vote  of  the  Speaker  of 
i  le  House. 
I 
1 

rHE  QUESTION  remains:  what 
was  the  American  stake  in 
Vietnam?  And  this  question 
is  basic  to  the  second  part  of 
.  le  Podhoretz  thesis — that  we  fought 
i  le  war  in  a  moderate  and  civilized 
'  ay.  The  key  issue  here,  not  men- 
(  oned  by  Mr.  Podhoretz,  is  the  prob- 
<  m.  well  known  to  theologians,  of 
J  oportionality — the  principle  that 
eans  must  have  a  due,  prudent,  and 
ji  tional  relationship  to  ends.  The 
:J  ar  in  Indochina  became,  in  my 
Si  ew.  what  can  properly  be  called  an 
i)  imoral  war  when  the  means  em- 
j  oyed  and  the  destruction  wrought 
ew  out  of  any  proportion  to  the  in- 
C  rests  involved  and  the  ends  desired. 
I  This   is   where   Mr.  Podhoretz's 

i:}  ^hteousness  becomes  as  offensive 
:|l  the  righteousness  of  his  enemies 
i  I  the  New  Left.  He  feels  that  the 
irity  of  our  motives  sanctified  the 
mtonness  of  our  acts.  One  recalls 
dly  the  American  pilot  quoted  by 
"  le  New  York  Times  on  July  7, 
'65:  "I  do  not  like  to  hit  a  village. 
)u  know  you  are  hitting  women  and 
ildren.  But  you've  got  to  decide 
at  the  cause  is  noble  and  that  the 
)rk  has  to  be  done."  Some  dirty 
)rk,  like  beating  the  Germans  and 
5  Japanese  in  the  Second  World 
ar,  does  indeed  have  to  be  done  in 
;  interests  of  national  survival.  The 
"ty  work  we  did  in  Indochina  was 
t  required  for  national  survival.  If 
r  motives  in  intervening  in  Indo- 
ina  were  lofty,  they  were  also  ar- 
5antly  mistaken.  Mr.  Podhoretz  is 
ceiving  himself  if  he  thinks  that 
ndlessness  is  a  defensible  basis  for 


moral  action.  ''Imprudent  though  it 
might  have  been  to  try  to  save  South 
\  ietnam  from  Communism,"  Mr. 
Podhoretz  writes,  "it  was  also  an  at- 
tempt born  of  noble  ideals."  But  mo- 
rality assumes  prudence,  not  impru- 
dence. 

Nor  does  the  aftermath  confer  ret- 
rospective morality  on  our  free-fire 
zones,  napalm,  and  defoliation.  Who 
knows  what  might  have  happened  had 
FDR  lived  long  enough  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  French  to  Indo- 
china? Or  if  the  peace  talks  between 
Hanoi  and  Saigon  in  1963  had  come 
to  a  successful  conclusion?  Or  if 
Kennedy  had  lived  long  enough  to 
carry  out  his  plan  for  American 
withdrawal  in  1965?  History  is  in- 
scrutable; and  it  is  perilous  to  as- 
sume that  the  appalling  conditions  in 
\  ietnam  and  Cambodia  today  would 
have  ineluctably  resulted  without  the 
prolonged  and  savagely  destructive 
war  we  waged. 

Why  We  Were  in  Vietnam  asks 
Americans  to  be  proud  of  American 
participation  in  a  ghastly  war  in 
which  we  had  no  identifiable  stake 
and  which  we  could  not  expect  to 
win — all  because  we  entered  the  war 
'■for  the  sake  of  an  ideal."  But  na- 
tions, unlike  individuals,  cannot  act 
on  the  basis  of  ideals;  they  must  act 
on  the  basis  of  interests.  "The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,"  Churchill  once 
said,  "is  the  last  word  in  Christian 
ethics.  .  .  .  Still,  it  is  not  on  those 
terms  that  ministers  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities of  guiding  states."  The 
reason,  as  Hamilton  explained  long 
ago,  is  that  governments  are  not  in- 
dividuals, they  are  trustees.  "Exist- 
ing millions,  and  for  the  most  part 
future  generations,  are  concerned  in 
the  present  measures  of  a  govern- 
ment; while  the  consequences  of  the 
private  action  of  an  individual  ordi- 
narily terminate  with  himself,  or  are 
circumscribed  with  a  narrow  com- 
pass." 

Mr.  Podhoretz  is  not  so  different 
from  his  New  Left  bugaboos  as  he 
supposes.  In  their  sentimental  con- 
ception of  foreign  policy,  in  their 
conviction  that  the  duty  of  a  state 
in  its  international  relations  is  to 
subordinate  interests  to  ideals,  they 
are  really  mirror  images.  □ 
harper's/march  1982 
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Coffee-table  Surrealism. 


by  Joel  Agi 


IF  I  WERE  to  represent  my  under- 
standing of  the  term  "Surreal- 
ism" in  a  pictorial  image — let  s 
say  a  collage — I  would  place  at 
the  center  a  photograph  of  Andre 
Breton  that  is  reproduced  near  the 
end  of  his  luminous  and  mysterious 
Nadja:  a  beautiful  face,  splendidly 
handsome,  but  beyond  that  beautiful 
in  a  way  that  no  single  word  touches 
with  more  precision  than  the  decid- 
edly arriere-garde  "nobility."  Above 
his  head  I  would  place  a  white 
Mobius  strip  covered  with  a  single, 
endless,  handwritten  run-on  sentence 
composed  of  exhortations  like: 
"Write  the  imperishable  in  sand  cor- 
rect your  parents  forgo  that  which 
has  a  head  on  its  shoulders  don't 
drink  water  sing  of  the  enormous 
pity  of  monsters  don't  read  put  or- 
der in  its  place  give  your  hand  to  the 
others  to  keep  .  .  ."  and  so  forth. 
Hundreds  of  paintings,  sculptures, 
drawings,  movie  stills — some  of  them 
famous,  like  Giorgio  de  Chirico's 
shadow-struck  piazzas,  others  nearly 
unknown,  like  Andre  Masson's  pen- 
and-ink  mindscapes  or  Victor  Hugo's 
proto-surrealist  Avind 
past  the  smooth,  philosophical  brow 
in  a  widening  spiral  and  eventually 
dash  against  a  huge  projection  of 
the  night  sky  as  it  appears  only  in  the 
desert,  on  mountaintops,  or  on  the 
open  sea  (I'd  need  a  planetarium  for 
this)  and  spill  themselves  out  there 
among  the  nebulae  in  brilliant  and 
random  constellations.  Now  that  I 
think  of  it,  images  alone  would  be 
insufficient,  since  each  and  all  of  the 
senses  were  to  be  deranged,  as  Rim- 
baud ordained  long  before  the  term 
"surreal"  was  coined.  At  widely 
spaced  intervals,  therefore,  an  echo- 
Joel  Agee  is  the  author  of  Twel-  Years:  An 
American  Boyhood  in  East  Germany. 


ing  voice  would  resound  from  the 
depths  of  space:  "Permanent  rev- 
olution .  .  .  No  freedom  for  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom  . . .  Love  . . .  love  . . ." 
and  electronically  monitored  news 
flashes  would  roll  past  in  bright  neon 
bands,  just  to  show  that  Surrealism 
remains  an  active  force  in  life,  if 
not  in  art:  for  example,  the  recent 
finding,  by  a  Neiv  York  Times  CBS 
News  poll  attempting  to  divine  the 
public's  opinion  of  the  salt  treaties, 
that  "77  percent  of  the  respondents 
could  not  identify  the  two  nations  in- 
volved." For  some  reason,  the  logic 
of  which  escapes  me,  a  preserve  jar 
eight  feet  high,  containing  a  live 
leopard,  insists  on  being  part  of  the 
picture. 

This  lovely  commemorative  tab- 
leau will  obviously  never  be  assem- 
bled, nor,  I'm  afraid,  is  my  calling  it 
"commemorative"  likely  to  be  chal- 
lenged with  a  more  vigorous  sign  of 
creative  vitality  than  a  standard  pro- 
test letter  from  whatever  remains 
of  organized  Surrealism.  The  most 


Pnotograph  by  Man  Ray. 


imaginative  portrait  of  the  movem 
we  are  likely  to  have  for  a  long  tin 
and  surelv  the  most  ironic  epita 
conceivable,  is  a  sumptuous  thn 
volume.  8255  extravaganza  for  t 
bourgeois  coffee  table,  a  facsim 
reprint  of  an  extraordinary  maj 
zine  that  appeared  in  thirteen  issi 
between  1933  and  1939  under 
unlikelv  auspices  of  the  Surreali 
themselves.  At  twenty-five  francs 
issue,  the  original  Minotaure  was 
mass-market  bargain  either.  It  see 
incongruous,  even  for  a  school  of 
that  made  an  aesthetic  principle 
incongruity,  to  dedicate  itself  on  1 
one  hand  to  the  proposition  that  c 
ture  should  be  the  province  a 
property  of  all,  and  on  the  other 
the  idea  that  its  magazine  should 
"the  most  luxurious  ever  publishei 
W  e  have  reason  to  be  grate 
nonetheless — we.  that  is,  who  h; 
the  chance  to  examine  these  hoc 
at  leisure,  perhaps  in  a  public  libr 
that  hasn't  been  Reaganized  too 
verely  in  recent  months.  An  abil 
to  read  French  would  be  useful 
well,  but  the  pictures  alone  give  € 
quent  testimony  to  the  spirit  of 
venture  that  animated  the  conti 
utors.  a  complete  list  of  whose  nan 
would  represent  a  rostrum  of  so 
of  the  brightest  figures  in  twentie 
century  Europe.  A  brief  verbal 
view  can  only  hint  at  this  glossy  p 
fusion  of  treasures:  it  has  to  be  se 
even  touched,  as  well  as  read,  to 
properly  enjoyed. 


WITH  THIS  proviso,!  r 
open  the  second  ' 
ume  to  issue  numbe 
dated  June  10,  19 
subtitled  "Le  cote  nocturne  de  la 
ture" — "the  night  side  of  natui 
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ove  the  table  of  contents  is  a  plio- 
raph  by  Man  Ray  of  a  starkly  lit 
le  torso  (the  head  is  hidden  in 
kness)  whose  pectorals  are  lined 
h  sliadow  in  such  a  way  that  they 
lear  like  breasts,  or  else  like  eyes 
ging  above  the  sunken  abdomen, 
oh  gapes  like  a  cavernous  mouth, 
ning  the  page,  I  meet  with  a  re- 
duction, in  color,  of  a  Georges 
la  Tour  ("The  Prisoner"),  which 
ave  never  seen  before,  though  I 
)gnize  at  once  the  familiar  motif 
I  candle  held  in  delicate  suspen- 
1  by  the  fingers  of  a  young  woman, 
of  faces  purified  and  simplified, 
just  by  soft  light  but  by  a  qual- 
of  feeling — "charity"  is  the  word 
once  named  it — which  in  our 
tury  leads  a  degraded  artistic  half- 
in  the  kitsch  of  religious  post- 
Is.  Strange  to  come  across  it  here, 
igside  an  essay  that  proclaims 
mission  of  modern  art  to  be  a 
jturing"of  "the  skin  of  painting." 
arious  "nocturnal"  subjects  fol- 
:  a  study  of  owls,  their  manners 
habitats;  photographs  by  Brassai 
imp-lit,  deserted  colonnades,  ges- 
ng  elm  trees  on  a  street  at  night, 
hs  plunging  at  candles;  an  essay 
'Paolo  Uccello,  Peintre  Lunaire" 
I    silver-gray    illustrations;  an 
ogical  study  by  the  polymath 
er  Caillois  of  a  bizarre  psychosis 
;d    "legendary  psychaesthenia" 
the  mimicry  of  plant  forms  by 
ain    insects;    eight  broodingly 
ic  illustrations  by  Balthus  for 
hering  Heights;  an  essay  in  Eng- 
by  Herbert  Read,  entitled  "Why 
English  Have  No  Taste,"  in 
;h  he  argues  that  under  capital- 
the  individual  grows  a  "shell  of 
nality,  a  hard  opaque  exterior 
;h  admits  no  light;  beneath  which 
senses  stir  like  blind  maggots"; 
tailed  account  by  Andre  Breton 
he  inexplicable  correspondences 
'een  a  marvelous  (in  the  magical 
e  of  the  word)  adventure  he  had 
he  night  of  May  29,  1934,  and  a 
n  he  had  written  "automatically" 
3  twelve  years  earlier  .  .  . 
gather  from  friends  and  acquaint- 
s  in  the  arts  that  hardly  anyone 
^ks  of  automatic  writing  anymore 
pt  in  the  occultist  sense  of  the 
!l.  Yet  fifty  years  ago  "automa- 
"  was  among  the  intellectual 


catchwords  of  tlie  day,  thanks  to  the 
tireless  proselytizing  of  Breton,  who 
had  invented  the  method  in  1919 — 
or,  rather,  adopted  it  from  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  mediums  who  offered 
up  not  only  their  brains  as  psychic 
telephones  but  their  pencils  as  mes- 
sage-conductors. For  Breton  and  his 
collaborator,  Philippe  Soupault,  all 
that  was  needed  was  to  dismiss  the 
spirits  from  the  scene  and  directly 
invite  the  subconscious  to  dictate  its 
messages.  The  intoxication  of  discov- 
ery must  have  been  like  that  of  the 
first  deep-sea  divers.  What  strange 
jeweled  monsters!  What  bizarre  cop- 
ulations of  meaning  and  sound!  And 
when  the  field  of  investigation  moved 
to  the  visual  arts,  what  colors!  What 
light!  The  painter  Oscar  Dominguez 
discovered  a  method — a  simple  re- 
finement of  decal — by  which  anyone 
could  produce  the  most  fabulous 
landscapes  and  grottoes,  with  a  pris- 
tine exactness  of  detail  that  would 
have  been  the  despair  of  a  da  Vinci. 
Surrealist  games  were  invented  and 
propagated  among  the  public  with 
obviously  subversive  intent. 


There  are  several  impressive  doc- 
umentations in  Minotaure  of  "pure 
psychic  automatism"  at  work.  My  fa- 
vorite is  a  series  of  charming  poems 
and  short  stories  by  Gisele  Pras- 
sinos,  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  whose 
candid  and  uncomplicated  face,  pho- 
tographed by  Man  Ray  in  the  manner 
of  school  yearbook  portraits,  should 
persuade  anyone  of  the  truth  of  Bre- 
ton's assurance  to  the  reader  that 
no  one  helped  her  and  that  her  read- 
ing habits  and  general  knowledge  in 
no  way  differed  from  those  of  other 
children  her  age.  "All  poets  must  be 
jealous  of  her,"  Breton  said.  Here 
is  how  she  writes  (as  nearly  as  I  can 
reproduce  it  in  English ) : 

LOVE  POEM 
Veiled  behind  your  shimmering 
cat's-eye  cover,  ah!  why,  tender 
inspired  one,  have  you  selected 
the  lowly  fibers  of  my  heart? 
Have  you  never  surprised  the 
instinctive,  itinerant  blinking  of 
my  soul's  central  corporation? 
Do  you  really  believe  that  faith- 
ful morality  is  a  secret  one  suffers 
in  particular? 


^Fivc  generations,  three  t«iniilies.  one  nation...torn  «i|)art.  A 
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Shall  my  healthy  glances  no 
longer  perish  under  the  arid  in- 
fluence of  your  dark  pupils? 

A'o,  it  is  not  so,  it  shall  never 
be,  for  I  keep  watch  in  society 
over  the  unanimous  capacity  of 
the  original  organs  and  I  knoiv 
that  in  accepting  the  general  su- 
periority of  the  prophetic  orga- 
nization, your  heart  will  never 
dare  to  take  hold  of  mine. 

Therefore,  fixing  upon  you  my 
reverences  and  surveillances,  I 
smokescreeningly  tell  you  these 
groaning  words:  "Let  us  fear  the 
senses." 


WHAT  HAD  begun  in  a 
spirit  of  play  and  naive 
adventure  became  a 
science,  a  politics,  a  sa- 
cred mission.  No  more  Art  with  a 
capital  A,  no  more  bourgeois  enter- 
tainment, no  more  elites,  no  more 
imperial  "civilizations,"  of  the  cap- 
italist or  the  Stalinist  variety.  So- 
called  primitive  art  took  the  place  of 
honor  normally  accorded  museums 
and  churches:  Eskimo  sculpture,  Af- 
rican masks  (one  entire  issue  of  Mi- 
notaure  is  devoted  to  reports  from 
an  ethnographic  expedition  across 
Central  Africa),  American  Indian 
myths  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  always,  the 
splendid  archaisms  that  could  be 
mined  from  ordinary  European  psy- 
ches. Someday,  after  the  economic 
obstacles  to  human  happiness  had 
been  removed.  Surrealism  would  sup- 
ply the  tools  for  a  total  revolution 
of  the  spirit.  In  the  meantime,  by 
harnessing  "psychic  automatism"  to 
a  radical  interpretation  of  Freud,  Bre- 
ton believed  himself  to  have  found 
a  singular  weapon  against  all  con- 
straints of  reason,  convention,  and 
official  morality. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Marquis  de 
Sade  loomed  large  in  the  light  t.r  this 
dogma  and  was  hailed  by  Bk  ton 
and  his  associates  as  a  prophet  of 
human  liberation.  A  discreet  sprin- 
kling of  sophisticated  respect  paid 
to  the  human  animal's  interesting 
penchant  for  cruelty  appears  here 
and  there  in  the  pages  of  Minotaure 
— particularly  through  the  pen  of 
Maurice  Heine,  an  authority  on  the 
aesthetics  of  crime — and  it  rather 
spoils  these  pages,  to  my  mind.  Bre- 


ton had  spoken  early  in  his  career 
of  the  "stupidity"  to  be  found  in  the 
romantic  movement  and  of  the  need 
to  expunge  it  from  the  avowedly  ro- 
mantic surrealism  he  had  founded, 
but  his  adulation  of  de  Sade  seems 
to  bespeak  a  rather  hefty  dose  of  ro- 
mantic stupidity,  especially  since  Bre- 
ton's best  poetry  represents  an  exal- 
tation of  love,  not  as  bondage  but  as 
free  choice  and  passionate  fidelity — 
quite  a  far  cry  from  the  chains  and 
giant  dildos  favored  by  "the  divine 
Marquis."  How  ironic,  too,  that  Bre- 
ton and  his  brilliant  friends  were  try- 
ing to  frighten  the  bourgeoisie  by 
calling  themselves  the  embodiment 
of  modern  historical  evil  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Nazis  were  preparing 
their  own  truly  surreal  demonstration 
of  "the  night  side  of  nature." 


'The  Prisoner'  by  Georges  de  la  Tour. 


THE  LAST  issue  of  Minotaurc 
is  dated  May  1939.  The  edi- 
torial speaks  of  a  springtime 
"charged  with  menace"  and 
pathetically  pins  its  hope  on  the  sun's 
return  to  the  sign  of  Taurus,  "the 
foam-flecked  bull  whose  love  of  a 
woman  must  engender  the  Mino- 
taur." ( I  wonder  if  the  writer  knew 
that  Hitler  had  faith  in  the  zodiac 
as  well.)  Five  years  later,  a  curious 
postscript  was  written  in  the  journal 
01  Rene  Char,  one  of  the  great  poets 
of  our  age  and  a  member  of  the 
Surrealist  movement  from  its  be- 
ginnings. He  was  fighting  the  Nazis 
as  a  leader  of  the  French  under- 


ground in  the  Basse-Alpes  aroud 
Cereste,  under  the  pseudonym  if 
Lapitaine  Alexandre.  Fastened  to  te 
whitewashed  wall  of  the  room  wh(e 
he  worked  was  a  color  print  of  dea 
Tour's  "Prisoner,"  possibly — pro- 
ably,  I'd  say — taken  from  Minotaw. 

"It  wrings  the  heart  but  \-\o^\ 
quenches  thirst!"  he  wrote.  "For  t 
years,  not  one  partisan  who,  comig 
through  the  door,  hasn't  burned  s 
eyes  at  the  proofs  of  this  candl'" 
He  did  not  select  Duchamp's  mell- 
lic  "Nude  Descending  a  Staircasi' 
or  one  of  the  many  Tanguys  \.\\? 
semble  no  other  earthly  landsca; 
much  as  a  bone-strewn  desert 
one  of  Magritte's  visual  puns;  oi 
of  Max  Ernst's  nightmarish  colK 
or  Dali's  horrific  "Premonitiu 
Civil  War."  Nor  did  he  pin  uii 
ton's  famous  dictum:  "Beautv 
be  CONVULSIVE  or  will  nV 
at  all."  How  could  he  have?  Ii 
convulsion  of  total  war,  a  difi 
idea  of  beauty  became  imper. 
It  happened  to  be  a  very  old  on< 
not  for  that  reason  inaccessil  ! 
Surrealist  practice  and  under- 
ing — on  the  contrary.  Witness 
Surrealist  Char  addressing  him  i 
and  the  world  in  the  crucible  of  m 
far  removed  from  cafe  debates 
theater  scandals,  and  rediscover 
face  to  face  with  a  seventeenth-< 
tury  painting,  the  unity  of  art 
life  that  had  been  the  battle  cry 
all  the  manifestos,  and  someth 
more  than  that: 

The  woman  explains,  the  immurei 
listens.  The  words  that  fall  fron 
this  earthbound  silhouette  of  a  rei 
angel  are  essential  words,  word 
that  immediately  bring  help,  h 
the  dark  of  the  dungeon,  the  tal 
low  minutes  of  clarity  draw  ou 
and  dilute  the  features  of  th 
seated  man.  Scrawny  as  a  dry  net 
tie,  there  isn't  a  memory  come 
to  my  mind  to  make  him  shiver 
The  bowl  is  a  ruin.  But  the  swol 
len  robe  suddenly  fills  the  whol 
dungeon.  The  Word  of  the  worn 
an  gives  birth  to  the  unhoped  fo 
better  than  any  dawn  whatever 

Gratefulness  to  Georges  de  I 
Tour  who  subdued  the  Hitleria. 
darkness  with  a  dialogue  of  hu 
man  beings. 
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Jity,  stimulating  conversation  in  gra- 
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riONS  has  saved  members  hundreds  of 
ars  on  each  trip.  Membership  ($15  year, 
.50  two  years)  includes  reservation  ser- 
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ive  trip  eligibility.  Order  with  check, 
lit  card,  or  request  details.  TravLtips, 

933  Bl,  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  11737. 
i)  939-2400.  

 VACATIONS  

'cle  Vermont  in  comfort— weekends, 
k,  longer.  Economical  vacations.  Coun- 
inns;  great  food.  Friendly  companions; 
)ort  vehicle.  Bicycle  rentals.  Beginning, 
rmediate,   advanced   trips   for  adults, 

'   ihes.  May-October.  Our  eleventh  year! 

"  :  color  brochure:  Vermont  Bicycle  Tour- 
R.D.  3H-3,  Bristol,  Vt.  05443.  (802) 
4811. 


Near  Bar  Harbor.  Three-bedroom  cottage. 
$250  weekly.  Kenneth  Hutchins,  South- 
west Harbor,  Me.  046790393.  (207)  244- 
3831. 

Unspoiled  family  va- 
cation deep  in  re- 
mote Bitterroot  moun- 
tains . . .  fishing,  hiking! 
Three  complete  homes 
streamside— private,  se- 
cluded, exceptionally 
  clean,  spacious.  Op- 
tional daily  gourmet  dining.  $650  mini- 
mum weekly  rate— party  of  4,  plus  meals. 
Nez  Perce  Ranch,  Dept.  HP-2,  Darbv, 
Mont.  59829.  (406)  349-2100. 

Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies. 
Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
and  many  more  activities.  For  information 
and  brochure  write  The  Hawley  Mountain 
Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 

Adirondack  lodges  on  Upper  Saranac  Lake. 
Available  for  two  weeks  or  a  month,  July 
through  September.  Everything  provided 
for  comfortable  living  in  the  quiet  woods. 
$650-$  1,700  for  two  weeks.  Please  write 
Bartlett  Carry  Club,  Route  1,  Tupper 
Lake,  N.Y. 

Swiss  "no-pak"  holidays.  Relax  and  enjoy 
the  world's  most  beautiful  country  at  your 
own  pace.  Daily  independent  departures. 
Lazy  Man  Tours,  180  So.  Lake  Ave., 
#335H,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91101. 

RETIREMENT  LIVING 

Worry-free  retirement  living  is  yours  at 
Kirkside- a  nonprofit  retirement  home  in 
the  Catskill  Mountain  village  of  Roxbury, 
N.Y.  Formerly  the  estate  of  Helen  Gould 
Shepard,  daughter  of  financier  Jay  Gould, 
Kirkside  offers  gracious  accommodations,  a 
friendly  atmosphere,  family-style  meals, 
many  recreational  and  cultural  opportuni- 
ties, and  24-hour  assistance  for  security  and 
peace  of  mind.  Shops,  a  library,  churches, 
and  a  bank  are  within  walking  distance. 
Write:  Kirkside,  Dept.  H,  Roxbury,  N.Y. 
12474  or  call  (607)  326-4651.  

To  develop  a  housing  or  life-care  facility 
for  senior  citizens  in  your  community,  con- 
tact National  Church  Residences,  1760  Zol- 
linger Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43221.  We 
have  a  solid  twenty-year  track  record. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre! 
Homesites,  farming,  vacationing,  investment 
opportunities.  "Coverrunent  Land  Buyer's 
Guide"  plus  nationwide  listing  $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  19197-HO,  Washington,  D.C. 

20036.  

MERCHANDISE 

Pure  cotton  drawstring  pants,  tops,  shorts, 
skirts,  jackets.  Carefully  crafted  by  our 
cottage  industry  in  a  lovely  array  of  colors. 
Free  catalogue,  swatches.  DEVA,  HX-7, 
Burkittsville,  Md.  21718. 


Adirondack  Museum.  Write  for  our  free 
booklet  listing  books,  prints  suitable  for 
framing,  and  color  slides  of  paintings  and 
exhibits.  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  N.Y.  12812. 
Danish.  Sleek,  elegant  designs  in  the  finest 
stainless  steel  provide  the  gourmet  with 
serving  ware  in  the  tradition  of  Denmark's 
Royalty.  Send  for  color  brochure  $2.  Grand 
Expectations,  Dept.  H-1,  Box  8359,  Lake 
Street  Station,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55408. 
FASHION 

Neckties  narrowed  to  3"  (or  your  choice). 
Send  $12.50  for  every  three  ties.  Slim  Ties 
Company,  Dept.  T,  44  Monterey,  San  Fran- 

cisco,  Calif.  94131.  

GOURMET 
Celebrate  with  chicken.  60  different  chick- 
en recipes.  Send  $7.95  check  or  money  or- 
der to  Five  Pines  Publishing,  POB  1735-H, 
Beaverton,  Ore.  970751735. 
22  "yummy "  nutritious  dishes  prepared 
with  honey.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
$2  to  Good  Shepherd  Publications,  Box 

1222.  Berkley.  Mich.  48072.  

Nowhere  else.  Antique  walnuts,  unique 
root  tartlets,  plum  sauce,  scallop  canapes, 
melting  apple  balls,  pepper  jelly  mold,  fresh 
apple  strudel,  Duchesse  potatoes,  onion 
croissants,  Gorgonzola  appetizers.  Recipes 
$1.50  each,  $8  for  ten.  AAUW  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  Box  39474,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

45239.  

Kourabiedes,  galatobouriko  and  baklava. 
Three  great  inherited  Mediterranean  pastry 
recipes.  Superdelicious.  Different.  Great  for 
special  occasions.  Send  SASE  and  $2.  J. 
Chapin,    Box   66304,   AMF   O'Hare,  111. 

60666.  

Vegetarian  lasagne  extraordinary!  A  com- 
pany-pleasing and  family-pieasing  specialty 
for  years.  (Contains  cheese.)  $2,  SASE,  Da- 
vid's Cookery,  POB  43,  Honeydew,  Calif. 
95545. 

RECORDS  AND  TAPES 

Records— tapes!  Discounts  to  73%.  All  la- 
bels; no  purchase  obligations;  newsletter; 
discount  dividend  certificates.  100%  guar- 
antees. Free  details.  Discount  Music  Club, 
650  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  2000,  Dept.  30- 

0382,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801.  

LITERARY  INTEREST 
Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low-cost  pa- 
perbacks or  hardcovers.   250  copies  up. 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list:  Adams  Press, 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111. 

60602.  

Book  publishing— manuscripts,  inquiries  in- 
vited. All  subjects.  Free  authors'  guide. 
Write  Dorrance  &  Company,  Dept.  F, 
Cricket    Terrace    Center,    Ardmore,  Pa. 

19003.  

Poetry  wanted— possible  inclusion  quality 
cooperative  volume.  Include  SASE.  Editor, 

Box  447,  Skyforest,  Calif.  92385.  

 PUBLICATIONS  

136  Biblical  Contradictions  $2.  Crusade 
Publications,  #300E,  C-33,  Redmond, 
Wash.  98052. 
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Know  Nukes!  Professor  Beckmann's  pro- 
technology  monthly  Access  to  Energy.  Free 
sample,  Box  2298-H,  Boulder,  Colo.  80306. 


EDUCATION 


A  DOGTORATE  for  the 
FULLIIME  PROFESSIONAL 


Earn  an  approved  doctorate  without  inter- 
rupting your  career.  Prerequisites  include 
advanced  graduate  work  or  the  equivalent 
in  Life  Experience.  For  free  catalog,  write 

WALDEN  UNIVERSITY.  dept.AA 
801  Anchor  Rd.  Or.  591  Cammo  de  la  Reina.  *814 

Naples.  Florida  33940  San  Diego,  Calif.  92108 

BOOKS 

Bookfinding  librarians  search  worldwide 
titles  or  subjects  plus  150,000  indexed 
stock.  PAB,  2917  E.  Atlantic,  Atlantic  City, 

N.J.  08401.  (609)  344-1943.  

Good  used  books— wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  liter- 
ature, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  dollar 
for  listing  of  20,000  titles  &  prices.  Edi- 
tions.  Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 
Veni,  vidi,  non  vici.  Search  for  truth,  se- 
rious and  humorous,  discussing:  law,  med- 
icine, arts,  etc.  Send  $3  to:  A.  Sandole, 
1619  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
Publishers'  overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
titles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalog:  Hamilton's, 
98-52  Clapboard,  Danbur>-,  Conn.  06810. 
Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 

British,  $1.  

Out-of-print  books.  Free  international 
search  without  obligation.  Send  informa- 
tion to  Bookfindcrs  Int'l,  Box  29602-H, 

Atlanta,  Ca.  30359.  

STAIVIPS 

Penfriends.  For  information,  write:  Papyrus, 
2233H  Wisconsin,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
Import-Export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital.  We  ship  plan  for 
no-risk  examination.  Experience  unneces- 
sary. Free  report.  Mellinger,  Dept. 
M102C,  Woodland  Hills.  Calif.  91367. 
Telephones— the  telephone  companies  want 
people  to  own  their  telephones.  Unlimited 
profits.  Plug-in  telephones,  answering  ma- 
chines, memory  dials.  Wholesale  details! 
Send  $12.95.  Tanner  Enterprises,  Box  1983, 

Bvrtn.,  Ore.  97075.  

You  can  make  money  in  foreign  currencies 
and  gold  futures.  Learn  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cessful speculating  on  leverage  (low  money 
down).  International  MONEYLINE,  world's 
largest  foreign-exchange  newsletter,  will 
show  you  how  to  get  $50,000  worth  of 
action  for  $3,000  or  less.  Trial  3-month 
subscription,  890,  includes  free  gopy  of 
The  1980' s— Countdown  to  Armageddon, 
by  Hal  Lindsev,  a  best  seller  at  $8.95. 
Write:  International  MONEYLINE,  25 
Broad  Street,  Ne\N-  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

HEALTK~6rBEAUTY 
Don't  stop  smoking.  Don't  even  try  till  you 
know  the  facts.  We've  researched  twelve 
surefire  ways  to  quit.  Details  free.  Write 
Smoke  Report,  National  Research  Croup, 
614-B  Riverview,  Capitola,  Calif.  95010. 


Stress-Check:  a  workbook  that  reduces 
effects  of  stress  and  helps  put  you  back  in 
charge.  $3.50.  Lifetalk,  Dept.  H,  Box  2503, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202.  

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Overseas    opportunities    .    .    .  $20,000- 
$60,000+.  Free  information!  Employment 
International,  Box  29364-HO,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  46229.  

Australia— New  Zealand!  All  occupations. 
Big  pay.  Transportation.  Listings  $2.  Free 
information  68  countries.  Austco,  Box 
772-H,  Cypress.  Calif.  90630.  

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 
J-E-E-P-S,  C-A-R-S  from  $35!-700,000 
items!— government  surplus— most  compre- 
hensive directory  available  tells  how,  where 
to  buy— your  area— $3— moneyback  guaran- 
tee—"Surplus  Information  Services,"  Box 
3070-R2.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93105. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
Writing  services.   Professional   team.  All 
fields.  Describe  your  project.  Confidential. 
Academic  Writers,  Box  1652,  Washington, 

D.C.  20013.  (202)  628-1030.  

Writing,  editing,  statistics— professional, 
confidential.  Describe  your  assignment! 
Research  Unlimited,  Lockbox  120,  Day- 
ton, Wash.  99328.  (509)  382-2545. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors.  Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
filled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  report, 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZC,  84  Fifth  Ave., 

N.Y.  10011.  

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you 
can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet,  HP-2, 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10001.  

Writing,  research.  All  disciplines.  Quality 
guaranteed.  Prompt,  confidential.  Master- 
charge,  VISA  accepted.  11322  Idaho  Ave., 
#206K,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025.  (213) 

477-8226.  

M.D.,  internist,  semi-retired  by  heart  dis- 
ease, bored,  will  research  and  attempt  to 
answer  your  medical  questions.  Send  de- 
tailed question,  $15,  and  SASE  to  Medi- 
cal Options,  FOB  1777,  Bryan,  Tex.  77801. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Free  things  and  super  discounts  every 
month.    Robross,    Box    8768HP,  Boston, 

Mass.  02114.  

Learn  how  Eckankar  provides  the  spiritual 
tools  that  will  enable  you  to  understand 
and  experience  your  divine  self,  the  world 
you  live  in  and  the  heavenly  worlds  during 
this  lifetime.  Call  today  toll-free  (800)  323- 
1717,  Operator  37  (in  Illinois  (800)  942- 
8881).  for  your  free  booklet. 
Single  cultured  friends  nationwide.  The 
Arts   World,   Box   833,   Amity ville,  N.Y. 

11701.  

"Pacifists  Prosper  Because  Free  Men 
Fought."  50  seals  $2;  Brochure  free.  Golem, 
Box  1342-H,  Boulder,  Colo.  80306. 

E.MPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 
Receive  qualification  for  job  you  want. 
100'~'f  guaranteed  method.  Please  include 
$3.  Smith  Enterprises,  Box  249-HC,  Val- 
lejo,  Calif.  94590. 


Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newslette 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyomin 
Current  openings— all  occupations!  Free  d 
tails:  Intermountain-4R,  3506  Birch,  Che 
enne,  Wyo.  82001. 


WHERE  CAN  YOU  FIND 
ONE-OF-A-RIND  GIFTS  FOR  UNDER  $10' 
At  Food  and  Fortune, 
«;*  where  we  specialize 

.  .  '^"*^'*amd  wlvimsiceu 

ift    J)  Fortune    '"""^d  t^^cL" 

Send  50  cents 
tor  sample  &i\d  information. 
!  BridgcwaterComcrs  VT  05035 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
$LoansS  on  signature  for  any  amount 
purpose!    Elite,   Box   454-HP,  Lynbroo 

N.Y.  11563.  

Personal  Business  Loans.  No  collatcr. 
\\'rite:  Gelco,  Box  34293  AA,  Indianapol 
Ind.  46234.  

PHOTO  IDS 
Photo  ID.  Sealed  in  plastic.  All  state 
provinces.  24  hours.  Guaranteed.  Free  bir 
certificate.  Send  $6  (2/SlO),  photo,  nam 
address,  height,  weight,  hair,  eyes,  b'rt 
date.  Cardinal,  Box  5200-305,  Jacksonvil] 
Fla.  32207. 

ASSOCIATIONS 
Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  H' 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES ~ 
Non-traditional  doctoral  program.  Sou 

eastern  University,  5163  DeCaulle  Dri\ 
New  Orleans,  La.  70114. 

NONRESIDENTIAL  UNIVERSITY  DEGRE' 

Bachelors.  Masters,  Doctorates,  for  the  acc 
plished  individual.  State-authorized,  inexpensr. 
efficient.  Richard  L  Creas.  M  D..  President!^ 
COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY  \ 
150  Shoreline.  Suite  9403  •  Mill  Valley.  CA  9494^ 
Call  Toll  Free  USA:  800-227  1617.  ext.  480 
California  On/v.  800-772-3545.  ext.  480 


POETRY 


Poetr>'  published  free.  \\'rite:  Editor,  B| 
1151-H,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide  English  newspapers,  65  couj 
tries!    Sampler:   5/$2.98.    Free  brochuJ 
Multinewspapers,  Box  DE-7B,  Dana  Poi| 

Calif.  92629.  

 RELIGION  

Jesus  fictional!  Positive  proof  Flavins 
sephus  created  Jesus,   authored  Gospd 
Booklet,  $3  Vector,  Box  6215-H,  Bellevl 
Wash.  98007.   [ 

ART  AND  ANTIQUES 
Indian  art  collectors!  Genuine  Navajo  ru^ 
An  appreciating  art  investment  in  Nat^ 
American   art.    Complements   any  dec 
Southwestern  Life,st^•les,  POB  909-H,  GK 

dale.  Ariz.  85311.  

 RETIREMENT  

Retire  during  inflation?  Retirees,  do  > 
know  how  much  money  you  will  have  al 
taxes  and  inflation?  Unique,  mathemati 
metliod  computes  t/our  net  income  for  \  ■ 
ahead.  $5.  Retirement,  Box  469WH,  \ 
Baldwin  StUtion,  Baldwin,  N.Y.  11510. 
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TROPICAL  FISH 


nusual  aquarium  fish.  Filters.  Cataloc; 
■)(t:  (refiindabk-!)  (313)  627-2877.  Aquadis- 
)unt,  3357  Mill,  Ortonvillo,  Mich.  48462. 

"  NEW  AND  UNIQUE 

nique  reminder  service.  Never  forget 
;ain.  Free  details.  SASE.  Fordaze,  Box 
38-H,  Clinton,  Conn.  C6413. 


REMAIL  SERVICE 


ependable,  prompt,  remailing  forwarding. 
)stal  Shoppe,  369  East  900  South,  Salt 
ike  Cit>',  Utah  84111. 


RESORTS 


iigh  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club.  We're 
country  inn  3600  feet  closer  to  heaven 
an  the  sea.  Spectacular  mtn.  scenery, 
ij  ivate  18-hole  golf  course.  8  tennis  courts, 
pecial  golf/tennis  package  available.) 
;eet  &  Trap.  Stocked  lake  (bass  &  trout), 
vimming.  Boating.  Archery.  Stables, 
king  &  Jogging  Trails.  Children's  activ- 
es. Write  or  phone:  (704)  743-2411.  High 
impton  Inn,  140  Hampton  Rd.,  Cashiers, 
C.  28717. 

SILVER  DOLLARS  ~ 

autifuUy  engraved,  900  fine  silver  19th- 
itury  excellent  Morgans  @  $35  each, 
th-century  choice  Peace  Dollars  @  $25 
;h  (limit  3  of  each)  ppd.  Loreen  Pitt,  Dixie 
ins,  Box  1302,  St.  George,  Utah  84770. 
lephone  (801)  373-2305. 


BE 

NSTRUMENTAL 
IN  MUSIC. 


The  arts  have  always  counted  on 
Business 
for  support  Please  help  again 
For  more  information  on  what  you 
can  do,  call  or  write  to  the 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE  ARTS,  INC 
1501  Broadway,  Suite  2600 
New  York  New  York  10036 
(212) 921-0700 

Support  the  culs 
 for  Americas  Scike.  _ 


"A  wonderfully  evocative  memoir  .  .  .  Mr.  Agee  evoked  for 
me  the  atmosphere  of  postwar  Berlin  more  vividly  than 
the  actual  experience  of  it — and  I  was  there." 

— Christopher  Lehmann-Haupt,  J/(f>  l\eiv  York  Times 

"Huck  Finn  would  have 
welcomed  Agee  as  a  soulmate 
on  the  raft." 

—J.  D.  Reed,  Time 

"This  keenly  carved  and  pas- 
sionately recollected  memoir  is 
one  of  the  finest  moments  of 
literary  autobiography." 

— Alan  Cheuse, 
Saturday  Review 


Harper's  Magazine,  Dept.  JA, 
!    Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Please  send  me  autographed  copies  of 

Joel  Agee's  Twelve  Years:  An  American  Boyhood 
in  East  Germany  at  $14.95  each  (includes  postage).  N.Y. 
residents  please  add  sales  tax. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 
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Solution  to  the  February  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Printer's  Devilry" 

The  slash  (/)  indicates  where  each  clue  breaks  for  insertion  of  the  missing  word.  For 
instance,  in  lA  the  missing  word  is  ethic,  to  be  inserted  in  ste/ed,  when  all  adjustments 
are  made,  the  deviled  clue  section  reading  "Hi!  steed,  up!"  would  become  "his  teEXH 
iced  up!" 

Across:  1.  ethic,  ste/ed;  5.  manatee,  old-wo/n;  11.  chariness,  c/ure;  12.  instinct,  s/ure; 
13.  teak,  s/ipper;  14.  still,  r/uminate;  18.  eardrum,  tot/s;  19.  eraser,  cop/iously;  21.  aero, 
i/t;  23.  eats,  Wh/o;  24.  gotham,  for/mer;  26.  sheathe,  Wa/r;  29.  posit,  m/ake;  30.  rubs, 
che/wing;  31.  ancestor,  Rom/ero's;  32.  insincere,  p/agan;  33.  tainted,  cur/ious;  34.  swain, 
Sha/w.  D.iwn:  1.  enisle,  Wh/at;  2.  tantara,  bla/b;  3.  hesitates,  s/tate;  4.  chilled,  ba/it; 
6.  archangel,  c/anes;  7.  nits,  k/ettledrum;  8.  antedate,  w/et;  9.  Esau,  win/ce;  10.  Es- 
kimo, th/rough;  15.  perchance,  pa/llor;  16.  orchestra,  p/ins;  17.  assassin,  m/ister;  20. 
rompers,  F/iance;  22.  ravioli,  te/nor;  23.  esprit,  Ar/es;  25.  matron,  Bea/nie;  27.  tuna, 
tu/gs;  28.  cant,  renovati/on. 
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PUZZLE 


MARCH  DODECAHEDRON 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 


This  month's  instructions; 

The  diagram,  if  cut  out  and  folded  along  the  dotted  lines, 
would  form  a  regular  twelve-sided  solid  with  pentagonal  sides. 

Each  clue  answer  from  Group  I,  five  letters  in  length,  is  to 
I)e  entered  sequentially  in  the  five  perimeter  spaces  in  one  of 
the  pentagons,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The 
solver  must  determine  which  answer  goes  in  which  pentagon. 
The  two  spaces  adjacent  to  each  edge  between  two  pentagons 
contain  the  same  letter,  as  indicated  by  the  letter  F  which  is 
given  to  start  you  ofT. 


 CLUES  

Group  I:  five-letter  words 

A.  Outspoken  Lions  group  was  curious 

B.  Great  poet  is  saint  in  bed?  Quite  the  opposite! 

C.  Deviate's  undergarment 

D.  Skim  the  balance 

E.  Sporting  groups  with  driving  energy,  first  to  last 

F.  Animal  that's  said  to  decrease,  to  a  point 

G.  Public  fund  established  shortly  after  church 

H.  Fruity  escorts? 

I.  Kind  of  side  order — for  French,  that  is  the  start  of  supper 
J.  Large,  prime  tree 

K.  American  composer's  more  confused  about  Mozart's  Fifth 

L.  Is  venomous  as  the  snakes 


Each  of  the  answers  to  the  clues  in  Group  II  is  six  let 
long,  and  is  comprised  of  an  anagram  of  one  of  the  five-lettei 
answers,  plus  an  additional  letter.  The  additional  letter  is  tc 
be  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  pentagon  containing  the  corre 
spending  five-letter  answer. 

Example:  If  the  answer  to  a  clue  in  Group  I  were  marc! 
and  the  answer  to  a  clue  in  Group  II  were  charms,  mari 
would  be  entered  around  the  perimeter  of  one  pentagon  (  aiii 
each  of  its  letters  also  entered  in  the  corresponding  adjart  n) 
spaces)  and  the  S  from  charms  would  be  entered  in  tli' 
middle  of  that  pentagon.  N.  B.  the  clues  in  each  group  art 
randomly  listed. 

When  the  diagram  is  complete,  the  central  letters  from  1  tc 
12  will  spell  out  four  words  (3,2,4,3)  appropriate  to  the 
March  theme. 

There  are  two  proper  nouns  among  the  answers  to  Group  I 
As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  it; 
solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  79. 
Group  II:  six-letter  words 

M.    Kind  of  pine  about  the  lady ...  a  hooker  at  times? 

N.    Black  personification  of  the  U.S. — this  is  going  overbear. 

0.    Jockey  has  bet  and  gets  into  hot  water! 

P.    The  man's  following,  and  the  rest,  makes  an  impression 

Q.    Change  the  little  kid  refunded,  turned  back 

R.    Shaker  goes  through  incessant  remorse 

S.     Animals  originated  on  the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles 

T.    Mom's  joining  Kennedy,  outfitted  for  a  sail 

U.    Deep  Pink  heard  being  sung  by  a  group 

V.    Equality:  heartless  partiality 

W.    Singing  groups  in  Company  retrogressed  (ten  departe. 

from  texts) 
X.    Boxes  left  out  of  airline  trips 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  March  Dodeca- 
hedron, Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  March  8.  Senders  of  the  first 
three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  a  one-year 


subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  Apri 
issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winin  r 
of  the  Januarv^  puzzle,  "Eight  to  the  Bar,"  are  Charles  BergotTcn 
New  York,  New  York;  Rebecca  N.  Bodek,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl 
vania;  and  Besse  Simpson,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
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luu  ucocnvc  A  LUi  munc  rnum  a 
5IVIIVI GAMERATHAN  JUSTAIM,FOCUS  AND  SHOOT. 


TKULint  MUSI  UNUUUKKAIIVfc  UGHT 

WITH  EXPOSURE  COMPENSATION. 


Contrary  to  what  the  TV  commer- 
:  s  tell  you,  a  truly  creative  35mm 
I  )tograph,  one  that  startles,  exhila- 
I  !S,  inspires,  is  seldom  the  result  of 
I  a  quick  punch  of  a  button. 

It's  a  combination  of  skill  and  im- 
i  lation  and  a  camera's  ability  to  re- 
I  'Hd  to  those  qualities. 

Which  is  why  we  created  the 
1  )er  Camera. 
^SY  SNAPSHOTS  OR  BRILLIANT 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

On  automatic,  the  Super  Camera 
I;  ist  as  easy  to  use  as  any  aim-focus- 

•  ot  camera.  So  you  can  take  good 

:  nm  photographs  of  your  kids,  rela- 
:  s  and  friends  as  simply  and  quickly 
!  f  you  were  still  using  your  old  pock- 
:  amera. 

But  when  you  take  the  Super 
i  nera's  controls  away  from  its  com- 
1  er  and  put  them  into  your  own  im- 
l  "lative  hands,  you  can  use  the  light 
:  iroduce  photographs  that  will 
;  tie,  exhilarate,  and  inspire. 

You  see,  with  the  ME  Super's  re- 

•  'kable  push-button  manual  override 
,  can  control  your  shutter  speed 

;  :tronically 

SPEED  WITH  CONTROL. 
With  the  ME  Super,  you  have  the 
I  ity  to  stop  a  200  mph  Formula  One 

•  ;ing  Car  dead  in  its  tracks.  How? 
k  1  a  shutter  speed  of  1/2000  sec- 

:  I,  a  feature  found  on  only  the  most 
:  ensive  professional  cameras. 


CAPTURE  ACTION  IN  MID-FLIGHT 
WITH  1/2000  SECOND  SHUTTER  SPEED. 


And  the  ME  Super 

And  if  you  want  to  go  out  and  be 
a  great  photographer,  you  shouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  something  as  basic 
as  loading  your  camera.  That's  why 
Pentax  invented  the  Magic  Needle  load- 
ing system.  It  grabs  the  film  and  holds 
onto  it,  so  you  can  keep  your  mind  on 
taking  great  pictures-without  wonder- 
ing if  your  film  is  actually  going  through 
the  camera. 

A  PHOTOGRAPH  IS  ONLY  AS  GOOD 
AS  THE  LENS  IT  GOES  THROUGH. 

Since  we  began  as  an  optical  com- 
pany more  than  60  years  ago,  we've  in- 
corporated numerous  innovations  and 
refinements  into  our  lenses,  most  of 
which  have  found  their  way  into  every 
35mm  lens  today 

The  most  revolutionary  is  Super- 
Multi-Coating,  a  seven-layer  coating 
that's  on  every  SMCP  lens  we  make.  It's 
laborious  and  costly 


ITH  PUSH-BUnON  MANUAL  OVERRIDE.! 


but  it  makes  our  lenses  superior, 
helping  to  produce  photographs  of 
exceptional  brilliance. 

Today  we  offer_ 
over  40  high-qual- 
ity lenses,  from  fish 
eye  to  super  tele- 
photo,  including  nine  zooms. 
So  you  can  take  exactly  the  kind  of 
picture  you  want,  from  an  insect's  eye  to 
a  lighthouse  that's  five  miles  offshore. 

EVERYTHING  THAT  FINE 
35mm  P HOTOGRAPHY  SHOULD  BE. 

The  fact  is,  the  longer  you  own  a 
Pentax  Super  Camera,  the  more  you'll 
come  to  appreciate  how  its  many  inno- 
vations can  help  you  to  be  the  kind  of 
35mm  photographer  you  want  to  be. 

Which  is,  if  you're  interested  in 
photography  enough  to  read  this  far, 
a  long  way  from  aim,  focus  and  shoot 


Commemorating  the  pro- 
Juction  of  the  Ten  Millionth 
Pentax  camera.  Pentax 
has  made  more  35mm 
SLR'sthan  any  other 
camera  company 


EMTAX 

on 


PENTAX 

First  in  the  world. 


?j1981  Pentax  Corporation  All  rights  reserved 

For  more  information, 
write  Pentax  ME  Super,  35  Inverness  Drive  East, 
Englewood,  Colorado  801 12, 


Landmark  Smoker  Study: 

Merit 

laste , 
Scores 


Newest  research  confirms  MERITdelivers 
taste  of  cigarettes  having  up  to  twice  the  tar 


One  low  tar  cigarette 
consistently  proves  it  can 
meet  the  taste  demands 
of  higher  tar  smokers. 

The  cigarette:  'Enriched 
Flavor MERIT. 

MERIT  Beats 
Toughest  Competitors. 

In  impartial  tests  where 
brand  identity  was  con- 
cealed, the  overwhebnm^ 
majority  of  smokers 
reported  MERIT  taste 


equal  to  — or  better  than 
—  leading  higher  tar 
brands. 

Moreover,  when  tar 
levels  were  revealed,  2  out 
of  3  chose  the  MERIT 
combination  of  low  tar 
and  good  taste. 

Year  after  year,  in  study 
after  study,  MERIT 
remains  unbeaten.  The 
proven  taste  alternative  to 
higher  tar  smoking  — is 
MERIT. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Reg:8  mg  "tar!'  0.6  mg  nicotine— Men;  7  mg  "tar;'  0.5  mg  nicotine— lOO's  Reg;9  mg  "tar", 
0.7  mg  nicotine— lOO's  Men:  10  mg  "tar;'  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar! 


MERIT 

Kings  i&KK)^ 
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Fly  Asia's  first 
international  airline 


In  1946,  we 
were  the  first  Asian 
airline  to  fly  inter- 
nationally. And 
it  made  us  feel 
pretty  proud. 
But  we 
didn't  stop 
there.  Tbday 
our  wide- 
body  fleet 
flies  passengers  in  a  way 
that  makes  us  feel  proud  all  over  again. 

Our  food  has 
won  many  awards. 
But  none  made  us 
prouder  than  when 
the  prestigious 
gourmet  society, 
Chaine  des 
Rotisseurs,  awarded 
our  airline  member- 
ship —  an  honor 
usually  reserved  for 
the  finest  restaurants 
on  the  ground. 

Upstairs  in 
our  747's,  First  Class 
passengers  experience 
another  source  of 
pride  —  our  Cloud 


Nine  Service  — 14  full-length  ''Skybeds!' 
more  than  any  other  airline  in  the  world? 
And,  as  one  of  our  honored  guests 
on  Philippine 
Airlines,  youll 
enjoy  the  warm 
and  gracious 
service  that 
comes  from 
a  proud 
Philippine 

tradition  of  hospitality  over  1,000  years  old. 
Not  from  some  airline  training  manual. 


Philippine 
Airlines 


flo  Asia's  last 
vacation  bargain 


I  Visit 
^  our  home. 
A  land  of 
7,000  magic- 
islands.  For 
an  out-of- 
this-world 
vacation  at 
down-to- 
earth  prices. 
Take  a  ride  in  one  of 
mr  rolling  art  galleries  called 
Jeepneys."  They're  a  colorful 
Philippine  tradition.  As  well 
1 ,5  the  most  unforgettable  and 
{ dost  expensive  way  to  get 
'  where 


product  —  shells.  Some  so 
rare,  collectors  from  all 
over  the  world  come  to  pur- 
chase them. 

Wander  through  our 
Philippine  bazaars.  Youll 
find  beautiful,  hand-beaten 
brass,  antiques  and  one-of- 
a-kind  wood  carvings  so 
beautiful  youll  want  to  buy 
several. ..and  so  inexpensive 
you  can. 

Let  us  take 
you  to  our  home.  ^^Mj^ 
On  our  airline. 


you  re 

going  in  our  bustling,  worldly 
capital  city  of  Manila. 

Be  pampered  at  one 
of  a  dozen  grand  hotels. 
Where  attentive  staffs  will 
anticipate  your  every  need. 
And  luxury  accommodations 
go  for  prices  that  would  be 
considered  ''moderate''  any- 
where else. 

Graceful  ''vintas',' with 
their  brightly  colored  sails, 
carry  the  seas  most  beautiful 


tc  thf  Philippine  Muiistrxuflburism. 
<i:.  /.OS  ,^;iL,'.7rs.  (  \  'HUllo.  (2131  4K7-452'i 


I  tothe 
Philippines 


Misfortune  Tellers 


//  won't  work.  It'll  ruin  the  environ- 
ment. It  'II  throw  people  out  of  work.  Free 
enterprise  can 't  manage  it.  God  didn  't  in- 
tend us  to  have  it.  It'll  kill  us  all. 

Down-in-the-moiith  forecasts  like  these 
are  sometimes  heard  in  public  debates 
on  technological  undertakings,  no  matter 
how  worthy.  Pessimists  too  often  seem 
to  outnumber  and  outshout  pioneers. 

Discouraged  supporters  of  promising 
innovations  can  take  heart  from  a  delight- 
ful book  recently  published  in  England. 
Facts  and  Fallacies,  by  Chris  Morgan  and 
David  Langford,  collects  a  number  of 
history's  misguided  predictions. 

Many  of  the  items  concern  transporta- 
tion technology.  That's  a  field  in  which 
we  at  United  Technologies  have  a  special 
interest  as  designers  and  builders  of  such 
products  as  jet  engines,  helicopters,  rock- 
ets, and  aircraft  and  automotive  systems 
and  equipment. 

A  sampling  of  the  now-amusing  state- 
ments of  old  shows  that  shortsighted  nay- 
saying  is  nothing  new  —  even  by  people 
who  should  know  better: 

•  "Rail  travel  at  high  speed  is  not 
possible  because  passengers,  unable  to 
breathe,  would  die  of  asphyxia." — En- 
glish clergyman  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner, 
mid- 1 9th  century. 

•  "The  dangers  [of  gasoline-powered 
vehicles]  are  obvious . . .  Stores  of  gaso- 
line in  the  hands  of  people  interested  pri- 
marily in  profit  would  constitute  a  fire 
and  explosive  hazard  of  the  first  rank. 
Horseless  carriages  propelled  by  gasoline 
engines  might  attain  speeds  of  14  or  even 


20  miles  per  hour . . .  The  development 
of  this  new  power  may  displace  the  use 
of  horses,  which  would  wreck  our  agri- 
culture. The  discovery  with  which  we  are 
dealing  involves  forces  of  a  nature  too 
dangerous  to  fit  into  any  of  our  usual 
concepts."  —  unnamed  authority,  Con- 
gressional Record,  1875. 

•  "Flight  by  machines  heavier  than 
air  is  unpractical  and  insignificant,  if  not 
utterly  impossible."  —  astronomer  and 
mathematician  Simon  Newcomb,  1902. 

•  "...ideas  [of  transatlantic  airliners] 
are  wholly  visionary,  and  even  if  a  ma- 
chine could  get  across  with  one  or  two 
passengers,  the  expense  would  be  prohib- 
itive to  any  but  the  capitalist  who  could 
use  his  own  yacht." — astronomer  Wil- 
liam H.  Pickering,  1910. 

•  "...  scientific  investigation  into  the 
possibilities  of  jet  propulsion  has  given 
no  indication  that  this  method  can  be  a 
serious  competitor  to  the  propeller.  We 
do  not  consider  we  should  be  justified  in 
spending  any  time  or  money  on  it."  — 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  1934. 

•  "The  acceleration  which  must  result 
from  the  use  of  rockets ...  inevitably 
would  damage  the  brain  beyond  repair. " 
— J.  P.  Lockhart-Mummery,  author  of  a 
book  on  the  future,  1936. 

•  "Space  travel  is  utter  bilge." — Dr. 
Richard  Woolley,  Britain's  Astronomer 
Royal,  1956. 

Misfortune  tellers  with  dark  clouds  in 
their  crystal  balls  have  always  been  with 
us.  Happily,  so  have  innovators  with  the 
vision  and  perseverance  to  reach  success- 
fully for  the  promise  of  technology. 
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reeze  better 


George  Feifer  can  always  be 
counted  upon  to  say  something  nega- 
tive about  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
most  recent  article,  "Russian  Winter" 
[Harper's,  February],  is  no  excep- 
tion. In  actual  fact,  winter  in  Len- 
ingrad, Moscow,  or  Kiev  is  easier 
to  manage  than,  say,  in  Detroit. 

Every  season  can  have  its  charm, 
depending  on  how  people  manage 
it.  Too  many  automobiles  have  turned 
a  winter  wonderland  in  the  United 
States  into  a  slushy  nightmare.  Get- 
ting to  or  from  work  on  the  so- 
called  freeways  in  the  U.S.  is  a  jam 
session  on  slush.  You  feel  you're  in 
a  battle  zone,  what  with  the  sliding 
and  colliding  of  cars.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  gets  about  comparatively 
easily  on  the  quick  and  efficient 
subway  and  other  public  transporta- 
tion in  cities  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Ironically,  in  our  land  of  the  free 
and  the  brave,  thousands  of  people 
live  in  a  state  of  confinement.  They 
fear  the  perils  of  the  street.  With 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  as  a  way 
of  life,  the  role  of  public  transpor- 
tation or  walking  has  diminished.  The 
so-called  freeways  are  salted  or 
otli-erwise  maintained,  but  other  streets 
are  well-nigh  impossible  to  clear 
of  snow  and  ice  because  they  are 
cluttc^.  d  with  parked  cars,  and  no 
one — r  'nicipality  or  property  owner 
— now    others  to  clear  the  side- 
walks. \  hen  one  walks  in  the  U.S., 
if  one  dai    .  one  must  walk  on  the 
street  (and  :    splashed  by  passing 
cars),  and  t.    n  then  one  must 
traverse  a  sno  y  or  icy  curb.  Believe 
it  or  not,  sidev  alks  in  the  major 
Russian  citic-  are  machine-brushed 
clean  early  e.      morning,  making 
it  possible  foi    ledestrians  to  walk 
about  without  K      Public  transpor- 
tation makes  it  p  issible  to  get  about 


without  the  hazards  and  hassle  of 
driving. 

And  George  Feifer  complains, 
too,  that  in  every  public  building  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  one  must  remove 
hat  and  coat  and  check  them  in  a 
cloakroom.  I  consider  that  a  ser- 
vice, and  good  manners. 

Ralph  Slovenko 
Detroit,  Mich 


Keckiess  feckless 


William  J.  Quirk  was  most  success- 
ful in  his  efforts  to  be  provocative 
when  he  wrote  'The  Feckless  Thrifts." 
Mr.  Quirk  was,  however,  less  suc- 
cessful in  presenting  any  coherent  ratio- 
nale for  his  thesis  that  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  deserves  to  die. 

He  accuses  the  thrift  industry  of 
exploiting  the  naivete  of  its  cus- 
tomers and  enjoying  special  protection 
from  the  government.  Yet  he  ne- 
glects to  note  that  the  cost  to  the 
industry  of  that  special  protection 
has  been  narrow  investment  authority. 

Mr.  Quirk  notes,  astutely,  as  one 
would  expect  of  a  lawyer  who  writes 
on  financial  matters,  that  "the  trou- 
ble is  that  the  savings  and  loans 
have  funded  long-term  fixed-interest 
liabilities  (mortgages)  with  short-term 
liabilities  (deposits)  which  could 
stay  forever  or  could  leave  tomorrow. 
(The  commercial  banks,  by  contrast, 
mostly  loan  short.)"  Maybe  we  have 
been  mistaken  in  our  ignorant  op- 
erations over  the  years  ...  we  always 
thought  mortgages  were  assets, 
Mr.  Quirk. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  United 
States  is  the  best-sheltered  nation 
in  the  world.  In  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  diatribe,  Mr.  Quirk  states  that 
"there  is  no  need  for  an  institution 
specializing  in  housing  finance." 
Although  it  is  not  yet  clear,  it  is 
possible  that  congressional  and 
administrative  policy  now  reflect  that 
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same  view.  If  so,  that  attitude  cer- 
tainly marks  a  change  in  policy  from 
the  commitment  to  housing  that 
has  marked  our  national  posture. 

Mr.  Quirk's  final  substantive  sug- 
gestion is  to  permit  the  market  to 
liquidate  the  savings  and  loans  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  That  "least 
possible  cost"  would  probably  be 
tremendous  and  would  certainly 
include  vast  personal  suffering.  Mr. 
Quirk  is  ready,  if  not  eager,  to 
permit  the  demise  of  a  system  that 
has  served  America  and  her  people 
well.  He  does  not  see  the  need  for  a 
specialized  entity  to  play  the  role 
of  the  thrift  industry.  Mr.  Quirk, 
who  will  house  America? 

Thad  Woodard 
President 

North  Carolina  Savings  and 
Loan  League 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Harper's  is  too  fine  a  magazine  to 
print  such  a  reckless  attack  on 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  Over 
the  years  we  were  regulated  into 
a  posture  of  taking  short-term,  low- 
yield  deposits  and  making  long- 
term,  fixed-rate  mortgages.  Due  to 
economic  changes  beyond  our 
control,  short-term  rates  have  risen 
at  such  a  pace  that  low-yield  de- 
posits no  longer  make  sense  to  the 
public.  We  do  not  consider  our 
customers  stupid,  as  stated  in  Mr. 
Quirk's  article.  Our  customers, 
like  those  of  most  other  thrifts,  are 
trading  their  deposits  for  higher- 
yield  certificates  at  a  rapid  pace.  There 
is,  however,  no  provision  for  us  to 
go  back  to  all  our  borrowers  and 
ask  them  to  repay  those  low-yield, 
long-term  mortgages  that  we  still 
carry.  We  are  working  diligently 
to  solve  our  own  problems  as  an 
industry. 

Robert  J.  Ellis 
Executive  Vice  President 
First  Southern  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Harper's  smug  conclusion  that  the 
thrift  industry  should  be  allowed 
to  die  because  "there  is  no  need  for 
an  institution  that  specializes  in 
home  finance"  parrots  a  point  of  view 
long  held  by  the  biggest  money- 
center  banks  and  their  allies  in  gov- 
ernment and  academia.  But  the 
name-calling  article  in  which  this 
conclusion  is  reached  doesn't  offer 
a  shred  of  evidence  to  support  the 


conclusion.  Millions  of  American 
families  who  today  are  unable  to 
buy  or  sell  their  homes  because 
of  the  squeeze  on  thrift  institutions 
would  say  recent  history  has  proved 
the  opposite:  long-term  mortgage 
lenders  are  indispensable  to  our 
economy. 

William  B.  O'Connell 
United  States  League  of 
Savings  Associations 
Chicago,  III. 

Having  read  with  great  interest 
Mr.  William  J.  Quirk's  article  "The 
Feckless  Thrifts,"  in  your  February 
issue,  I  am  utterly  and  frankly  amazed 
that  your  magazine,  any  respectable 
magazine,  would  actually  print  such 
a  biased,  inaccurate,  and  unfair  piece 
of  work.  One  might  expect  such 
treatment  from  the  National  Enquirer 
or  the  like.  Readers  of  Harper's, 
and,  indeed,  the  thrifts  themselves, 
deserve  better,  however. 

"If  people  were  stupid,"  the  article 
begins.  An  apt  ending  to  that  sen- 
tence would  be:  "they  will  believe 
Mr.  Quirk's  hypothesis  regarding 
thrifts  and  the  conclusion  drawn 
therefrom."  But  America  isn't  buying 
Mr.  Quirk  and  his  garbage.  America 
is  the  best-housed  nation  on  earth 
because  the  thrift  industry  made 
it  so.  If,  as  Mr.  Quirk  suggests,  the 
thrift  industry  "deserves  to  die," 
then  the  whole  housing  sector  of  our 
economy,  the  "American  Dream," 
deserves  to  die. 

William  B.  Brady 
Arkansas  Savings  and  Loan  League 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

I  thought  that  I  had  seen  some 
very  poor  and/or  yellow-dog  journal- 
ism, but  William  J.  Quirk's  "The 
Feckless  Thrifts,"  in  your  February 
issue,  has  to  win  the  all-time  prize 
for  purposeful,  deceitful,  and  mali- 
cious writing. 

E.  O.  Knowles 
People's  Savings  Association 
Toledo,  Ohio 

The  article  entitled  "The  Feckless 
Thrifts"  appearing  in  your  magazine 
is  a  very  inflammatory  article  attack- 
ing an  industry  that  has  served  the 
.American  public  well  over  the  past 
decades  of  its  existence.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  Yellow  Journalism 
in  its  worst  form. 

Dick  Humphrey 
Jefferson  Federal  Savings 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Sa'udi  Arabia:  Its  people,  its 
paradoxes,  its  power,  as  no 
outsider  has  seen  them  before 
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ARABIA  MD 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SAUD 


'  V  Robert  Lacey 

author  of  Majesty 

After  four  years  of  intensive,  on- 
the-spot  research,  Robert  Lacey 
has  written  a  compelling,  pano- 
ramic, penetrating  volume  about 
the  remote  desert  realm  whose  oil 
wealth  has  made  it  a  world  force 
that  we  must  understand.  631 
pages,  48  pages  of  photographs. 
A  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
Main  Selection  jtm^  ^ 

$19.95 
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NONRESIDENT 
BACHELOR,  MASTER  AND 
DOCTORAL  DEGREES  FOR  THE 
ACCOMPLISHED  INDIVIDUAL 

Columbia  Pacific  University,  the  largest 
nonresidential  graduate  university  in  the 
U  S.,  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  of 
California  to  grant  nonresident  Bachelor, 
Master  and  Doctoral  degrees  in  numerous 
fields,  including  Business,  Psychology, 
Engineering  and  Health. 

Degrees  are  earned  through  a  combina- 
tion of  full  academic  credit  for  life  and  work 
experience,  and  completion  of  an  indepen- 
dent study  project  in  the  student's  area  of 
special  interest.  The  time  involved  is  normal- 
ly six  to  12  months.  The  cost  is  about 
$2,000 

Columbia  Pacific  University  is  attracting 
accomplished  individuals,  members  of  the 
business  and  professional  community  desir- 
ing to  design  their  own  projects,  and  receive 
academic  acknowledgement  for  their  per- 
sonal achievements.  May  I  send  you  more 
information? 

R.L.  Crews,  M.D.,  President 
COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

150  Shoreline,  Suite  4304 
Mill  Valley.  OA  94941 
Call  Toll  Free  USA:  800-227-1617,  ext.  480 
California  only;  800-772-3545.  ext.  480 
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EVERY  DAY  THE  AVERAGE 
BUSINESSMAN  COMMUTES  TO  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

It  wouldn't  take  very  long  for  the  average  twentieth  century  business- 
nan  to  feel  right  at  home  in  the  average  nineteenth  century  office. 

Because  for  the  most  part,  the  way  office  workers  and  executives 
vork  and  the  tools  they  use  are  merely  refinements  of 
)rocedures  and  products  invented  in  the  1800s  or  before. 

The  typewriter  was  patented  in  1827.  The  pencil  i 

v^ith  an  eraser  attached  was  patented  in  1858.  The   

■lephone  was  invented  in  1876  and  the  ball-point  pen  dates  from  1888. 

No  wonder  productivity  in  the  office  isn't  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 
At  Xerox,  helping  people  work  more  productively  is  our  business. 
Today  we  produce  advanced  macliines  that  not  only  make  copies  of 
icredible  quality,  but  automatically  reduce,  collate  and  staple  sets  together. 

Machines  that  create,  store  and  retrieve  documents  faster 
than  humanly  possible.  Macliines  that  print  out  computer 
information  faster  than  ordinary  computer  printers. 

And  machines  that  help  business  professionals,  who  earn 
80%  of  the  salaries  paid  by  American  business,  create  reports 
nth  charts,  tables  and  graphics,  in  hours  instead  of  days. 

There's  even  a  special  cable — called  the  Xerox  Ethernet  cable  —  that 
m  connect  these  machines  into  an  information  network.  So  that 
le  people  in  your  office  and  in  offices  around  the  country  can  have 
le  information  they  need  to  get  their  jobs  done. 

In  fact,  Xerox  people,  machines  and  services  can  not  only 
dp  you  stay  on  top  of  your  job,  but  even  get  ahead  of  it. 

Which  can  put  you  a  century  ahead  of  where  you  were  yesterday 

XEROX 


XtROX 


DX®  and  ETHERNET  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


PINSTRIPES 
&LUNCHPAILS 


by  Stan  Luxenberg 

Most  Wall  Street  investment  advisers  now  work  for 
workers'  pension  funds — and  they  aren't  earning  their  keep. 


HE  NEWS  from  the  nation's 

I mills  and  assembJy  lines  has 
been  grim:  layoffs,  bank- 
ruptcies, recession.  But  for 
a  small  group  of  jobholders,  one 
economic  statistic  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  reassurance.  This  is  j 
the  growth  of  pension-fund  assets. 
The  lucky  workers  are  investment 
advisers,  people  who  make  their 
living  investing  other  people's  mon- 
ey for  them.  Workers'  pension  funds 
far  exceed  personal  fortunes  as  a 
source  of  such  employment.  As 
workers  and  employers  have  poured 
an  increasing  flow  of  money  into 
pension  funds,  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  people  who  know,  or 
claim  to  know,  how  to  handle  great 
piles  of  money. 

The    pension    overseers  have 


avoided  the  hazards  others  face  in 
a  free  economy.  At  a  time  when 
auto  and  steel  employees  suffer  from 
their  industries'  past  mistakes,  the 
nimble  managers  of  workers'  pen- 
sions have  made  horrible  miscalcu- 
lations and  emerged  unscathed. 
While  the  performances  of  most  in- 
vestment executives  have  ranged 
from  mediocre  to  pathetic,  their  sal- 
aries have  climbed  dramatically. 

As  Peter  Drucker  pointed  out  in 
The  Unseen  Revolution,  pension 
funds  have  come  to  dominate  the 
ownership  of  America's  largest  cor- 
porations. The  funds  account  for 
much  of  the  trading  on  the  country's 
stock  exchanges.  Pensions  have  as- 
sets of  S670  billion,  equal  to  about 

Stati  Luxenberg  is  writing  a  book  on  the 
franchising  business. 


half  of  the  total  market  value  of 
shares  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  In  effect,  the  workers 
own  capitalism.  But  they  don't  ex- 
ercise any  real  control.  Awed  by 
the  vast  sums,  even  the  strongest 
unions  have  allowed  Wall  Street 
professionals  to  make  the  invest- 
ment decisions. 

The  people  who  manage  pension 
funds  are  among  the  most  impres- 
sive, and  well  paid,  members  of  the 
business  world.  Their  suits  are  as 
impeccable  as  their  academic  cre- 
dentials. Starting  salaries  can  reach 
over  S50,000  a  year,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  bright  Ivy  Leaguer  in 
his  late  twenties  to  be  earning 
$100,000.  Senior  executives  may 
make  $200,000  or  more.  They  work 
in  hushed  offices  with  spectacular 
views  of  metropolitan  skylines,  when 
they  are  not  jetting  around  the 
country  and  the  world,  staying  in 
first-class  hotels  and  waving  credit 
cards  at  maitre  d's  in  their  search 
for  profitable  investments.  Yet  this 
whole  pinstriped  world  is  financed 
by  the  lunch  pail  brigade  of  blue- 
collar  workers,  living  and  working 
in  a  world  their  financial  advisers 
never  visit. 

Several  hundred  management 
firms  handle  most  of  the  large  pen- 
sion funds.  These  include  well- 
known  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies managing  billions,  such  as 
Citibank,  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company,  and  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance.  There  are  also  smaller 
firms,  ranging  from  operations  that 
manage  $5  billion  and  employ  fifty 
professionals  to  tiny  one-man  shops 
overseeing  a  few  million  dollars. 

Dozens  of  new  management  com- 
panies have  entered  the  field  in  the 
last  several  years.  The  lure  of  the 
business  is  clear.  Pension  firms  are 
paid  annual  fees  ranging  from  about 
one  quarter  of  a  percent  to  one  per- 
cent of  the  assets  they  invest.  When 
you're  talking  billions,  these  tiny 
percentages  add  up.  Investment  offi-, 
cers  of  a  large  bank  may  be  earning 
$60,000.  If  two  quit  to  open  their 
own  pension  boutique,  they  can 
quickly  earn  as  much  as  $100,000 
each  simply  by  landing  accounts 
with  assets  of  $50  million,  a  tiny 
drop  in  the  pension  ocean. 
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Choose  one  of  these  six  sets 
and  save  up  to  ^2825o 

You  simply  Agrt'e  to  buy  1  books  within  the  lU'Xt  two  years. 


The  Compact  Edition  of 

The  CMord  English  Dictionan' 

Tlu'  "mi  »t  a  >nipk-te.  most  scholarly  dic- 
tionaiA  111  the  Kn>;lish  language"- r/;<' 
Chnstiiin  Si  i,      . Monitor.  Through  photo 


t  has  been 
ivproduced  in 
till-  two-vnlmiie 
L\>i>ipa,!  Edition 
M.iK'nihinK  glass 
included. 


$125.00  p^'^'^*^^^' 

-$105.05  ^;"n«. 
$  19.95  S;?'^" 


The  Random  House  Librar>' 
of  Painting  &  Sculpture 

Your  own  guided  tour  of  the  world's  greatest 
painting  and  sculpture  in  tour  lavishlv 
illustrated,  slipcased  volumes:  Vol.  1. 1  'iidcr- 
standiiigArt. 
Vols.  II  and  III. 
The  History  of  A>i. 
\'ol.  1\'.  Diclionan 
III' Artists  a>sd 
A)i  Tcnns. 


$100.00  lir.^l'l^.'i^al 

-$   85.00  b!a'vmgs 

$  15.00  SiS'"^'"' 


Jefferson  and  His  Time 
by  Dumas  Malone 

This  landmark  six-volume  work  is  the  defini- 
tive portrait  of  the  most  complex,  elusive  and 
fascinating  of  our  presidents.  "A  masterly 
achievement  of  scholarship,  the  finest  biogra- 
phy of  Jefferson  we 

have  or  are  likely   

to  have  and  a  monu- 
mental triumph  of 
the  senior  Ameri- 
can historian"— 
The  New  York 
Times  Book  Rcm  iv. 


$109.90  ^.t 
-$  9490  ^i" 
$  15.00 


The  Story  of  Civilization  by  Will  and  Ariel  Durant 

For  almost  half  a  century  Will  and  Ariel  Durant  traced  the  conti- 
nuity of  world  history-the  religions  and  philosophies,  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  tides,  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  customs  and 
conquests-to  show  the  foundations  of  society  today.  The  Durants 
ll-volume  illustrated  masterwork  is  history  come  alive  in  all  its 
dimensions.  The  enormous  scope  of  the  work  covers  ancient  and 
recent  civilization,  including  Oriental  as  well  as  Western  histor\-. 
A  magnificent  centerpiece  for  any  home  library. 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy 

The  most  comprehensive  encyclopedia  of  phi- 
losophy ever  published,  this  set  traces  ancient, 
meaieval.  modem. 
Eastern  and  West- 
em  thought.  An 
essential  and 
rewarding  refer- 
ence source  for 
home  libraries. 


Membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
begins  with  your  choice  of  the  extraordinars 
works  offered  here.  Because  our  prices  are 
generally  lower  than  the  publishers',  you 
will  save  on  works  such  as  these  throughout 
your  membership  as  well  as  on  the  finest 
new  fiction  and  nonfiction  titles.  In  fact,  the 
longer  you  remain  a  member,  the  greater 
your  savings  can  be.  Our  Book-Dividend* 
plan,  for  which  you  become  eligible  after  a 
brief  trial  enrollment,  offers  at  least  70^f  off 
the  publisher's  price  on  art  books,  reference 
works,  classics,  books  on  cooking  and  crafts, 
literary  sets  and  other  contemporary  works 
of  enduring  value.  Nevertheless,  all  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  books  are  equal  in  quality  to 
the  publishers'  originals;  they  are  not  con- 
densed versions  or  cheaply  made  reprints. 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 

..\.ii.-n.  a's  Book ,1.  ire-  since  HiL'ii 


The  Nine  Beethoven  Syinphonies  & 
The  Five  Piano  Concertos/Ashkenaz\' 

A  special  offering  of  two  of  the  most  acclaimed  recordings  of 
Beethoven's  works.  Sir  Georg  Solti  conducts  the  Chicago  S\  mphon 
in  the  nine-record  set  of  Beethoven's  complete  symphonies,  hailed 
by  Time  as  a  "glorious  musical  combustion."  In  collaboration  with 
soloist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
perform  Beethoven's  five  concertos.  High  Fidelity  calls  it  "a  major 
addition  to  the  Beethoven  discography." 

Book-<if-the-Month  Club.  Inc..  Camp  Hill.  Pennsylvania 
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IN  RECENT  years,  union  officials 
have  begun  to  wake  up  to  the 
ironies  here.  They  complain  that 
pension  money  has  been  in- 
vested in  antiunion  companies,  no- 
torious violators  of  work-safety 
rules,  and  businesses  that  have  taken 
jobs  overseas.  Labor  has  begun  sug- 
gesting that  the  money  should  be 
invested  in  ways  that  reflect  the 
interests  of  the  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  own  the  assets.  Pension- 


HomoEconomicus 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of 
a  new  department,  "Capitalism 
Observed."  Whereas  journalism 
about  political  life  is,  if  anything, 
too  much  mired  in  grimy  realism, 
journalism  about  economic  life 
tends  to  be  abstract  and  theoret- 
ical. Strongly  held  opinions  of  all 
sorts  about  American  capitalism 
are  based  on  little  understanding 
of  how  it  actually  works  in  prac- 
tice. "Capitalism  Observed"  will 
attempt  to  give  the  business 
world  the  same 
kind  of  informed, 
but  bemused  and 
detached,  scruti- 
ny that  Harper's 
has  traditionally 
given  the  world 
of  politics  and 
government. 


fund  investment,  the  AFL-CIO  ar- 
gues, should  help  create  jobs  and 
improve  social  welfare. 

Professional  investors  scoff  at 
such  ideas,  considering  them  naive. 
The  only  purpose  of  a  pension  fund, 
the  money  managers  contend,  is  to 
make  certain  that  retirees  will  re- 
ceive their  checks  on  time.  The 
money  should  be  invested  in  a  safe 
way  that  will  produce  the  highest 
possible  returns.  If  the  financial  ex- 
perts are  forced  to  take  extraneous 
factors  into  consideration,  they  say, 
the  task  of  protecting  and  increasing 
the  funds  becomes  more  difficult. 
"If  you're  trying  to  find  a  horse  to 
win  the  Kentucky  Derby,  you 
wouldn't  select  one  based  on  his 
stable  manners,"  says  Harrison 
Smith,  then  executive  vice  president 


of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Ostensibly,  then,  pension-fund  ' 
money  continues  to  be  invested  sole- 
ly to  make  money.  But  by  Wall 
Street's  own  strict  capitalist  stan- 
dards, the  performance  of  the  in- 
vestment experts  has  been  dismal. 
A.  G.  Becker  Incorporated,  a  bro- 
kerage house  that  monitors  the  per- 
formance of  3,500  retirement  funds, 
has  consistently  found  that  pension 
funds  produce  lower  returns  than 
other  investors  achieve.  For  the  fif- 
teen years  ending  in  1980,  the  equi- 
ties in  the  funds  Becker  studied 
earned  a  median  annual  return  of 
5.5  percent.  This  is  compared  with 
an  annual  return  of  6.8  percent  for 
the  Standard  &  Poor's  index  of  500 
stocks,  a  common  benchmark  for 
investment  performance.  In  other 
words,  if  the  fund  managers  had  ar- 
bitrarily placed  all  their  money  in  a 
cross  section  of  stocks,  they  would 
have  done  better  than  they  did  with 
careful  selection  using  their  expen- 
sive and  complex  analytical  tech- 
niques. And  the  investment  coun- 
selors' performance  was  boosted  by 
the  strong  stock  markets  of  1980, 
when  oil  stocks — held  heavily  by 
institutions — soared.  The  annual  re- 
turn on  pension  funds  for  the  fifteen 
years  ending  in  1978  was  only  4.4 
percent.  In  many  years  three-quar- 
ters of  pension  management  firms 
studied  failed  to  beat  the  Standard 
&  Poor's  index. 

The  blame  for  these  results  can 
be  placed  on  a  system  of  invest- 
ment that  encourages  the  pension 
managers  to  act  like  bureaucrats, 
not  professional  investors.  While 
the  professional  investor  seeks  to 
maximize  earnings,  the  bureaucrat 
is  primarily  concerned  with  secur- 
ing a  comfortable  job.  The  bureau- 
crat sways  with  the  winds  of  con- 
vention, ignoring  his  convictions. 
From  the  pension  recipient's  point 
of  view,  the  funds  should  be  man- 
aged to  produce  good  long-term  re- 
sults. But  manager-bureaucrats  are 
only  concerned  with  their  own  short- 
term  paychecks. 

In  nn:ist  pension  programs,  em- 
ployers and  workers  make  contribu- 
tions to  a  iund,  which  is  invested  to 
earn  additional  income.  The  fund 


provides  money  for  pension  checks. 
An  officer  from  the  company  is  usu- 
ally charged  with  hiring  professional 
money  managers  to  oversee  the  pen- 
sion investments.  In  the  1950s, 
pension  funds  were  small,  and  cor- 
porations normally  assigned  a  low^er- 
level  executive  to  watch  over  the 
money  as  merely  one  of  his  man\ 
duties.  There  was  little  effort  to  in- 
crease returns  on  the  fund.  In  the 
last  decade,  as  pension  funds  have 
grown  and  inflation  has  made  all 
investments  riskier,  many  companies 
have  assigned  full-time  executives 
to  oversee  the  money  and  hire  out- 
side managers.  Often  bearing  the 
tide  of  assistant  treasurer,  many  of 
the  new  pension  officers  are  aggres- 
sive young  people  who  want  to  per- 
form well  in  their  job  and  move  on 
up  the  corporate  ladder.  They  feel 
under  pressure  to  show  their  stuff 
in  a  year  or  two.  The  best  way  for 
the  ambitious  executive  to  attract 
notice  is  to  improve  results  by  shak- 
ing up  the  investment  program  and 
hiring  new  managers.  The  pension 
officer  who  decides  that  the  best 
long-term  policy  is  to  leave  well 
enough  alone  will  not  be  viewed 
as  sufficiently  aggressive. 

The  money  management  firms 
compete  for  the  attention  of  the  cor- 
porate pension  executive.  To  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  hordes 
of  competitors,  the  firms  have  begun 
to  specialize,  developing  elaborate 
marketing  programs.  Some  firms 
focus  on  energy  stocks,  while  others 
claim  expertise  in  selecting  small, 
high-technology  companies.  Firms 
shift  their  specialties  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  latest  fad.  Corporate 
pension  sponsors  shop  among  the 
investment  firms.  If  a  firm  fails  to 
bring  in  dramatic  improvements 
within  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  hired, 
it  may  be  fired.  Many  companies 
have  switched  from  manager  to 
manager  in  a  vain  search  for  the 
hottest  firms.  In  this  respect,  some 
very  sophisticated  corporations  have 
behaved  like  novice  investors. 

A  novice  typically  hears  a  tip  or 
reads  an  article  favorable  to  a  par- 
ticular company  or  industry.  By  the 
time  he  acts  to  purchase  the  stock, 
the  good  news  will  have  spread  and 
others  will  be  buying,  bidding  up 
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the  price  in  the  exchange's  auction- 
style  marketplaces.  The  amateur 
buys  the  stock  at  a  relatively  high 
price.  At  some  point  the  price  will 
inevitably  decline,  as  excitement 
over  the  stock  wanes  or  conditions 
change.  The  investor  begins  to  panic 
as  he  sees  his  nest  egg  rapidly  van- 
ishing. Cursing  his  luck,  he  sells  the 
stock  to  cut  losses.  In  many  cases, 
a  year  or  five  years  later,  the  novice 
will  curse  even  louder  as  the  stock 
returns  to  its  former  high. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  corporations 
choosing  pension  management  firms 
have  hired  high  and  fired  low.  At 
any  moment  the  fluctuations  of  the 
stock  markets  are  bound  to  favor 
the  approaches  of  some  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  investment  firms.  These 
firms  become  stars  as  word  of  their 
success  spreads  and  corporations 
flock  to  hire  them.  Invariably  the 
images  of  the  winning  firms  become 
tarnished  in  a  year  or  two,  as  their 
styles  go  out  of  vogue.  Yesterday's 
heroes  are  then  fired,  since  the  stocks 
and  bonds  they  chose  failed  to  bring 
the  expected  returns.  Corporations 
hire  other  firms  that  seem  blessed 
with  the  magic  touch. 


IN  THE  1950s,  most  funds 
avoided  the  stock  markets.  With 
memories  of  the  Depression  col- 
lapse still  clear,  pension  man- 
agers invested  in  bonds  or  fixed- 
income  securities  that  provided  re- 
turns of  about  2  percent  a  year.  In 
the  1960s,  the  stock  market  began 
to  climb  steadily.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade  a  fever  swept  Wall  Street  as 
investors  came  to  believe  that  stock 
prices  could  only  move  upward. 
Many  of  the  big  banks,  which  dom- 
inated the  pension  field,  were  heav- 
ily invested  in  what  was  called  the 
"Nifty  Fifty" — stocks  of  big  com- 
panies whose  earnings  had  been 
growing  rapidly,  such  as  Coca-Cola, 
IBM,  and  Avon.  The  prices  of  the 
glamour  stocks  were  bid  up  much 
higher  than  the  earnings  potential 
of  the  companies  seemed  to  war- 
rant. Some  pension  managers  were 
able  to  boast  that  the  value  of  their 
investments  had  risen  50  percent  or 
more  in  a  year.  Then  in  1973  and 
1974,  following  the  Mideast  oil  em- 


bargo, the  stock  market  collapsed. 
The  Nifty  Fifty  were  among  the 
hardest  hit.  In  the  two  bad  years, 
the  pension  portfolios  studied  by 
Becker  suflered  a  median  decline  of 
39  percent,  a  decline  worse  than 
that  of  Standard  &  Poor's  500. 

Corporations  reacted  by  taking 
their  reduced  piles  away  from  the 
big  banks  and  firms  that  had  bet 
heavily  on  glamour  stocks.  The  hot- 
test managers  were  suddenly  those 
who  billed  themselves  as  market 
timers,  smaller  firms  that  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  predict  that  stocks 
were  about  to  dive  and  to  advise 
clients  to  move  their  money  else- 
where. The  market  timers  claimed 
that  the  question  of  which  particular 
stocks  were  chosen  was  relatively 
unimportant.  What  did  matter  was 
heavy  investment  in  a  range  of 
stocks  when  the  market  as  a  whole 
was  about  to  go  up.  When  the  mar- 
ket was  heading  down,  the  market 
timers  theorized,  the  money  should 
be  pulled  out.  The  only  crucial  de- 
cision was  whether  to  go  in  or  out. 

Unfortunately,  in  1975  and  1976, 
when  the  stock  markets  began  to 
recover  and  move  upward,  the  mar- 
ket timers  missed  the  boat.  Pension 
funds  that  had  fired  big  banks  to 
go  with  market  timers  lost  out  again. 
National  Investment  Services  of 
America,  a  Milwaukee  firm,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  market  tim- 
ers. The  pension  specialist  success- 
fully predicted  that  the  stock  mar- 
ket would  dip  somewhat  in  1970. 
It  urged  clients  to  sell  in  order  to 
avoid  the  debacle  of  1974.  From 
1973  to  1976,  according  to  Institu- 
tional Investor,  a  trade  magazine, 
National  Investment  Services  signed 
on  nineteen  major  corporate  ac- 
counts. In  the  following  three  years, 
after  its  approach  had  seemed  to 
fail,  the  firm  lost  ten  of  them. 

By  the  middle  1970s,  clients  were 
turning  to  managers  whose  specialty 
was  low-priced  stocks  that  paid  rel- 
atively high  dividends,  including 
steel  companies.  The  appeal  of  this 
strategy  was  short-lived.  After  that, 
smaller  managers  and  stocks  of 
small  companies  then  became  fash- 
ionable. In  the  late  1970s  pension 
funds  continued  to  move  away  from 
big  banks,  just  as  institutions  like 


Citibank,  Bankers  Trust,  and  Mor- 
gan Guaranty,  which  had  been  slow 
to  adapt  to  new  economic  realities, 
were  beginning  to  show  more  favor- 
able results.  By  1980,  corporate 
pension  executives  became  fasci- 
nated with  firms  that  claimed  to  be 
experts  in  real  estate.  This  came  in 
response  to  real-estate  prices,  which 
had  been  skyrocketing  for  five  years. 
Unfortunately,  by  the  time  pension 
funds  began  buying  warehouses  and 
office  buildings,  real-estate  prices 
had  begun  to  peak. 

Shifting  investment  counselors, 
even  when  clearly  warranted,  can 
be  an  expensive  process.  Choosing 
from  among  the  hundreds  of  man- 
agers can  be  an  enormous  task.  A 
whole  breed  of  consultants  has 
emerged  who  merely  advise  pension 
funds  on  whether  they  should  switch 
managers.  Consulting  fees  can  come 
to  $100,000  or  more  a  year.  When 
pension  funds  hire  a  manager,  the 
new  firm  must  often  sell  oft  portions 
of  the  assets  in  order  to  implement 
its  strategy.  If  the  previous  manager 
emphasized  computer  stocks  and  the 
new  manager  focuses  on  drug  issues, 
the  new  manager  may  want  to  re- 
place much  of  the  pension  fund's 
assets.  This  involves  paying  broker- 
age fees  for  shares  bought  and  sold. 
In  addition,  each  time  an  institu- 
tion unloads  a  large  block  of  stock, 
the  very  act  of  selling  tends  to  de- 
press the  price  somewhat.  It's  pos- 
sible for  10  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  fund  to  vanish  during  the  pro- 
cess of  shifting  management  firms. 

The  use  of  consultants  may  also 
encourage  constant  shifting  of  in- 
vestment policy.  Having  received 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
fees,  consultants  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  advise  that  everything 
is  fine  and  nothing  should  be  done 
differently. 

After  all  the  money  has  been 
spent  switching  investment  firms, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  new  manager  will  produce  more 
earnings.  Several  studies  have  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  a  manager's  future  perfor- 
mance based  on  past  experience. 
Becker's  data  indicate  that  some 
firms  do  generally  produce  returns 
that  rank  in  the  top  quarter  of  all 
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investment  managers.  But  over  a 
ten-year  period  no  firm  was  in  the 
top  quarter  every  year.  Every  man- 
ager, no  matter  how  skilled,  has  off 
years  when  the  market  does  not 
favor  a  particular  style  of  investing. 
Once  in  a  while  even  the  least  in- 
telligent manager  will  be  lucky. 

Besides  eroding  the  value  of  pen- 
sion assets,  the  managers"  tactics 
have  damaged  the  nation's  capital 
markets.  In  stock  markets  domi- 
nated by  institutional  investors,  it  is 
difficult  for  many  worthy  smaller 
companies  to  raise  capital.  When  a 
particular  industry  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  pension  investors,  they 
congregate  their  money  in  a  few  of 
the  best-known  or  largest  companies 
in  the  field.  These  blue-chip  favor- 
ites tend  to  be  staid,  mature  com- 
panies that  offer  little  risk — but  also 
little  opportunity  for  rapid  earnings 
increases.  More  obscure  businesses, 
not  favored  by  the  Wall  Street  con- 
sensus, find  it  hard  to  attract  the 
capital  they  need  for  growth,  even 
though  they  may  be  in  profitable 
sectors  of  the  economy  where  new 
jobs  will  be  readily  created.  Chan- 
neling money  to  old-line  businesses 
has  the  effect  of  deadening  the  over- 
all economy,  stifling  the  rise  of  cre- 
ative new  companies. 

The  waves  produced  by  periodic 
shifts  of  institutional  money  have 
swamped  many  small  investors, 
making  them  cynical  about  stock 
ownership.  Seeing  that  he  and  his 
friends  are  losing  money  on  the 
stock  market,  the  investor  assumes 
that  the  "big  guys,"  with  their  com- 
puterized operations  and  insider  in- 
formation, must  be  making  a  killing 
at  the  expense  of  everyone  else.  At 
a  time  when  the  country  may  face 
a  serious  capital  shortage,  private 
investors  have  pulled  out  of  the 
stock  markets,  concluding  that  own- 
ership of  IBM  is  riskier  than  buying 
stamps  or  antique  cars. 


HE  POOR  performance  of  the 

■ conventional  pension  invest- 
ment system  is  clear.  A 
more  stable  program  that 
avoided  rapid  shifts  and  trendy  ap- 
proaches would  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce better  long-term  results.  A  few 


corporate  pension,  sponsors  have  be- 
gun to  recognize  the  futility  of  hir- 
ing '"hot"'  Wall  Street  managers.  In 
the  last  several  years,  major  corpora- 
tions such  as  Exxon,  Westinghouse, 
and  Union  Carbide  have  begun  in- 
vesting pension  money  themselves. 
Believing  they  can  eliminate  the 
costly  management  fees  and  pro- 
duce the  same  results,  they  have 
been  beefing  up  their  in-house  staffs. 
Many  have  substantially  outpaced 
the  investment  firms.  Because  they 
are  less  concerned  about  being  fired 
for  one  bad  year,  the  in-house  staff 
can  be  more  flexible  and  in  less  of 
a  hurry  to  switch  investments. 

In  another  reaction  to  poor  per- 
formance figures,  many  firms  have 
begun  to  invest  in  stock  portfolios 
that  represent  cross  sections  of  the 
market.  These  so-called  index  funds 
consist  of  several  hundred  stocks 
that  very  closely  match  Standard  & 
Poor's  500.  The  index  funds  are 
cheap  to  operate.  Investment  coun- 
selors charge  only  about  .03  percent 
of  assets  in  the  fund  to  manage  the 
money,  a  fraction  of  the  normal  fee. 
The  mechanical  indexes  have  been 
able  to  outperform  professional  in- 
vestors using  the  full  range  of  geo- 
mantic  tricks. 

Labor  leaders,  many  of  them  vet- 
erans of  factory  floors,  have  been 
intimidated  by  the  intricacies  of 
high  finance  and  the  sophisticated 
manners  of  the  Wall  Street  man- 
agers. For  genuine  protection  of 
workers"  interests — and  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  which  those  workers 
own — they  must  take  a  more  active 
role.  Unions  could  bargain  for  the 
right  to  participate  in  investment 
decisions.  With  a  system  of  joint 
union-management  control,  pension 
managers  would  be  required  to  seek 
long-term  goals.  Rather  than  pur- 
suing one  fad  after  another  in  a 
futile  attempt  to  beat  the  average 
without  taking  any  risk,  pension 
managers  might  divide  up  the  funds 
under  their  control.  A  portion  of 
i  money  could  be  put  in  index  funds, 
I  guaranteed  to  produce  an  average 
I  market  return  at  minimum  cost. 
Other  mo  icy  could  be  invested  ag- 
gressively in  dynamic  businesses 
that  offer  good  long-range  growth 
I  possibilities.  Union  representatives 


on  pension  boards  could  also  insist 
that  their  members'  money  be  in- 
vested in  ways  that  serve  the  work- 
ers" own  interests  in  matters  such 
as  work-place  safety. 

Such  criteria  as  these  need  not 
reduce  returns.  In  1972  Dreyfus  Cor- 
poration, a  prominent  Wall  Street 
firm  that  manages  more  than  SI 2 
billion,  established  a  mutual  fund 
aimed  at  selecting  stocks  of  socialh 
responsible  companies.  Dreyfus, 
which  is  hardly  in  the  charity  busi- 
ness, started  its  Third  Centur>'  Fund 
at  a  time  when  many  university  and 
other  groups  were  considering  taking 
into  account  nonfinancial  reasons  in 
their  investment  decisions.  The  Wall 
Street  firm  felt  that  the  socially 
oriented  fund  would  have  a  strong 
appeal  to  certain  investors.  In  its 
first  two  years,  the  fund  drew  httle 
attention.  By  the  latter  part  of  the 
decade,  the  fund  had  begun  to  win 

'  subscribers — though  not  because  of 
its  high  purpose.  The  Third  Centur\ 
Fund  proved  an  excellent  invest- 
ment. From  January  1975  through 
September  1980  it  grew  384  per- 
cent, compared  with  140  percent  for 
the  Standard  &  Poor's  500. 

A  more  radical  possibility  would 
be  for  workers  to  use  their  pension 
funds  to  buy  control  of  their  own 
companies.  The  General  Motors 
pension  fund,  for  example,  recently 
had  assets  of  more  than  $13  bil- 
lion, a  figure  about  equal  to  the 
market  value  of  the  company's  com- 
mon stock.  At  present,  less  than  one 
percent  of  General  Motors's  pension 
assets  is  invested  in  General  Motors 
— wise  enough  from  a  pure  invest- 
ment point  of  view,  but  a  situation 
not  without  its  ironies.  From  a  left- 
wing  perspective,  using  pension  as- 
sets to  buy  control  of  the  company 
would  bring  reality  to  the  notion 
that  the  workers  own  capitalism. 
From  a  right-wing  perspective,  such 

I  an  arrangement  would  make  the 
workers  responsible  for  their  own 
actions  and  demands — forcing  them 
to  face  up  to  the  dangers  of  wages 
that  outpace  productivity,  for  ex- 
ample. Under  the  current  system, 
professional  investment  managers 
in  effect  protect  corporate  manage- 
ment from  any  obligation  to  its  real 
employers,    and    protect  workers 
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from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
behavior. 

If  they  wished,  workers  could  use 
their  control  to  prevent  layoffs,  plant 
closings,  and  other  corporate  prac- 
tices they  now  object  to  but  which 
managements  defend  as  essential  for 
protection  of  the  stockholders'  in- 
terests. However,  the  cost  of  such 
pohcies  would  be  paid  for  from  the 


workers'  own  retirement  funds.  The 

interests  of  the  shareholders  and  the 
interests  of  the  workers  would  be 
the  same.  The  result  might  well  be 
sensible  pohcies  that  would  give 
management  more  flexibiht\%  and 
workers  more  protection,  than  they 
have  now.  General  Motors  might 
even  become  a  good  investment 
aeain.  — 


CHINA  STINKS 


by  James  Kenneson 

It  may  be  a  nice  place  to  visit. 

but  a  billion  people  have  to  live  there. 


WHAT  IS  the  people's 
life  really  like  in  the 
People's  Republic  of 
China  three  decades 
after  their  revolution?  At  least  for 
Zhengzhou.  capital  of  Henan  Prov- 
ince, on  the  vast,  flat  North  China 
Plain,  where  my  wife  and  I  lived  for 
nearly  a  year,  sharing  the  lives  of 
the  universitv'  professors  and  stu- 
dents we  worked  with,  the  answer 

James  Kenneson  is  a  writer  who  has  lived 
in  Alaska,  Spain,  Egypt,  China,  and 
Indianapolis. 


is:  pretty  grim.  This  is  partly  due  to 
poveny,  but  it  is  largely  the  conse- 
quence of  li%ing  under  a  totalitarian 
regime. 

Zhengzhou.  our  city,  is  twelve 
train-hours  and  several  mental  dec- 
ades from  both  Shanghai  and  Pe- 
king, where  most  foreigners  spend 
their  time.  Because  of  its  importance 
as  a  railroad  junction,  Zhengzhou 
was  made  the  provincial  capital  after 
Liberation  in  1949,  and  has  since 
grow-n  from  40,000  to  700,000  res- 
idents. As  a  result,  nearly  all  of  the 
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buildings  are  new — and  nearly  iden- 
tical. A  typical  group  of  apartment 
buildings  consists  of  eight  or  ten 
four-stor\  brick  rectangles  arranged 
in  two  rows.  Each  building  has  four 
doorless  entryways  along  the  front, 
each  entr\Avay  leading  to  a  set  of 
concrete  stairs.  At  each  landing 
there  are  two  apartments.  All  dec- 
oration is  considered  decadent,  and 
is  therefore  not  attempted.  The  din 
courtyard  in  front  of  the  building  is 
a  play  and  gossip  area  where  an  oc- 
casional street  vender  hawks  his 
wares.  The  rear  area  is  divided 
among  the  tenants  and  used  for  veg- 
etable plots  and  makeshift  chicken 
coops. 

The  whole  comple.x,  which  might 
include  the  factor}",  hospital,  or  of- 
fice where  all  the  tenants  work,  is 
surrounded  by  a  twelve-foot  wall, 
which  is  often  capped  with  barbed 
wire  or  broken  glass.  There  is  one 
entry  gate  per  complex,  or  two  at 
most.  Some  places  had  gatekeepers, 
others  did  not.  No  one  could  give- 
an  explanation  for  the  building  of 
all  those  walls  when  bricks  were  ex- 
pensive and  scarce,  but  ever}  one  did 
agree  that  it  made  the  streetscape 
rather  dull. 

Inside  the  apartments,  including 
those  at  the  universit)",  ever\"thing  is 
concrete — floors,  walls,  ceilings. 
Often  there  is  white  or  cream  paint, 
but  seldom  any  plaster  and  never 
any  wallpaper.  Tne  rooms  are  small 
but  the  ceUings  are  high,  aroimd  ten 
or  eleven  feet.  Beautifying  one's 
apartment  was  severely  criticized 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution 
(1966-76  as  the  Chinese  date  it), 
and  most  families  are  still  taking  no 
chances,  so  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
barren  wall  space.  Furnishings  are 
sparse:  no  rugs  or  carpets,  one 
straight  chair,  perhaps  two,  a  few 
low  wooden  stools,  a  table,  a  bed, 
a  desk  lamp  (one  st\le  available  in 
the  whole  countr\  ).  a  bare  bulb. 

Happiness  is  having  your  own 
apanment.  A  family  of  four  would 
feel  privileged  to  have  two  rooms, 
one  as  living  room,  master  bedroom, 
and  study,  one  for  the  children. 
Some  professors,  factory-  managers, 
and  bureaucrats  are  better  off.  but 
many  lower-ranking  professors  are 
worse  off — two   families   of  four 
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sharing  a  three-room  apartment, 
kitchen,  and  toilet,  for  example. 
Worse  situations  are  quite  common. 
All  our  professors  had  apartments 
with  indoor  plumbing,  but  in  nearby 
Kaifeng,  teachers  had  outside  facil- 
ities and  all  water  had  to  be  hauled 
from  the  communal  spigot.  Since 
most  people  in  Zhengzhou  had  this 
same  arrangement,  our  professors 
felt  lucky. 


HE    CHINESE    day  begins 

I early.  At  5:30  a  trumpet 
plays  the  Red  Army  equiv- 
alent of  reveille  over  every 
loudspeaker  in  the  country.  And 
there  are  many.  On  our  campus  and 
in  most  factories  in  the  cities,  the 
loudspeaker  is  the  regulator  of  rou- 
tine. At  least  one  could  be  heard 
clearly  from  anywhere  on  campus, 
including  our  apartment.  When  the 
trumpet  blares,  people  rise,  dress, 
brush  their  teeth,  and  fortify  them- 
selves for  morning  exercises  at  six, 
preceded  by  a  Red  Army  band  ren- 
dition of  "Ode  to  the  Socialist 
Motherland,"  a  march.  Then  the 
exercise  music  begins.  Over  an  inane 
piece  of  band  music,  a  drill  instruc- 
tor barks  brisk  commands.  Some 
students  stay  in  their  rooms  to  study 
or  sleep;  exercise  is  not  required 
except  of  freshmen,  but  there  is 
strong  social  pressure  to  stay  healthy. 
Many  students  and  teachers  do  the 


exercises  in  a  comically  desultory 
fashion,  while  others  clf^arly  enjoy 
them.  The  more  athleii'-  nen  go  for 
a  jog,  the  others  reiu-ii  lo  their 
rooms  to  read  a  bit  before  breakfast 
at  seven — for  students,  hc  t  an.d  hot 
water,  nothing  more. 


It  doesn't  take  long  to  eat  a  bowl 
of  rice,  so  the  students  go  to  their 
classrooms  for  conversation  and 
study.  It  was  odd  to  walk  into  class 
at  7:55  and  find  everyone  there, 
ready  for  class  to  begin.  Classes  last 
from  8:00  to  9:50;  then  it's  time  for 
another  exercise  break:  same  loud- 
speakers, music,  and  drill  instructor. 
Class  from  10:10  to  12:00,  then 
lunch  (rice  with  vegetables  poured 
over  it)  and  a  nap  till  2:00,  with 
loudspeakers  to  wake  you  up  for 
class  at  2:30.  (Students  do  not  at- 
tend six  hours  of  classes  every  day; 
the  average  load  is  about  sixteen 
hours  a  week,  including  political 
study.)  Free  time  arrives  at  4:30, 
beginning  with  another  exercise 
routine.  Around  5:30,  the  loud- 
speakers provide  music,  announce- 
ments, news,  and  propaganda.  Din- 
ner is  at  six,  rice  and  your  choice 
of  meat  or  vegetable  sauce — but  of 
course  meat  is  more  expensive.  One 
day,  the  provincial  education  min- 
ister came  to  inspect  the  campus  and 
the  students  rejoiced  wildly  even 
though  they  had  to  do  a  lot  of  pre- 
paratory clean-up  duty,  for  that 
evening,  with  inspectors  there,  they 
had  good  food.  Students  take  their 
rice  bowls  to  a  kitchen,  get  them 
filled,  and  then  carry  them  back  to 
a  classroom  or  dorm  room  to  eat. 
In  winter,  the  food  is  cold  by  the 
time  it  reaches  their  rooms,  so  they 
pour  hot  water  from  large  thermoses 
over  it.  Hot  water  comes  only  from 
the  bathhouse  boiler  room;  getting 
it  means  another  wait  in  line. 

After  dinner,  students  study  or  go 
to  the  classroom  equipped  with  a 
TV  set  for  relaxation.  There  is  one 
TV  set  per  6.8  urban  families  in 
China — and  one  for  every  fifty-three 
rural  families,  but  most  of  our  col- 
leagues owned  one  because  the  uni- 
versity was  given  priority  for  televi- 
sion coupons  a  few  years  ago;  in 
fact,  the  university  itself  had  a  whole 
room  full  of  sets  still  in  boxes  and 
never  used.  No  one  knew  why. 
Programming  in  Zhengzhou  was 
from  6:30  pai.  to  10:30  p.m.,  and 
no  one  found  it  very  entertaining. 
Usual  fare  included  things  like  "A 
Tour  of  Shanghai  General  Petro- 
chemical Works,"  "How  to  Make  a 
Woman's  Dress,"  "Raising  Fish  in 


Hot  Spring  Water"  (part  of  the  se- 
ries "Our  Motherland's  New  Look"), 
and  "Hygiene  and  Health."  (We 
foreigners  were  particularly  amused 
by  the  many  commercials  advertis- 
ing heavy  industrial  equipment  such 
as  huge  gears,  conveyor  belts,  and 
cranes.)  There  were  many  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  films  ever\'one 
had  already  seen  more  than  once. 
No  one  likes  the  films  anyway  be- 
cause they  are  all,  according  to  a 
unanimous  chorus,  too  political  and 
utterly  predictable.  The  city  and  the 
university  are  asleep  by  ten;  the  few 
restaurants  close  at  eight.  On  week- 
ends there  is  a  9:30  show  at  all 
theaters.  People  go  to  movies  they 
don't  like  because  there  is  literally 
nothing  else  to  do. 


ACTORY  workers  have  six- 
day  weeks  with  Sunday  off. 
The  university  has  Saturday 
afternoon  free  as  well.  Fri- 


day afternoon  is  regarded  with  al- 
most universal  dread.  This  is  the  time 
for  political  study.  From  one  to  four 
o'clock,  roughly,  the  whole  country 
— banks,  ofllices,  shops,  schools,  and 
factories — sits  down  to  hear  the  lat- 
est oflicial  document  explained  and 
to  participate  in  public  criticism  of 
group  and  individual  shortcomings. 
There  was  so  much  of  this  at  our 
university  during  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution that  it  is  now  held  to  a 
minimum,  only  three  hours,  though 
other  universities  have  six  or  eight 
per  week.  Many  offices  and  factories 
have  as  much  or  more,  so  much 
more,  in  fact,  that  production  is 
halved.  An  official  directive  recently 
limited  political  study  to  one  sixth 
of  the  work  week,  or  eight  hours  for 
most  places,  in  order  to  increase 
productivity. 

We  never  heard  a  good  word  said 
for  political  study  except  by  party 
members  (3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lace), and  even  they  were  not  unani- 
mous in  their  approval.  It  was  just 
something  one  had  to  do.  The  stu- 
dents were  tested  in  it  and  had  to 
pass  it  in  order  to  graduate,  had  to 
do  well  if  they  wished  to  stay  in 
good  odor,  and  they  hated  it.  Nearly 
everyone  is  sick  of  politics.  Conse- 
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quently,  few  give  the  subject  any 
mental  space  at  all.  If  Hannah 
Arendt  is  right  in  thinking  the  goal 
of  the  propagandist  is  to  dull  the 
mind  to  the  perception  of  any  truth 
whatsoever,  then  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment has  achieved  its  goal. 

Given  this  low  state  of  movies, 
TV,  literature,  and  political  enthu- 
siasm, boredom  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem. Having  an  interest  or  hobby 
was  taboo  during  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution. Red  Guards  confiscated  and 
burned  stamp  collections,  birdcages, 
and  non-Marxist  books.  The  ap- 
proved reading  list  was  extremely 
tiny,  so  today's  young  teachers,  to 
name  the  most  important  group  af- 
fected, know  very  little  about  any- 
thing, to  put  it  bluntly,  and  have  no 
interests,  possibly  because  they  are 
afraid  to.  Their  study  of  Marxism, 
of  which  they  have  done  a  great 
deal,  has  left  only  a  couple  of  dozen 
slogans  in  their  heads. 

When  Americans  are  bored,  they 
tend  to  go  out  and  buy  something. 
There  is  very  little  to  buy  in  Zheng- 
zhou,  even  less  in  surrounding  towns, 
almost  nothing  in  the  villages  and 
communes  where  85  percent  of  the 
population  lives.  Locally  made  cloth- 
ing is  very  shoddy  and  years  out  of 
fashion  even  by  Chinese  standards. 
Quality  control  is  poor;  consumer 
protection  is  nonexistent.  An  issue 
of  China  Daily,  the  English-lan- 
guage version  of  the  People's  Daily, 
contained  a  list  of  ten  popular  mos- 
quito-repellent coils  that  had  such 
high  arsenic  contents  they  were  un- 
safe for  use;  yet  these  brands  con- 
tinued to  be  sold. 


HE  foreign  languages  depart- 

Iment  at  the  university  is  a 
work  unit,  one  of  the  ba- 
sic organizational  building 
blocks  of  Chinese  society  today.  The 
electricians  in  a  factory  are  another. 
The  radiology  department  at  a  hos- 
pital would  be  another,  while  the 
administrative  groups  that  oversee 
these  activities  would  be  separate 
units.  Assignment  to  a  work  unit  is 
for  life.  Getting  a  transfer  is  almost 
impossible,  no  matter  what  one's 
circumstances.  Many  people  are 
"hired"  by  work  units  in  places  they 


would  like  to  live  in  but  cannot  get 
permission  from  their  own  work 
unit  to  take  the  new  job.  Some  fam- 
ilies are  separated  all  their  lives, 
father  in  one  city,  mother  in  an- 
other, working  son  in  yet  another. 
Even  newly  married  couples  cannot 
always  swing  job  assignments  in  the 
same  town. 

The  work  unit  makes  many  of 
the  choices  Americans  make  for 
themselves.  It  assigns  apartments, 
sets  salaries,  collects  union  dues, 
teaches  politics,  distributes  ration 
coupons  for  grain,  cotton,  cooking 
oil,  and  coal,  determines  who  will 
get  coupons  to  buy  bicycles,  TV 
sets,  and  sewing  machines,  supplies 
contraceptives  to  married  couples, 
settles  marital  disputes  (it  must  ap- 
prove divorces),  sets  daily  tasks  and 
quotas,  handles  all  incoming  mail, 
discusses  all  complaints,  makes  pro- 
motions, organizes  all  exercise, 
sports,  and  entertainment,  selects 
those  who  are  to  receive  the  rare 
treat  of  special  training,  recruits 
party  members,  and  tells  a  couple 
exactly  when  they  are  allowed  to 
have  the  one  baby  the  state  now 
permits.  Unit  functionaries  also 
maintain  a  dossier  on  each  member 
of  the  unit,  a  dossier  that  the  worker 
is  never  allowed  to  see.  This  file 
contains  all  the  self-criticisms  one 
has  been  forced  to  write,  records  of 
all  criticisms  made  about  one  in  the 
weekly  political  sessions,  work  eval- 
uation records,  and  any  written  crit- 
icisms anyone  at  all  has  ever  cared 
to  make  secretly  against  one. 

Teachers  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  this  file  because  students  can 
drop  devastating  critiques  into  it 
without  any  fear  of  a  defense  from 
the  teacher,  who  doesn't  even  know 
what  has  happened.  Teachers  took 
a  lot  of  punishment  during  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  and  are  still  wary 
of  students.  The  presence  of  this 
secret  file  makes  matters  consider- 
ably worse,  since  the  work  unit  cer- 
tainly has  no  scruples  about  using 
the  file  against  one. 

The  leaders  and  functionaries  of 
each  work  unit  are  party  members. 
In  the  foreign  languages  depart- 
ment, the  party  secretary,  leader  of 
the  unit,  knew  no  language  except 
Chinese  and  had  never  been  beyond 


high  school.  Only  one  member  of 
the  entire  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity had  ever  attended  college — 
two  years,  and  that  in  Yanan,  under 
Mao,  where  the  main  subjects  were 
Marxism  and  guerrilla  warfare.  This 
is  typical.  Leaders  of  hospitals,  fac- 
tories, and  bureaucratic  divisions  are 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  service  to 
the  party,  not  expertise.  The  leader 
is  responsible,  fiscally  and  ideolog- 
ically, to  a  vast  hierarchy  of  officials 
towering  over  him  all  the  way  to 
Peking,  each  level  further  removed 
from  the  realities  at  the  bottom, 
each  level  afraid  to  take  problems 
to  a  higher  level  for  fear  of  being 
criticized  for  not  solving  them  them- 
selves, yet  also  terrified  of  making 
a  wrong  decision.  This  structure  is 
as  unwieldy  as  a  medieval  assault 
tower,  and  results  in  a  tremendous 
cost  in  efficiency  and  time. 

For  example,  our  department  had 
no  budget  whatsoever  and  had  no 
idea  as  to  what  budget  constraints  it 
was  expected  to  work  within.  When 
the  dean  wanted  a  roll  of  tape  or  a 
box  of  paper  clips,  he  had  to  go  to 
a  functionary  and  explain  why  he 
needed  it.  Functionary  would  fill 
out  appropriate  form  and  get  ap- 
proval from  party  secretary.  Party 
secretary  would  submit  form  to  ad- 
ministrative personnel  in  another 
building.  Eventually,  approval  and 
money  would  arrive  for  purchase — ■ 
if  the  request  wasn't  lost,  forgotten, 
or  refused,  and  if  none  of  the  deci- 
sion makers  was  ill  or  on  vacation. 
Inquiries  about  delay  usually  receive 
the  reply  "It's  being  discussed." 

"It's  being  discussed"  usually 
means  "No"  in  China,  for  the  Chi- 
nese are  reluctant  to  say  no  directly 
in  any  situation.  When  a  professor 
asks  why  he  wasn't  promoted  when 
So-and-so,  who  taught  half  as  much, 
was,  he  is  told,  "It  will  be  dis- 
cussed." He  isn't  there  when  the  dis- 
cussion is  held  (if  it  is  held),  and 
he  isn't  told  exactly  who  was  there 
or  who  said  what.  A  problem  of  this 
type  can  be  (purportedly)  discussed 
for  months.  If  the  man  with  the 
original  problem  is  too  insistent,  he 
will  be  made  "to  wear  the  tight 
shoe."  Life  becomes  uncomfortable. 
And  there  is  no  one  to  turn  to. 
The  only  access  to  higher  levels  is 
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through  the  work  unit.  If  you  don't 
get  along  with  your  leaders  there, 
you'll  wear  the  tight  shoe  all  your 
life.  You  won't  get  a  coupon  to 
allow  you  to  spend  your  savings  on 
a  TV,  you  won't  get  one  of  the  new 
apartments  for  your  family,  you'll 
be  criticized  in  weekly  meetings  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat  and  forced  to  write 
lengthy  self-criticisms,  and  when  you 
need  an  electrician  to  fix  your  wir- 
ing, you  won't  get  one  for  a  month. 

"Backdoorism"  is  rife.  By  pulling 
strings — going  through  the  back 
door — party  officials  are  able  to  ob- 
tain scarce  goods  and  favors.  The 
China  Daily  reported  several  in- 
cidents from  a  grocery  store  in 
Fushan.  When  the  store  needs  extra 
gasoline,  it  presents  gifts  of  liquor 
and  tobacco  to  the  leaders  of  the 
gasoline-supply  department.  When 
pork  is  in  low  supply,  the  store  has 
to  give  the  municipal-buildings  de- 
partment leaders  privileged  treat- 
ment in  order  to  keep  the  building 
maintained.  Officials  in  the  electric 
bureau  claimed  the  store's  meat 
sheer  was  defective  when  the  store 
manager  refused  to  give  them  liquor 
and  cigarettes.  When  a  worker  broke 
his  arm,  the  radiologist  at  the  hos- 
pital said  his  X  rays  would  be  ready 
in  twenty  minutes  if  the  store  would 
just  give  him  four  legs  of  pork; 
otherwise,  it  would  take  four  hours. 

Some  abuses  are  not  exactly  cor- 
rupt, simply  institutionalized  un- 
fairness. Our  university  had  some 
twenty  cars  and  forty  drivers.  Ad- 
ministrative types  could  call  for  a 
car  whenever  they  needed  one,  while 
teachers  and  students  couldn't  use 
one  even  in  a  dire  emergency.  A 
student  paper  praised  a  friend  for 
locating  a  wooden  cart  and  hauling 
another  friend  to  the  hospital  thirty 
blocks  away  for  an  immediate  ap- 
pendectomy; using  a  car  from  the 
university  was  so  far  beyond  the 
realm  of  imagination  that  no  one 
even  dreamed  of  asking. 


HE  MOST  disastrous  result 

I of  widespread  "backdoor- 
ism" is  the  attitude  toward 
work  it  has  created.  Most 
of  us  suppose  the  Chinese  are  very 
hard-working,  and  indeed,  in  this 


country  and  Hong  Kong,  they  are.  j 
But  this  is  not  true  in  the  People's 
Republic.  In  fact,  getting  a  soft  job 
and  doing  as  little  as  possible  are 
the  universal  ambitions.  Working 
hard  was  criticized  as  bourgeois 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  and 
though  it  is  officially  encouraged 
today,  it  is  considered  an  imposi- 
tion. When  people  see  party  mem- 
bers and  bureaucrats  doing  next  to 
nothing  while  living  in  the  best  I 
apartments,  eating  the  best  food,  j 
getting  the  best  cloth  and  taking  it 
to  the  best  tailors  (even  we  learned 
to  tell  a  "leader"  four  blocks  away), 
and  sending  their  kids  to  the  best 
schools,  they  tend  to  get  upset.  Un- 
able to  express  dissatisfaction,  they 
simply  do  less  work.  We  were  told 
many  times  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  nationwide  unorganized  slow- 
down strike  constantly  in  progress. 
(Needless  to  say.  the  so-called  unions 
do  nothing  but  collect  dues  from 
members  and  provide  jobs  for  the 
union  bureaucrats.) 

Our  students  dreaded  the  idea  of 
becoming  high  school  teachers  be- 
cause of  the  work  load;  we  were 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  load  was 
only  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a 
week.  University  teachers  taught 
only  two  to  eight  hours,  with  four 
about  average  and  eight  considered 
quite  excessive.  I  had  a  weekly  class 
of  young  teachers  who  complained 
that  I  was  asking  them  to  read  too 
much;  I  questioned  each  one  indi- 
vidually about  how  much  time  he 
or  she  spent  on  the  job.  The  highest 
figure  came  from  a  girl  who  hved 
off  campus  and  had  to  ride  her  bike 
to  and  from  classes;  counting  this 
commuting  time,  all  preparation 
time,  teaching  and  paper-grading 
time,  meetings,  and  pohtical  study, 
her  work  week  came  to  twenty-four 
hours.  The  average  was  about  eigh- 
teen. When  confronted  with  these 
figures,  the  students  reluctantly  con- 
ceded they  probably  could  read  sixty 
pages  a  week  for  me,  and  they  did, 
surprising  themselves  in  the  process. 

The  state's  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  city  people  leads  to  a 
great  amount  of  /mi/eremployment. 
One  girl,  assigned  to  the  foreign 
languages  department  by  the  state, 
had  the  job  of  getting  the  People's 


Daily  from  the  administration  build- 
ing two  hundred  yards  away,  writing 
subscribers'  names  on  the  copies, 
and  putting  them  in  a  drawer — aU 
of  which  might  have  taken  two 
hours  a  week;  yet  she  was  paid 
nearly  as  much  as  a  factor\'  worker 
or  professor. 

The  overwhelming  worry-  in  stu- 
dents" lives  is  their  future  job  assign- 
ment. They  might  be  allowed  to  do 
graduate  work,  teach  in  the  univer- 
sity— perhaps  in  another  department 
such  as  historv'  or  physics — or  they 
might  become  high  school  teachers, 
business  interpreters,  or  translators. 
The  students  are  never  consulted 
about  their  interests  or  desires.  The 
theory  is  that  one  should  serve  the 
state  in  whatever  capacity  the  state 
wishes.  This  means  giving  the 
cushiest  jobs  to  party  members  and 
their  friends,  those  who  have  ser\ed 
the  party,  even  though,  in  a  univer- 
sity, "service"  means  little  more 
than  kowtowing  to  leaders  and  in- 
forming on  one's  fellows. 

For  society  as  a  whole,  the  result 
is  bus  drivers  who  wish  they  were 
postal  clerks,  electricians  who  wish 
they  were  metal  workers,  loom  oper- 
ators who  wish  they  were  on  a  con- 
struction gang,  and  shop  clerks  who 
wish  they  were  bus  drivers — and  so 
treat  customers  nastily.  Since  the 
students  know  that  their  interests 
and  abilities  are  irrelevant  to  those 
who  make  job  assignments,  they  keep 
their  inchnations  a  secret  even  from 
their  best  friends.  They  fear  that 
word  might  reach  "the  leaders" 
somehow,  ruining  their  small  hope 
of  getting  a  congenial  posting  by 
sheer  luck.  And  their  chances  would 
have  been  ruined,  too,  for  just 
having  an  inclination  is  dangerous. 
Thus  the  innocent  question.  "What 
do  you  want  to  do?"  is.  in  China,  a 
loaded  gun  pressed  against  the  tem- 
ple; the  wan.-  foreigner  doesn't  ask 
it  in  groups  or  of  students  who  don't 
trust  him.  With  great  sighs  and  usu- 
ally in  a  whisper,  students  would 
tell  us  their  hopes  and  dreams,  ob- 
viously relieved  to  tell  someone. 

There's  a  new  slogan  in  China 
now:  "Be  Red  and  Expert.''  If  some 
way  can  be  found  to  implement  this 
slogan  by  recruiting  the  brightest 
and  most  decent  people  into  the  bu- 
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rm  a  chemical  industry  engineer 
in  charge  of  my  plant's  air  quality. 
We  breathe  that  air.  You  can  be  sure 
1  keep  it  clean!' 


Tom  Meal,  Process  Control 
Coordinator  for  a  major  chemical 
company,  with  his  daughter 
Kimberly  in  their  backyard. 

"M 

I   ly  plant  is  just  a  couple 
of  miles  from  my  home,  and  it's  a 
real  success  story. 

"It  was  designed  from  the 
ground  up  to  control  pollution.  My 
job  is  to  see  that  it  does  what  it's 
supposed  to  do.  And  there  are 
10,000  other  people  like  me 
throughout  the  chemical 
industry— specialists  whose  main 
job  is  protecting  the  environment. 

The  manufacturing  pro- 
cess I  supervise  has  elaborate 
controls  that,  first  of  all,  minimize 
waste  products.  Then  we  have  a 
flare  system  to  convert  potential 
hydrocarbon  emissions  back  to 
their  basic  components  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water— the  ingredi- 
ents in  soda  pop. 

"So  the  air  around  here  is 
really  clean. 

"And  that's  how  we  planned 
it.  We've  invested  millions  in  pollu- 
tion control,  just  as  other  com- 
panies in  the  chemical  industry 
have  done.  In  fact,  the  total  comes 
to  over  $8  billion. 

"It's  paying  off,  too.  At  one 
company  I  know,  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitators help  reduce  fly  ash 
emissions  by  nearly  100%.  That's 
the  kind  of  success  that  helps  us 
all  breathe  a  little  easier." 

Rr  a  booklet  that  tells  how 
we're  protecting  people  and  the 
environment,  write  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Dept.  MH204 
Box  363,  Beltsville,  MD  20705. 


America's 
Chemical  Industry 
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reaucracy,  there's  hope  for  China's 
future.  But  in  the  current  cynical 
chmate,  this  seems  unHkely.  People 
snigger  when  they  hear  the  phrase 
"Serve  the  people." 


-^^j^  ou  WILL   have  guessed 


that  we  did  not  like  it  in 
V  China,  and  you  are  right. 
H  I  may  have  missed  some 
good  things,  but  I  didn't  just  make 
up  or  misperceive  the  bad  things  I 
saw  and  heard.  At  this  time  in  their 
history,  the  Chinese  are  simply  not 
treating  each  other  well,  and  any- 
one living  perceptively  among  them 
will  soon  discover  this  fact.  Without 
trust-'-between  governors  and  gov- 
erned, buyers  and  sellers,  friend  and 
friend — happiness  can  only  be  found 
in  moments  of  dreamy  forgetfulness 
grounded  in  nothing,  and  when  the 
entire  superstructure  of  a  society 
treats  individuals  as  "masses"  with- 
out individual  value,  the  individual, 
no  matter  how  tough,  begins  to  feel 
he  has  no  value,  certainly  none  he 
can  consider  his  own  and  not  the 
property  of  the  state.  Finally,  with 
so  little  personal  freedom  it  is  un- 
utterably difficult  for  a  person  to 
discover  what  his  potential  might 
be,  let  alone  fulfill  it  in  the  service 
of  the  state>  It  is  the  policies  of 
control,  in  short,  that  make  the 
control  necessary,  and  by  exercising 
it  so  encompassingly,  the  govern- 
ment cheats  itself  of  the  abilities  of 
its  own  people  while  it  cheats  peo- 
ple out  of  their  abilities. 

We  went  to  China  half  wanting 
to  find  a  place  to  live  till  we  died. 
We  went  with  hoping  minds,  not 
just  open  ones,  and  we  found  a 
people  desperately  crippled  by  their 
environment.  Tiiose  who  were  most 
decent  were  nioNt  trampled  upon, 
those  most  honi  t.  most  tricked. 
Imagination  was  utfocated,  intel- 
ligence encumbered  with  slogans. 
Bare  survival,  menu  '  far  more  than 
physical,  filled  the  hrn/on.  In  many 
ways,  we  were  oursel  cs  crippled  in 
turn.  Whatever  we  had  of  faith  in 
human  nature  or  of  hope  for  a  hu- 
mane future  is  far,  far  dimmer  now. 
Our  lives  have  been  ripped  raggedly 
in  half. 

It  might  be  argued  that  I  have 


not  taken  sufficient  account  of 
China's  being  a  poor  country.  Let 
me  say  that  we  went  to  China  after 
more  than  two  years  in  Egypt,  a 
country  more  overpopulated  and 
much  poorer  in  natural  resources 
and  arable  land  than  China,  but 
whose  poverty-blasted  people  are 
full  of  laughter,  love,  trust,  hospi- 
tality, warmth,  friendship,  and  hope. 
We  spent  two  years  in  by  far  the 
most  backward  corner  of  Franco's 
Spain,  Galicia,  where  beggars 
wrapped  in  newspapers  slept  on  ca- 
thedral steps.  My  wife,  Susan,  lived 
for  two  years  in  Bolivia,  the  poorest 
country  in  South  America,  among 
Indians  not  even  considered  offi- 
cially human  until  1952,  whose  diet 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  boiled 
potatoes.  We  have  seen  poor  coun- 
tries. China  is  more  than  poor. 

Tourists  and  people  who  go  to 
China  to  study  for  short  periods  are 
certain  to  mention  how  polite  the 
Chinese  are.  They  don't  realize  that 
rudeness  to  a  foreigner  would  be  an 
offense  serious  enough  to  cost  the 
perpetrator  his  job — which,  since  it 
involves  dealing  with  foreigners,  is 
a  privileged  and  enviable  position. 
People  who  see  and  talk  to  foreign- 
ers are  chosen  with  great  care.  The 
casual  visitor  probably  does  not  per- 
ceive that  the  Chinese  treat  each 
other  with  a  sullen  discourtesy  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  Shop  clerks  are 
legendary. 

One  serious  drawback  to  the  anti- 
Confucian  campaign  is  that  old  peo- 
ple get  little  respect.  On  buses,  a 
young  person  might  give  up  his  seat 
to  us  foreigners  or  even — I  saw  this 
once — to  a  woman  carrying  a  baby, 
but  never  to  an  old  man.  Old  people 
often  get  shoved  aside  in  the  mad 
scrambles  that  occur  at  bus  stops; 
they  wait  patiently  for  the  next  bus, 
their  heads  down.  Old  folks  are 
called,  in  fact,  the  "waiting-for- 
death  group,"  a  black-humorous 
play  on  the  phrase  for  unemployed 
youth,  the  "waiting-for-jobs  group." 
Lack  of  common  courtesy  has  af- 
fected productivity,  too,  causing 
fights  in  factories.  The  government 
now  has  a  politeness  campaign  in 
full  swing,  but  it  isn't  catching  on 
among  young  people,  who  happily 
threw  out  all  the  polite  forms  of 


address  during  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion. PoUteness  was  "decadent"  then; 
now  it"s  just  old-fashioned. 

You  have  to  shop  in  Chinese 
shops,  ride  the  buses,  and  speak  a 
little  Chinese  before  you  realize  how 
much  rudeness  a  person  puts  up 
with  everv'  day.  Most  visitors  don't 
see  or  hear  any  of  this.  Diplomats, 
especially  those  who  speak  the  lan- 
guage, might  see  more,  but  they  are 
required  to  live  in  foreigners-only 
compounds,  are  stationed  in  Shang- 
hai and  Peking,  and  are  restricted 
in  their  contact  with  average  Chi- 
nese. Besides,  it  is  their  job  to  be 
diplomatic.  Journalists  are  based  in 
one  of  the  three  major  cities,  where, 
as  I  have  hinted,  life  is  very  differ- 
ent: the  "average"  person  in  Shang- 
hai is  not  at  all  an  average  Chinese. 
On  their  trips  to  other  areas,  jour- 
nalists are  only  a  bit  better  off  than 
tourists.  Of  course  they  are  more 
perceptive,  but  they  are  also  watched 
more  closely.  And  all  observers 
know  that  if  they  are  too  critical, 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  return. 

We  have  no  wish  to  return.  Yes, 
we  miss  our  friends,  and  it  is  sicken- 
ing to  know  positively  that  they  will 
never  again  tell  us,  as  they  used  to, 
how  they  feel,  what  they  are  think- 
ing, and  what  is  happening  to  them. 
They  were  warned  by  their  leaders 
not  to  become  too  close  to  us.  Those 
who  did  are  suffering  for  it  now  and 
will  continue  to  suffer  for  it.  They 
are  courageous  people  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  through  some  bu- 
reaucratic quirk  one  of  them  will  be 
j  allowed  someday  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica for  advanced  study  or  an  inter- 
preter's post.  The  chances  are  slim. 

I  have  depicted  the  average  Chi- 
nese as  beset  with  overwhelming 
obstacles  and  frustrations  at  almost 
every  point  along  the  jagged  line  of 
his  existence,  and  it  will  be  thought 
that  I  have  exaggerated.  I  am  w^ill- 
ing  to  concede  that  life  in  certain 
other  parts  of  the  country  is.  at  least 
physically,  somewhat  better  than  in 
Zhengzhou.  At  the  same  time,  I 
know  that  in  those  vast  areas  of  the 
countr\-  totally  closed  to  visitors, 
conditions  are  even  worse.  Henan 
Province.  I  would  guess,  is  below 
average,  Zhengzhou  about  average. 
Life  on  the  North  China  Plain  could 
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never  have  been,  never  could  be, 
free  and  easy.  But  the  amount  of  ' 
eflfort  being  made  by  a  gigantic, 
gluttonous,  and  self-serving  bureau- 
cracy to  alleviate  the  suffering  there 
is  appallingly  minute,  and  the  men- 
tal suffering  it  causes  far  outweighs 
any  physical  suffering  it  softens.  No. 
people  are  not  happy  and  have  little 
hope  of  being  happy. 

Far  from  exaggerating.  I  have  , 
omitted  much  pain.  I  haven't  told  a 
hundred  stories  because  their  tellers 
could  be  traced  by  their  circum- 
stances and  punished.  I  haven't  j 
spoken  of  the  dull  and  lusterless 
eyes  of  the  people  in  the  streets,  | 
such  a  contrast  to  the  eyes  of  Hong 
Kong;  nor  of  people  penned  like 
cattle  behind  gates  until  the  train 
arrives,  so  they  must  stampede  like 
mad  bulls  with  all  their  baggage 
several  hundred  yards  to  catch  it 
before  it  leaves,  all  to  sit  on  hard 
wooden  benches  while  their  leaders 
ride  in  "soft  bed"  compartments 
with  cushions  and  tea,  seats  re- 
served; nor  of  the  scrapes  on  chil- 
dren's knees  unhealed  from  April 
till  September,  festering  and  sore; 
nor  of  the  darker  follies  of  medicine 
and  education;  nor  of  the  bone- 
gaunt,  nearly  naked  beggar  picking, 
with  an  eager  finger,  at  the  pink 
along  a  watermelon  rind  he  has 
rescued  from  the  gutter.  Far  from 
being  hyperbole,  this  account  barely 
begins  to  describe  the  brutality  of 
daily  life  in  China. 

And  yet  the  Chinese,  some  of 
them  at  least,  among  the  old  guard, 
the  middle-aged,  and  the  young, 
still  maintain  a  kind  of  faith,  pure, 
simple,  and  touching.  It  comes  from 
Marx,  who  believed  in  the  inevitable 
progress  of  history  toward  some- 
thing better  and  more  just.  The  Chi- 
nese know  they  don't  have  it,  know 
it  is  a  long  way  off,  but  they  believe, 
some  of  them,  that  it  will  come,  if 
not  to  them,  then  to  their  children 
or  to  their  children's  children  or,  at 
last,  to  some  faraway  millennial  and 
smiling  child  of  the  future. 

I  have  no  more  faith  in  progress, 
but,  as  I  wish  the  world  well,  I  wish 
the  Chinese  well  and  hope  against 
all  evidence  that  their  faith,  the  only 
strength  they  have  to  cling  to,  is 
one  day  justified.  □ 
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Experience  the  taste  that  experience  created . 
Old  Bushnnills. Since  1608. 
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Examine  the  ^vidence.  Our 
filter  is  recessed  o^^arter-inch. 

It  keeps  your  lipg:;from 
touching  the  tar  tha^^builds  up 
on  the  tip.  Flush  filters  can't 
do  this.  Therein  lies  the -reason 
Parliament  Lights  are  sd 
tastefully  light. 

Case  closed.  All  adjourn  for 
a  brief  recess. 


>en  and  shut  case. 


nly  Parliament  Lights  has 
the  famous  recessed  filter. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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CONFESSIONS 
OFA  BLUE-CHIP  BLACK 

by  Roger  Wilkins 

?ayt  I 

TECHNICOLOR  PADDY 


EARLY  in  the  spring  of  1932 — six  months  after 
Earl's  brother,  Roy,  left  Kansas  City  to  go 
to  New  York  to  join  the  national  staff  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
)f  Colored  People,  and  eight  months  before  Franklin 
loosevelt  was  elected  president  for  the  first  time — 
lav\  and  Helen  Wilkins  had  the  first  and  only  child 
o  be  born  of  their  union.  I  was  born  in  a  little 
egregated  hospital  in  Kansas  City  called  Phillis 
Vheatley.  The  first  time  my  mother  saw  me,  she 
Tied.  My  head  was  too  long  and  my  color,  she 
hought,  was  blue. 

My  parents  never  talked  about  slavery  or  my  an- 
cestors. Images  of  Africa  were  images  of  backward- 
less  and  savagery.  Once,  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
said  to  my  mother  after  a  friend  of  my  parents  left 
he  house:  "Mr.  Bledsoe  is  black,  isn't  he,  mama." 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed.  "Never  say  anybody  is  black, 
rhat's  a  terrible  thing  to  say." 

Next  time  Mr.  Bledsoe  came  to  the  house,  I  com- 
nented,  "Mama,  Mr.  Bledsoe  is  navy  blue." 

When  I  was  two  years  old  and  my  father  was  in 
he  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  he  wrote  me  a  letter, 
vhich  I  obviously  couldn't  read,  but  which  tells  a 
3t  about  how  he  planned  to  raise  his  Negro  son. 


Friday,  March  22,  1934 

Dear  Roger — 

Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  having  reached 
your  second  birthday.  Your  infancy  is  now  past 
and  it  is  now  that  you  should  begin  to  turn  your 
thoughts  upon  those  achievements  which  are  ex- 
pected of  a  brilliant  young  gentleman  well  on  his 
way  to  manhood. 

During  the  next  year,  you  shoidd  learn  the  al- 
phabet; you  should  learn  certain  French  and  Eng- 
lish idioms  which  are  a  part  of  every  cultivated 
person's  vocabulary:  you  should  gain  complete 
control  of  those  natural  functions  which,  uncon- 
trolled, are  a  source  of  worry  and  embarrassment 
to  even  the  best  of  grandmothers:  you  should  learn 
how  to  handle  table  silver  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  eat  gracefully  and  conventionally:  and  you 
shoidd  learn  the  fundamental  rules  of  social  living 
— politeness,  courtesy,  consideration  for  others, 
and  the  rest. 

This  should  not  be  difficult  for  you.  Yon  have 
the  best  and  most  patient  of  mothers  in  your  ster- 
ling grandmother  and  your  excellent  mother.  Great 
things  are  expected  of  you.  Never,  never  forget 
that. 

Love, 

Your  Father 
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We  lived  in  a  neat  little  stucco  house  on  a  hill  in 
a  small  Negro  section  called  Roundtop.  I  had  no 
sense  of  being  poor  or  of  any  anxiety  about  money. 
At  our  house,  not  only  was  there  food  and  furni- 
ture and  all  the  rest,  there  was  even  a  baby  grand 
piano  that  my  mother  would  play  sometimes.  And 
there  was  a  cleaning  lady,  Mrs.  Turner,  who  came 
every  week. 

When  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  school,  the 
board  of  education  provided  us  with  a  big  yellow 
bus,  which  carried  us  past  four  or  five  perfectly  fine 
schools  down  to  the  middle  of  the  large  Negro  com- 
munity, to  a  very  old  school  called  Crispus  Attucks. 
I  have  no  memories  of  those  bus  rides  except  for 
my  resentment  of  the  selfishness  of  the  whites  who 
wouldn't  let  us  share  those  newer-looking  schools 
near  to  home. 

My  father  came  home  when  I  was  four  and  died 
when  I  was  almost  nine.  He  exuded  authority.  He 
thought  the  women  hadn't  been  sufficiently  firm  with 
me,  so  he  instituted  a  spanking  program  with  that 
same  hard  hairbrush  that  my  grandmother  had  used 
so  much  to  try  to  insure  that  I  didn't  have  "nigger- 
looking"  hair. 

AFTER  my  father's  death,  the  family  moved 
to  New  York.  Our  apartment  was  in  that 
legendary  uptown  area  called  Sugar  Hill, 
where  blacks  who  had  it  made  were  said  to 
live  the  sweet  life.  I  lived  with  my  mother,  my  grand- 
mother, and  my  mother's  youngest  sister,  Zelma.  My 
Uncle  Roy  and  his  wife,  Minnie,  a  New  York  social 


worker,  lived  on  the  same  floor.  My  Aunt  Marvel 
and  her  husband,  Cecil,  lived  one  floor  down. 

As  life  in  New  York  settled  into  a  routine,  my  life 
came  to  be  dominated  by  four  women:  my  mother, 

This  article  is  adapted  from  A  Man's  Life:  An  Autobiog- 
raphy by  Roger  Wilkiiis,  to  be  published  by  Simon  and 
Schuster  in  June. 


her  sisters,  and  her  mother.  Nobody  else  had  any 
children,  so  everybody  concentrated  on  me. 

Just  outside  our  door  were  the  Harlem  streets, 
even  if  many  claimed  they  lived  "on  the  Hill"  or  in 
"Washington  Heights."  Cunning,  toughness,  and  ath- 
letic ability  were  valued  on  the  street,  as  was  the 
necessary  intellect  to  play  the  Dozens.  The  Dozens 
was  a  simple  game.  Each  of  two  participants  insulted 
the  other's  parent — usually  the  mother  and  usually 
in  a  sexual  way  suggesting  that  the  speaker  had  per- 
sonal and  exquisite  knowledge  of  her  sexuality.  In- 
sults were  traded  before  all  of  the  assembled  peers 
until  one  party  was  clearly  bested — either  because 
he  had  run  out  of  things  to  say  or  had  been  so  mas- 
sively insulted  that  he  burst  into  tears.  In  a  matri- 
archal society,  for  prepubescent  boys  the  Dozens  was 
a  very  risky  game  of  psychic  chicken.  It  proceeded, 
usually  in  rhyme,  often  like  this: 

1.  Saw  Sally  [the  other's  mother]  last  night. 

2.  Miist've  been  when  sweet  Sue  [^I's  mother] 
was  feedin'  me  her  tasty  yams. 

1 .  Yo'  momi7ia  got  yams  up  her  asshole. 

2.  Yo  momma's  pussy  got  yams  and  cup  cakes. 
Fucked  her  ass  and  face  all  over  the  Great  Lakes. 

(The  audience  responds  to  each  escalation — 
oohooie  .  .  .  uuhhmph! — indicating  each  time  that 
the  psychic  ante  has  just  been  raised  a  little  bit 
higher.) 

1 .  Fucked  yo'  momma  on  the  ice 
Baby  came  out  shootin'  dice. 

(Main  rhymes  arc  in  the  oral  literature  and 
many  conicsis  rest  simply  on  who  has  the  greatest 
nerve  caul  the  best  nwiiuiry.) 

2.  Fucked  yo'  tnomma  'tween  two  trees 
Baby  canw  out  with  black  rusty  knees. 

1.  Now  yo'  daddy  .  .  . 

(There  are  clear  rules,  and  a  dead  parent  is  out 
of  bounds.) 

2.  .  .  .  wait  a  minute,  motherfucka,  my  daddy's 
dead,  now  watch  yo'  fuckin'  self  .  .  . 

1 .  Oh.  man.  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  know  .  .  .  man, 
I  didn't  mean  noihin'.  .  . 

Sometime  early  in  1943  my  mother's  work  with 
the  YMCA  took  her  to  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
where  she  made  a  speech  and  met  a  forty-four-year- 
old  bachelor  doctor  who  looked  like  a  white  man. 
He  had  light  skin,  green  eyes,  and  "good  hair" — 
that  is,  hair  that  was  as  straight  and  as  flat  as  white 
people's  hair.  He  looked  so  like  a  white  person  that 
he  could  have  passed  for  white.  There  was  much 
talk  about  people  who  had  passed.  They  were  gen- 
erally deemed  to  be  bad  people,  for  they  were  not 
simply  selfish,  but  also  cruel  to  those  whom  they  left 
behind.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who  could  pass, 
but  did  not,  were  respected. 

My  mother  remarried  in  October  1943,  and  soon 
I  was  once  more  on  a  train  with  my  grandmother, 
heading  toward  Grand  Rapids  and  my  new  home. 
This  train  also  took  me,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  beyond 
the  last  point  in  my  life  when  I  would  feel  totally  at 
peace  with  my  blackness. 
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MY  NEW  HOME  was  in  the  north  end  of 
Grand  Rapids,  a  completely  white  neigh- 
borhood. This  would  be  the  place  I  would 
henceforth  think  of  as  home.  And  it  would 
le  the  place  where  I  would  become  more  Midwest- 
mer  than  Harlemite,  more  American  than  black, 
nd  more  complex  than  was  comfortable  or  neces- 
ary  for  the  middle-class  conformity  that  my  mother 
,ad  in  mind  for  me. 

Grand  Rapids  was  pretty  single-family  houses  and 
reen  spaces.  The  houses  looked  like  those  in  Look 
lagazine  or  in  Lije.  You  could  believe,  and  I  did, 
lat  there  was  happiness  inside.  To  me,  back  then, 
le  people  seemed  to  belong  to  the  houses  as  the 
ouses  belonged  to  the  land,  and  all  of  it  had  to  do 
'ith  being  white.  They  moved  and  walked  and  talked 
s  if  the  place,  the  country,  and  the  houses  were 
leirs,  and  I  envied  them. 

I  spent  the  first  few  weeks  exploring  Grand  Rap- 
is  on  a  new  bike  my  stepfather  had  bought  for  me. 
"he  people  I  passed  would  look  back  at  me  with 
itense  and  sometimes  puzzled  looks  on  their  faces 
s  I  pedaled  by.  Nobody  waved  or  even  smiled.  They 
ist  stopped  what  they  were  doing  to  stand  and  look. 
lS  soon  as  I  saw  them  looking,  I  would  look  for- 
ard  and  keep  on  riding. 

One  day  I  rode  for  miles,  down  and  up  and  down 
gain.  I  was  past  Grand  Rapids'  squatty  little  down- 
)wn,  and  farther  south  until  I  began  to  see  some 
egro  people.  There  were  black  men  and  women 
ad  some  girls,  but  it  was  the  boys  I  was  looking 
)r.  Then  I  saw  a  group:  four  of  them.  They  were 
Dout  my  age,  and  they  were  dark.  Though  their 
othes  were  not  as  sharp  as  the  boys'  in  the  Harlem 
alley,  they  were  old,  and  I  took  the  look  of  pov- 
ty  and  the  deep  darkness  of  their  faces  to  mean 
lat  they  were  like  the  hard  boys  of  Harlem. 

One  of  them  spotted  me  riding  toward  them  and 
Dinted.  "Hey,  lookit  that  bigole  skinny  bike,"  he 
lid.  Then  they  all  looked  at  my  bike  and  at  me. 
couldn't  see  expressions  on  their  faces;  only  the 
ackness  and  the  coarseness  of  their  clothes.  Be- 
»re  any  of  the  rest  of  them  had  a  chance  to  say 
lything,  I  stood  up  on  the  pedals  and  wheeled  the 
ke  in  a  U-turn  and  headed  back  on  up  toward  the 
)rth  end  of  town.  It  took  miles  for  the  terror  to 
lally  subside. 

Farther  on  toward  home,  there  was  a  large  ath- 
tic  field.  As  I  neared  the  field,  I  could  see  some 
rge  boys  in  shorts  moving  determinedly  around  a 

;  'Otball.  When  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  that  over- 
oked  the  field,  I  stopped  and  stood,  one  foot  on  the 

i  ound  and  one  leg  hanging  over  the  crossbar,  star- 

I  g  down  at  them.  All  the  boys  were  white  and  big 
id  old — sixteen  to  eighteen.  I  had  never  seen  a  foot- 

1  ill  workout  before,  and  I  was  fascinated.  I  com- 
etely  forgot  everything  about  color,  theirs  or  mine. 
Then  one  of  them  saw  me.  He  pointed  and  said, 
-ook,  there's  the  little  coon  watching  us." 
I  wanted  to  be  invisible.  I  was  horrified.  My  heart 
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pounded,  and  my  arms  and  my  legs  shook,  but  I 
managed  to  get  back  on  my  bike  and  ride  home. 

The  first  white  friend  I  made  was  named  Jerry 
Schild.  On  the  second  day  of  our  acquaintance,  he 
took  me  to  his  house,  above  a  store  run  by  his  par- 
ents. I  met  his  three  younger  siblings,  including  a 
very  little  one  toddling  around  in  bare  feet  and  a 
soiled  diaper. 

While  Jerry  changed  the  baby,  I  looked  around 
the  place.  It  was  cheap,  all  chintz  and  linoleum.  The 
two  soft  pieces  of  furniture,  a  couch  and  an  over- 
stuffed chair,  had  gaping  holes  and  were  hemor- 
rhaging their  fillings.  And  there  were  an  awful  lot  of 
empty  brown  beer  bottles  sitting  around,  both  in  the 
kitchen  and  out  on  the  back  porch.  While  the  place 
was  not  dirty,  it  made  me  very  sad.  Jerry  and  his 
family  were  poor  in  a  way  I  had  never  seen  people 
be  poor  before,  in  Kansas  City  or  even  in  Harlem. 

Jerry's  father  wasn't  there  that  day  and  Jerry  didn't 
mention  him.  But  later  in  the  week,  when  I  went  to 
call  for  Jerry,  I  saw  him.  I  yelled  for  Jerry  from 
downstairs  in  the  back  and  his  father  came  to  the 
railing  of  the  porch  on  the  second  floor.  He  was  a 
skinny  man  in  overalls  with  the  bib  hanging  down 
crookedly  because  it  was  fastened  only  on  the  shoul- 
der. His  face  was  narrow  and  wrinkled  and  his  eyes 
were  set  deep  in  dark  hollows.  He  had  a  beer  bottle 
in  his  hand  and  he  looked  down  at  me.  "Jerry  ain't 
here,"  he  said.  He  turned  away  and  went  back  inside. 

One  day  our  front  doorbell  rang  and  I  could  hear 
my  mother's  troubled  exclamation,  "Jerry!  What's 
wrong?"  Jerry  was  crying  so  hard  he  could  hardly 
talk.  "My  father  says  I  can't  play  with  you  anymore 
because  you're  not  good  enough  for  us." 
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CRESTON  mcH  SCHOOL,  which  served  all  the 
children  from  the  north  end  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, was  all  white  and  middle-class.  Nobody 
talked  to  me  that  first  day,  but  I  was  no- 
ticed. When  I  left  school  at  the  end  of  the  day  I 
found  my  bike  leaning  up  against  the  fence  where 
I  had  left  it,  with  a  huge  glob  of  slimy  spit  on  my 
shaggy  saddle  cover.  People  passed  by  on  their  way 
home  and  looked  at  me  and  the  spit.  I  felt  a  hollow- 
ness  behind  by  eyes,  but  I  didn't  cry.  I  just  got  on 
the  bike,  stood  up  on  the  pedals,  and  rode  it  home 
without  sitting  down.  And  it  went  that  way  for  about 
the  first  two  weeks.  After  the  third  day,  I  got  rid  of 
the  saddle  cover  because  the  plain  leather  was  a  lot 
easier  to  clean. 

But  the  glacier  began  to  thaw.  One  day  in  class, 
the  freckle-faced  kid  with  the  crewcut  sitting  next 
to  me  was  asking  everybody  for  a  pencil.  And  then 
he,,  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Maybe  you  can  lend  me 
one."  Those  were  the  best  words  I  had  heard  since 
I  first  met  Jerry.  This  kid  had  included  me  in  the 
human  race  in  front  of  everybody.  His  name  was 
Jack  Waltz. 

And  after  a  while  when  the  spitters  had  subsided 
and  I  could  ride  home  sitting  down,  I  began  to  no- 
tice that  little  kids  my  size  were  playing  pickup 
games  in  the  end  zones  of  the  football  field.  It  looked 
interesting,  but  I  didn't  know  anybody  and  didn't 
know  how  they  would  respond  to  me.  So  I  just  rode 
on  by  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  slowing  down  each  day, 
trying  to  screw  up  my  courage  to  go  in. 

But  then  one  day,  I  saw  Jack  Waltz  there.  I  stood 
around  the  edges  of  the  group,  watching.  It  seemed 
that  they  played  forever  without  even  noticing  me, 
but  finally  somebody  had  to  go  home  and  the  sides 
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were  unbalanced.  Somebody  said,  "Let's  ask  him.'' 
As  we  lined  up  for  our  first  huddle,  I  heard  some- 
body on  the  other  side  say,  "I  hope  he  doesn't  have 
a  knife."  One  of  the  guys  on  my  side  asked  me,  "Can 
you  run  the  ball?"  I  said  yes,  so  they  gave  me  the 
ball  and  I  ran  three  quarters  of  the  length  of  the 
field  for  a  touchdown.  And  I  made  other  touchdowns 
and  other  long  runs  before  the  game  was  over.  When 
I  thought  about  it  later  that  night,  I  became  certain 
that  part  of  my  success  was  due  to  the  imaginar\ 
knife  that  was  running  interference  for  me.  But  no 
matter.  By  the  end  of  the  game,  I  had  a  group 
of  friends.  Boys  named  Andy  and  Don  and  Bill 
and  Gene  and  Rich.  We  left  the  field  together  and 
some  of  them  waved  and  yelled,  "See  ya  tomorra, 
Rog." 

And  Don  De  Young,  a  pleasant  round-faced  boy. 
even  lived  quite  near  me.  So,  after  parting  from  ev- 
erybody else,  he  and  I  went  on  together  down  to  the 
corner  of  Coit  and  Knapp.  As  we  parted,  he  sug- 
gested that  we  meet  to  go  to  school  together  the  next 
day.  I  had  longed  for  that  but  I  hadn't  suggested  il 
for  fear  of  a  rebuff  for  overstepping  the  limits  of  m) 
race.  I  had  already  learned  one  of  the  great  tenets 
of  Negro  survival  in  America:  to  live  the  reactive 
life.  It  was  like  the  old  Negro  comedian  who  once 
said.  "When  the  man  asks  how  the  weather  is,  1 
know  nuff  to  look  keerful  at  his  face  "fore  even  1 
look  out  the  window."  So,  I  waited  for  him  to  sug- 
gest it,  and  my  patience  was  rewarded.  I  was  over- 
joyed and  grateful. 

I  didn't  spend  all  my  time  in  the  north  end.  Soor 
after  I  moved  to  Grand  Rapids,  Pop  introduced  me 
to  some  patients  he  had  with  a  son  my  age.  The 
boy's  name  was  Lloyd  Brown,  and  his  father  was  r 
bellman  downtown  at  the  Pantlind  Hotel.  Lloyd  anc 
I  often  rode  bikes  and  played  basketball  in  his  back- 
yard. After  a  while,  my  mother  asked  me  why  1 
never  had  Lloyd  come  out  to  visit  me.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion I  had  dreaded,  but  she  pressed  on.  "After  all." 
she  said,  "  you"ve  had  a  lot  of  meals  at  his  house 
and  it's  rude  not  to  invite  him  back."  I  knew  shal  t 
was  right  and  I  also  hated  the  whole  idea  of  it. 

With  my  friends  in  the  north,  race  was  never  men-  ;:i 
tioned.  Ever.  I  carried  my  race  around  with  me  lik< 
an  open  basket  of  rotten  eggs.  I  knew  I  could  drop  a[ 
one  at  any  moment  and  it  would  explode  with  £  h 
stench  over  everything.  This  was  in  the  days  wher  S( 
the  movies  either  had  no  blacks  at  all  or  featurec  on 
rank  stereotypes  like  Stepin  Fetchit,  and  the  pop-  4 
ular  magazines  like  Life,  Look,  the  Saturday  Eve-  ,•(] 
ning  Post,  and  Colliers  carried  no  stories  about  Ne 
groes,  had  no  ads  depicting  Negroes,  and  generally  t^i, 
gave  the  impression  that  we  did  not  e.xist  in  thii  ;it 
.society.  I  knew  that  my  white  friends,  being  wel 
brought  up.  were  just  too  polite  to  mention  this  dis-  io( 
ability  that  I  had.  And  I  was  grateful  to  them,  bu  ;op 
terrified,  just  the  same,  that  maybe  someday  one  o;  fjf 
them  would  have  the  bad  taste  to  notice  what  I  was, 

It  seemed  to  me  that  my  tenuous  purchase  in  this  ijj 


larger  white  world  depended  on  the  maintenance  be- 
tween me  and  my  friends  in  the  north  end  of  our  un- 
spoken bargain  to  ignore  my  difference,  my  shame, 
and  their  embarrassment.  If  none  of  us  had  to  deal 
with  it,  I  thought,  we  could  all  handle  it.  My  white 
friends  behaved  as  if  they  perceived  the  bargain  ex- 
actly as  I  did.  It  was  a  delicate  equation,  and  I  was 
terrified  that  Lloyd's  presence  in  the  North  End 
would  rip  apart  the  balance. 

I  am  so  ashamed  of  that  shame  now  that  I  cringe 
when  I  write  it.  But  I  understand  that  boy  now  as  he 
could  not  understand  himself  then.  I  was  an  Amer- 
ican boy,  though  I  did  not  fully  comprehend  that 
either.  I  was  fully  shaped  and  formed  by  America, 
where  white  people  had  all  the  power  in  sight,  and 
they  owned  everything  in  sight  except  our  house. 
Their  beauty  was  the  real  beauty;  there  wasn't  any 
other  beauty.  A  real  human  being  had  straight  hair, 
a  white  face,  and  thin  lips.  Other  people,  who  looked 
different,  were  lesser  beings. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  most  black  men  desired  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  white  loins.  No  wonder,  too,  that 
we  thought  that  the  most  beautiful  and  worthy  Negro 
people  were  those  who  looked  most  white.  We  blacks 
used  to  have  a  saying:  "If  you're  white,  you're  all 
right.  If  you're  brown,  stick  around.  If  you're  black, 
stand  back."  I  was  brown. 

It  was  not  that  we  in  my  family  were  direct  vic- 
tims of  racism.  On  the  contrary,  my  stepfather  clear- 
ly had  a  higher  income  than  the  parents  of  most 
students  in  my  high  school.  Unlike  those  of  most  of 
my  contemporaries,  black  and  white,  my  parents  had 
college  degrees.  Within  Grand  Rapids'  tiny  Negro 
community,  they  were  among  the  elite.  The  others 
were  the  lawyer,  the  dentist,  the  undertaker,  and  the 
other  doctor. 

But  that  is  what  made  race  such  exquisite  agony.  I 
did  have  a  sense  that  it  was  unfair  for  poor  Negroes 
to  be  relegated  to  bad  jobs — if  they  had  jobs  at  all 
— and  to  bad  or  miserable  housing,  but  I  didn't  feel 
any  great  sense  of  identity  with  them.  After  all,  the 
poor  blacks  in  New  York  had  also  been  the  hard 
ones:  the  ones  who  tried  to  take  my  money,  to  beat 
me  up,  and  to  keep  me  perpetually  intimidated.  Be- 
sides, I  had  heard  it  intimated  around  my  house  that 
their  behavior,  sexual  and  otherwise,  left  a  good  deal 
to  be  desired 

So  I  thought  that  maybe  they  just  weren't  ready 
for  this  society,  but  that  I  was.  And  it  was  dread- 
fully unfair  for  white  people  to  just  look  at  my  face 
and  lips  and  hair  and  decide  that  I  was  inferior.  By 
being  a  model  student  and  leader,  I  thought  I  was 
demonstrating  how  well  Negroes  could  perform  if 
only  the  handicaps  were  removed  and  they  were  giv- 
en a  chance.  But  deep  down  I  guess  I  was  also  try- 
ing to  demonstrate  that  I  was  not  like  those  ether 
people;  that  I  was  different.  My  message  was  quite 
clear:  I  was  not  nigger.  But  the  world  didn't  seem 
quite  ready  to  make  such  fine  distinctions,  and  it 
was  precisely  that  fact — though  at  the  time  I  could 
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scarcely  even  have  admitted  it  to  myself — that  was 
the  nub  of  the  race  issue  for  me. 

I  would  sometimes  lie  on  my  back  and  stare  up 
at  passing  clouds  and  wonder  why  God  had  played 
a  dirty  trick  by  making  me  a  Negro.  It  all  seemed 
so  random.  So  unfair  to  me.  To  me\  But  in  school 
I  was  gaining  more  friends,  and  the  teachers  respect- 
ed me.  It  got  so  that  I  could  go  for  days  not  think- 
ing very  much  about  being  Negro,  until  something 
made  the  problem  unavoidable. 

One  day  in  history  class,  for  instance,  the  teacher 
asked  each  of  us  to  stand  and  tell  in  turn  where  our 
families  had  originated.  Many  of  the  kids  in  the  class 
were  Dutch  with  names  like  Vander  Jagt,  De  Young, 
and  Ripstra.  My  pal  Andy  was  Scots-Irish.  When 
it  came  my  turn,  I  stood  up  and  burned  with  shame 
and  when  I  could  speak,  I  lied.  And  then  I  was  even 
more  ashamed  because  I  exposed  a  deeper  shame. 
"Some  of  my  family  was  Enghsh,"  I  said — Wilkins 
is  an  English  name — "and  the  rest  of  it  came  from 
•  •  •  Egypt."  Egypt! 


ONE  SATURDAY  evening  after  one  of  our  sand- 
lot  games,  I  went  over  to  Lloyd's.  Hearing 
my  stories,  Lloyd  said  mildly  that  he'd  like 
to  come  up  and  play  some  Saturday.  I  kept 
on  talking,  but  all  the  time  my  mind  was  repeating: 
"Lloyd  wants  to  play.  He  wants  to  come  up  to  the 
North  End  on  Saturday.  Next  Saturday.  Next  Sat- 
urday." I  was  trapped. 

So,  after  the  final  story  about  the  final  lunge,  when 
I  couldn't  put  it  off  any  longer,  I  said,  "Sure.  Why 
not?"  But,  later  in  the  evening,  after  I  had  had  some 
time  to  think,  I  got  Lloyd  alone.  "Say,  look,"  I  said. 
"Those  teams  are  kinda  close,  ya  know.  I  mean,  we 
don't  switch  around.  From  team  to  team.  Or  new 
guys,  ya  know?" 

Lloyd  nodded,  but  he  was  getting  a  funny  look 
on  his  face  .  .  .  part  unbelieving  and  part  hurt.  So  I 
quickly  interjected  before  he  could  say  anything, 
"Naw,  man.  Naw.  Not  hke  you  shouldn't  come  and 
play.  Just  that  we  gotta  have  some  good  reason  for 
you  to  play  on  our  team,  you  dig?" 
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"Yeah,"  Lloyd  said,  his  face  still  puzzled,  but  no 
longer  hurt. 

"Hey,  I  know,"  I  said.  "I  got  it.  We'll  say  you're 
my  cousin.  If  you're  my  cousin,  see,  then  you  gotta 
play.  Nobody  can  say  you  can't  be  on  my  team,  be- 
cause you're  family,  right?" 

'"Oh.  right.  Okay,"  Lloyd  said,  his  face  brighten- 
ing. ''Sure,  well  say  we're  cousins.  Solid." 

I  felt  relieved  as  well.  I  could  have  a  Negro  cous- 
in. It  wasn't  voluntary.  It  wouldn't  be  as  if  I  had 
gone  out  and  made  a  Negro  friend  deliberately.  A 
person  couldn't  help  who  his  cousins  were. 

There  began  to  be  a  cultural  difference  between 
me  and  other  blacks  my  age  too.  Black  street  lan- 
guage had  evolved  since  my  Harlem  days,  and  I  had 
not  kept  pace.  Customs,  attitudes,  and  the  other 
common  social  currencies  of  ever\'day  black  life  had 
evolved  away  from  me.  I  didn't  know  how  to  talk, 
to  banter,  to  move  my  body.  If  I  was  tentative  and 
responsive  in  the  North  End,  where  I  lived,  I  was 
tense,  stiff,  and  awkward  when  I  was  with  my  black 
contemporaries.  One  day  I  was  standing  outside  the 
church  trying,  probably  at  my  mother's  urging,  to 
make  contact.  Conversational  sallies  flew  around  me 
while  I  stood  there  stiff  and  mute,  unable  to  partic- 
ipate. Because  the  language  was  so  foreign  to  me, 
I  understood  little  of  what  was  being  said,  but  I  did 
know  that  the  word  used  for  a  white  was  paddy. 
Then  a  boy  named  Nickerson,  the  one  whom  my 
mother  particularly  wanted  me  to  be  friends  with, 
inclined  his  head  slightly  toward  me  and  said,  to 
whoops  of  laughter,  "technicolor  paddy."  My  feet 
felt  rooted  in  stone,  and  my  head  was  aflame.  I  never 
forgot  that  phrase. 

I  have  rarely  felt  so  alone  as  I  did  that  day  riding 
home  from  church.  Already  partly  excluded  by  my 
white  friends,  I  was  now  almost  completely  alienated 
from  my  own  people  as  well.  But  I  felt  less  uncom- 
fortable and  less  vulnerable  in  the  white  part  of 
town.  It  was  familiar  enough  to  enable  me  to  ward 
off  most  unpleasantness. 

And  then  there  was  the  problem  with  girls.  They 
were  ever>'where,  the  girls.  They  all  had  budding  bo- 
soms, they  all  smelled  pink,  they  all  brushed  against 
the  boys  in  the  hall,  they  were  all  white,  and,  in 
1947-49,  they  were  all  inaccessible. 

There  were  some  things  you  knew  without  ever 
knowing  how  you  knew  them.  You  knew  that  Mis- 
sissippi was  evil  and  dangerous,  that  New  York  was 
east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  west.  And  in  the 
same  way  you  knew  that  white  women  were  the  most 
desirable  and  dangerous  objects  in  the  world.  Blacks 
were  lynched  in  Mississippi  and  such  places  some- 
times just  for  looking  with  the  wrong  expression  at 
white  women.  Blacks  of  a  ver\'  young  age  knew  that 
white  women  of  any  quality  went  with  the  power 
and  style  that  went  with  the  governance  of  Amer- 
ica— though.  God  knows,  we  had  so  much  self-hate 
that  when  a  white  woman  went  with  a  Negro  man, 
we  promptly  decided  that  she  was  trash,  and  we  also 
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figured  that  if  she  would  go  with  him  she  would  gc 
with  any  Negro. 

Nevertheless,  as  my  groin  throbbed  at  fifteen  anc 
sixteen  and  seventeen,  they  were  the  only  ones  there 
One  of  them  would  be  in  the  hallway  opening  hei 
locker  next  to  mine.  Her  blue  sweater  sleeve  woult 
be  pushed  up  to  just  below  the  elbow,  and  as  sh( 
would  reach  high  on  a  shelf  to  stash  away  a  book 
I  would  see  the  tender  dark  hair  against  the  white 
skin  of  her  forearm.  And  I  would  ache  and  want  tc 
touch  that  arm  and  follow  that  body  hair  to  its 
source. 

Some  of  my  friends,  of  course,  did  touch  some  of 
those  girls.  My  friends  and  I  would  talk  about  ath- 
letics and  school  and  their  loves.  But  they  wouldn't 
say  a  word  about  the  dances  and  the  hayrides  they 
went  to. 

I  perceived  they  liked  me  and  accepted  me  as  long 
as  I  moved  aside  when  life's  currents  took  them  to 
where  I  wasn't  supposed  to  be.  I  fit  into  their  ways 
when  they  talked  about  girls,  even  their  personal 
girls.  And.  indeed.  I  fit  into  the  girls'  lives  when  they 
were  talking  about  boys,  most  particularly  their  own 
personal  boys.  Because  I  was  a  boy.  I  had  insight. 
But  I  was  also  Negro,  and  therefore  a  neuter.  So  a 
girl  who  was  ahve  and  sensuous  night  after  night  in 
my  fantasies  would  come  to  me  earnestly  in  the  day 
and  talk  about  Rich  or  Gene  or  Andy.  She  would 
ask  what  he  thought  about  her,  whether  he  hked  to 
dance,  whether,  if  she  invited  him  to  her  house 
for  a  party,  he  would  come.  She  would  tell  me  her 
fears  and  her  yearnings,  never  dreaming  for  an 
instant  that  I  had  yearnings  too  and  that  she  was 
their  object. 

There  may  be  few  more  powerful  obsessions  than 
a  teenage  boy's  fixation  on  a  love  object.  In  my  case 
it  came  down  to  a  thin  brunette  named  Marge  Mc- 
Dowell. She  was  half  a  grade  behind  me.  and  she 
lived  in  a  small  house  on  a  hill.  I  found  excuses 
to  drive  by  it  all  the  time.  I  knew  her  schedule  in 
school,  so  I  could  manage  to  be  in  most  of  the  hall- 
ways she  had  to  use  going  from  class  to  class.  We 
knew  each  other,  and  she  had  once  confided  a  strong 
but  fleeting  yearning  for  my  friend  Rich  Kippen.  I 
thought  about  her  constantly. 

Finally,  late  one  afternoon  after  school,  I  came 
upon  her  alone  in  a  hallway.  "Marge,"  I  blurted, 
"can  I  ask  you  something?" 

She  stopped  and  smiled  and  said,  "Sure.  Roger, 
what?" 

"Well,  I  was  wondering,"  I  said.  "I  mean.  Well, 
would  you  go  to  the  hayride  next  week  with  me." 

Her  jaw  dropped  and  her  eyes  got  huge.  Then  she  [' 
uttered  a  little  shriek  and  turned,  hugging  her  books 
to  her  bosom  the  way  girls  do.  and  fled.  I  writhed 
with  mortification  in  my  bed  that  night  and  for  many 
nights  after. 

In  my  senior  year.  I  was  elected  president  of  the 
Creston  High  School  student  council.  It  was  a  break- 
through of  sorts.  l: 
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Van  II 
BLUE-CHIP  BLACK 


IN  1962,  after  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Michigan  Law  School,  marrying 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  black  lawyer  from 
Cleveland,  and  practicing  international  law  in 
New  York  for  several  years,  I  was  offered  a  job  as 
special  assistant  to  the  head  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  The  administrator,  Fowler 
Hamilton,  suggested  that  I  meet  a  Negro  member  of 
his  staff  to  discuss  my  qualms  about  living  in  Wash- 
ington, which  was  still  regarded  as  a  southern  town. 

Bob  Kitchen  was  a  revelation.  He  was  very  black, 
about  six  feet  tall,  and  almost  forty  years  old.  He 
had  a  round  head,  dark-tinged  eyeballs,  and  was 
dressed  with  a  practiced  elegance.  Brown,  shaggy 
suit,  off-yellow  shirt,  brown-and-green-patterned  silk 
tie  with  matching  handkerchief  flopping  casually  from 
breast  pocket,  and  highly  polished  brown  shoes  all 
reeked  of  money.  Kitchen  moved  into  the  room  with 
a  cool  assurance  I  had  rarely  seen  in  any  Negro, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  white  power. 

Kitchen's  style,  especially  his  verbal  gymnastics, 
seemed  consciously  or  unconsciously  designed  to  send 
a  message  to  the  white  world:  "This  is  not  a  nigger, 
but  rather  a  serious,  educated  man."  I  had  seen  oth- 
er educated  Negroes  use  pretentiously  big  words  and 
complicated  sentence  structures,  but  I  had  never 
seen  it  done  by  anybody  as  smart  as  Kitchen. 

I  was  troubled  by  what  I  perceived — a  Negro  bent 
out  of  shape  by  the  power  and  the  callousness  of 
the  white  world.  I  figured  that  the  way  to  handle 
oneself  was  the  way  I  did  it — straight  on,  no  frills. 
What  I  didn't  understand  was  that  my  particular 
adaptation  to  white  power  was  the  most  grotesque 
of  all.  I  dressed  in  Ivy  League  suits,  shirts,  and  ties. 
Simple,  straight  white  talk  had  become  my  native 
tongue.  I  had  begun  to  know  how  white  people  op- 
erated in  the  world  and  had  begun  to  emulate  them. 
I  had  no  aspirations  that  would  have  seemed  foreign 
to  my  white  contemporaries.  I  had  abdicated  my 
birthright  and  had  become  an  ersatz  white  man. 

But,  of  course,  what  white  people  saw  was  a  well- 
educated,  well-bred,  sensible  Negro  who,  but  for  the 
unfortunate  color  of  his  skin,  was  very  much  like 
them.  I  was  just  the  kind  of  person  they  wanted,  be- 
cause I  was  "ready" — ready  to  face  white  people 
without  embarrassing  "the  race."  I  was  just  the  kind 
of  safe  black  person  white  people  were  beginning  to 
look  for. 

I  worked  at  AID  for  two  years.  Shortly  before  I 
left,  for  an  even  better  job  at  the  Justice  Department 
(ultimately,  assistant  attorney  general),  I  found  my- 
self in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  with  an  inspection  team.  The 
last  two  evenings  we  were  there,  during  the  cocktail 
hour  at  our  hotel,  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had 


ever  seen  sat  and  drank  with  friends  at  another  table. 
She  had  rich  brown  skin,  huge  and  luminous  dark 
eyes,  lush,  thick,  dark-brown  hair,  and  a  fine  figure. 
I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off  her.  She  was  a  glory, 
one  of  nature's  great  treasures.  We  speculated 
on  what  she  might  be — an  actress,  a  model,  an 
heiress,  a  mulatto,  an  Indian,  or  a  well-tanned  white. 

Later,  when  we  boarded  our  Air  India  flight  to 
Bombay,  we  found  out.  She  was  a  tourist-class  flight 
attendant.  I  was  delighted.  I  stared  at  her  as  she 
moved  about  the  cabin,  all  delicate  grace.  I  was  so 
awestruck,  I  could  barely  talk  to  her  when  she  served 
me.  At  first  she  had  just  given  me  a  warm  and  beau- 
tiful smile.  Then — could  I  be  seeing  things? — she 
was  flirting  with  me.  Since  there  wasn't  anything  else 
to  drink,  1  asked  to  buy  some  whiskey,  neat.  Then  I 
found  I  didn't  have  any  East  African  pounds  left. 

"Will  you  take  dollars?"  I  asked. 

"Dollars?"  she  asked.  "Where  did  you  get  dol- 
lars?" 

"In  the  United  States,"  I  answered. 
"When  were  you  there?"  she  asked. 
"Two  weeks  ago,"  I  replied. 
"How  long  were  you  there?" 
"Thirty-two  years,"  I  said. 

Her  eyes  widened  and  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  you're 
an  American.  I  had  no  idea." 

I  was  stunned.  She  had  taken  a  load  off  my  head. 
This  beautiful  woman  hadn't  been  talking  and  flirt- 
ing with  a  Negro,  a  "nigger."  She'd  just  been  talking 
to  a  man,  a  man  whom  she  had  found  attractive.  I 
was  thirty-two  years  old,  and  I  had  never  thought 
of  myself  that  way.  I  had  internalized  the  prevailing 
white  American  definition  of  me  as  a  Negro,  some- 
thing less  than  a  whole  man.  This  woman's  unex- 
pected exclamation  had  ripped  a  veil  off  my  uncon- 
scious mind  and  had  shown  me  how  much  America's 
pervasive  racism  had  crippled  me.  Thanks  to  her,  I 
would  never  be  the  same.  I  became  a  man  in  this 
world  that  night. 

MUCH  OF  the  new  black  thought  settled  in- 
side me  during  the  1960s,  but  rested  there 
alongside  some  lessons  from  white  Amer- 
ica that  couldn't  be  purged.  The  sense  of 
deprivation,  the  sense  of  exclusion,  would  not  go 
away  but  lingered,  like  a  ghost,  from  my  adoles- 
cence. In  the  late  Sixties,  I  had  money,  power,  and 
prestige.  I  certainly  didn't  want  to  be  white  anymore 
— the  movement  had  touched  me  deeply  enough  to 
get  rid  of  that — but  I  had  a  keen  sense  that  some- 
thing was  missing.  Perhaps  it  was  the  ease  and  as- 
surance that  in  so  many  white  people  seemed  to 
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flow  from  the  absolute  knowledge  that  America  was 
their  country. 

One  tangible  aspect  of  that  deprivation  was  white 
women.  By  the  time  I  was  thirty-four.  I  had  been 
with  one  or  t^\o  white  women,  and  I  knew  they 
weren't  magical,  but  the  taboo  against  interracial 
sex  made  it  more  tempting.  Gnawing  memories  of 
adolescent  deprivation  and  the  powerful  images  of 
the  white  goddesses  remained. 

And  so  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1966  during  the 
riot  in  Chicago  that  I  invited  a  tall,  slender  young 
white  woman  with  long  dark  hair  to  my  bed.  She 
was  a  member  of  my  staff  and  had  long  prett\-  legs 
that  looked  wonderful  in  a  miniskirt.  We  were  in 
Chicago  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  hotel,  by 
chance,  not  by  design.  Her  name  was  Mary  and  she 
was  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  and  we  mainly 
talked  that  first  night,  but  it  was  a  beginning. 

'Mar\^  meant  a  lot  of  things  to  me.  There  was  won- 
derful sex.  vouthful.  exuberant,  and  free.  There  was 


her  whiteness  and  the  fact  that  at  twenty-two  she 
wasn't  all  that  much  older  than  the  inaccessible  girls 
from  high  school.  .And  she  came  as  close  to  being  a 
hippie  as  a  government  employee  could  come,  so  she 
reminded  me  of  wonderful  images  I  had  seen  in 
Greenwich  Village  many  years  before — white  girls 
with  long  flowing  hair  walking  with  black  men- 
couples  who  I  imagined  had  the  ripest  and  most 
abandoned  sex. 

By  the  time  Richard  NLxon  won  the  1968  election, 
I  was  ready  to  leave  the  government.  John  Gardner, 
the  former  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
one  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  secretaries  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare,  thought  that  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation would  be  a  good  place  for  me  to  explore.  He 
put  me  in  touch  with  McGeorge  Bundy,  who  by  now 
was  president  of  the  foundation,  and  we  talked.  The 
conversation  went  easily  and  two  jobs  were  offered. 
One  was  in  international  affairs  and  the  other  was 
to  run  the  foundation's  largest  domestic  program 


ROGER  WILKINS 


JULIAN  BOND 


ANDREW  YOUNG 


THEY  ALL  LOOK  ALIKE 

There  are  a  lot  of  little  truisms 
about  racism  that  pass  along  through 
black  culture.  Some  of  them  are  so 
frivolous  that  they  are  funnier  than 
they  are  painful,  while  others  hurt 
both  on  the  surface  and  much  more 
deeply. 

An  example  of  the  first  is 
the  saying  "They  all  look  alike."  I 
remember  once,  for  instance,  ringing 
the  doorbell  of  a  lady's  apartment 
at  an  hour  when  it  was  indiscreet  for 
me  to  be  there.  As  I  was  waiting 
for  the  door  to  opc.i.  somebody  came 
out  of  the  opposite  apartment.  I 
recognized  him.  It  was  Merv  Griffin. 
He  gave  me  a  puzzled  look  and  then 
said,  ""Andy?"  in  a  quizzical  voice.  I 
knew  it  would  be  equally  indiscreet 
for  my  buddy  Andy  Young  to  be  at 
that  place  at  that  time,  so  just  as 


the  door  opened  I  said.  "No,  I'm 
Julian  Bond."  and  then  stepped  inside. 

Much  more  painful  and  destructive 
is  the  knowledge  that  many,  perhaps 
most,  white  people  believe  that  they 
see  and  think  more  clearly  than 
black  people,  and  that  when  there  is 
a  clash  of  opinion  the  white  person 
must  surely  be  correct.  In  1970,  when 
I  was  at  the  Ford  Foundation,  I 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Washington 
Post  about  what  it  was  like  to  be 
one  of  two  blacks  in  a  sea  of  white 
faces  at  the  Gridiron  Club  dinner, 
an  annual  affair  sponsored  by  Wash- 
ington's journalism  elite.  As  a 
courtesy.  I  showed  it  to  my  boss, 
Mac  Bundy.  who  showed  it  to  one 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  trustees. 
Bundy  called  me. 

"Irwin  Miller  savs  that  Julian  Bond 


was  at  that  dinner.  Your  piece  says 
that  he  wasn't.  You'd  better  check 
that,"  Mac  said. 

"Julian  wasn't  there.  Mac,"  I  said. 
"I  didn't  see  him  and  I  checked  the 
guest  list.  He  wasn't  there." 

"Irwin  says  he  was,"  Mac  said. 

"No.  Mac.  he  wasn't  there,"  I  said. 

'"Well,  here's  Irwin,"  Mac  said. 
"You'd  better  talk  to  him." 

"Julian  Bond  was  at  the  dinner," 
Miller  said. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  I  said. 

"I  saw  him,"  Miller  said. 

■"Where  was  he  sitting?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  he  was  sitting  near  me," 
Miller  said,  "  next  to  somebody — I 
can't  quite  remember  who  it  was." 

"Was  he  sitting  next  to  George 
McGovern?  '  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  that's  who  it  was,"  Miller 
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The  program  gave  money  for  programs  in  job  train- 
ng,  inner-city  education,  drug  rehabilitation,  black 
jconomic  development,  and  projects  for  other  Amer- 
can  minorities.  It  sounded  just  right,  and  the  money 
;ounded  fine,  so  I  agreed  to  take  it. 

The  decision  to  go  to  Ford  was  typical  of  the  pat- 
:ern  of  my  life;  it  was  a  mistake  and  probably  an 
i  inevitable  one.  The  Ford  Foundation  was  another 
I  »vay  station  in  the  white  establishment.  At  a  time 
i  when  the  divisions  between  black  and  white  and  be- 
'  :ween  black  and  black  had  never  been  greater,  I 
:hose  to  work  once  more  with  a  white  institution, 
1  decision  that  was  to  do  little  for  my  peace  of  mind. 

There  were  by  now  a  variety  of  strong  and  well- 
developed  strains  of  black  ideology,  each  in  its  own 
way  suggesting  that  blacks  could  survive  in  Amer- 
ca  only  if  they  banded  together  outside,  and  large- 
y  in  opposition  to,  mainstream  white  American  life, 
[nstead  of  turning  away  from  Africa  and  slavery  in 
;hame  as  most  of  the  older  generations  of  blacks 


had  done,  the  younger  generation  was  pulling  it  out 
in  plain  view  and  almost  reveling  in  it. 

The  crippling  imposition  of  the  white  fantasy  up- 
on the  black  psyche  most  enraged  and  infuriated 
me.  I  hadn't  understood  until  the  late  Sixties.  I  had 
bought  the  fantasy  of  white  superiority,  the  notions 
that  my  thick  lips  and  kinky  hair  were  somehow 
inferior  to  the  genetic  legacies  of  Europe.  I  had  been 
ashamed  of  my  skin,  my  genes,  and  myself.  Those 
realizations  and  the  rage  that  flowed  from  them  im- 
pelled me  toward  a  stronger  feeling  of  kinship  with 
other  blacks  than  I  had  ever  experienced  before.  And 
yet  that  closeness  was  more  difficult  to  realize  than 
ever  before,  because  the  new  ideology  carried  with 
it  a  new  hierarchy  of  color  and  social  class.  Once  a 
white  member  of  my  staff  asked  me  where  I  had 
lived  as  a  youngster  in  New  York  and  I  replied,  "In 
Harlem."  A  black  staff  member  interjected,  "Shit, 
he  lived  above  145th  Street,  that's  Sugar  Hill,  not 
Harlem."  When  I  was  young,  I  had  heard  the  older 


HENRY  KISSINGER 


DAVID  FROST 


said.  "He  was  sitting  next  to  George 
McGovern." 

"Vlr.  Miller,"  I  said,  "that  was  me." 

Another  time,  Marion  Javits 
in\  ited  Jean  and  me  to  an  evening 
lor  the  Russian  poet  Yevtushenko 
and  the  Ame/ican  foreign-policy  ex- 
pert Henry  Kissinger.  By  the  time 

got  to  the  Javitses"  Park  Avenue 
apartment,  Yevtushenko  was  just 
leaving,  and  the  party  had  dwindled 
to  a  small  group  sitting  around  the 
living  room,  focused  on  Henry 
Kissinger.  Among  the  guests  were 
Harrison  Salisbury  of  the  Times  and 
his  wife,  Charlotte,  Barbara  Walters, 
Jasper  Johns,  and  the  English  pub- 
hsher  George  Weidenfeld.  As  usual, 
I  was  the  only  black  in  the  room. 
Thanks  largely  to  Charlotte  Salisbury 
and  myself,  the  evening  soon  got 


quite  tense  and  ended  abruptly  over  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  recently 
leaked  administration  memo  advo- 
cating a  "tilt  toward  Pakistan"  in 
its  war  with  India.  In  the  general 
shuffling  toward  the  door,  Kissinger 
and  I  came  face  to  face.  We 
smiled  at  each  other  and  shook  hands. 

"Would  you  take  the  president  a 
message  for  me?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  Kissinger  replied  tentatively. 

"Would  you  tell  him  that  there 
are  some  of  us  who  wish  he  would 
tilt  toward  busing." 

Kissinger  reddened  and  looked 
down  toward  his  shoes.  "Oh,"  he  said 
and  moved  away.  According  to 
Barbara  Walters,  Kissinger  remarked 
later  in  the  cab,  "That  Julian  Bond 
sure  is  a  fiery  guy,  isn't  he?" 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  my  first  day 


at  the  Post,  my  old  friend  Liz  Drew 
took  me  to  Sans  Souci,  the  lunch 
place,  which  had  become  one  of 
the  central  power  rituals  in  Washing- 
ton Liz  and  I  were  catching  up 
on  our  own  gossip  when  Kissinger 
entered,  followed  by  his  luncheon 
guest,  David  Frost.  He  spotted  me 
as  soon  as  he  came  in  the  door,  and 
as  he  came  toward  me,  his  face  lit  up 
in  a  gracious  and  friendly  grin.  I  stood 
and  accepted  his  hand.  "How  are  you, 
Mr.  Wilkins.  Welcome  to  Washing- 
ton," he  said. 

Frost  was  behind  him  and  couldn't 
hear  what  Kissinger  was  saying, 
able  only  to  note  the  warmth  of  the 
greeting.  As  Kissinger  moved  on  by 
me  to  greet  Liz,  Frost  came  forward. 
"Hello,  Julian,"  he  said  to  me.  "It's 
nice  to  see  you  again."    R.  W.  □ 
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people  in  my  neighborhood  insist  that  they  lived  in 
Washington  Heights,  to  distance  themselves  from  the 
poorer  people  who  had  hved  in  the  Harlem  Valley. 
Now  it  was  the  style  to  claim  that  you  had  lived  in 
Harlem  to  distance  yourself  from  the  richer  people 
uptown. 

My  acculturation  as  an  adolescent  in  a  white  mid- 
dle-class neighborhood  had  deprived  me  of  easy  ac- 
cess to  black  street  language  or  the  sinuous  body 
movements  that  would  have  made  me  comfortable 
working  day  by  day  in  a  storefront  in  San  Francisco 
or  Cleveland.  My  parents  had  armed  me  for  Ufe  in 
an  integrated  America,  and  now  the  enraged  and  ro- 
mantic part  of  me  didn't  want  to  go  there;  but  I  was 
not  equipped  culturally  or  psychically  to  spend  my 
life  in  the  deepest  pools  of  black  America.  So  I  was 
going  to  the  Ford  Foundation  instead  of  a  ghetto 
storefront.  I  could  do  things  there  that  people  in  the 
storefronts  could  not  do  nearly  as  well.  But  I  couldn't 
find  a  spiritual  peace  that  I  desperately  needed. 


Radically  chic 


IN  DECEMBER  1969.  a  delicate,  dark-haired  wom- 
an with  fine  features  and  a  striking  figure  came 
to  interview  me  for  a  book  on  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. She  identified  herself  as  the  former  wife 
of  William  \'anden  Heuvel,  a  familiar  New  York 
political  aspirant  and  a  fairly  close  associate  of  Rob- 


en  Kennedy's.  I  had  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Vanden 
Heuvel.  but  the  breathy  rush  and  jumble  of  her 
words  on  the  telephone  was  appealing. 

Mrs.  Vanden  Heuvel  turned  out  to  be  even  more 
appealing  in  person.  She  kept  getting  tangled  up  in 
the  wires  of  her  tape  recorder  as  she  tried  to  find 
the  outlet  behind  the  couch  in  my  oflBce.  The  ten- 
tativeness  of  her  approach  produced  an  impression 
of  the  woman's  Milnerabilit\-  that  I  was  later  to  learn 
was  something  less  than  the  whole  stor\'. 

But  it  was  partly  true  and  enormously  eflfeciive 
for  an  interviewer.  To  help  this  woman  out.  I  found 
myself  remembering  things  that  I  thought  I  had  long 
forgotten.  Each  time  I  would  come  up  with  a  new 
nugget  of  information  to  her  half -formulated  ques- 
tion, she  would  give  me  a  smile  suffused  with  shy 
gratitude.  When  the  rnter\iew  was  over  and  she  was 
stumbhng  over  her  mike  and  her  cords,  she  thanked 
me  profusely.  Several  days  later,  I  received  a  warm 
and  effusive  note  of  thanks,  expressing  the  hope  that 
I  would  review  the  transcript.  I  was  an.xious  to  see 
that  woman  again,  and  so  in  Januar>  1970,  when 
the  transcript  had  come  back,  I  went  over  to  her 
Central  Park  West  apartment  early  one  evening  to  go 
o\er  the  material  and  have  a  drink. 

Jean  and  I  had  one  drink  and  then  another.  .And 
then  I  look  her  out  to  dinner  that  night,  and  later 
another.  Her  smile  was  bewitching.  It  would  begin 
and  her  head  would  tuck  down  and  sideways,  then 
the  smile  would  begin  to  fade  as  if  a  cloud  of  doubt 
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were  passing,  and  then  the  teeth  would  show  again 
and  the  smile  would  rush  to  fulfillment,  powered  by 
a  shy  giggle.  Jean"s  bones  were  as  thin  as  her  fea- 
tures were  fine.  Her  hair  was  very  dark  and  her  skin 
ven.-  pale.  Her  touch  on  hand  or  cheek  was  light, 
sometimes  tentative,  always  affecting.  She  had  a  way 
Df  making  a  man  feel  strong,  capable,  protective, 
I,  iupported.  and,  ultimately,  loved  and  loving, 
j     It  was  clear  from  her  large  apartment  overlooking 
;  Central  Park  that  Jean  was  not  poor.  Her  father  was 
'  Dr.  Julius  Caesar  Stein,  usually  called  Jules,  pres- 
dent  of  the  Music  Corporation  of  America  and  a 
iominant — some  would  say  the  dominant — force  in 
:he  movie  industn,'.  Jean  had  grown  up  as  a  princess 
n  the  canyons  above  Los  Angeles. 

Jean  started  to  introduce  me  to  her  impressive 
rircle  of  friends.  There  was  Gillian,  who  Hved  in  the 
)uilding  ne.xt  door.  Gillian  was  Jean's  best  friend, 
md  though  her  father  had  been  curator  of  the  Xa- 
ional  Gallery.  Gillian  was  just  Gillian  from  next 
loor.  easy  to  be  with.  And  then  there  were  Jason 
md  Barbara  Epstein,  stars  of  the  literary  world,  he 
It  Random  House  and  she  at  the  New  York  Review 
'  )/  Books.  My  relationship  with  Jean  often  landed 
ne  at  evenings  at  the  Epsteins"  with  Stephen  Spender 
;  )r  Lillian  Hellman  or,  at  the  least.  Bob  Bernstein, 
he  lovely  man  who  heads  Random  House.  One  night, 
;  ean  said  we'd  been  asked  to  drop  by  the  home  of 
j  Jiother  editor.  Aaron  Asher.  of  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Vinston.  So  we  went,  and  in  addition  to  the  Ashers, 
j  here  were  the  photographer  Inge  Morath  and  her 
lusband.  Arthur  Miller,  and  there  was  also,  sitting 
.cross  from  the  Millers,  Philip  Roth. 

I  was  gaining  access  to  artistic  and  literary  circles 
1  New  York,  not  only  through  Jean,  but  through 
ly  own  activism  as  well.  Late  in  1969,  I  was  asked 
D  attend  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Lillian  Hellman. 
Vhen  I  got  to  the  meeting,  I  recognized  Burke  Mar- 
hall,  the  head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  under 
i-obert  F.  Kennedy,  the  writer  William  Styron  and 
is  wife,  Rose,  Norman  Dorsen,  a  distinguished 
■JYU  law  professor  and  civil  libertarian,  Blair  Clark, 
writer  and  former  radio  journalist,  the  cartoonist 
ules  Feiffer.  and  Robert  Silvers,  editor  of  the  New 
'ork  Review  of  Books.  That  night.  Jean  and  I  had 
inner  with  Felicia  and  Leonard  Bernstein  at  their 
enthouse  apartment  on  Park  Avenue. 

There  was  a  strain  in  all  of  this.  I  had  known 
/hen  I  left  the  government  that  I  had  to  forge  a  new 
ientity,  or  at  least  to  consolidate  the  old  one,  which 
1  large  measure  had  been  based  on  a  charter  from 
president  who  was  no  longer  in  office  and  at  a  time 
lat  no  longer  e.xisted.  Now  I  was  getting  a  new 
Ientity  from  associations  with  some  of  the  most  glit- 
jring  people  in  America.  But  an  identity  built  on 
ssociation  was  about  as  valuable  as  fool's  gold.  It 
ecame  absolutely  destructive  of  the  ego  of  one  who 
oubted  the  value  of  what  he  had  already  accom- 
lished  and  was  on  the  way  to  hating  what  he  was 
resently  working  on. 


Roger  Wilkins,  age  33,  introduces  his  six-year-old  daughter, 
Amy,  to  President  Johnson  after  his  swearing-in  as  director 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service,  February  1966.  NAACP 
director  Roy  Wilkins  at  right. 

Occasionally,  my  name  would  slip  into  a  gossip 
column.  "Roger  Wilkins  of  the  Ford  Foundation," 
it  would  say.  That  was  perfectly  respectable  in  print, 
but  the  reality  was  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  live  with.  One  day,  for  example,  a  black  man 
and  a  white  woman  who  had  founded  a  private  mini- 
school  for  poor  black  kids  in  the  West  Philadelphia 
ghetto,  came  to  have  lunch  with  me  at  Ford.  Theirs 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  effort  that  I  loved:  innova- 
tive, concerned,  respectful,  and  loving  without  con- 
descension. It  was  for  me  the  purified  essence  of  the 
black  consciousness  movement  of  the  late  Sixties. 

We  had  lunch  in  the  dining  room  on  the  eleventh 
floor  of  the  elegant  foundation  headquarters.  Over 
pate,  they  began  to  tell  me  how  they  had  conceived 
the  school  program  and  why.  While  we  ate  our  steak 
and  lamb  chops,  they  told  me  how  they  had  built 
their  curriculum,  and  over  chocolate  mousse  they 
told  me  how  they  had  scrabbled  for  the  funding  that 
had  kept  them  alive  so  far. 

After  lunch,  I  led  them  back  to  my  office,  with 
its  elegant  furniture  and  a  glass  wall  that  looked  out 
onto  the  garden. 

"We  need  525.000  to  get  us  through  this  year," 
the  man  said. 

I  sighed.  I  had  seen  these  people  because  a  good 
friend  of  mine  had  asked  me  to  see  them  as  a  favor. 

'Tm  afraid  there's  nothing  I  can  do  for  you."  I 
said,  having  known  what  they  would  ask. 

Their  faces  sagged.  I  tried  to  explain.  "My  pro- 
gram only  does  education  in  conjunction  with  the 
people  here  at  Ford  who  specialize  in  education," 
I  began,  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  making  in- 
stitutional constraints  plausible  to  working  idealists. 
"My  counterpart  in  education  already  has  a  number 
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of  pilot  projects  like  this.  That  leaves  me  powerless 
to  help  you." 

They  looked  at  me,  their  faces  blank.  I  looked 
back  at  them,  trying  to  keep  my  face  blank. 

"Won't  you  even  come  to  Philadelphia  to  look  at 
the  school  before  you  turn  us  down?"  the  white 
woman  asked. 

"There's  no  reason  for  me  to  come  to  Philadelphia 
except  to  make  myself  feel  worse  than  I  do  now," 
I  said. 

I  stood  up  and  started  moving  them  toward  the 
elevator.  There  was  no  use  prolonging  this  agony. 
We  walked  down  the  corridor  on  the  polished  floor 
and  then  waited  for  the  elevator  in  silence. 

"I'm  really  sorry,"  I  finally  said. 

They  just  shrugged  and  looked  downcast.  When 
the  elevator  came,  they  thanked  me  and  stepped  in. 
As  the  door  was  closing,  I  heard  the  man  say,  "We 
could  run  our  school  for  three  years  with  just  what 
it  cost  to  build  this  elevator." 

Yet  the  Ford  Foundation  was  the  only  place  where 
I  had  any  daily  connection  with  blackness — thinly 
strained  and  awkward  as  the  connection  often  was. 
The  places  where  I  had  drifted  and  where  I  was 
building  an  identity  outside  working  hours  were  all 
white.  I  was  spending  many  of  my  evenings  on  Cen- 
tral Park  West  or  joining  Jean's  friends  in  the 
newest  cultural  trend  or  artistic  fad.  Jean's  sensitivity. 


warmth,  and  perceptive  intelligence  were  enough  to 
keep  me  involved  in  our  relationship,  but  she  had 
also  given  me  the  keys  to  the  candy  store.  Instead 
of  standing  with  my  nose  pressed  to  the  window,  I 
often  found  myself  inside  rooms  with  people  whose 
names  were  Mailer,  Vidal,  Javits,  Kennedy,  or  Bern- 
stein. 

Those  who  were  Jean's  friends  seemed  as  devoid 
of  racism  as  any  group  of  whites  I  had  ever  en- 
countered. Whatever  problems  people  had  about 
Jean  and  me  they  kept  to  themselves.  Once,  in  Rox- 
bury,  Connecticut,  at  Arthur  and  Inge  Miller's  home, 
at  a  party  celebrating  Arthur's  birthday,  a  grande 
dame  of  a  Russian  emigree  took  me  to  be  the  bar- 
tender. Everybody  thought  it  was  pretty  funny  and  I 
didn't  mind.  Once,  arriving  for  a  party  at  the  apart- 
ment of  Marion  and  Jacob  Javits,  we  ran  into  Warren 
Beatty,  who  was  just  leaving,  in  the  lobby.  Beatty 
grinned  and  said,  "God,  what  a  swell-looking  cou- 
pie." 

Normally,  there  was  simply  easy  acceptance  of 
me,  as  if  I  had  earned  my  way  into  those  drawing 
rooms  just  as  everyone  else  had.  Yet  because  my 
work  was  not  individualistic,  creative,  or  as  cele- 
brated as  that  of  most  of  the  people  I  saw  around 
me,  I  didn't  believe  I  belonged. 

Felicia  Bernstein.  Leonard's  delicate,  intelligent, 
and  beautiful  wife,  was  one  of  my  favorites  in  Jean's 


"...A  WELL-KNOWN  NEUROSIS  ..." 


What  is  [a  Jew's]  relation  to  the  rest 
of  his  society?  In  what  sense  is  it,  and 
in  what  sense  is  it  not,  "his"  society? 
This  problem  became  particularly 
acute  after  the  French  Revolution  for 
those  who  were  released  from  the 
ancient  prison  house  and  were  moving 
into  the  light  of  day,  out  of  the 
confinement  of  the  ghettos — or  what 
were  so  in  fact  if  not  in  name — of 
the  western  world.  The  liberation  had 
been  relatively  sudden:  the  problems 
of  adjustment  had  not  been  prepared 
for. 

Some  recoiled  before  the  prospect 
of  a  strange,  wider  world,  and  pre- 
ferred to  linger  in  the  shadows  of  the 
narrow  but  familiar  place  of  ancient 
confinement.  Others,  the  most  eager, 
the  most  ambitious  and  most  idealistic 
and  optimistic,  went  towards  the  light 
with  passionate  hopes.  Some  success- 
fully assimilated  with  their  new 
brothers,  changed  their  faith,  or,  at 
any  rate,  their  habits,  with  evidently 
no  great  agony  or  expense  of  spirit, 
like  the  Jewish  banker  Gideon  in 
eighteenth-century  England,  whose 
name  is  all  but  forgotten  today;  like 
the  economist  David  Ricardo  or  those 


eminent  financiers  and  railway- 
builders,  the  Sephardic  disciples  of 
Saint-Simon.  Others,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  but  often  psychological  causes 
— some  unsurrendering  quality  in 
their  temperament — sometimes  against 
their  conscious  wills,  felt  incapable 
of  assimilation,  incapable  of  the  degree 
of  accommodation  which  those  who 
seek  to  alter  their  habits  radically 
must  achieve,  and  at  times  remained 
betwixt  and  between,  unmoored  from 
one  bank  without  reaching  the  other, 
tantalised  but  incapable  of  yielding, 
complicated,  somewhat  tormented 
figures,  floating  in  midstream,  or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  wandering  in  a 
no-man's-land,  liable  to  waves  of 
self-pity,  aggressive  arrogance,  ex- 
aggerated pride  in  those  very  attributes 
which  divided  them  from  their  fellows; 
with  alternating  bouts  of  self-con- 
tempt and  self-hatred,  feeling  them- 
selves to  be  objects  of  scorn  or 
antipathy  to  those  very  members  of 
the  n^w  society  by  whom  they  most 
wished  to  be  recognised  and  respected. 
This  is  a  well-known  condition  of 
men  forced  into  an  alien  culture,  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Jews;  it  is 


a  well-known  neurosis  in  an  age  of 
nationalism  in  which  self-identification 
with  a  dominant  group  becomes 
supremely  important,  but,  for  some 
individuals,  abnormally  difficult. 

Over-anxiety  to  enter  into  a  heritage 
not  obviously  one's  own  can  be  self- 
defeating,  lead  to  over-eager  desire 
for  immediate  acceptance,  hopes  held 
out,  then  betrayed;  to  unrequited 
love,  frustration,  resentment,  bitter- 
ness, although  it  also  sharpens  the 
perceptions,  and,  like  the  grit  which 
rubs  against  an  oyster,  causes  suffering 
from  which  pearls  of  genius  some- 
times spring. 

The  search  for  security  seems  to 
those  who  are  secure  a  symptom  of 
abnormality,  and  often  irritates  them. 
Less  temperamental  and  quieter  per- 
sonalities among  the  Jews  slipped 
through  the  doors  of  the  European 
world  unperceived.  Their  children 
mingled  peacefully  and  naturally  with 
its  inhabitants.  The  bolder  spirits 
hammered  upon  the  gates,  attracted 
unwelcome  attention,  were  admitted 
grudgingly,  and  never  attained  to 
complete  ease  in  their  new  surround- 
ings. They  resorted  to  various  ex- 
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circle.  Felicia  knew  about  my  insecurities,  and  once, 
'  when  she  heard  me  say  I  had  been  the  first  black 
;  to  do  this  or  that,  she  stopped  me. 
I     "You  know,  Roger,"  she  said,  "you  sound  like 
I  you're  keeping  score." 

I  The  company  of  Miller,  Bernstein,  et  alii  was  all 
heady  stuff;  I  loved  it,  but  it  tore  me  apart.  I  was  en- 
joying a  kind  of  life  that  was  far  beyond  the  actual 
or  even  the  imaginati\e  grasp  of  the  poor  blacks  to 
whom  the  serious  efforts  of  my  life  were  supposed 

,  to  be  committed.  This  was  the  life  where  people 
sscaped  even  the  mundane  problems  that  ordinary 
white  people  had.  It  was  as  if,  by  entering  that  world 
at  night,  I  was  betraying  everything  I  told  myself  I 

^  stood  for  during  the  day. 

0^  NE  MARCH  DAY  in  1970,  I  Went  up  to  meet 
a  young  man  in  the  basement  of  an  Epis- 
copal church  on  Edgecombe  Avenue  in 
Harlem.  The  young  man's  name  was  Sam. 
Sam  and  his  group  were  working  on  housing  when 
,  I  met  him.  and  he  didn't  want  Ford  money,  just  my 
\  sense  of  how  he  was  doing  and  a  connection  that 
\  would  make  him  feel  comfortable  when  he  thought 
;  it  would  be  useful  to  him.  Sam  was  nineteen  years 
■  old. 

It  was  one  of  those  unusually  warm  March  days, 


and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Sam  and  I 
parted,  too  late  to  go  back  to  the  office.  I  was  due 
at  Jean's  for  drinks  with  friends  early  in  the  eve- 
ning, so  I  decided  to  walk  the  sixty  blocks  or  so  from 
Sam's  Harlem  church  to  Jean's  Central  Park  West 
apartment. 

Abandonment  of  real  estate  had  already  begun  to 
afflict  Harlem  by  the  spring  of  1970,  and  as  I  walked 
over  toward  Eighth  Avenue,  I  saw  a  number  of  build- 
ings that  were  gutted  shells  with  paneless  windows 
staring  like  hollow  eyes  at  a  street  filled  with  day 
people,  who  in  an  hour  or  so  would  become  night 
people,  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  dark  as  they  had 
done  in  the  sunlight — nothing,  because  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do.  The  buildings  that  had  not 
been  burned  out  or  abandoned  for  some  other  rea- 
son were  old  and  often  crumbling.  At  many  of  the 
corners  there  were  stores,  with  faded  signs  and  tired- 
looking  vegetables.  There  was  litter  and  garbage  ev- 
erywhere. The  sanitation  department  didn't  seem  to 
visit  often,  and  the  people  didn't  seem  to  care  much. 

Some  men  sat  on  stoops,  other  on  folding  chairs 
that  they  had  brought  from  small,  musty  apartments 
upstairs.  Many  of  them  were  engaged  in  the  long, 
seemingly  aimless  conversations  that  so  often  occupy 
the  hours  of  old  men.  But  not  all  of  these  men  were 
old.  Some  of  them,  in  their  scuffed  shoes  and  patched 
jackets,  were  no  older  than  I.  Many  of  them  drank 


pedients  in  order  to  keep  going,  to 
triumph  over  their  disabilities,  to 
convince  the  others  of  their  good  faith, 
of  their  loyalty,  of  their  genius,  of 
their  eligibility  to  the  club.  The  more 
they  protested,  the  more  evidence 
they  provided  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  which  they  constituted  and 
of  the  difficulties  of  any  simple 
solution. 

It  is  a  well-known  psychological 
phenomenon  that  outsiders  tend  to 
idealise  the  land  beyond  the  frontier 
on  which  their  gaze  is  fixed.  Those 
who  are  born  in  the  solid  security  of 
a  settled  society,  and  remain  full 
members  of  it.  and  look  upon  it  as 
their  natural  home,  tend  to  have  a 
stronger  sense  of  social  reality:  to  see 
public  life  in  reasonably  just  perspec- 
tive, without  the  need  to  escape  into 
political  fantasy  or  romantic  invention. 
This  tendency  to  idealisation  is  most 
frequently  found  among  those  who 
belong  to  minorities  which  are  to 
some  degree  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  central  life  of  their  com- 
munity. They  are  liable  to  develop 
either  exaggerated  resentment  of,  or 
contempt  for,  the  dominant  majority. 


or  else  over-intense  admiration  or 
indeed  worship  for  it,  or,  at  times,  a 
combination  of  the  two,  which  leads 
both  to  unusual  insights  and — born 
of  overwrought  sensibilities — a 
neurotic  distortion  of  the  facts. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to 
find  this  same  process  in  the  case  of 
the  newly  emancipated  members  of 
a  community  which,  being  a  minority 
everywhere,  longed  to  identify  itself 
with  the  majority,  men  who  saw 
themselves  in  their  daydreams  as  being 
recognised  at  last,  granted  equality 
and  status,  or,  in  the  case  of  more 
passionate  temperaments,  as  lifted 
from  the  status  of  liberated  slaves  to 
that  of  masters  who  determine  the 
fate  of  others.  But  even  if  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  members  of  excluded 
groups  did  not  reach  this  pitch  of 
ardour,  they  looked  for  liberation 
from  their  anomalous,  and  often 
inferior,  social  status.  This  tended  to 
take  two  forms:  either  conscious 
demands  for  equality  or  superiority, 
struggles  for  self-determination  and 
independence  on  the  part  of  sub- 
merged nations,  for  conquest  and 
glory  on  the  part  of  rising  empires. 


by  Isaiah  Berlin 

for  social  or  economic  recognition  or 
domination  by  militant  classes, 
religious  communities,  churches,  and 
other  human  groups.  That  was  one 
form.  The  history  of  nationalism,  of 
socialism,  of  clerical  and  anti-clerical 
movements,  of  imperialism,  militarism, 
fascism,  racial  conflict  and  the  like, 
is  familiar  enough  to  us  today. 

But  there  is  also  another  form  of 
this  craving  for  recogniiion:  and  that 
is  an  eff'ort  to  escape  from  the 
weakness  and  humiliation  of  a  de- 
pressed or  wounded  social  group  by 
identifying  oneself  with  some  other 
group  or  movement  that  is  free  from 
the  defects  of  one's  original  condition: 
consis'.ing  in  an  attempt  to  acquire 
a  new  personality,  and  that  which 
goes  with  it,  a  new  set  of  clothing,  a 
new  set  of  values,  habits,  new  armour 
which  does  not  press  upon  the  old 
wounds,  on  the  old  scars  left  by  the 
chains  one  wore  as  a  slave.  □ 

From  "Benjamin  Disraeli,  Karl  Marx  and 
the  Search  for  Identity,"  in  Against  the 
Current:  Essa\s  in  the  History  of  Ideas 
by  Isaiah  Berlin,  edited  by  Henry  Hardy, 
published  by  Viking  Press  in  1980.  Copy- 
right ©  1979  by  Isaiah  Berlin. 
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from  containers  in  brown  paper  bags. 

Farther  down,  on  Eighth  Avenue,  I  came  upon  the 
drug  center  that  a  young  Black  Panther  friend  had 
shown  me  months  before.  The  people  wore  brightly 
colored  old  clothes,  for  the  most  part.  Many  of  the 
men  wore  gaudy,  light-colored  hats.  Some  of  the 
movement  through  the  thickness  of  people  was  flam- 
boyant, a  swinging  of  hips  and  a  dipping  of  head 
that  communicated  the  mover  was  cool  and  unap- 
proachable. More  of  the  movement  was  like  quiet 
gliding,  making  minimal  use  of  arms  and  legs,  mov- 
ing lips  and  jaws  imperceptibly,  passing  things  from 
one  to  another  with  quick  fingers.  Some  people  went 
in  and  out  of  the  dark  and  shoddy  bars  on  the  street. 
Some  people  just  stayed  in  one  place,  bending  rhyth- 
mically from  the  waist,  apparently  hearing  and  see- 
ing nothing.  They  were,  according  to  the  argot  of 
the  street,  on  the  nod. 

I  went  on.  Farther  down  Eighth,  I  saw  some  small 
children  playing.  They  were  very  dark,  and  some  of 
the  boys  had  on  short  pants  even  though  it  was  only 
March.  The  boys  were  throwing  around  a  soiled  toy 
rabbit  that  had  once  been  yellow,  trying  to  keep  it 
from  the  two  girls  who  had  been  playing  with  them. 
The  girls  were  not  happy;  it  had  apparently  been 
their  toy  before  the  boys  had  come.  Just  as  I  ap- 
proached them,  the  boy  who  had  the  rabbit  gave  the 
toy  a  wild  heave.  It  went  high  in  the  air,  over  my 
head,  and  into  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  buildings 
from  which  I  had  seen  some  of  the  children  emerge 
just  a  few  moments  earlier.  I  ducked  into  the  door- 
way to  get  it  and  was  struck,  almost  repulsed,  by 


orbitant  convenience  stores.  There  were  no  peopl 
sitting  on  the  stoops  on  folding  chairs  or  milk  crates 
And  later,  in  the  low  Nineties,  it  was  better  pre 
served,  more  like  the  Central  Park  West  that  peo 
pie  knew  from  movies  and  literature. 

Soon  I  was  passing  buildings  where  I  had  chattec 
with  Saul  Steinberg  in  a  room  on  one  evening,  or  witl 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  on  another,  or  with  Luka 
Foss  on  another.  All  of  the  rooms  where  I  remem 
bered  seeing  those  people  were  lovely  places,  anc 
the  evenings  were  usually  charged  with  intelligenc 
and  wit.  I  was  only  fifty  blocks  away  from  Sam  am 
that  church  basement  on  Edgecombe  Avenue. 

Finally,  as  the  shadows  of  the  large  apartmen 
buildings  facing  east  were  lying  long  across  the  park 
I  came  to  Jean's  building.  The  doorman,  who  knew 
me  well  by  now,  smiled  and  nodded  me  in,  and 
went  up.  A  lawyer  I  knew  and  liked  and  his  lovely 
blond  wife  were  already  there.  Jean  was  in  the  bacl 
of  the  apartment,  still  getting  ready.  I  greeted  m> 
friends,  poured  a  lot  of  Beefeater  gin  over  ice  in 
wide,  short  glass,  added  two  drops  of  dry  vermoutt 
and  an  olive,  and  then  joined  my  friends  looking  ou 
of  the  window  at  the  play  of  shadows  on  the  stil 
barren  trees  in  the  park  and  at  the  white  peopL 
walking  home  from  midtown. 

Jean's  parents  had  heard  of  our  relationship  and 
thunder  began  rolling  east  from  the  hills  above 
Hollywood.  I  never  met  Jean's  father,  a  circumstance 
that  neither  of  us  regretted.  Dr.  Stein  was  a  great 
philanthropist,  having  given  millions  to  the  Jules 
Stein  eye  institute  at  UCLA,  but  according  to  his 


Roger  Wilkins  with  his  stepfather,  mother,  daughter  Amy,  and  son  David,  1978. 


the  powerful  and  acrid  smell  of  dried  urine  that  filled 
the  place.  I  picked  up  the  rabbit,  tossed  the  dirty 
thing  to  one  of  the  girls,  and  kept  on  walking. 

A  couple  cC  blocks  farther  down,  at  110th  Street, 
Eighth  Avenue  became  Central  Park  West.  It  was 
not  the  Central  Park  West  of  the  large  and  well-pre- 
served buildings  in  Jean's  neighborhood.  The  build- 
ings up  at  the  black  end  of  the  famous  street  were 
old  and  not  well  kept.  But  it  was  not  central  Harlem 
anymore.  There  were  no  more  run-down  and  ex- 


daughter  was  given  to  the  vicious  and  casual  use  of 
the  word  "nigger,"  as  in  "What  are  you  doing  withj  i, 
that  nigger?"  Jean  told  me  once  that  when  he  heard 
that  I  had  an  estranged  wife,  he  commented,  "I  hope 
she  has  a  knife  and  kills  him." 

I  was  amused  and  endlessly  fascinated  at  how 
much  discomfort  our  relationship  was  causing  the 
grand  couple  out  on  the  Coast.  After  each  of  Jean'sj 
encounters  with  her  parents,  I  would  do  my  best  to  | ; 
draw  details  out  of  her.  Finally,  though  her  father 
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would  not  meet  me,  her  mother  could  not  contain 
her  curiosity  and  announced  one  day,  when  they 
*vere  visiting  New  York,  that  she  was  coming  over 
"or  drinks.  Jean  could  have  prevented  the  meeting, 
3Ut  the  imp  in  her  was  as  strong  as  the  curiosiiy 
n  me. 

Mrs.  Stein  was  already  sitting  on  a  couch  in  the 
)lue  library  when  I  got  there.  She  must  have  been 
learing  seventy  by  then,  and  she  was  a  striking  wom- 
j  in  with  thin,  beautiful  features,  exquisitely  kept  white 
I  lair,  a  strong  body  in  an  expensive  blue  suit.  It  was 
!  ;lear,  looking  at  her,  how  Jean  had  come  by  such 
ielicate  beauty.  We  were  introduced.  Mrs.  Stein  was 
)olite  and  so  was  I.  Conversation  was  sporadic,  dis- 
ointed,  aimless,  and  difficult  until  Mrs.  Stein  hit  up- 
)n  a  topic  that  she  thought  suitable.  She  began  talk- 
ng  about  her  work  for  the  Hollywood  Canteen 
luring  World  War  II. 

I    The  Hollywood  Canteen  was  probably  the  most 
i  amous  U.S.O.  center  in  the  country.  But  there  was 
'  I  problem  at  the  canteen,  according  to  Mrs.  Stein, 
t  was  the  communists.  The  canteen,  it  seemed,  was 
lemocratic.  Its  doors  were  open  to  servicemen  of 
I  he  United  States,  regardless  of  color.  But  the  com- 
I  aunists  were  always  pressing  for  the  white  girls  to 
i  lance  with  the  colored  servicemen.  Now,  the  white 
j  ;irls  were  some  of  the  nicest  girls  who  could  be 
ound,  according  to  Mrs.  Stein,  and  what  the  com- 
lunists  proposed  was  out  of  the  question.  But  she 
nd  the  other  powers  behind  the  canteen  fought  off 
he  communists  and  kept  that  rest  and  rehabilitation 
]  enter  safe  for  all  our  servicemen  and  for  the  Amer- 
I  :an  way,  Mrs.  Stein  informed  me  triumphantly, 
i    "You  know,  Mrs.  Stein,  that  reminds  me  of  a 
1  tory,"  I  replied.  "It  is  said  that  before  World  War 
1 1,  there  was  an  annual  cotillion  down  in  Charleston, 
I  outh  Carolina,  where  the  loveliest  and  the  finest 
i  oung  women  of  the  state  would  be  presented.  Well, 
f  uring  the  war,  there  was  a  shortage  of  men,  be- 
ll ause  so  many  had  gone  off  to  fight.  So,  one  year, 
!  le  woman  who  was  arbiter  of  Charleston  society 
I  nd  who  ran  the  cotillion  called  a  nearby  army  base 
1  jr  help. 

"  'Captain,'  she  said,  T  want  you  to  send  over  fif- 
^en  of  your  finest  young  men  to  the  cotillion  tonight 
3  be  with  some  of  our  finest  young  ladies.'  The  cap- 
lin  agreed  and  then  the  woman  said,  'And,  there's 
jst  one  more  thing.  Don't  send  any  Jews.'  Again 
le  captain  agreed. 

"The  night  of  the  dance,  when  everyone  was  as- 
^mbled,  the  arbiter  saw  before  her  fifteen  of  the 
iggest,  blackest  buck  niggers  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  'There  must  be  some  mistake,'  she  exclaimed  in 
error. 

"  No,  ma'am,'  the  leader  of  the  blacks  said,  'Cap'n 
roldstein,  he  don't  never  make  no  mistakes.' " 

Mrs.  Stein  finished  her  drink  quickly  after  that, 
nd  got  up  to  leave.  She  told  me  it  had  been  nice  to 
leet  me.  I  told  her  that  it  had  been  nice  to  meet  her. 

Jean  howled  with  laughter  until  she  cried. 


TODAY,  after  several  moves  back  and  forth, 
and  several  other  romances,  I  am  living  in 
Washington  with  my  third  wife.  Patricia, 
who  is  black,  teaches  at  Georgetown  Law 
School.  We  were  married  in  February  1981,  a  month 
shy  of  my  forty-ninth  birthday  and  four  months  shy 
of  her  thirty-ninth.  (My  second  wife  was  Mary,  to 
whom  I  was  married  briefly  in  1977.) 


Roger  Wilkins  and  Patricia  King  at  their  wedding,  Fehniarx 
21,  1981 


My  most  recent  job  was  at  the  Washington  Star. 
My  title  was  associate  editor,  but  I  was  more  like  a 
writer  in  residence.  At  the  Star,  I  made  a  new  friend, 
a  young  black  reporter  named  Kenny  Walker,  who 
was  amused  at  the  reactions  of  some  of  the  whites 
there  to  me.  "They  ain't  never  seen  no  blue-chip 
nigger  like  you  before,"  he  would  say  with  a  laugh. 

When  I  moved  back  to  Washington,  I  got  an 
apartment  in  Anacostia,  a  poor  black  section  of 
town.  After  so  many  years  of  a  thoroughly  inte- 
grated life.  It  was  curious  but  comforting  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  see  only  black  people  in  my  build- 
ing and  at  the  places  where  I  went  to  have  my  clothes 
cleaned  or  shoes  repaired.  Some  people  thought  my 
living  there  was  something  of  a  gimmick  or  a  con- 
ceit, but  it  wasn't.  The  rent  was  cheap,  the  view  was 
fabulous,  and  the  constant  proximity  to  ordinary 
black  people  was  psychologically  nourishing. 

A  few  months  after  the  Star  folded,  Kenny  and  I 
had  lunch  at  Mel  Krupin's  restaurant  on  Connecticut 
Avenue.  When  we  finished,  I  went  to  get  a  taxi  on 
the  southbound  side  of  the  avenue.  Kenny  told  me 
I  ought  to  go  over  to  the  northbound  side  because 
cabs  didn't  often  pick  up  blacks  going  south  for  fear 
they  were  heading  toward  the  ghetto. 

"Aw,  man,  you're  crazy,"  I  said. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  Kenny  said.  "An  awful  lot  of  cabs 
have  passed  me  by  on  this  side  of  the  street." 

"Well,  ril  try  this  one,"  I  said,  throwing  up  my 
hand  as  an  empty  cab  came  down  the  street.  It 
slowed  and  stopped.  As  I  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
in,  I  turned  and  grinned  at  Kenny  and  said,  "Blue- 
chip."  □ 
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Go  ahead,  you're  on  the  air. 


by  Alex  Heard 


lELLOOOOOOO,  I'm  Ken  Bennington  and 
this  is  "Lit  Talk."  You're  on  the  air. 

Hello,  Ken? 

Yes,  go  ahead. 

Ken,  I'm  eleven  years  old  and  Fm  your  biggest  fan. 
You're  better  than  sports. 

Thank  yoiautiuiuuu.  What's  on  your  mind? 

Ken,  my  friend  Malcolm  says  anomalous  verbs  are 
full  verbs  whose  principal  parts  are  so  irregular  that 
they  don't  easily  lend  themselves  to  classification. 
I  say  he's  talking  about  defective  verbs.  What  do 
you  say? 

/  gotta  go  with  your  friend  on  this  one.  Defective 
verbs  are  ones  that  ore  deficient  in  some  of  their 
principal  parts  and  cannot  be  conjugated  the  way 
full  verbs  can.  Sorry. 

Well,  there  goes  a  zillior,  dollars. 

Aw,  but  have  a  heckuva  nice  day  anyway  and  do 
call  again,  and  thank  youuuuu,  I'm  Ken  Bennington 
and  this  is  "Lit  Talk."  Go  ahead. 
Alex  Heard  is  a  writer  living  in  Washington.  D.C. 


Ken,  my  name's  Jerry  and  I'm  a  big  fan  of  yours. 

Thanks  for  calling.  What's  on  your  mind? 

Who  said.  "The  smithy,  a  might  man  is  he"? 

Nobody  .  .  .  thank  youuuuuu,  you're  on  the  air. 

"The  smith."  Cheap  shot.  Ken.  You  didn't  know 
the  answer  so  you  got  the  man  on  a  technicality. 

Maybe  so,  maybe  so.  Wanna  try  asking  again?  Only 
one  Lit  Talk  Stumper  per  customer,  though. 

No.  no.  I've  got  a  Stumper  of  my  own  that  I  think 
will  get  you. 

Uh  oh,  this  Mr.  Tsevitch  again? 

That's  right,  but  it's  Doctor  Tsevitch  now. 

Finished  the  dissertation!  Congratulations. 

Thanks.  Okay,  who  wrote,  "Wine  comes  in  at  the 
mouth  -And  love  comes  in  at  the  eye;/That's  all  we 
shall  know  for  truth/Before  we  grow  old  and 
die..  I  lift  the  glass  to  my  mouth,/I  look  at  you, 
and  I  cry." 

Oh.  that's  a  tough  one.  You  may  have  me.  You 
think  you  got  me? 

I  think  I  got  you. 
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Golly,  I'm  tempted  to  go  with  Swinburne  here  but 
something  tells  me  I  gotta  say — and  this  is  just  a 
guess,  I'm  groping  here — 

I  thought  you  would  be. 

— but  I  gotta  go  with  "A  Drinking  Song"  by  Will 
Yeats  1910  and  I  think  //  you  consult  the  text  you'll 
find  that  the  last  word  is  "sigh"  and  thank 
youuuuuuu  please  call  again  and  this  is  "Lit  Talk." 
You're  on  the  air. 

Ken,  I  gotta  do  a  term  paper  and  I  need  another 
term  besides  '"objective  correlative."  Any  sugges- 
tions? 

Yeah,  "third  moment."  Thank  youuuu,  you're  on 
the  air. 

Ken?  Ken? 

Yes,  go  ahead. 

Ken,  I've  got  one  quick  question  and  I'll  let  you 
go.  First  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  big  fan  I  am  and 
how  much  we  all  appreciate  what  you're  doing. 

Thank  you,  and  where're  you  calling  from? 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  I'm  an 
associate  professor  of  literature. 

Oh  say,  N.C.  has  produced  a  lot  of  fine  personnel. 
Walker  Percy  comes  to  mind  for  one. 

Oh  yeah,  he's  great. 

Word  for  word,  you  just  can't  beat  him.  The  man 
uses  the  language  so  well. 

Definitely.  Uh,  that  reminds  me  of  another  thing. 
Some  of  us  were  wondering  the  other  day,  what  do 
you  think  happens  after  the  end  of  The  Moviegoer? 

I  think  you'd  have  to  talk  to  Mr.  Percy  about  that 
one.  To  be  perfectly  honest  with  you,  I'm  simply 
not  in  the  business  of  writing  additional  chapters 
for  people.  I  analyze;  it's  a  job  1  enjoy  and  one  I 
like  to  think  I  do  well. 

You  certainly  do.  Okay,  do  you  think  Binx  was 
progressing  or  not  progressing  in  his  Vertical  Search 
at  the  end? 

Progressing. 

Okay,  great.  Okay,  who  do  you  think's  America's 
best  writer,  living  or  dead? 

Well,  again,  you're  out  of  my  line.  Frankly  this 
whole  business  of  setting  up  literary  top  tens  disturbs 
me.  I  simply  don't  take  part  in  that  kind  of  game, 
although  I  have  no  beefs  with  people  who  do. 

All  right,  I  respect  that.  One  last  question.  What  do 
you  think's  wrong  with  book  publishing? 

Golly,  there  are  so  many  things  ailing  it.  Television, 
declining  literacy — 


The  end  of  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom? 

Definitely  a  factor  .  .  .  and  of  course — can  I  say 
ii? — pursuit  of  the  almighty  buck.  There  are  so 
many  things  competing  for  that  ever  shrinking 
entertainment  dollar  that  I  think  publishers  are 
under  a  lot  of  pressure  to  provide  enjoyment,  not 
necessarily  literature,  and  they're  passing  this 
pressure  right  down  to  the  writers.  It's  the  classic 
story  of  a  conflict  between  management  and  writers, 
with  no  single  thing  to  place  the  blame  on. 

Yeah,  that's  exactly  what  I  said  about  it. 

/  think  it's  going  to  have  to  come  to  a  time  when 
we've  got  to  decide  if  we  want  literature  or  laughs. 

But  don't  you  think  you  can  do  both?  Look  at  John 
Irving  and  Garp  and  all. 

Wellll,  people  always  say  to  me,  "Look  at  John 
Irving."  Frankly,  I  don't  wanna  look  at  John  Irving. 
That  glare  of  his  scares  the  heckoutame.  No, 
seriously,  John  Irving  is  a  heckuva  talent. 

How  do  you  think  he'll  stand  up,  immortalitywise? 

Again,  you're  asking  for  a  prediction  I  can't  make. 
Tell  me  who's  going  to  be  healthy  and  writing  in 
1990  and  maybe  I  could.  As  for  Irving  .  .  .  Garp 
was  fun,  sure,  but  a  lotta  people  are  saying  New 
Hampshire  is  junk. 

Okay,  one  last  quick  one.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  guy  Giinter  Grass? 

/  have  tons  of  respect  for  Giinter  Grass.  Moral, 
sprawlingly  lusty.  He's  great. 

Okay,  great.  Look,  I  really  appreciate  all  the  time. 
My  classes  aren"t  going  to  believe  I  finally  got  you. 

Hey,  and  thank  youuuuuu,  and  do  have  a  nice  class 
and  call  again  and  helloooo  this  is  "Lit  Talk." 

Ken,  in  your  line  of  work  you  get  to  know  a  lot  of 
book-  and  magazine-publishing  guys,  right? 

I'm  proud  to  number  such  gentlemen  among  my 
acquaintances,  yessir. 

Great,  'cause  I've  got  this  really  great  book  idea 
that  I  can't  get  anywhere  with  and  I  thought  maybe 
you  could  help  me  out. 

Ummmm.  I  think  we  may  be  running  out  of  time. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  a  book  about  all  those  people 
who  carry  their  stuff  around  in  bags,  and,  like, 
maybe  be  one  for  a  year  or  something — 

Yep.  The  clock  on  the  wall  tells  me  we  are 
definitely  out  of  time.  Thank  you  soooooo  much  for 
tuning  in  and  please  join  us  again  next  week.  This 
is  "Lit  Talk"  and  I'm  Ken  Bennington  saying. 
Remember,  Literature  is  Nutritious.  □ 
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_  'EALING 
ENUVHTENMENT 


The  biggest  thing  in  Arkansas  since  Creation — and  when 
was  that,  by  the  way? 


by  Gene  Lyons 


We  must  respect  the  other  fellow's  religion,  but  only 
in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  that  we  respect  his  the- 
ory that  his  wife  is  beautiful  and  his  children  smart. 

— H.  L.  Mencken 

J HE  SUBSPECIES  Homo  nesciens  arkansas 
comprises  two  distinct  varieties:  Country, 
and  Country-Come-to-Town.  It  was  ever 
thus.  Back  in  the  bad  old  days  before  the 
invention  of  polyester  suits  and  communications  sat- 
ellites, however,  genuine  yokels  held  all  the  power  in 
the  state  we  call  "the  Land  of  Opportunity."  In  fact 
the  first  Arkansas  antievolution  law  was  not  a  prod- 
uct of  the  legislature.  Passed  on  November  6,  1928, 
the  day  of  Herbert  Hoover's  ascension  to  the  presi- 
dency, the  statute  forbidding  mention  of  godless, 
atheistic  Darwinism  in  public  schools  was  enacted 
by  popular  referendum. 

A  couple  of  days  before  the  election,  advertise- 
ments appeared  in  newspapers  across  the  state,  the 
BIBLE  OR  ATHEISM,  WHICH?  read  the  headline  on  one 
favoring  the  passage  of  Act  No.  1.  But  more  than  a 
hundred  prominent  citizens,  including  two  former 
governors  and  the  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
— most  of  them  from  the  sinful  metropolis  of  Little 
Rock — signed  another  advertisement,  urging  common 
sense.  Only  three  years  earlier,  after  all,  in  1925, 
Arkansas's  neighbor  to  the  east  had  convicted  John 
Scopes  for  uttering  heresies  within  the  hearing  of 
schoolchildren,  and  in  the  process  had  made  the  word 
"Tennessee"  a  synonym  for  "benighted."  The  people 
at  large,  the  second  advertisement  maintained,  were 
not  qualified  to  pass  on  the  veracity  of  a  theory  taught 

Gene  Lyons  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Harper's  and  several 
other  magazines.  He  lives  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


"in  every  first-class  university  and  college  in  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia."  It  was  not 
the  credibility  of  science  that  was  at  stake,  but  the 
state's  reputation. 

Voter  turnout  was  heavy,  for  not  only  were  science 
and  religion  contending  on  the  ballot  but  Arkansas 
faced  an  excruciating  presidential  choice.  Al  Smith, 
the  Democrat,  represented  both  Demon  Rum  and 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  Hoover,  though,  was  a  Republi- 
can, the  party  of  Lincoln.  Hayseeds  emerged  from 
every  God-intoxicated  hollow  in  the  Ozarks;  auto- 
mobile and  mule  jams  clogged  the  flat  dirt  roads  of 
the  Delta.  Al  Smith  won  the  Wonder  State,  but  evolu- 
tion  lost.  The  vote  for  banning  biological  science  was 
108,991  to  63,406.  Only  Pulaski^ County  (Little 
Rock)  dissented. 


"W^  "W'AViNG  MADE  a  ritual  gesture  in  favor  of  the 
m  m  Lord,  fundamentalists  returned  to  the  sleep 
#  #  of  ages.  Darwin  made  little  headway  in  the 
boondocks,  but  then  neither  did  any  other 
sort  of  civilized  learning.  Most  persons  capable  of 
reason  in  those  districts  found  out  about  evolutionary 
theor>'  anyway.  In  Little  Rock  and  the  other  larger 
towns  the  law  was  ignored,  albeit  with  caution. 
Acquaintances  of  mine  who  grew  up  in  countr>'  towns 
tell  stories  of  science  teachers'  voices  dropping  into  h 
conspiratorial  whispers,  of  books  being  slipped  to 
them  on  the  sly  as  if  they  were  racy  French  novels. 
A  cruder  version  of  the  Moral  Majority  has  been 
regnant  in  the  Arkansas  outback  for  at  least  150 
years,  after  all.  without  having  effected  a  diminution 
of  freelance  sin.  Alcohol  in  drinkable  form  is  still 
forbidden  the  rustics  across  vast  swatches  of  the  state. 
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I  While  a  federal  court  in  Little  Rock  wrestled  recently 
with  creationism,  the  school  board  in  Paragould 
voted  not  to  allow  a  school  prom  on  the  grounds 
that  dancin"  leads  to  drinkin'  and  drinkin'  to  lu<t. 
Even  so.  Arkansas  leads  the  nation  in  teenage  preg- 
nancies and  ranks  high  in  the  incidence  of  venereal 
disease.  By  setting  up  coherent  thought  as  tempta- 

[  tion,  Arkansas's  antievolution  law  has  probably  lured 

j  as  many  young  Arkansans  to  science  over  the  years 
as  it  has  prevented  from  hearing  about  it. 

Initiated  Act  No.  1,  in  any  event,  remained  on 
the  books  for  forty  years  with  nary  a  prosecution. 
It  was  removed  in  1968  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  after  a  Little  Rock  Central  High  biol- 
ogy teacher  made  an  issue  of  it.  Epperson  v.  Ar- 
kansas was  the  second  Supreme  Court  case  involving 
Central  High  in  little  more  than  a  decade.  The  first, 

I  of  course,  concerned  racial  segregation. 

!  

Know-nothingism  in  a  lab  coat 

A  CT  590,  or  the  "Balanced  Treatment  of 
Creation-Science    and  Evolution-Science 
I    /~m  Act,"  as  adepts  call  it,  has  a  more  socially 
acceptable  pedigree  than  the  1928  monkey 
[aw.  Reporters  who  came  to  Little  Rock  to  cover 
I  [he  recent  trial  about  this  one's  constitutionality 
j  found  no  snake  handlers  or  fulminating  barefoot 
I  hillbillies.  Yessir,  folks,  with  Act  590,  country  has 
done  come  to  town.  Dress  up  an  ambitious  fraud  in 
'  a  suit  made  of  synthetic  fiber,  style  his  hair  like  a 
I  health-spa  instructor's,  give  him  a  pocketful  of  credit 
!  ;ards.  a  push-button  phone  with  a  ""hold"'  button, 
I  ;lectric  windows  in  his  late  model  car,  stick  a  Bible 
n  his  pocket,  provide  a  neatly  coiffed  wife  who 
knows  how  to  make  goo-goo  eyes  at  the  back  of  his 
aead  for  TV  cameras,  and  that  man  can  play  the 
Tiedia  like  a  church  organ.  The  statute's  very  con- 
cept of  "balanced  treatment''  derives  from,  and  there- 
fore appeals  to,  the  idea  of  journalistic  fairness  taught 
n  the  nation's  '"Schools  of  Communication."  Are 
ihere  not,  after  all,  "two  sides  to  ever>'  question"? 
Unfortunately  that  concept,  which  is  shallow  enough 
vvhen  dealing  with  persons  holding  a  post-Enlighten- 
Tient  world  view,  ill  equips  a  reporter  to  get  at  the 
.ruth  when  confronted  with  persons  who  do  not. 
Creationists,  you  see,  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
Dr  can  be  a  distinction  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular.  All  ideas  to  them  are  religious  ideas.  Hence 
:hey  do  not  hold  themselves  to  the  arbitration  of 
"acts,  evidence,  and  logic;  they  reject  the  metaphysics 
Df  science  even  while  claiming  its  cultural  authority. 

Neither  do  creationists  believe,  accordingly,  in  the 
;eparation  of  church  and  state,  although  they  will 
Drevaricate  and  squirm  like  sixteenth-centur>'  Jesuits 
>vhen  the  question  is  put  to  them  directly.  So  if  the 
;tor>'  of  the  1981  Monkey  Trial  strikes  you  as  ludi- 
:rous,  which  I  hope  it  will,  do  not  therefore  be 
deceived  into  taking  creationism  lightly.  Theirs  is  a 


coherent  and  internally  consistent  world  view.  The 
"scientists"  in  the  movement  do  science  as  one  does 
literary  criticism,  picking  among  facts  and  theories 
for  ones  that  support  a  preexisting  point  of  view 
— which  in  their  case  is  a  literal  reading  of  Genesis — 
and  either  twisting  whatever  does  not  fit,  or  simply 
discarding  it.  Creationism  is  no  more  science  than 
is  astrology  or  palm-reading;  it  is  William  Jennings 
Bryan's  know-nothingism  in  a  lab  coat.  Creationists 
claim  the  designation  "scientific"'  partly  as  propa- 
ganda, but,  as  with  most  propaganda,  they  are  their 


[Evolution  /5-]  theory  only.  In  recent  years  [it]  has  been 
challenged  in  the  world  of  science.  If  evolutionary 
theory  is  going  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  then  I 
would  think  that  also  the  biblical  theory  of  creation, 
which  is  not  a  theory  but  the  biblical  story  of  crea- 
tion, should  also  be  taught. 

— Ronald  Reagan,  on  the  campaign  trail  in  Dallas, 
1980. 


own  first  victims.  Oddly,  while  not  believing  in  real 
science,  which  strikes  them  as  pessimistic,  European, 
and  anti-Christian — perhaps  even  "Jewish"' — they 
believe  quite  heartily,  most  of  them,  in  technology 
and  progress.  Up  to  the  day  of  Armageddon,  that  is. 
Most  would  also  be  shocked  to  hear  themselves  de- 
scribed as  Social  Darwinists,  but  all  are  free-enter- 
prise zealots  whose  views  are  perfectly  congruent 
with  that  turn-of-the-centur\-  philosophy.  And  there 
are  a  whole  lot  more  of  them  in  California,  to  come 
to  the  point,  than  there  are  in  Arkansas. 

But  the  Arkansas  experience  with  creationism  is 
instructive.  The  sponsor  of  the  "Balanced  Treatment" 
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Act  was  one  Sen.  James  L.  Hoisted  of  North  Little 
Rock,  a  tall,  handsome  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity who  was  at  the  time  president  of  the  Provi- 
dential Life  Insurance  Company,  a  family  concern. 
Creationism  zipped  through  the  senate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  1981  session,  with  no  hearings  and  only 
a  few  comments  from  the  floor.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives held  no  hearings  either,  having  scheduled 
the  bill  for  a  period  reserved  for  "noncontroversial" 
legislation.  Debate  consumed  all  of  fifteen  minutes, 
some  of  which  was  spent  refusing  to  hear  Arkansas's 
Methodist  bishop  Kenneth  Hicks,  who  had  rushed 
in  vain  to  the  capitol  when  a  member  of  his  flock 
warned  him  what  was  up.  The  tally  there  was  69-18. 


Better  than  the  circus 


^  RKANSANS  in  general  are  probably  no  more 
/■  ignorant  than  the  American  public  at  large, 
but  all  the  ignoramuses  do  agree.  Political 
tradition  here  pardons  a  legislator  who  votes 
on  symbolic  issues  to  soothe  the  prejudices  of  the 
mouth-breathing  element  in  the  dirt-road  churches. 
Arkansas  is  more  than  90  percent  Protestant,  the 
hard-shell  sects  predominate,  and  ambitious  youths 
yearn  to  be  television  evangelists  as  others  wish  to 
emulate  Reggie  Jackson  or  Donny  Osmond.  No 
sense,  runs  the  usual  logic,  in  stirring  people  up; 
the  federal  courts  can  take  care  of  it.  Then  every- 
body can  whoop  it  up  in  the  next  campaign  about 
meddlin'  judges  thwarting  the  will  of  the  people, 
can  get  reelected,  and  can  continue  to  work  on  the 
truly  important  business  of  democracy,  like  exempt- 
ing farm  equipment  from  the  sales  tax  or  allowing 
the  poultry  industry  to  load  as  many  chickens  as 
can  be  jammed  into  a  semi-trailer  regardless  of  high- 
way weight  limits. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  many  of  the  legislators 
mistook  the  creationist  bill  for  yet  another  in  the 
series  of  harmless  resolutions  in  praise  of  Christian- 
ity that  they  customarily  endorse.  Others  were  simply 
gulled.  Had  scientists  uncovered  evidence  proving 
Genesis  to  be  biologically  and  historically  accurate? 
Who  could  doubt  it?  Were  atheists  and  "secular  hu- 
manists" laboring  to  suppress  the  truth?  It  sounded 
logical.  The  legislature  was  besieged  by  a  well-or- 
ganized phalanx  not  of  backwoods  fulminators  but 
of  live-wire  "Christian"  bidnessmen  and  doctors' 
wives  from  the  newer  suburbs  of  Little  Rock.  The 
creationists  have  laid  their  traps  where  the  money 
is:  among  the  semieducated  who,  by  their  prosperity, 
deem  themseb'es  members  of  contemporary  Puritan- 
ism's visible  elect,  but  who  cling  to  the  childish  the- 
ology of  their  fathers  because  contemporary  life  has 
flooded  them  with  a  confusion  of  moral  values  that 
will  not  compute  unless  the  Bible  is  accepted  as  a 
rule  book.  At  the  time  of  the  "debate,"  only  the 
Moral  Majority  and  a  local  organisation  called 
FLAG  (Family,  Life,  America,  and  God)  seemed  to 


know  that  Act  590  had  been  introduced  at  all,  much  i 
less  made  it  to  the  floor. 

/N  FACT,  Act  590  was  not  written  in  Arkansas,  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  anybody  here 
read  it  all  the  way  through  until  after  it  was 
already  law.  Senator  Hoisted  got  it  from  an  em- 
ployee of  his,  who  in  turn  took  it  from  a  group  of 
fundamentalist  ministers  who  received  it  by  mail 
from  its  author,  a  respiration  therapist  named  Paul 
Ellwanger  of  Anderson.  South  Carolina.  Ellwanger, 
founder  and  proprietor  of  an  organization  he  calls 
Citizens  for  Fairness  in  Education,  wrote  it  with  the 
help  of  an  outfit  called  the  Institute  for  Creation 
Research  in  (where  else?)  San  Diego.  The  "scien- 
tific" godfathers  of  creationism  are  Henry  Morris  and 
one  Dr.  Duane  Gish.  a  preposterous  buncombe  ar- 
tist about  whom  more  later.  The  principal  legal  con- 
sultant was  Wendell  Bird,  also  of  the  ICR  andB 
author,  for  those  readers  who  may  be  tempted  to 
dismiss  creationism  as  a  mere  regional  delusion,  of 
a  very  long  article  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal  three 
years  ago  that  not  only  posited  creationism  as  a 
science  but  proposed  its  inclusion  in  public  school 
curricula  to  "balance"  and  thereby  "neutralize"  the 
teaching  of  evolution,  which  it  equated  with  atheism. 

Governor  Frank  White  certainly  did  not  read  the 
creationism  bill.  A  Little  Rock  bank  executive  and  a 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  White  ran  for 
office  as  God's  own  candidate.  The  Lord,  he  said 
repeatedly  during  his  campaign  against  incumbent 
Democrat  Bill  Clinton,  had  told  him  to  declare  his 
candidacy.  On  winning  a  narrow  victory  in  the  Rea- 
gan landslide,  he  declared  the  deity  well  pleased. 
White's  equally  pious  second  wife  told  the  press  that 
God  had  not  only  introduced  her  to  her  second 
husband  but  He  had  even  done  a  turn  as  celestial  re- 
altor, divinely  inspiring  their  choice  of  a  home.  After 
he  signed  the  bill.  White  boasted  to  reporters  that 
Arkansas  had  assumed  the  scientific  leadership  ofi 
the  known  world.  White  asserted  that  the  new  law" 
was  undoubtedly  constitutional.  But  when  asked 
specifically  about  the  clause  forbidding  the  "estab- 
lishment of  Theologically  Liberal,  Humanist,  Non- 
theist,  or  Atheistic  religions,"  the  governor  confessed 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  text.  His  office  issued  a 
clarification  saying  he  had  been  thoroughly  briefed, 
but  the  aide  responsible  for  keeping  track  of  legisla- 
tion told  the  Arkansas  Gazette  that  to  her  knowledge 
nothing  of  the  sort  had  transpired.  Sponsor  Hoisted 
told  the  same  newspaper  that  "of  course"  his  mo- 
tives were  religious,  but.  he  added.  "If  I'd  known 
people  were  going  to  be  asking  me  about  the  specifics 
of  creation  science,  I  might  have  gotten  scared  otl 
because  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  stuff." 
Democratic  Attorney  General  Steve  Clark,  in  a  re- 
mark that  would  come  back  to  haunt  him,  said  he 
had  his  doubts  the  law  could  be  defended. 

When  the  educated  portion  of  the  citizenry  heard 
(Continued  on  page  73  ) 
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Europe  always  looks  better 
from  our  point  of  view. 


See  your  travel  agent  for  more  information.  Or 
send  us  the  coupon  below.  And  start  seeing  Europe 
from  a  better  point  of  view. 


Eurailpass  lets  you  see  more  of  what  you 
came  to  Europe  for.  Stretch  out  and  enjoy 
yourself  as  you  look  out  the  wide  picture  win- 
dows that  capture  all  the  glorious  sights  and 
sounds  of  Europe.  Like  the  enchanting  coast- 
lines. Ancient  ruins.  And  the  charm  of  quaint 
villages  nestled  high  in  the  snow-capped  Alps. 

And  here's  the  best  part.  Unlimited  First 
Class  rail  travel  through  as  many  as  16 
countries  costs  as  little  as  $250  for  a  15  day 
Eurailpass.  Other  Lurailpasses  are  available 
for  21  days,  one,  two  or  three  months. 
We  even  offer  special  youth  fare  passes,  so 
there's  no  reason  for  anyone  to  pass  up  the 
leisure  and  luxury  of  traveling  with  Eurailpass. 

How^  people  say  great  European  train  traveL 


SIMMER  PLEASURES 

HARPER  S  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  PLANNER 


No  matter  how  many  times  you're  reminded  of  the  joys  of 
travehng  in  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  the  fact  is  that  summer  is 
the  season  when  you're  most  apt  to  take  your  big  vacation. 
Most  Americans  do. 

To  help  you  plan  yours,  we've  surveyed  the  world  beyond 
our  borders — region  by  region,  country  by  country — to  find  out 
what  you'll  encounter  between  Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day 
in  the  areas  you're  most  apt  to  visit.  (For  those  who  can't  wait 
to  get  away,  and  for  those  who  can't  manage  to  until  later  on, 
we've  also  taken  a  look  at  May  and  September  as  well.)  You'll 
find  descriptions  not  only  of  that  period's  major  or  most  inter- 
esting events,  but  also  remarks  on  the  weather  you'll  experi- 
ence, the  wildHfe,  the' flowers,  and  the  seasonal  fruits  and 
vegetables.  (How  many  times  have  you  been  in  France,  just 
two  weeks  shy  of  the  short  season  for  those  delectable  wild 
strawberries?  Or,  on  a  trip  to  southeast  Asia,  missed  out  on 
the  opportunity  to  sample  the  durian — that  delightful,  paradox- 
ically foul-smelling  tropical  fruit — ^just  because  your  timing 
was  off?) 

No  survey  can  tell  you  everything  you  need  to  know  to  plan 
a  vacation,  so  we  also  point  out  some  not-always-easy-to-locate 
guidebooks  to  which  you  can  refer  for  comprehensive  informa- 
tion about  out-of-the-way  spots  not  covered  in  the  widely  avail- 
able Fodor  and  Frommer  series.  (If  your  local  bookstore 
doesn't  have  what  you  want,  try  ordering  by  mail  from  the 
Forsyth  Travel  Library,  Box  2975,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66201;  the  Travel  Library,  Box  249,  La  Canada,  CA  91011;  or 
the  Merrimack  Book  Service,  99  Main  St.,  Salem,  NH  03079.) 

The  various  national  tourist  offices  can  provide  up-to-date  in- 
formation about  all  the  destinations  and  activities  we  mention. 
Addresses  and  phone  numbers  are  provided  for  the  New  York 
City  offices.  For  the  most  satisfactory  response  when  you 
write,  state  your  needs  very  specifically.  If  you're  planning  a 
vacation  around  a  specific  festival,  reserve  in  advance  and  con- 
firm the  event's  dates  at  the  last  minute. 


Bon  voyage! 
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Since  much  of  our  information  must  be 
gathered  in  advance,  we  suggest  you 
verify  dates,  places,  and  events  when 
planning  a  trip. 


TWAs  Getaway  Vacations  in  Britain -at  less  than  last  yearns  prices. 


"When  Charles  I  was  kmg, 
this  was  a  jolly  country  inn. 

Still  is,  thankyou? 

^  Peter  \asb,  9/ landlord  of  'Tfje 


of  'Tfje  Feathers,"  Ludlow 


England 


For  close  to  400 
years,  the  half- 
timbered  facade 
of  "Tlie  Feathers"" 
Inn  has  been  a  welcome  sight  to 
wean,-  travellers. The  Inn"s  name 
commemorates  a  1616  \  isit  of  Prince 
Charles  to  the  castle  in  the  town  of 
Ludlow.  Wlien  he  travelled,  Charles 
alwa\-s  wore  white  feathers  in  his  hat. 

The  Inn  was  at  that  time  a 
center  of  the  hectic  social  season. 
The  gentn-  of  the  surrounding 
countn,-side  would  gather  here 
after  the  races  or  the  theatre. 

"The  Feathers""  still  welcomes 
you  to  one  of  the  world"s  longest 
traditions  of  hospitality: 

V^Pl  Getaway  Vacations— 
this  year,  a  special  value 

^Ith  inns,  shops,  cobbled  roads, 
and  whole  towns  much  the  same 
over  hundreds  of  years,  histon-  is 
literally  around  every  corner 
through  England,  Scotland  and 
"^'ales.  And  theres  no  better  wax- 
to  see  it  than  with  POCA  Getaway 
\kcations.  These  vacations 
into  the  past  have  always  offered 
\^riet\'  and  value.  But  this  year's 
Britain  vacations  include  some- 
thing especially  inviting.  Prices 
that  are  even  less  than  last  year's. 
Making  this  the  perfect  year  to  go. 

TV(As  Getaway  Britain  vacations 
are  arranged  in  different  "stv'les" 
of  travel,  for  even.-  style  of  traveller 
You  might  choose  a  "  Freest\-le"" 
vacation,  which  lets  you  go  where 
you  like  but  still  benefit  from  low 
group-rate  travel,  \bu  ll  get  conve- 


niences like  airport  transfers,  sight- 
seeing, and  comfortable  hotels,  all 
with  private  bath  or  shower  A  ten- 
da}-  trip,  including  four  da\s  in  the 
countn-side,  costs  just  $438  to  $569. 

If  escorted  vacations  are  more 
to  your  liking,  POCA  offers  them 
First  Class.  The  lavish  "Regency," 
for  instance,  is  a  17-day  grand  tour 
through  the  British  Isles -with 
Deluxe  and  First  Class  accommo- 
dations, and  most  meals  included, 
for  $1148- $1248. 

Besides  their  Getaway  program. 
TWA  has  "Super  Saver""  vacations 
for  the  economy-minded.  Two 
weeks  in  Britain  are  as  low  as  $568- 
$598,  and  include  London,  York, 
Cambridge.  Edinburgh,  the 
Cots^'olds,  and  many  more  of  the 
places  you've  wanted  to  see.  (All 


prices  are  per  person,  double 
occupancy,  plus  air  fare.) 

"V^ications  in  Britain  offer 
unique  ease  in  shopping  and 
getting  around,  with  the  help  of 
friendly  people  who-after  all- 
speak  EnglLsh. 

And  Britain  in  1982  has  an 
added  attraction.  It's  Maritime 
England  Year- with  over  2000 
events  on  and  around  England's 
rK'ers  and  seas. 

.\mong  TVCAs  wide  range  of 
eleven  Britain  vacations,  one  is 
sure  to  be  perfect  for  you.  To  learn 
all  about  tliese  \-acations,  send  for 
the  color  brochures,  "TWA 
Getaway  Britain"'  and  BT^  44- 
page  "Britain. "  They're  yours  free, 
with  the  coupon  below. 

Then  see  your  travel  agent. 


Britain  speaks  your  language 


British  Tourist  Authorit\' 

PO.  Box  4054.  Grand  Central  Station 

New  York,  N.Y  10017 

Please  .send  me  your  free  full-color 
brochure.s,  "TWA  Getawa\-  Britain 
and  BTXs  "Britain." 


Address 
Cilv  


EUROPE 

Between  the  blossoming  of  the  almond 
trees  in  Portugal's  Algarve  in  P'ebruary 
and  the  gi-ape  harvest  almost  every- 
where in  late  September,  Europe  gives 
itself  over  to  its  busiest  season.  Cities 
and  towns  host  concerts  and  festivals. 
The  Alps  swarm  with  hikers,  and  well- 
known  beaches  are  body-to-body. 

Tourist  offices  can  provide  you  with 
volumes  of  information  about  where  to  go 
and  what  to  see;  for  more  pointed  recom- 
mendations, consult  a  guidebook.  Among 
the  general-interest  volumes,  Stephen 
Birnbaum's  well-organized  Europe  1982 
(S12.95:  Houghton  Mifflin)  speaks  to  the 
curious,  slightly  adventurous  traveler 
with  a  bit  of  money  to  spend.  Lefs  Go: 
Europe  ($6.95;  Button)  addresses  a 
younger  gi'oup.  The  Blue  Guides  (Rand 
kcNally),  the  Green  Guides  (Michelin), 
and  Nagel's  Guides  (Hippocrene)  pro- 
vide co]jious  commentary  on  history,  art, 
and  architecture.  On  quaint  lodging 
places,  the  best  are  Ian  Keown's  well- 
written  Europecui  Hideawai/s  (.$7.95; 
Crown)  and  Hilary  Rubinstein's  eclectic 
Europe's  Wonderful  Little  Hotels  (iiid 
huts  (.S9.95:  Congdon  and  Lattes).  Also 
investigate  Bicycle  Touring  in  Europe 
by  Karen  and  Gary  Hawkins  ($5.95;  Pan- 
theon); and  A  Runner's  Guide  to  Europe 
by  Jere  Van  Dyk  and  Aden  Hayes  ($5.95; 
Penguin). 

AUSTRIA 


always  a  sellout.  July  26  to  August  30. 

Guidebooks:  The  Michelin  Green  Guide 
to  Austria  ($7.95;  Michelin);  Nagel's 
Austria  (.$30;  Hippocrene);  WiUiam 
Reifsnyder's  Hut  Hopping  in  the  Austri- 
an Alps  (.So. 95;  Sierra  Club  Books). 

Information:  Contact  the  Austrian  Na- 
tional Tourist  Office,  545  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10017  (212-697-0651). 

BELGIUM 

Americans  who  stick  to  Belgian  cities  de- 
prive themselves  of  some  of  this  small  na- 
tion's greatest  warm-weather  pleasures: 
strolls  along  Ostend's  breezy  North  Sea 
boardwalk  or  its  wide  white  strand;  visits 
to  the  Zwin  bird  sanctuary,  where  sea 
lavender  purples  the  marshes  in  July  and 
August;  walks  through  the  wildflower- 
sti-ewn  gorges  of  the  Belgian  Lorraine 
south  of  Arlon,  or  in  the  densely  wooded 
Ardennes;  or  drives  through  the  begonia 
fields  around  Ghent — fabulously  colorful 
from  May  through  September. 

Events:  Holg  Blood  Procession:  Gor- 
geous and  varied  pageantry  with  mime, 
speeches,  songs,  tableaux,  and  floats. 
Bruges.  May  20.  0)n)nega ng  Pageant: 
Splendid  recreation  of  a  sixteenth-cen- 
tury royal  entertainment — one  of  the 
biggest  events.  Brussels.  Julv  1. 

Guidebooks:  The  Pinc  (;,r„l,  t,,  Bel- 
gium ($29.95;  Rand  .McNally );  the  Miche- 
lin Red  Guide  to  P,  ,u  /,-..■  (.vl2. It."");  .Miche- 
lin); and  Craig  Ev;ui>'>  A  TnnI  d.nd, 
France  and  the  Bi m  l nx  Xnfnuis  (.$7.95; 
Foot  Trails). 

Infonnation:  Contact  the  Belgian  Na- 
tional Tourist  Office,  745  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10151  (212-758-8130). 


which  ends  in  May  and  starts  again  in 
September. 

Events:  Ha ns  Ch ristia n  A udersen  Fes-  \ 
tical:  Odense.  the  writers  birthplace, 
makes  a  splendid  setting  for  the  pageants  ; 
that  comprise  this  event,  and  for  a  con- 
cuiTent  fairy-tale  film  festival.  Mid-July 
through  mid-August.  Copenhagen  Jo:- 
Festival:  Ten  days  of  parades,  stre^ 
dances,  and  open-air  concerts  featurini; 
the  hkes  of  Eubie  Blake,  Alberta  Hunt- 
er, Gen-y  MuUigan.  Early  July. 

Guidebook:  Xagel's  Denmark-Green-  i 
land  (.$43;  Hippocrene). 

Infonnation:  Contact  the  Danish  Na-  | 
tional  Tourist  Office.  75  Rockefeller  Pla-  ! 
za,  New  York.  NY  10019  (212-582-2802 ).  | 

FINLAND 

The  Finnish  summer's  most  important 
feature  is  sunshine — nineteen  hours  a 
day  of  it  in  the  south,  and  even  more 
above  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  sun 
doesn't  set  for  seventy  days  straight,  be- 
ginning in  mid-May.  Finns  wait  for  the 
season  "as  a  prisoner  waits  for  parole,"  in 
the  words  of  the  writer  Charles  Barnard,  i 

Dozens  of  festivals  celebrate  its  arriv-  ! 
al;  at  the  prazdniks  north  of  Joensuu, 
you  can  gorge  on  the  local  fish  and  dairy 
dishes  and  delectable  Karelian  pies. 
Summer  theaters  hold  forth  in  such  un- 
likely spots  as  the  lovely,  piney  Pyynikki 
National  Park,  near  Tampere.  And  in  the 
capital,  charming  restaurants  open  on 
the  lakeshores;  some  punctuate  their 
menus  with  summer  specialties  Hke  river 
trout  doused  with  dill-sprinkled  cream 
sauce,  or  fresh  berries  laid  on  whipped 
cream  and  bathed  in  warm  caramel. 
Cloudbennes  (golden  yellow  and  not  too 
>\\  eet).  currants  and  deep-rose  raspber- 
i-ifs  are  all  in  season. 

Events:  A//  Saints Prazdnik:  One  ofthe 
larger  of  these  traditional  Orthodox 
chuixh  and  folk  festivals.  Homantsi, 
June  14.  Saronli)ina  Opera  Festival:  Op- 
eras and  occasional  concerts  staged  in 
this  lovely  lakeside  spa  town's  heroic  fif- 
teenth-century stone  castle,  and  in  the 
world's  largest  wooden  church,  nearby. 
July  4  to  25. 

Guidebook:  Nagel's  Finland  ($30;  Hip- 
pocrene). 

Infonnation:  Contact  the  Finnish  Na- 
tional Tourist  Office,  75  Rockefeller  Pla- 
za, New  York,  NY  10019  (212-582-2802). 

FRANCE 

Come  April  and  May,  clouds  of  apple 
blossoms  turn  the  Normandy  country- 
side into  a  pink-and-white  miracle.  Gorse 
and  broom  flame  bright  gold  in  Brittany. 
Paris  is  exquisite,  and  the  Cote  d'Azur 
acquires  a  languorous  air,  as  flowers  ex- 


Spring  brings  blizzards  of  blossoms  to  al- 
pine meadows  and  to  the  hilly  orchards  of 
the  Wachau  region  flanking  the  Danube, 
while  flurries  of  musical  activity  descend 
on  fairy-tale  Salzburg  and  gemiitlich  Vi- 
enna. The  Riesenrad,  the  enormous  Fer- 
ris wheel  at  Vienna's  Prater,  opens  in 
April.  The  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
high  country  opens  up  mountain  hiking 
trails  and  roadways  over  stunning  passes 
like  the  Grossglockner.  Around  the  enor- 
mous, reed-grown  lake  known  as  the 
Neusiedlersee,  millions  of  birds  nest. 

Prospective  visitors  to  \'ienna  should 
note  that  the  State  Opera  and  the  Span- 
ish Riding  School  end  their  seasons  in 
June  and  do  not  open  again  until  Septem- 
ber, and  that  Sunday-morning  perfor- 
mances of  the  Vienna  Boys'  Choir  are 
discontinued  in  July  and  August. 

Events:  Pregmz  Festival  on  Lake  Con- 
sfoiK-i :  First-rate  cnncerls  in  a  splendid 
new  hail  and  (in  a  tine  lakeside  stage  in 
the  Vorarlbere's  capital.  Mid-July  to  late 
August.  Sulzhiini  Fvsfiral:  A  king 
among  European  musical  festivals,  and 


DENMARK 

Even  this  summer's  big  celebrations  of 
Castle  Year — which  will  mean  open 
house  at  some  150  manor  houses  and  cas- 
tles— don't  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  opening  of  Copenhagen's  Tivoli  Gar- 
dens. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  flowers 
bloom,  the  lakes  sparkle,  and  musicians 
and  mimes,  acrobats  and  dancers  enter- 
tain. After  sunset,  tens  of  thousands  of 
colored  lights  flicker  overhead,  and  fire- 
works occasionally  kindle  the  skies. 

Elsewhere,  summer  weather  makes 
for  pleasant  walks  on  fine  beaches  hke 
those  of  quiet,  old-fashioned  Aero  or  Zea- 
land, the  p'lsh  Danish  Riviera.  Children 
crowd  Lege'and  (near  Billund),  where 
j  plastic  bricks  oy  the  miUion  recreate  such 
[  landmarks  as  our  own  Cape  Kennedy. 
Bird  watchers  should  note  that  the 
Tijipe  -ne  Bird  Sane  nary  on  Holmsland 
Klit  is  most  active  in  spring  and  fall,  and 
ballet  lovers  should  plan  their  trips 
around  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet's  season. 


Fly  KLM  to  Holland 
for  the  best  blooming  values 
in  Europe  this  year. 


'loriade  1982.  Greatest 
■lower  Show  on  Earth. 

Holland  always  blooms  with  values. 
Jut  this  year,  Holland  outdoes  her- 
elf.  From  April  8  to  October  10, 
lere's  Floriade,  a  once-in-a-decade 
larden  wonderland  of  tulips,  roses, 
iyacinths,  orchids,  every  imaginable 
xotic  flower  abloom  on  135  acres, 
nly  18  minutes  from  the  center  of 
j  vmsterdam. 

loriade  alone  makes  Holland 
iurope's  best  blooming  value  this 
ear  But  there  are  many  more  ways 
1 1  which  this  thrifty  country  gives 
I  ou  your  money's  worth.  There  are 
undreds  of  fine  hotels  ready  to 
-  ccommodate  any  budget— and 
ome  600  restaurants  where  a  deli- 
lous  3-course  dinner  is  yours  for  an 
ppetizing  $5.45. 

you  crave  sustenance  for  the 
3irit,  Holland  is  home  to  centuries 
f  civilization.  Its  400  museums  are 


Your  Ticket  to  Holland's 
Flowering  Culture. 

Holland  is  the  only  country  with  this 
unique  card.  For  only  $5,  it  entitles 
you  to  walk  into  many  museums, 
get  as  much  as  50%  off  first  class 
tram  travel,  and  reserve  hard-to-get 
[tickets  to  Holland's 
world-famous 
[concerts,  ballets, 
operas. 

Holland's  Values  Start 
with  a  Non-stop  Flight 
on  a  KLM  747. 

Fly  from  New  York,  Chicago,  Houston, 
Los  Angeles,  or  Atlanta  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  KLM's  special  low  fares. 
You  car.  also  strike  another  bargain 
with  KLM — a  Happy  Holland  Bar- 
gain. And  get  your  first  night's  stay 
in  Amsterdam  or  The  Hague — plus 
a  hearty  Dutch  breakfast  and  more — 
for  only  $22.00  to  $52.00  per  person. 

Thic  i/Qor  mr\rc»  thtort  /-^fhor  UinllonH 


For  more  information,  call  KLM  or 
your  travel  agent  or  clip  this  coupon. 

,  ~X  1982  The  Netherlands-America 

t  >  Bicentennial,  a  celebration  of 

\  200  years  of  friendship. 


NNTO  KLM  Reader  Service 
P  O  Box  820 

Farmingdale,  New  York  11736 

Please  send  your  kit  on  Holland.  The 
Best  Blooming  Value  in  Europe  This 
Year,  including  information  on  Floriade, 
the  Holland  Culture  Card  "  and  KLM 
tours  and  special  low  fares. 


•  ••• 


KLM/HOIUND^ 


plode  in  its  gardens.  In  the  Loire  River 
valley,  winter's  sober  browns  change  to  a 
radiant  gi-een.  The  river,  which  shrivels 
to  a  streamlet  by  summer's  end,  is  broad 
and  majestic. 

The  season  is  so  lovely,  in  fact,  that 
July  and  August  almost  pale  by  compari- 
son. There  are  queues  at  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  mobs  in  front  of  the  Mono 
Lisa.  Cars  creep  bumper  to  bumper 
along  scenic  roads.  Restaurateurs  and 
boutique  owners  close  up  for  vacation. 

Yet  these  very  crowds  make  for  gaiety 
when  experienced  from  the  umbrella'd 
shade  of  a  sidewalk  cafe.  And  summer  is 
the  season  for /raises  des  bois,  those  deli- 
cious French  strawberries;  for  fresh  as- 
paragus; and  for  hiking  along  the  foot- 
paths that  crisscross  the  French  Alps. 
On  the  Riviera,  though  it's  hot  enough  to 
wither  tbe  blossoms,  the  parade  of 
sheiks,  starlets,  and  hangers-on  swells  to 
carnival  proportions.  In  Normandy,  the 
weather  warms  up  enough  for  sunning  on 
those  long,  golden  beaches.  A  subtle  haze 
softens  the  light  in  a  way  that  has  en- 
chanted artists  for  years — here,  as  in 
neighboring  Brittany. 

The  Loire  valley  is  crowded  enough  to 
make  it  sensible  to  steer  clear  of  main 
roads  in  midday.  Or  sign  up  for  a  balloon- 
ing tour  organized  by  the  Bombard  Soci- 
ety (10100  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Ste. 
2065,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90067;  213-277- 
2672)  complete  with  champagne  landings 
on  the  chateaux  lawns. 

With  September's  arrival,  beach 
crowds  thin  out,  campgi'ounds  clear,  and 
hotel  rooms  empty;  but  air  and  water 
stay  warm,  making  for  pleasant  holidays 
on  the  Riviera. 

And  beginning  late  in  the  month,  it's 
time  for  the  grape  harvest,  Rabelais's 
"good  September  soup." 

Events:  Gypsi)  Gathering:  Processions, 
with  gypsies  from  all  over  Europe.  Stes. 
Maries-de-la-Mer,  May.  Catuies  Inter- 
national Film  Festival:  Quite  apart  from 
the  films,  you  go  for  the  sheer  spectacle 
of  this  BP  gathering.  Mid-May.  Stras- 
bourg International  Music  Festival: 
Luscious  food  and  great  music.  Mid- 
June.  £Jf  Honrs  ofLe  Mans:  As  much  for 
the  crowds  and  the  noise  as  for  the  cars. 
June  19  to  20.  Bastille  Day:  Sheer  mad- 
ness on  Paris's  Boulevard  St.  Michel. 
July  14.  Great  Festival  of  Cornonaille: 
One  of  the  nation's  most  colorful  tradi- 
tional events.  Quimper,  fouilh  Sunday  in 
July. 

Guidebooks:  The  Green  Guides  to  sev- 
eral regions  ($7.95  each;  Miehflim:  the 
Red  Guides  to  Paris  ($3.2.". >  and  France 
($12.95),  both  from  Michelin;  the  Gault- 
Millau  Guide  France  (chattier,  more  at- 
tentive to  nonrelle  cuisine)  and  the 
Guide  Kleber  (more  descriptive),  avail- 
able in  French  bookstores  here;  the 
French   Farm   and   Village  Holiday 


Guide  ($8.95;  Unipub),  for  self-catering 
accommodations  and  bed-and-break- 
fasts;  Let's  Go:  France  ($4.95;  Button); 
Karen  Brown's  French  Country  Inns 
and  Chateau  Hotels  ($7.95;  Travel 
Press);  and  A  Trail  Guide  to  Fra)ice  and 
the  Benelux  Nations  by  Craig  Evans 
($7.95;  Foot  Trails). 

Information:  Contact  the  French  Gov- 
ernment Tourist  Office,  610  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10020  (212-757-1125). 

GERMANY 

Every  year  in  early  April,  visitors  from 
around  the  world  make  their  way  to  Ger- 
many's Bergstrasse  to  see  the  blossoms 
of  the  fruit  and  almond  trees,  to  the 
plains  of  the  Upper  Rhine  two  weeks  lat- 
er, and,  around  May  20,  to  the  pancake- 
flat  countryside  alongside  the  river 
Elbe. 

Then  summer  begins  in  earnest,  as 
hardy  sea-lovers  flock  to  North  Sea  re- 
sorts such  as  sea-swept  Sylt,  and  knick- 


BARGING 
THROUGH  EUROPE 

The  canals  that  crisscross 
rural  Bel,gium,  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  and  Ire- 
land are  crawling  with  ho- 
tel barges  and  self-drive 
boats  throughout  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  fall,  and  considering  the  ap- 
peal of  this  kind  of  vacationing,  that's 
not  hard  to  understand.  You  float 
along  all  day,  tying  up  whenever  you 
see  something  that  interests  you, 
then  walk  or  bicycle  into  the  nearest 
town.  And  then  when  the  crowds 
seem  too  much  with  you,  head  back  to 
your  barge  and  sit  back  and  sun  your- 
self as  the  world  slips  sweetly  by.  The 
following  companies  offer  either  craft 
for  hire  or  hotel-barge  cruises  during 
which  snniebod>-  else  does  the  cooking 
and  thf  ih-n  iim-. 

//.-,■- ( s,  .s-.  Ltd..  7122  W. 
Mam  St..  Belk-ville,  IL  (618-397- 
7.")21i,  in  France:  FUniting  tlirough 
Eiirnju.  271  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  XY  10016  (212-685-5600),  in 
Enelaml.  France,  Belgium,  Holland; 
//./-/,',/  Watcnruiis.  Preston  Brook, 
Runcni-;i.  Cheshire  WA7  3AL,  En- 
gland. Bhik-i's  H(ilidai/s.  Wroxham, 
Norwich,  Norfolk  NR12  SDH,  En- 
gland, and  Hoseasons  Holidays.  Ltd.. 
Sun  way  House,  Lowestoft.  Suffolk 
NR32  3LT,  England — all  operating  in 
Britain;  and  in  Ireland,  the  Emerald 
Star  Line.  St.  James's  Gate,  DubhnS. 
Ireland. 


er-clad,  sturdily  booted  mountain  lovers 
head  for  the  Black  Forest. 

Along  the  Romantische  Strasse 
through  the  Grimm  Brothers"  country 
side  of  half-timbered  houses  and  tradi 
tional  folk  costumes  between  Wiirzburg 
and  Fussen,  2,000-year-old  villages  are 
thrumming;  and  the  Rhine  is  busy  with 
cruisers  showing  off  scener\'  as  over- 
whelming now  as  it  was  in  the  Grand 
Tour  days. 

Events:  Munich  Opera  Festival:  The' 
place  to  see  European  opera  stars  at  a 
time  when  most  houses  here  are  dark. 
Early  July  to  early  August. 
markt:  The  wine-lover's  answer  to  Oktn- 
berfest.  Bad  Durkheim.  September  11  td 
14  and  17  to  20.  Oktoberfest:  More  bois- 
terous every  year.  Munich.  September 
18  to  October  3. 

Guidebooks:  The  Green  Guide  to  Ger- 
many ($7.95;  Michelin);  the /eec?G»(f/f  to 
Gennany  ($14.95;  Michelin). 

Information:  Contact  the  German  Na- 
tional Tourist  Office.  630  Fifth  Ave 
New  York.  NY  10111  (212-757-8570). 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

No  one  will  tell  you  that  you  won't  need 
an  umbrella  here.  But  spring  and  sum- 
mer give  you  other  things  to  think  about: 

•  Daffodils  in  the  Lake  Country  in 
spring. 

•  Big  sales  in  the  London  department 
stores  early  in  July. 

•  Bicycling  from  inn  to  inn — on  your  own 
or  with  tour  groups. 

•  Golfing  in  Scotland,  the  birthplace  of 
the  sport. 

•  Hiking  through  mountains  and  moors, 
from  inn  to  inn  along  the  country's  excep- 
tional long-distance  footpaths. 

•  Sports — England's  national  manias: 
soccer,  rugby  (a  "ruffian's  sport  played 
by  gentlemen"),  cricket,  polo,  and,  in 
Scotland,  Highland  games. 

Events:  Hobby  Horse  Celebration:  A 
fabulous-looking  hobby  horse  and  a  mad 
procession  to  a  maypole.  Padstow,  Corn- 
wall. May  1.  Chelsea  Flower  Shou\-  As 
much  society  fling  as  it  is  floral  extrava- 
ganza. May  18  to  21.  Bath  International 
Festival  of  Music:  House  and  garden 
tours,  concerts,  dance  and  opera,  in 
stately  Georgian  settings.  June  1  to  6. 
Glyndebourne  Festival  Opera:  A  nation- 
al, but  oh-so-social,  institution  with  its 
75-minute-long  intermissions  (designed 
for  leisurely  champagne  picnics  from 
hampers  carried  in  by  chauffeurs).  Third 
week  in  May  until  the  first  in  August. 
Derby  Stakes:  One  of  the  world's  most 
celebrated  horse  races — and  a  real  carni- 
val. At  Epsom,  Surrey.  June  2.  Royal 
Ascot:  Top  hatt;,  elegant  bonnets,  and 
the  Queen  herself.  Ascot.  Berkshire. 
Julv  15  to  18.  Wimbledon  Lawn  Tennis 


Championships:  Grass  courts,  strawber- 
ry-and-cream  teas — and  top-flight  ten- 
nis. June  21  to  July  3.  Henley  Rot/al  Re- 
gatta: Another  Society  occasion  that 
begs  for  flannels,  blazers,  straw  boaters, 
flouncy  dresses.  July  1  to  4.  Ediubioyh 
International  Festival:  Europe's  best 
music  and  drama,  both  classical  and 
avant-garde,  plus  the  Festival  Fringe 
(occasionally  very  avant-garde),  and 
much  more.  August  22  to  September  11. 

Guidebooks:  Stephen  Birnbaum's  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  1982  ($10.95; 
Houghton  Mifflin):  Let's  Go:  Britai)/  and 
Ireland  ($5.95;  Button);  Red  Guides  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ($12.95;  Miche- 
lin)  and  London  ($3.25;  Michelin).  For  de- 
tails on  sights:  the  Blue  Guide  to  En- 
gland ($29.95;  Rand  McNally);  the  Blue 
Guide  to  the  Channel  Islands  ($24.95; 
Rand  McNally);  the  Blue  Guide  to  Lon- 
don ($16.95;  Rand  McNally);  the  Green 
Guide  to  London  ($7.95;  Michelin). 

The  British  Travel  Bookshop  (680 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10019)  stocks 
a  good  many  of  these  titles,  plus  an  as- 
sortment of  others  focusing  on  single 
cities  and  regions  and  special  interests — 
ruins,  fishing,  cvcling,  good  beer,  and  the 
like. 

Information:  Contact  the  British  Tour- 
ist Authoritv,  680  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY  10019  (212-581-4700). 


GREECE 


No  wonder  some  Hellenophiles  call 
spring  their  favorite  season.  The  hills 
that  look  so  bare  and  rocky  at  the  dry 
height  of  summer  are  speckled  with  wild- 
flowers.  Butterflies  gather  in  the  trees  of 
Petaloudes,  and  scatter  like  autumn 
leaves  when  you  jostle  the  branches.  The 
water  is  warm  enough  for  swimming  by 
May. 

Nonetheless,  summer  isn't  as  bad  as 
the  ninety-degree  temperatures  might 
lead  you  to  expect.  That  is  thanks  partly 
to  the  low  humidity,  partly  to  a  relaxed 
local  lifestyle.  Whilingaway  an  afternoon 
in  a  local  taverna  risks  no  exertion.  Nor 
do  pilgrimages  to  lonely,  hallowed  Del- 
phi, surrounded  by  golden  cliffs  and  hills 
that  turn  a  glowing  rose  at  sunset;  or  is- 
land-to-island crui?es;  or  stay-put  vaca- 
tions near  some  blue-dappled  harbor,  in 
some  hill-climbing  village  of  whitewashed 
houses. 

Events:  Epidaurus  Festival:  Perfor- 
mances of  Greek  drama  in  an  ancient 
open-air  amphitheater.  July  to  mid-Au- 
gust. Athens  Wine  Festival:  Food  and 
drink  and  wild  carryings-on.  Mid-July  to 
mid-September. 

Guideboolts:  The  Blue  Guide  to  Greece 
($24.95;  Rand  McNallv);  the  Blue  Guide 
to  Athens  ($18.95;  Rand  McNally);  A 
Trail  Guide  to  Italy.  Greece.  and  East- 


1bur  Europe 
and  save  thousands* 
on  this  souvenir. 

Now  you  can  arrange  to  drive  your  new  Porsche  on  the  uncrowded  roads  of  the 
land  where  it  was  built.  And  save  enough  money  to  help  pay  for  your  trip  to  take 
delivery  of  your  new  automobile  at  our  factory  in  Stuttgart. 

Simply  visit  your  local  Porsche  Audi  dealer  where  you  can  select  the  mode!  of 
your  choice.  The  928,  the  911SC  Coupe  or  the  911SC  Targa. 

Afteryourtour,  simply  return  your  Porsche  to  ourStuttgart  shipping  point.  Theni^ 
we'll  deliver  it  to  a  U.S.  port  free  of  charge. 

And  you'll  save  thousands  on  a  nice  little  European  souvenir. 

For  more  information  on  the  Porsche  Audi  Delivery  in  Europe  Program,| 
your  Porsche  Audi  dealer  or  cali  toll  free  (800)  poRSCrME  " 
447-4700.  In  Illinois  call  (800)  322-4400.  f^T>i!N<jEviN 

on  manulactufer's  suggested  retail  price  ot  vehicles  PO  E.  United  States,  as  compareci 


Sendinjoraiouchoj 

Wand 

Our  beautiful  all  color  brochure  will  tempt  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  Ireland.  So  will  our  prices. 

But  what  you'll  find  in  Ireland  is  priceless. 
Warm,  friendly  people,  lively  pubs  and  theaters, 
beautiful  scenery  and  the  sound  of  Irish  laughte 
We've  captured  a  sampling  of  Ireland's  charms  in 
our  "A  Touch  of  Ireland"  brochure.  Send  for  it  and 
start  planning  on  a  touch  of  Ireland  in  your  vacation 
life.  Then  call  your  travel  agent. 

""tHe"rISh"6uNd"0NLY  costs  $1.60 

That's  10%  less  than  last  year,  30%  less  than  two  years  ago. 

/jgj  IRISH  TOURIST  BOARD  dk-2i 

^^jy  590  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  D.,  NY,  NY  10036 

Please  send  me  your  free,  32-page  color  book,  "A  Touch  of  Ireland". 

Name 
Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


My  travel  agency  is: 
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em  Europe  bv  Craig  Evans  ($5.95;  Foot 
Trails). 

Information:  Contact  the  Greek  Nation- 
al Tourist  Organization,  645  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10022  (212-421-5777). 


IRELAND 


Even  in  blustery  winter,  you  can  take  in 
rollicking  performances  of  traditional 
Irish  music  while  sipping  Guinness  in 
some  out-of-the-way  pub;  or  search  out 
your  ancestors  in  damp  parish  churches. 

Yet  there's  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
summer  is  prime  time  in  Ireland — for 
good  weather,  especially  in  May  and 
June — and  for; 

•  Pony  treks  in  windswept  Connemara 
and  the  sea-washed  Dingle  Peninsula. 

•  Back-road  tours  in  bright-j^ainted, 
horse-draWn  gypsy  wagons. 


EUROPE  BY  CAR 


45  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10020 
Phone:  (212)  581-3040 

9000  SUNSET  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  30069 
Phone:  (213)  272-0424 

SAVINGS  ON  CAR  RENTAL  •  PURCHASE 

ALSO  EURAIUYOUTM  PASS  


•  Bicycle  trips  on  country  roads. 

•  Hiking  in  the  red  sandstone  country  of 
Kerry  and  West  Cork,  or  in  County  Gal- 
way's  bare,  rocky  Maumturks  and 
Mweelreas. 

•  Hurling  and  Gaelic  football. 

Events:  Lisdoonvama  Folk  Festival: 
An  Irish  Woodstock.  Second  weekend  in 
July.  Dublin  Horse  Show:  A  high  point  in 
the  Dublin  social  season.  August  3 
through  7.  Irish  Sweeps  Derby:  The  star 
races  of  a  racing-mad  nation.  June.  Rose 
of  Tralee  International  Festival:  Ire- 
land's biggest  annual  bash,  with  a  varied 
program  that  attracts  some  100,000  peo- 
ple. Late  August.  National  Pilgrimage 
to  Croagh  Patrick:  Praying  thrice  en 
route,  some  20,000  worshipers — some 
barefoot  or  on  their  knees — trek  up  this 
holy  2,500-foot  mountain.  Fourth  Sun- 
day in  July. 

Guidebooks:  Stephen  Birnbaum's  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  1982  ($10.95; 
Houghton  Mifflin);  LeVs  Go:  Britain  and 
Ireland  ($5.50;  Dutton);  Guide  to  the  Na- 
tional Monuments  in  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land by  Peter  Harbison  (£5.40;  Gill  and 
Macmillan,  Ltd.,  Dublin);  Irish  Walk 
Guides  (£1.25  each;  Gill  and  Macmillan, 
Ltd.,  Dubin). 

Information:  Contact  the  Irish  Tourist 
Boai'd,  590  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY 
10036  (212-246-7400). 


ITALY 


As  early  as  mid- February  spring  is  chip- 
ping out  a  toehold  here,  with  the  blos- 
soming of  the  almond  trees  in  Sicily.  But 
you  don't  truly  know  that  it  has  arrived 
until  artichokes,  fresh  peas,  and  baby 
lamb  come  into  season;  and  until  the  pink 
camellias  bloom  along  Lago  Maggiore  in 
the  north.  The  hot  weather  brings 
throngs  of  sitters  and  sippers  to  Rome's 
outdoor  caffes.  Italian  opera  flourishes  at 
provincial  theaters;  the  audiences  are  as 
entertaining  as  the  singers.  (For  perfor- 
mances at  the  big  houses,  arrive  before 
season's  end  in  June.)  And  gelato — Ital- 
ian ice  cream — tastes  better  and  better, 
whether  laced  with  liqueurs  or  chunky 
with  nuggets  of  strawberries. 

Events:  luternational  Festival  of  Two 
Worlds:  Founded  by  Gian  Carlo  Menotti 
in  1957  and  celebrated  for  its  varied  pro- 
gramming. Three  weeks  beginning  in 
mid-June.  Palio  di  Siena.  Medieval  cos- 
tumes and  bareback  horse  races.  Siena. 
July  2  and  August  16. 

Guidebooks:  Green  Guide  to  Italy 
($7.95:  Michelin);  Blue  Guide  to  Noiili- 
eru  Italy  ($22.95;  Rand  McNally);  Blue 
Guide  to  Rome  ($17.95;  Rand  McNallv); 
Lefs  Go:  Italy  ($5.50;  Dutton);  Robert  S. 
Kane's  7^7///  A  tu  Z  i.-v".95:  Doubledav); 
A'r-/ ltal,<<\  1.;).-,:  .Midielin)." 

Information:  (.'ontaot  the  Italian  Gov- 


ernment Travel  Office,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10020  (212-245-4825). 

LUXEMBOURG 

Once  the  European  entry  point  for  bud- 
get travelers,  this  nation  is  especially 
pretty  in  spring  and  summer,  when  hlat> 
color  the  roadsides;  when  buttercup>. 
clover,  daisies,  and  poppies  bloom  in  the 
woodsy  Ardennes  region;  and  gorse  blos- 
soms turn  the  hillsides  gold.  Strawber- 
ries are  abundant  in  late  June. 

Event:  Dancing  Procession  Honoring 
St.  Willibrord:  Crowds  of  villagers  danc- 
ing and  swaying  to  an  eerily  repetitive 
melody.  Echternach.  Mid-May. 

Guidebooks:  Red  Guide  to  Benelux 
($12.95;  Michelin);  and  A  Trail  Guide  to 
France  and  the  Benelux  Nations  by 
Craig  Evans  ($7.95;  Foot  Trails). 

Information:  Contact  the  Luxembourg 
National  Tourist  Office,  801  Second 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017  (212-370- 
9850). 


NETHERLANDS 

Placid  Holland  offers  a  real  spectacle  in 
April  and  early  May,  as  the  vast  bulb 
fields  bloom  and  turn  the  landscape  all 
the  brilliant  colors  of  a  Kodachrome  ad: 
Floating  through  Europe  (271  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016;  212-685- 
5600)  schedules  cruises  to  catch  the 
show. 

June  is  the  sunniest  month  here.  And 
there  are  colorful  cheese  markets  in 
Aalkmar  (Fridays)  and  Gouda  (Thursday 
mornings).  Summer  Saturdays  are  the 
time  to  see  the  windmills  at  Kinderdijk 
grinding  slowly  around. 

Bird  watchers  should  make  note  of  the 
mud-walks  in  the  shallow  Wadden  Sea 
(among  the  Continent's  most  important 
bird  sanctuaries). 

Guidebooks:  Red  Guide  to  Benelux 
($12.95;  Michehn);  Nagel's  Holland  ($38; 
Hippocrene);  A  Trail  Guide  to  France 
and  tl)e  Benelux  Nations  by  Craig  Evans 
($7.95;  Foot  Trails). 

Information:  Contact  the  Netherlands 
National  Tourist  Office,  576  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  NY  10036  (212-245-5320). 


NORWAY 


Summers  here  begin  in  May  and  June 
with  the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
west,  and  by  July  and  August  the  weath- 
er is  warm  enough  for  swimming  in  the 
fjords.  Norwegians  go  hunting  for  wild 
strawberries,  and  celebrate  midsummer 
night  on  June  23rd  with  bonfires  and  fire- 
works. And  visitors  come  from  all  over  to 
view  the  silver-blue  fjords,  the  stunning 


Glide  away  on  a  historic 
cruise  along  the 
mirror-smooth  waterways 
of  England,  France, 
Holland  or  Belgium,  past 
centuries-old  towns  and 
magical  country  scenes. 
Savor  Europe's  richness — 
its  beauty  and  people, 
its  famed  wines  and 
cuisines — as  never  before. 
Each  of  our  impeccably 
appointed  vessels  emanates 
the  warmth  of  an  intimate 
inn,  with  a  congenial  staff 
and  guided  excursions. 

Floating  Through  Europe,  Inc. 

Dept.  130 

271  Madison  Ave., New  York.N.Y.  10016 
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We  saw  so  much 
more  of  Britain  this  time, 
with  a  BritRail  Pass'' 


People  who  know  Britain  will  tell  you 
that  the  best  way  to  see  Britain  is  by 
train— with  a  BritRail  Pass.  The 
BritRail  Pass  was  designed  for  visi- 
tors like  you,  who  want  to  see  a  lot 
of  Britain,  often  in  little  time. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  find  how 
comfortable,  clean  and  civilized 
traveling  by  train  can  be.  It's  no 
wonder  the  British  respect  their  rail 
system  as  much  as  they  rely  on  it. 

"We  saved  so  much  time" 
BritRail's  14,000  high-speed  trains 
can  whisk  you  all  over  Britain.  To 
more  than  2,000  destinations  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 
And  traveling  at  speeds  of  up  to 
125  mph,  they  can  get  you  there  in 
halfthe  time  it  would  take  to  drive. 

"We  relaxed  so  much  more" 
When  you  travel  by  BritRail,  you  can 
sit  back,  relax  and  enjoy  the  ride. 


The  H.M.S  Victory,  docked  at  Portsmoutti. 
just  90  minutes  from  London  by  train 

Enjoy  your  company.  Enjoy  the 
countryside.  Free  from  the  worries 
of  long-distance  driving. 

"We  even  saved  money" 
You'll  find  that  traveling  by  train 
not  only  enjoyable— but  truly 
economical.  Especially  with  a 
BritRail  Pass. 

A  BritRail  Pass  lets  you 
board  as  many  trains 
as  you  want,  whenever 
you  want— for  just 
$107  U.S.  for  one  week 
Economy  Class.  First  Class  for 
just  $40  more.  And  the  longer 


Hear  the  bells  toll,  at  York  Minster 
you  Stay  in  Britain,  the  greater  value 
a  Pass  can  be.  The  14-day  21-day 
and  month-long  Economy  Passes 
are  just  $162,  $205  and  $243  U.S. 

Senior  Citizens  can  travel  First 
Class  for  the  price  of  Economy 
Class.  People  under  26  save  even 
more  with  a  Youth  Pass.  And  chil- 
dren 5  through  15  travel  for  half-iare. 

But  the  BritRail  Pass  is  not  sold  in 
Britain— so  be  sure  to  purchase  one 
before  you  leave,  from  a  Travel 
Agent  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 
"We  only  drove  when 
we  wanted  to" 
There  will  be  times  when  you'll  want 
to  rent  a  car  To  find  a  perfect 
picnic  spot.  Or  just  go  explor- 
ing. The  BritRail/Drive 
Package  includes  an  Econ- 
omy BritRail  Pass  and  a 
Godfrey  Davis  rental  car, 
whenever  you  want  one. 
"We  met  so  many 
nice  people" 
Because  the  people  of 
Britain  travel  by  train, 
you're  bound  to  meet 
many  of  them.  You  might 
even  make  some  fast 


England's  largest  Gothic  Cathedral 
friends  who  would  love  to  show  you 
around. 

Come  to  Britain.  And  when  you 
do,  be  sure  to  bring  along  a  BritRail 
Pass.  It's  the  best  way  to  see  the 
most  of  Britain. 

Call  your  Travel  Agent  for  infor- 
mation about  the  BritRail  Pass  and 
BritRail  Tour  Packages.  Or  mail  this 
coupon. 


^BritRail  Pass 


BritRail  Travel  International,  Inc. 
PO  Box  S,  Dept.  H-4 
Staten  Island,  NY  10305 
Please  send  me  your 
"Easy-Guide-to-BrltRail"  color  brochure. 


Pis. take  this  travel  test: 


Americans  chose  one  eountry  as  best  in  every  category  important  to  a  vacation  in  a  recent 
poll  conducted  by  the  European  Travel  Commission.  Which  would  you  choose  for 
■■friendly  people" Austria,  of  course.  Austria  has  been  welcoming  visitors  for  centuries. 
And  the  Austrian  people  genuinely  like  Americans,  so  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  make 
you  feel  at  home.  In  our  cities  you'll  get  the  finest  service.  In  our  villages,  friendly  Alpine 
folk  offer  Gemutlichkeit  and  good  cheer.  Austria  is  waiting 
to  welcome  you. 

For  a  friendly  Austrian  welcome,  write  the  Austrian 
National  Tourist  Office,  545  Fifth  Ave,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


austria 


Name 
City  _ 


.Address 
.State  


Zip 


ifyougeta 
saabineurope.it 

COULD  RffiT  FOR  THE 
TRIP  TO  EUROPE. 

Save  up  to  $2,590  off 
the  U.  S.  Port  of  Entry  price 
on  a  1982  Saab.* 

Just  buy  your  Saab  in 
the  U.S.A.,  take  delivery  in 
Europe,  and,  when  you're 
ready  to  leave,  Saab  will 
ship  your  car  to  the  States 
nvc  from  Gothenburg, 
\nisterdam,  Bremerhaven 
'  >i  .\ntwerp.  Or  Saab  can 
arrange  transfer  from  9 
other  European  cities. 

Saab  will  also  pay  ocean 
'reight.  marine  insurance, 
.  iistoms  duty,  port  clear- 
ance charges,  even  the 
cost  of  retrofitting  the  cata- 
lytic converter. 

Contact  your  local  Saab 
dealer  or  IDS,  Saab-Scania, 
■-.Lib  Drive,  Orange, 
^  106477.  Or  call  collect, 
iJ()3)  795-5671. 


The  mosl  wtelhgoit  car  t 


glaciers,  and  the  silent  forests  of  the 
North  Cape,  up  in  a  land  where  daylight 
lasts  for  six  to  eight  weeks  and  nobody 
sees  a  sunset  until  August. 

Events:  Bergen  International  Music 
Festival:  Ballet  and  classical  music.  May 
26  to  June  9.  Kongsberg  International 
Jazz  Festival:  One  of  the  larger  of  the 
summer  musical  diversions  involving 
jazz,  which  is  a  Norwegian  mania.  June 
30  to  July  4. 

Information:  Contact  the  Norwegian- 
Swedish  National  Tourist  Office,  75 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10019 
(212-582-2802). 


PORTUGAL 

The  blossoming  of  the  almond  trees  in 
the  Algarve  every  f'ebruary  ranks 
among  the  Continent's  most  scrumptious 
sights.  Madeira's  season  runs  from  De- 
cember through  April. 

But  it's  in  summer  that  most  travelers 
visit  Portugal,  and  the  life  is  lively  then 
at  coastal  resorts  such  as  Albufeira,  the 
St.  Tropez  of  the  Algarve,  and  Sesimbra, 
looking  sunnily  southward  from  its  perch 
on  the  edge  of  a  broad  bay. 

Pousadas,  atmospheric  inns  in  historic 
buildings,  run  full;  plan  ahead. 

Events:  Pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  ofFa- 
tima:  As  many  as  a  million  make  this 
moving  pilgi'image.  May  13.  Festa  da 
\ossa  Se)ihora  da  Agonia:  One  of  the  na- 
tion's best-known  traditional  festivals. 
Viana  do  Castelo.  Early  August. 

Guidebooks:  Green  Guide  to  Poiiugal 
($7.95;  Michelin);  Red  Guide  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  ($12.95;  Michelin). 

Information:  Contact  the  Portuguese 
National  Tourist  Office,  548  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  1003(3  (212-354-4403). 


ROMANIA 


There  are  towns  here  that  make  you  feel 
as  if  you've  gone  back  in  a  time  machine 
to  the  1930s,  and  sections  of  the  country- 
side that  look  like  something  from  a  Mil- 
let painting,  where  the  women  wear  the 
voluminous  skirts  and  vast  scarves  of 
long  ago  and  even  in  summer,  the  crowds 
are  never  big  enough  to  detract  from  the 
old-fashioned  look  of  the  landscape. 

Guideboolt:  Nagcl's  Rn»iania  ($26; 
Hippocrene). 

Information:  Contact  the  Romanian  Na- 
tional Tourist  Office,  573  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10016  (212-697-6971). 


SPAIN 


When  the  searing  Mediterranean  sun 
wilts  the  last  almond  blossom,  it's  easy  to 
gain  an  appreciation  for  the  Spanish  cus- 
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om  of  afternoon  siestas:  aiul  l\>y  Spain's 
elightful  summer  finid— fi>li  di.-lu-,, 
old  soups,  icy  Sangria,  and  fr(i,;i'n  hl<iii,-,> 
negro  (a  lemon-aiid-cinnanioii  ice 
erved  with  strong  cold  black  coffee), 
another  Spanish  delight,  the  nation's 
amdois — hostelries  installed  in  hand- 
jme  restored  palaces  and  monaster- 
's— get  booked  up  in  advance;  plan 
rtead. 

'  Events:  Fcria  dc  Ahril:  Brightly  col- 
red  carnival  tents,  Andalusian  cos- 
imes,  Hamenco  dances,  parades,  bull- 
ghts.  Sevilli'.  April  27  to  May  2.  Fiesta 
e  Sa)i  Fcniiin:  Pamplona's  pride,  im- 
lortalized  by  Hemingway.  July  (i  to  15. 
Guidebooks:  (inoi  Cimlc  t,,  S/Him 
.7.115:  Micholin):  Hhu  <;,n,l,  in  Sj,,,;,/ 
,19.95;  Rand  .McXally):  />.'((/  (;„,,!,  tn 
oaiii  ami  rorfiitjal  (.Slli.;i5:  .Michcliiii: 
obert  S.  Kane's  S/xtm  A  to  Z  (."ii(i.95; 
and  McNally). 

Information:  Contact  the  Spanish  Na- 
onal  Tourist  Office,  665  Fifth  Ave., 
ew  York,  NY  10022  (212-759-8822). 

SWEDEN 

ilmon  are  running  from  May  through 
iptember,  and  the  intense  blues  and 
!ep  greens  of  the  sweeping,  lake-dotted 
restlands  look  especially  brilliant.  And 
e  weather  is  ideal  for  visiting  beaches 
1  Gotland  Island,  and  for  hiking  from 
It  to  hut  along  King's  Trail  in  wild 
irek  National  Park. 

Stockholm's  pleasures  are  special,  too: 
afts  at  the  big  Skansen  folklore  center, 
e  world's  prototypical  village  museum; 
illets  at  the  rococo  Drottningholm 
)urt  Theater. 

Events:  Swedes  celebrate  warm  weath- 
three  times — on  Walpurgis  Night 
Lpril  30),  with  bonfires;  on  Labor  Day 
lay  1),  with  speeches  and  parades;  and 
1  midsummer  (June  25),  with  maypoles, 
)ral  w  reaths,  fiddling,  and  dancing. 
Guidebook:  Nagel's  Sweden  ($30;  Hip- 
>crene). 

I  Information:  Contact  the  Norwegian- 
vedish  National  Tourist  Office,  75 
^ckefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10019 
12-582-2802). 

SWITZERLAND 

ice  the  snows  melt,  tiny  flowers  burst 
:o  bloom  in  the  alpine  meadows,  and 
e  trails  above  the  mountain  resorts 

!  en  up  for  hiking  in  the  Alps,  one  of  the 
)ntinent's  gi-eat  experiences.  The  air  is 

■isp  as  a  Granny  Smith  apple,  the  views 
e  of  white  peaks  behind  jagged  peaks, 
d  the  inns  where  you  sup  on  fondue  and 
!ep  under  duvets  at  day's  end  are  as 
zy  as  can  be.  Tours  are  sponsored  bv 

I  pine  Trails  (141  E.  89th  St.,  New 


Make  the  big  leap  into  a 
world  that 
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ROMANIA 

Step  back  centuries  into  the  unspoiled 
beauty  of  traditional  village  folkways, 
horse-drawn  vehicles  and  scenic  trails  in 
the  awe-inspiring  Carpathian  mountain 
chain.  Savor  the  riches  of  Moldavia's 
painted  monasteries  and  the  wooden 
churches  of  Maramures.  Return  to  the 
enchanting  "1900  Paris"  boulevards  of 
Bucharest  or  to  the  white  sand  beaches 
of  our  sun  drenched  Black  Sea  resorts. 
And  the  famed  "Fountain  of  Youth" 
treatments  at  Dr.  Asian's  spas  offer 
renewed  health  and  vigor.  Yes,  you  get 
so  much  more  for  so  much  less  in 
romantic  Romania. 

Contact  your  travel  agent  now  or  send 
for  our  FREE  guide  to  many  affordable 
tours. 


Romanian  National  Tourist  Office 

573  Third  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
(212)697-6971  3-4H 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  guide  on  affordable  tours  in  Romania. 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  

PHONE  (  ). 


MADEIRA.  MOONTAINOaS, 
MYSTERIOaS,MESMERIZING. 

Our  Island  of  Paradise.  Where  you  can  stroll  past  hibiscus, 
hike  through  verdant  mountains,  and  discover  villages 
famed  for  homemade  embroidery.  All  at  prices  that 
seem  as  if  they  came  from  a  storybook,  too. 
For  more  about  Madeira,  mail  in  the 
coupon. 


7'PORTaGAL 
AVACATION 
WELL SPENT 


Portuguese  National  Tourist  Office,  548  Fifth  Ave 
Offices  also  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 


York.  N.Y.  10036 

HA  4/82 
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York,  NY  10028;  212-831-8249).  Another 
unique  Swiss  experience:  the  Chocolate 
Lover's  Tours  of  Switzerland  offered  by 
Joxrvei/world  International  (155  E. 
55th,  New  York,  NY  10022;  212-752- 
8308). 

Events:  International  High  Alpine  Bal- 
looning Weeks:  You  can  watch  the  ascen- 
sions, or,  for  a  fee,  join  a  crew.  Miirren. 
June  21  to  July  3.  Montreux  Jazz  Festi- 
ral:  Musicians  from  around  the  world 
perforin.  July  6  to  26. 

Guidebooks:  Green  Guide  to  Switzer- 
land ($7.95;  Michelin);  Switzerland:  The 
Inn  Way  ($4.95;  Berkshire  Traveller 
Press)  by  Margaret  Zellers;  A  Trail 
Guide  to  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Liechtenstein  by  Craig  Evans  ($6.95; 
Font  Trails). 

Information:  Contact  the  Swiss  Nation- 
al Tourist  Office,  608  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10020  (212-757-5944). 


U.  S.  S.  R. 


In  summei',  Ivussians  eat  some  of  the 
woi-ld's  best  ice  cream  and  drink  A-rr/.s, 
made  fi'nm  fermented  bread.  And  Kiev 
citizens  tui'n  out  for  .strolls  along  the 
promenade  of  the  River  Dnieper. 

Balletomanes  take  note:  the  seasons  of 
the  Kirov  and  Bolshoi  ballets  end  in  May 
and  don't  begin  again  until  September. 

Events:  White  Nights  of  Leningrad:  A 
real  cultural  e.xtravaganza,  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  magical  period  when  the 
mesmerizing  glow  of  the  midnight  sun  il- 
lumines the  elegant  Czarist  structures 
along  the  Neva.  June  21  to  29. 

Information:  Contact  the  Intourist  In- 
formation Center,  630  P^ifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10020  (212-757-3884). 

YUGOSLAVIA 

From  the  Adriatic  Highway  along  Yu- 
goslavia's seacoast,  the  views  take  in  is- 
lands, a  jagged  shore,  a  dotted  line  of 
beaches,  and  pretty  fishing  villages 
crowding  the  |)ines  and  olive  trees  of  the 
I'ugged  inland  mountains. 

Before  you  [jack  your  bags,  howe\  er, 
remember  that  May  and  September 
share  summer's  good  weather,  but  with 
half  the  number  of  tourists,  and  at  i-c- 
diKcd  prices.  (If  you  do  brave  June,  July, 
and  August,  stick  to  smaller  towns.) 

Events:  Duhrornik  Snnnne)-  Festirai: 
()])era,  plays,  concerts,  and  dance  in  the 
s(iuai-es  and  churches  of  a  fifteenth-cen- 
lin  y  town.  -luly  10  to  August  25.  Zagreb 
Ui  ririr  iif  Original  Folklore:  Peasant 
ei(iu|)s  in  a  one-of-a-kind  event.  Late 
.luly. 

Information:  Contact  the  Yugoslav  Na- 
tional Tourist  Office,  630  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York,  NY  10111  (212-7.57-2801). 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Markets,  folklore,  and  real  antiquities 
are  what  this  vast  and  varied  continent  is 
all  about — that,  and  some  of  the  planet's 
most  glorious  natural  scenery.  Some  of 
this  is  at  its  best  between  May  and  Sep- 
tember— and  some  of  it  isn't.  Most  of  the 
coastal  desert  between  the  Ecuador  bor- 
der and  a  point  about  200  miles  north  of 
Santiago  endures  dry  heat  all  year.  The 
Andes  are  clear  but  chilly  from  April 
through  November.  And  there  are  plen- 
ty of  festivals — if  not  so  wild  as  those 
that  lead  up  to  Lent,  certainly  meiTy 
enough  by  American  standards.  The 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  continentwide 
bash,  falls  on  June  18  this  year. 

Some  South  American  countries  have 
tourist  offices  in  the  U.S.  For  informa- 
tion about  the  others,  contact  embassies 
or  consulates,  and  consult  a  good  guide- 
book while  you  wait.  Stephen  Birn- 
baum's  South  America  1982  ($10.95; 
Houghton  Mifflin)  describes  cities,  driv- 
ing trips,  and  special-interest  vacations. 
John  Brooks's  Soutli  America  Handbook 
($24.95;  Rand  McNally)  is  comprehen- 
sive, a  bible.  For  cultural  commentary, 
see  A  Traveler's  Guide  to  El  Dorado  and 
the  Inca  Eynpire  by  Lynn  Meisch  ($8.95; 
Penguin). 

ARGENTINA 

If  you're  traveling  here  between  May 
and  September,  the  bright  part  of  the 
picture  is  that  the  stupendous  Igassu 
P'alls,  one  of  the  continent's  wonders 
with  its  butterflies  and  fabulous  bird  life, 
looks  best  between  August  and  Novem- 
ber. And  the  ski  season  above  Bariloche, 
in  South  America's  Switzerland,  is  in  full 
swing  from  July  through  September. 

Guidebook:  Backpacking  a)id  Trekking 
in  Chile  and  Argentina  by  Brad  Hilary 
and  John  Pilkington  ($6.95-  Bradt  Enter- 
prises). 

Information:  Try  the  Argentine  Embas- 
sy. 1600  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington.  DC  20009  (202-387-0705). 


BRAZIL 


South  America's  gi'eatest  tourist  attrac- 
tion. Rio  de  Janeiro  ranks  among  the 
\\  01  ki  s  most  fascinating  cities.  There  are 
those  long  crescents  of  surf-bashed 
coastline,  bare-peaked  mountains,  that 
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cdbalt-blue,  island-studded  bay,  fabulous 
vK'ws,  and  boisterous  ni,t>htclubs. 

But  Brazil  is  also  the  location  of  the 
mighty  Amazon.  There  are  colorful  mar- 
kets stocking  everything  from  dried  boa 
constrictor  heads  to  crocodile  teeth.  The 
Wedding  of  the  Waters,  a  50-mile  stretch 
of  ripples  and  whirlpools  at  the  point 
where  the  brownish  Kio  Negro  joins  the 
muddy  Rio  Solimoes  to  form  the  Ama- 
zon, is  also  memorable.  And,  thanks  to  a 
tropical  climate,  all  of  this  is  eminently 
visitable  the  year  around. 

Iiifonnation:  Try  the  Brazilian  Embas- 
sy, 3006  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20008  (202-797-0100). 

CHILE 

You  don't  need  to  wait  for  winter  in 
North  America  for  your  next  ski  trip.  In 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  months  of 
May  through  October  are  ski  season  in 
Chile;  Portillo,  the  largest  of  the  nation's 
ski  resorts,  offers  some  of  the  very  best 
of  its  usually  excellent  conditions  in  July 
and  the  first  weeks  of  August. 

Events:  Day  of  the  Virgin  of  Carmen: 
Plenty  of  dancing,  costumes,  and  splen- 
did devil  masks.  July  16. 

Guidebook:  Backpacking  and  Trekking 
in  Chile  and  Argentina  by  Brad  Hilary 
and  John  Pilkington  ($6.95;  Bradt  Enter- 
prises). 

Information:  Lan  Chile  Airlines. 

COLOMBIA 

No  visit  to  South  America  should  omit  a 
stop  at  Bogota's  Gold  Museum:  the  insti- 
tution is  positively  stuffed  with  pre-Co- 
lumbian artifacts  in  solid  gold — millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  armor,  instruments, 
and  tiny  sculpted  animals. 

But  this  equatorial  nation  also  gives 
you  the  chance  to  sunbathe  on  lovely 
beaches  at  spirited  coastal  resorts  such 
as  those  on  San  Andres  Island.  Or  go 
camping  in  dense  forests  full  of  jagua*-, 
pan-ots,  and  puma  (at  Tairona  National 
Park,  near  Santa  Marta).  Or  travel  Ama- 
zon tributaries  to  isolated  Indian  settle- 
ments, or  visit  the  orchid  capital  of  the 
world  (Medelhn). 

Though  bullfighting,  one  favorite  local 
spectator  sport,  can  be  seen  only  be- 
tween December  and  February,  general- 
ly dry  conditions  make  May  through  Oc- 
tober a  good  period  to  visit. 

Events:  Festival  del  Tango:  All  of  Me- 
dellin  slides  around  for  days.  June.  Feast 
of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo:  Processions, 
masses,  pyrotechnics,  bullfights,  and  as- 
sorted other  mad  revelries.  Neiva.  Mid- 
to  late  June. 

Information:  Contact  the  Colombian 
Government  Tourist  Office,  140  E.  57th 


St..  New  York,  NY  10022  (212-826- 
0660). 

ECUADOR 

For  hiking,  climbing,  angling,  wildlife- 
watching,  and  local  color,  few  countries 
in  the  world  can  match  this  nation  of  avo- 
cado gi-oves  and  banana  plantations,  raw 
petroleum  towns  and  wild  jungles,  par- 
rots and  toucans,  markets  and  magical  is- 
lands, and  fabulous  mountains  inhabited 
by  Indians  who  still  do  their  weaving  on 
ancient  backstrap  looms.  You  can  haggle 
with  felt-hatted  Indians  in  ponchos  for 
rope  shoes  or  shawls  in  big  markets  like 
Ambato's;  eat  baked  guinea  pig  in  Rio- 
bamba;  buy  pottery,  ironwork,  and  Pa- 
nama hats  in  the  lovely  colonial  town  of 
Cuenca,  the  nation's  craft  center. 

Or  meet  a  witch  doctor  on  excursions 
from  Misahualli.  Or  go  for  a  cruise  in  the 
deluxe  ship  known  as  the  Flotel  Orellana. 
Or  dip  your  toes  in  Limoncocha's  pira- 
nha-infested lake,  if  you  dare.  Or  paddle 
a  dugout  canoe  down  the  Coca  River. 

Mountain  lovers  are  offered  short 
scrambles — and  long  hauls  like  the  one 
up  19,342-foot  Mt.  Cotopaxi,  the  world's 
highest  active  volcano.  And  then  there 
are  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which  in- 
spired the  young  Charles  Darwin.  The 
many  Galapagos  cruises  give  you  a 
chance  to  see  the  nearly  extinct  tortoises 
for  which  the  Islas  Encantadas  were  re- 
named, along  with  flightless  cormorants, 
finches,  and  iguanas  that  look  like  scale- 
model  dinosaurs. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  Ecuador  for 
summer  travelers  is  that  April  through 
October  is  the  dry  season.  June  and  July 
are  cold,  but  they're  also  clear.  Though 
Andean  nights  generally  fall  to  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  days  usually  warm  up  to 
the  sixties  and  seventies.  Throughout 
the  year,  coastal  lowlands  and  the  Gala- 
pagos have  temperatures  in  the  eighties 
and  enough  humidity  to  frizz  your  hair. 

The  festivities  in  highland  towns  dur- 
ing late  June  for  the  feasts  of  Saints  Pe- 
ter, Paul,  and  John  are  a  bonus. 

Information:  Contact  the  Ecuadorian 
Embassy,  2535  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20009  (202-234-7200). 

PERU 

Traveling  to  this  496,223-square-mile  na- 
tion and  not  seeing  Cuzco  and  Machu  Pic- 
chu  would  be  like  going  to  Greece  and 
missing  the  Parthenon. 

Yet  these  are  only  the  best-known  at- 
tractions of  this  particularly  diverse 
country.  In  addition  to  the  Pacific-bound- 
ed desert  on  the  west,  the  jungle  low- 
lands on  the  east,  and  the  high  Andes  in 
between,  Peru  also  boasts  ruins  of  more 


than  one  highly  developed  civilization 
not  only  the  relics  of  the  Inca,  which  ; 
well  known,  but  also  the  remains  of  t 
Chimu  Indians  (at  Paramonga  and  Ch; 
Chan),  the  Paracas  Indians  (at  Paraca 
the  Nazca  Indians  (whose  mysteri( 
lines  can  be  seen  on  airborne  sightseei 
excursions  out  of  Nazca),  and  the  Cha' 
Indians  (at  Chavin,  near  Huaraz).  'I 
vast  collection  at  Lima's  Museum  of  I 
thropology  and  Archaeology  can  enr 
your  understanding  of  all  this. 

Equally  compelling  in  their  own  \( 
different  ways: 

•  The  ultrascenic  train  trips  from  (Jii; 
to  Puno  and  to  Machu  Picchu. 

•  The  drive  from  Lima  through  t 
mountains  into  the  Amazonian  jungle 
Pucallpa — one  of  the  most  spectacu 
trips  in  the  hemisphere. 

•  The  boat  trip  out  of  Puerto  Maldor  j 
through  the  country's  southeastern  ji 
gle  along  the  700-mile-long  Rio  Madr  ? 
Dios,  an  Amazon  tributary. 

•  The  hike  along  the  Inca  Trail,  on 3 
the  world's  great  treks. 

Rainy  season  runs  from  mid-Novt  j 
ber  through  March — so  the  months  f^-  j 
May  through  September  are  fine  for  \  ' 
iting.  i 

Event:  Inca  Sirn  Frsfirat:  A  r  , 
blowout,  celebrating  the  sunmu'i-solft  i 
at  Sacsahuaman,  overlooking  Cuzco.  ; 

Guideboolts:  Nagel's  Pern  ($38;  Hii) 
crene);  Backpacking  and  Trekkino  r, 
Peru  and  Bolivia  by  George  and  Hila  , 
Bradt  ($7.95;  Brad  Enterprises).  | 

Information:  Try  the  Peruvian  Emoi  | 
sy,  1700  Massachusetts  Ave..  N.V  i 
Washington,  DC  20036  (202-833-9860.  \ 

VENEZUELA 

This  oil-rich  nation,  washed  by  the  C;  r  ^ 
bean,  boasts  Latin  America's  highest  (  ; 
capita  income,  and  Caracas  i§  contei  if  ; 
rary,  cosmopolitan,  and  (at  rush  he  a  | 
congested;  even  the  poorer  sections  br  i 
tie  with  TV  antennas. 

Yet  the  same  country  whose  caui 
has  been  nicknamed  the  Ciudad  d(  ! 
Autopistas  also  lays  claim  to  some  o!  t 
continent's  wildest  terrain.  Of  this,  A 
gel  Falls,  the  world's  highest  cata;  a^ 
can  be  visited  only  by  river,  and  )i 
when  the  river  is  navigable — that  is  1  I 
tween  June  and  December.  And  t 
equally  wild  Venezuelan  Andes  eaj 
clear  skies  from  April  through  Octol  ?t 

The  sparsely  settled  Orinoco  jui  g 
and  half-million-square-mile  Gran  S 
bana.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's 
World,  as  tangled  as  when  it  caugh',  t 
author's  imagination,  are  better  vi^  hj 
in  other  months. 

Information:  Contact  the  Venezu.'k 
Tourist  Bureau,  450  Park  Ave.,  Ne 
York,  NY  10022  (212-355-1101). 


NORTH 
AMERICA 


Except  along  Mexico's  Caribbean  and 
Pacific  coasts,  where  winter  is  really 
high  season,  vacation  destinations  in 
North  America  are  almost  as  busy  as 
those  in  Europe  in  summer. 

CANADA 

From  the  moment  the  peach  trees  blos- 
som in  the  orchards  of  British  Columbia's 
Okanagan  Valley  and  the  tulips  flower  in 
Ottawa,  every  vacation  area  here,  from 
the  sea-swept  Maritimes  to  the  boul- 
dered,  sea-pounded  Pacific  coast,  is  bus- 
tling. Travelers  from  all  over  the  world 
are  exploring  Quebec  City's  crannied 
lanes,  riding  horse-drawn  caleches 
through  old  Montreal,  sipping  aperitifs  in 
the  cafes  of  Toronto's  chic  Yorkville, 
crowding  Victoria's  dowager  Empress 
Hotel  for  high  tea,  and  enjoying  all  that  is 
best  in  the  nation's  great  outdoors: 

•  Canoeing  in  the  waters  of  Ontario's 
vast  Canadian  Shield  country,  or  in  the 
bare,  beautiful  Barren  Grounds  of  the 
Arctic,  often  by  the  eerie  half-light  of  the 
midnight  sun. 

•  Raft  trips  down  British  Columbia's 
wild  Chilcotin  River. 

•  Hikes  through  remote  regions  of  the 
nation's  fabulous  national  parks.  Or 
along  the  45-mile-long  rock-bound  West 
Coast  Trail,  hacked  into  the  cliffs  as  an 
escape  route  for  shipwrecked  sailors.  Or 
in  utterly  wild  Auyuittuq  National  Park 
on  Baffin  Island,  polka-dotted  with 
bright  blossoms  during  June  and  July. 

•  Sailing  off  Prince  Edward  Island,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  all  scat- 
tered with  picturesque  fishing  villages. 

Summer  is  also  the  season  for  festi- 
vals, and  almost  every  town  in  the  coun- 
try stages  its  yearly  bash. 

Events:  Shaw  Festival:  Five  months  of 
plays  by  Shaw  and  his  contemporaries. 
Niagara-on-the-Lake.  May  5  to  Septem- 
ber 26.  Sfratford  Shakespeare  Festival: 
Some  of  the  world's  best  theater.  Mid- 
May  through  mid-November.  Shediac 
Lobster  Festival:  Gourmand's  heaven  in 
New  Brunswick.  July  6  to  11.  Calgary 
Sfaiiiju-ilf:  Thr  i-,,<ltMi  and  state  fair  that 
turns  a  town  up.-iilf  ddwn.  July  9  to  IS. 
(m,  r,/  /,//,  ,  //(//.,,,,,//  f;,,tlitnh  Race:  The 
pi  i!(ityi)i'  foi-  l»atlmil)  rart.'.-  all  over  the 
wiiild.  \'anc(iuvei-  lo  Naiuiimo.  British 
Columbia.  July  14  to  19.  Klondike  Days: 
Gold  Rush  revisited.  Edmonton,  Alber- 


ta. July  21  to  31.  Ca)tadian  National  E:i-- 
hibition:  The  oldest,  largest  annual  expo- 
sition in  the  workl — a  state  fair  and  more. 
Toronto.  August  18  to  September  6. 

Guidebooks:  Cayiada  1982  ($10.95; 
Houghton  Mifflin);  Elliot  Katz's  Com- 
plete Guide  to  Backpackiixj  in  Cmnda 
($8.95;  Doubleday  Canada);  CnHi/tr;/ 
Inns  of  Canada  by  Anthony  Hitchcock 
and  Jean  Lindgi'en  ($5.95;  Burt  Frank- 
lin); Country  Bed  and  Breakfast  Places 
in  Canada  by  John  Thompson  ($5.95; 
Berkshire  Traveller  Press). 

Information:  Contact  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Office  of  Tourism,  1251  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  Ste.  1030,  New  York, 
NY  10020  (212-757-3583). 


MEXICO 


Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
know  Mexico  well,  there  are  many  people 
who  think  of  the  U.S.'s  neighbor  to  the 
south  mostly  in  terms  of  its  big  resorts 
and  its  border  towns.  But  Mexico  also 
means  fiestas,  siestas,  lovely  beaches 
without  a  house  in  sight,  markets  and 
fishing  villages,  pottery  and  tequila,  jun- 
gle-covered mountains,  ornithological 
spectacles  with  few  equals  on  earth,  and 
angling  that  lures  fishermen  from  around 
the  world. 

Don't  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that  the 
months  from  May  through  October  are 
considered  the  rainy  season  here.  That 
means  a  cooling  couple  of  hours  of  rain  at 
siesta  time.  Coastal  areas  are  a  few  de- 
gi-ees  hotter  than  the  highlands — but 
neither  is  more  than  a  few  degrees 
warmer  than  in  winter. 

Bullfights  and  mountain  climbing  are 
out  of  season.  But  the  colorful  nationwide 
celebrations  for  Corpus  Christi  on  June 
18  and  Assumption  Day  fall  during  this 
period,  as  does  the  El  Grito  ceremony 
(September  15),  which  occasions  gather- 
ings in  Mexico  City  and  other  city-hall 
squares  around  the  country  as  madly 
crowded  as  Times  Square  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  This  is  also  the  time  for  some  of  the 
world's  best  deep-sea  fishing  off  Baja. 

The  Sea  of  Cortez  is  known  for  spec- 
tacular wildlife  watching,  especially  in 
blossom-beautiful  April  and  May:  travel- 
ers on  cruises  see  whales  arcinu  and 
blowing  or  even  mating  and  calving,  and 
a  fantastic,  boisterous  variety  of  brown 
and  blue-footed  boobies,  cormorants, 
frigate  birds,  gi-ebes.  gulls,  humming- 
birds, peHcans.  and  others. 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  oth- 
er, there  are  national  parks  to  explore, 
not  to  mention  the  ruins  of  ancient  civil- 
izations, and  even  the  archaenlngically 
ignorant  will  be  impi'iv-^i'd  li\-  thii>e  at 
Teotihuacan.  :M)  im\v>  ^a^t  ni'  .Me\K-(i 
City;  at  Mitla,  in  Oaxaca;  at  I'xmal  and 
Chichen  Itza,  in  the  Yucatan;  and  at  Pa- 


lenque,  in  Tabasco — probably  the  ni 
striking  of  all  the  Mayan  sites.  Mex 
City's  National  Museum  of  Anthrojji 
gy.  home  of  the  original  of  the  oft-re]  > 
duced  Aztec  Calendar  Stone,  will  g 
you  backgi-ound. 

Or  you  could  just  settle  into  one  o 
those  famous  resorts:  after  April,  rate 
at  even  the  most  luxurious  plumme 
(sometimes  by  more  than  half). 

Events:  Limes  del  Cerro:  Costumei 
dancers  perform  in  Oaxaca — a  tow 
known  for  its  brilliant  fiestas.  Mid-Jul> 
Chichen  Itza  Equinox:  On  the  vernal  am 
autumnal  equinoxes,  the  light  strikes  th 
Castillo  Pyramid  in  a  way  that  makes  i 
look  as  if  Kukulkan  the  snake-god  i 
crawling  down  the  wall. 

Guidebooks:  Ste])hen  Birnbaum's  Mexi 
CO  iri^j  (.-?!(). h:):  Houuhton  Mifflin):  Kat 
Simon's  Mcna^-  Flavis  and  Fleasnre 
($5.95;  Crowell);  Backpavkiny  in  Mcxic 
and  Central  America  by  Hilary  an^ 
George  Bradt  ($5.95;  Bradt  Enter 
prises);  Nagel's  Mexico  ($49;  Hippc 
crene). 

Information:  Contact  the  Mexican  Nj 
tional  Tourism  Council.  405  Park  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10022  (212-755-7212). 


CARIBBEAN 
&  BERMUDA 


Make  no  mistake  about  it:  the  Caribbea 
is  as  idyllic  in  summer  as  in  winter.  Ter 
peratures  rise  just  a  few  degi-ees,  ar 
rainfall  usually  increases  only  slightly 
Yet  because  so  many  travelers  are  head 
ing  elsewhere,  room  rates  drop  by  a 
much  as  half  And  you  also  find  more  c 
the  peace  and  tropical  quiet  you  travel  t 
the  islands  to  enjoy. 

A  good  guidebook  will  steer  you  to  th 
resort  that  will  suit  you  best.  la 
Keown's  Caribbean  Hidcuirays  ($5.9f 
Harmony  Books)  is  tops  for  good  writin 
about  the  small  and  the  extraordinar>' 
Stephen  Birnbaum's  Caribbea)/  198< 
edited  by  Marcia  Wallace  ($10. 9J 
Houghton  Mifflin)  is  also  excellent. 


ANTIGUA 


During  May's  Sailing  Week,  the  interna 
tional  yachting  set  descends  on  this  20^^ 
square-mile  landfall,  and  stages  partie 
in  the  hotels  every  evening.  In  the  da.\ 
time  they  compete  not  only  at  ocean  rae 
ing,  l)iu  also  in  tugs  of  war,  a  gi-eased 
pole  race,  and  spinnaker-flying  contest.- 
Rum  punch  flows  and  things  really  hum 
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The  Moyons  called  their  city  Uxmol. 

You'll  coll  it  unforgettable. 


Awogklofwond 
Aworldofvoluel 

MEXICO 


1 

1 

I 


bu'd  have  to  crisscross  the  globe  to  J 
nd  oil  the  vocation  riches  waiting  fo| 
you  in  Mexico.  In  one  country;  one  ^ 
visit . . .  which  we're  sure  will  leod 
to  many  more . . .  you'll  experience 
on  unforgettable  panorama  of 
sights  ond  sensations.  The  temples  I 
of  Uxmol  beckoning  you  to  the  top.  1 
The  silver  shop$  pf  Tbxcp  tempting  i 


^  ■  MEXICO  ^ 
fl  The  Amigo  Country 
Mexican  Government  Toi'hsm  Office         ^,  ,,„. 
405  Pork  Ave.  -Suite  1203 
New  York,  NY  10022 
,  fi  Please  send  me  your  newest 

'  -"'  *  brochure  "Mexico.  The  Amigo  Country" 


you  to  stop.  Guadoiojaro's  music. 
Cozumel's  crystol  seas.  Puerto 
Vollorto's  balmy  blend  of  elegance 
and  ease. 

And  our  worid  of  wonder  goes 
on.  A  foscinoting  land  mode  even 
more  oppeoling  os  Mexico  maintains 
its  reputation  as  one  of  the  great 
trovel  values.  The  extraordinary 
vocation.  At  a  most  ordinory  price. 


ONE  OF  BERMUDA'S 
FINESTCOTTAGE  COLONIES 
at  a  perfect  beach 


One  of  Bermuda's  finest  cottage 
colonies  on  1 8  acres  of  gardens  in 
glorious  settings.  Privacy,  seclusion 
and  fun  of  life  is  combined  with 
comfort,  luxury  and  sophistication. 
1800'  ocean  front  contains  two  pri- 
vate beaches  with  natural  pink  sand. 
Breakfast  prepared  in  your  deluxe 
cottage;  gourmet  dinner 
in  our  Qub  House  with 
its  superb  seascape; 
Luncheons  at  the 
Pool  Terrace.  Tennis 
and  entertainment. 

See  your  travel  agent 
or  David  B.  Mitchell, 
200  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10016 
(212)  371-1323. 


EMPLOYEE 
TRAVEL PLANNERS 

Bermuda  Group 
Travel  Specialists 

Presents 

Bermuda 
Rendezvous 
VI 


We  Form  the  Group. 
You  enjoy  the  Group  — 
Discounted  Tour  Prices. 

No  Regimentation 
Do  what  you  please, 
when  you  please. 

Departures  From:  New  York  (JFK),  Newark. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  BaltimoreA'Vashington 
and  Atlanta.  Call  or  Write  for  Brochure  and 
Information 

Employee  Travel  Planners 

420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10170 
212-867-2718 

We  Sell  Happiness  At  Group  Rates 


The  week-long  Carnival,  which  ends  on 
the  first  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  August, 
means  more  of  the  same,  plus  steel 
bands,  calypso,  parades — and  lots  more 
punch,  of  course.  In  between  times,  visi- 
tors live  the  life  of  Riley  on  the  beautiful 
beaches,  which  are  the  island's  principal 
attraction. 

Infonnation:  Contact  the  Antigua  De- 
partment of  Tourism,  610  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10020  (212-541-4117). 


ARUBA 


On  this  long,  skinny  sandbar  of  an  island, 
the  Kibra  Hacha  trees  are  spangled  with 
tiny  yellow  blossoms  in  May,  and  from 
then  until  July,  the  flamboyant  trees 
bloom  scarlet.  But  things  are  no  wetter 
than  they  are  than  at  any  other  time  of 
year — this  is  blue-sky  country.  It  is  also 
perpetually  cooled  by  the  trade  winds, 
and  scattered  with  odd-looking  divi-divi 
trees,  bent  to  a  45-degi-ee  angle  by  this 
stiff,  steady  breeze. 

The  beaches,  the  island's  other  main 
topographical  feature,  are  of  the  endless 
variety,  and  beach  hiking  is  as  popular  as 
is  gambling  in  the  hotels'  big  casinos. 

Information:  Contact  the  Aruba  Tourist 
Bureau,  1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  NY  10020  (212-246-8030). 

BAHAMAS 

The  bougainvillea,  hibiscus,  poinsettias, 
and  yellow  elders  are  in  bloom  from  May 
through  September.  Anglers  are  going 
out  for  amberjack,  barracuda,  gi'ouper, 
shark,  and  snapper  in  the  astonishingly 
clear  turquoise  waters  around  these  700- 
odd  islands. 

Otherwise,  it's  business  as  usual  here. 
Snorkelers  are  marveling  at  the  Exuma 
National  Land  and  Sea  Park.  The  com- 
petitive sign  up  for  regattas.  The  acquisi- 
tive practice  handing  over  their  credit 
cards  in  Freeport  shops,  and  the  indolent 
content  themselves  with  lording  it  over 
the  hermit  crabs  on  their  own  corner  of 
the  islands'  700  miles  of  beach.  And  then 
on  the  week  of  July  10,  everyone  takes  a 
few  days  off  for  Independence  Week  with 
parties,  parades,  and  fireworks. 

Information:  Contact  the  Bahamas  Is- 
lands Tourist  Office,  30  Rockefeller  Pla- 
za, New  York,  NY  10020  (212-7.57-1611). 


BARBADOS 

Rolling,  beach-ringed  Barbados — lapped 
by  the  crystalline  Caribbean  on  one  shore 
and  pounded  by  the  surfy  Atlantic  on  the 
other — gets  considerably  more  rain  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  but  the  down- 
pours are  usually  brief  enough  to  render 


them  more  blessed  than  bothersome,  e^- 
pecially  since  they  have  the  oleander.-, 
ginger  lilies,  and  hibiscus  blooming  up  a 
storm,  making  this  small,  pretty  island 
even  prettier  still. 

Beginning  in  late  June,  the  islandwide 
Crop  Over  folk  festival  livens  things  up 
with  a  series  of  concerts  and  parades  that 
cHmaxes  with  a  singing-and-dancine 
Cane  Cutter's  Spree. 

Information:  Contact  the  Barbados 
Board  of  Tourism,  800  Second  Ave. ,  New 
York,  NY  10017  (212-986-6516). 


BERMUDA 

Bringing  clear  skies  and  temperatures 
ranging  from  the  mid-seventies  to  the 
mid-eighties,  summer  is  high  season  in 
21-square-mile  Bermuda.  Bougainvillea, 
morning  glories,  oleanders,  and  passion 
flowers  are  blooming.  All  the  hotels  book 
up  well  in  advance.  And  cricket  is  in  sea- 
son from  May  until  September  (when  the 
rugby  season  begins  on  this  sporting 
landfall). 

Information:  Contact  the  Bermuda  De- 
partment of  Tourism,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  Ste 
646,  New  York,  NY  10020  (212-246- 
6053). 


BONAIRE 


Residents  of  this  24-mile-long  volcanic  is- 
land, as  dry  and  cactus-dotted  a  bit  of  Ca- 
ribbean-washed desert  as  its  neighbor 
Aruba,  celebrate  St.  John's  Day  on  June 
24  and  St.  Peter's  Day  on  June  29 — and 
then  get  back  to  the  serious  business  of 
snorkeling,  scuba  diving,  and  bird  watch- 
ing, which  is  what  island  life  here  is  all 
about.  The  diving  is  some  of  the  Caribbe- 
an's best,  and  so  is  the  birding:  there  are 
probably  more  flamingoes  than  you've 
seen  in  your  lifetime. 

Information:  Contact  the  Bonaire  Tour- 
ist Information  Office,  685  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10022  (212-838-1797). 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS 

Long  the  w'ell-kept  secret  of  a  few  dedi- 
cated fishermen  and  beach  lovers,  the 
Caymans  define  the  term  "low  key":  so 
far.  you  will  find  no  glitzy  hotels.  You 
make  your  own  fun — go  fishing  or  scuba 
diving,  or  trekking  down  seven-mile- 
long  West  Bay  Beach.  Or,  simply,  do 
"Nothing,  thank  God!"  as  the  late  Rich- 
ard Joseph  once  commented.  July  and 
September  usually  have  the  most  rainy 
days. 

Information:  Contact  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands Department  of  Tourism,  420  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  Ste.  2312,  New  Y'ork,  NY 
10017  (212-682-5582). 
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CURASAO 

Ceremonies  and  parades  on  slender,  38- 
mile-long  Curasao,  the  largest  of  the 
Netherlands  Antilles,  commemorate  La- 
bor Day  (May  1),  Memorial  Day  (May  4), 
Independence  Day  (July  4),  and  Curasao 
Day  (July  26).  But  for  most  of  the  sum- 
mer, water  sports  are  the  order  of  the 
day — together  with  shopping  excursions 
to  the  luxury  boutiques  of  pastel-painted 
Willemsted,  one  of  the  jirettiest  of  all  Ca- 
ribbean towns.  This  is  blue-skies  coun- 
try, too,  studded  with  cacti  and  weirdly 
bent  divi-divi  trees,  just  like  neighboring 
Aruba  and  Bonaire:  you  can  expect  good 
weather  throughout  your  stay. 

Information:  Contact  the  Curasao  Tour- 
ist Board.  685  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY  10022  (212-751-8266). 

DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

New  hotels  are  going  up  all  the  time 
here,  and  the  north  coast,  where  you'll 
find  the  most  beautiful  of  the  country's 
beaches,  is  getting  its  share  of  the  devel- 
opment. Tennis  is  big,  and  among  the  is- 
land's golf  courses  are  two  designed  by 
Pete  Dye  which  are  ranked  among  the 
world's  best. 

In  summer,  rates  at  resorts  outside 
the  capital  drop  by  about  forty  percent; 
and  Santo  Domingo  stages  its  big  Me- 
ring-ue  Festival  (July  24  to  August  4), 
with  dance  contests,  art  exhibits,  pa- 
rades— and  a  lot  of  spontaneous,  rum- 
soaked  merriment. 

Information:  Contact  the  Dominican 
Tourist  Information  Center,  485  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212-826- 
0750). 

GUADELOUPE 

Hiking  to  waterfalls  and  steaming  fumar- 
oles  is  a  favorite  pastime,  and  topless 
sunning  on  the  long,  lovely  beaches 
raises  few  eyebrows.  And  no  less  than 
Jacques  Cousteau  has  rated  the  waters 
around  nearby  Pige<in  Island  among  the 
world's  finest  for  diving. 

To  these  year-round  pleasures,  sum- 
'mer  adds  extra  treats.  Pineapples  are  in 
season  from  April  through  August  and 
•  mangoes  from  June  through  September. 
'The  vivid  orange  flowers  of  the  flamboy- 
:!ant  tree,  the  bougainvillea,  and  hibiscus 
dot  the  lush  landscape  with  the  bright 
icolors  of  a  Creole  costume.  In  June,  you 
I  can  watch  the  sugar  cane  being  harvest- 
'  ed  and  sample  this  woody-sweet  wonder 
!  fresh  out  of  the  field.  Bastille  Day  is  cele- 
'  brated  with  gi-eat  parades  and  pyrotech- 


nics, and  in  mid-August,  the  Hvely  Fete 
des  Cuisinieres  occasions  a  free,  five- 
hour  banquet. 

September  begins  the  island's  two- 
month-lohg  rainy  season.  (Some  of  the 
larger  hotels  even  close.)  But  even  then, 
you  can  enjoy  Guadeloupe's  other  best 
feature — terrific  food. 

Information:  Contact  the  French  West 
Indies  Tourist  Board,  610  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10020  (212-757-1125). 

HAITI 

Exotic,  tropical,  and  cultui-ally  distinc- 
tive enough  to  rate  coverage  in  no  less 
than  National  Geographic,  this  dramatic 
nation  anchoring  the  island  of  Hispaniola 
on  the  west  is  not  so  much  a  haven  for 
beach  lovers  (though  the  strands  are 
there),  as  it  is  a  magnet  for  explorers. 
They  are  lured  by  teeming  Port-au- 
Prince  and  its  cramped,  crannied,  and 
wonderful  Iron  Market;  lovely,  colonial 
Jacmel,  with  its  black  sand  beach;  and 
the  gingerbread-trimmed  houses  of  Cap 
Haitien,  site  of  the  fabulous  fortress  La 
Citadelle. 

The  heat  is  inescapable.  Wear  a  hat 
and  cool  clothing. 

Information:  Contact  the  Haiti  Govern- 
ment Tourist  Bureau,  30  Rockefeller  Pla- 
za, New  York,  NY  10020  (212-757-3517). 

JAMAICA 

Its  forested  hills,  gleaming  white  beach- 
es, sparkling  waterfalls,  and  scattered 
lime-gi'een  bamboo  thickets  give  this  ob- 
long, 4,411-square-mile  island  an  appeal- 
ing diversity.  There  are  beaches,  golf 
courses,  and  tennis  courts,  but  when 
you've  had  your  fill  of  them,  you  can  go 
out  to  explore  a  plantation,  or  watch  a 
green-and-golden  world  slide  by  from  a 
bamboo  raft  afloat  on  the  beautiful  Mar- 
tha Brae  or  Rio  Grande  rivers  as  well. 

Ill  July,  during  Carnival,  parades  and 
music  round  things  out. 

Information:  Contact  the  Jamaica  Tour- 
ist Board,  866  Second  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY  10017  (212-688-7650). 

MARTINIQUE 

On  this  lush  French  island,  you  can  feast 
on  bananas  and  breadfruit,  langoustes 
and  fish  straight  from  the  sea.  You  can 
tangle  with  the  dense  gi-een  forest  on  the 
footpath  that  ascends  dormant  Mt.  Pe- 
lee;  or  shop  for  luxurious  things  French 
in  the  Capital,  Fort-de-France  (part 
Nice,  part  New  Orleans — but  in  minia- 
ture). Or  go  sightseeing:  this  is  one  of 
those  islands  where  the  sights  are  really 
worth  a  detour — the  former  Paris  of  the 


Caribbean,  the  ghostly  St.  Pierre,  de- 
stroyed by  an  eruption  in  1902;  the  re- 
stored banana  plantation  Leyiitz;  the  ru- 
ins of  La  Pagerie,  which  Napoleon's 
Josephine  called  home  as  a  child;  and 
some  of  the  Caribbean's  loveliest  scen- 
ery. Bastille  Day  is  summer's  big  deal. 

Information:  Contact  the  French  West 
Indies  Tourist  Board,  610  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10020  (212-757-1125). 

PUERTO  RICO 

The  nightlife,  hotels,  and  poverty  that 
many  Americans  imagine  when  they 
think  of  Puerto  Rico  are  only  a  part  of  the 
picture  on  this  friendly  3,400-square- 
mile  island.  It  also  boasts  700  miles  of 
beach,  a  lush  and  mountainous  backbone, 
waterfalls,  a  rain  forest  and  coastal  des- 
ert, unspoiled  offshore  islands,  planta- 
tions of  sugar  cane  and  pineapples,  and 
tiny  inns  and  cheery  guesthouses;  hardly 
Miami,  in  short. 

Summer  offers  its  quota  of  special 
pleasures — among  them  deep-sea  fishing 
and  cockfighting  through  August.  The 
Casals  festival  draws  good  U.S.  soloists, 
chamber  gi'oups,  and  orchestras  (May  28 
to  June  12  this  year).  And  there  are 
beach  bonfires  islandwide  on  June  24  for 
the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  pa- 
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rades  in  Loiza  Alden  on  July  25. 

Information:  Contact  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  Tourism  Com- 
pany, 1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New- 
York,  NY  10019  (212-541-6630). 

ST.  MARTIN/ 
ST.  MAARTEN 

This  half-Dutch,  half-French  island  is  a 
go-as-you-please  sort  of  place,  offering  a 
smattering  of  Caribbean  pleasures  but 
making  a  big  deal  about  none  of  them. 
Tennis  and  water  sports  are  there,  of 
course.  And  shopping — in  Philipsburg, 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  side,  and  in 
drowsy,  smaller  Marigot,  capital  of  the 
French  half.  And  beaches — some  three 
dozen  of  them.  And  country  roads  that 
roll  and  m*.ander  from  the  peaceful  St. 
Martin  countryside  to  somewhat  more 
built-up  St.  Maarten.  Add  to  that  good 
restaurants  on  both  sides,  and  you  have  a 
package  that  sells  itself  well  enough  to 
stay  busy  even  when  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  Caribbean  is  slumbering. 

Information:  Contact  the  French  West 
Indies  Tourist  Board,  610  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10020  (212-757-1125), 
and  the  St.  Maarten,  Saba,  and  St.  Eus- 
tatius  Information  Office,  445  Park  Ave. , 
Ste.  903,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212-688- 
8350). 

TRINIDAD 
AND  TOBAGO 

It's  the  combination  that  you  come  to  en- 
joy: tiny,  beach-edged,  and  mostly  moun- 
tainous Tobago  is  placid  and  very  old- 
fashioned.  Trinidad  is  oil-rich,  hustly- 
bustly.  But  even  this  landfall  has  its 
natural  wonders — the  Asa  Wright  Na- 
ture Center,  home  to  the  only  accessible 
colony  of  cave-dwelling  Guacharo  birds, 
and  the  Caroni  Bird  Sanctuary,  where 
you  can  watch  mangrove  trees  seem  to 
explode  in  flame  as  a  flock  of  scarlet  ibis 
descends  on  them. 

June  through  September  are  markedly 
rainier  than  other  times  of  year:  May  and 
September  would  be  better  for  a  visit. 

Information:  Contact  the  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  Tourist  Board,  400  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017  (212-838- 
7750). 

U.S.  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

This  trio  of  American  landfalls  offers  a 
little  something  for  everyone:  beautiful 
beaches,  inexpensive  accommodations. 


and  campgrounds,  on  St.  John:  the  busy 
sophistication  of  hilly  St.  Thomas;  and 
the  small-town  quiet  of  Danish-settled 
St.  Croix.  You  can  make  up  a  vacation 
that  includes  a  few  days  at  each  one,  or 
travel  back  and  forth  by  boat  or  by  air. 
The  less  congested  summer  conditions 
make  this  sort  of  thing  just  that  much 
easier  to  arrange. 

Information:  Contact  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  Division  of  Tourism,  10  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza.  New  York,  NY  10020  (212-582- 
4520). 

AFRICA  AND 
THEMIDEAST 


Whether  or  not  you'll  want  to  travel  to 
Africa  between  May  and  September  de- 
pends on  where  you're  going,  'i'he  towns 
and  villages  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  can  be  temperate  enough,  but  as 
you  head  southward  toward  the  Sahara, 
the  heat  builds.  In  the  game  parks  and 
around  the  equator,  your  choice  of  season 
usually  has  more  to  do  with  the  rains 
than  the  heat.  June.  July,  and  August 
are  the  most  popular  times  for  visiting 
some  areas,  while  the  high  season  in  oth- 
ers runs  from  November  through  P^bru- 
ary. 

The  Mideast  is  almost  uniformly  hot 
and  drv  the  year  around. 


EGYPT 


The  scenery  is  exotic:  palm  gi'oves  and 
mud-brick  hovels,  snowy-sailed  feluccas 
and  dingy  tugs,  a  zoo's  bounty  of  birds. 
But  there  is  also  something  a  bit  other- 
worldly about  the  Nile.  You  feel  it  at  the 
Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids:  at  awesome 
Karnak,  with  its  stupendous  Great  Hall: 
and  again  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  in 
Luxor  proper — a  visit  here  can  be  haunt- 
ing. 

Summers  may  seem  too  hot  for  sight- 
seeing. But  those  scorching  tempera- 
tures do  drive  away  other  visitors,  so 
those  who  dress  for  the  weather  and  con- 
fine their  rambles  to  mornings  and  late 
afternoons  can  enjoy  an  experience  pro- 
portionately more  poignant.  Nile  cruises 
can  more  often  be  booked  at  the  last  min- 
ute, and  cost  less  than  from  October 
through  May. 

Guidebook:  Go:  Greece.  Israel, 

(ind  Egiipf      ."■)0:  Dutton). 

Information:  L'ontact  the  Egj-ptian  Gov- 
ernment Tourist  Office.  630  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York.  NY  10020  (212-246-6960). 


ISRAEL 


In  this  historic  nation  you  can  see  tem- 
ples built  around  the  time  of  Jesus,  cos- 
mopolitan cities.  Arab  towns  and  Bedou- 
in camps,  fishing  villages  full  of  goats, 
camels,  and  donkeys.  In  Jerusalem, 
there's  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  Jesus's  road  to  Calvary. 
Temple  ]\Iount.  and  the  Western  Wall 
(particularly  moving  on  a  burning-bright 
Saturday  morning  when  crowded  with 
Orthodox  Jews  and  Hasids  offering  pray- 
ers). Not  to  mention  Galilee,  green  and 
mountainous,  and  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes, from  which  Jesus  delivered  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  weather  is 
hot.  so  be  prepared. 

Guidebooks:  The  Bazak  Guide  to  Israel 
by  Avraham  Levy  (S7.95;  Harper  & 
Row)  and  Let's  Go:  Greece.  Israel,  axd 
Egypt  ($5.50:  Dutton):  Footloose  in  Jeru- 
salem by  Sarah  Fox  Kaminker. 

Information:  Contact  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment Tourism  Administration.  350  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York.  NY  10001  (212-560- 
0650). 


KENYA 


This  Texas-sized,  strand-edged  Colorado 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  offers  amazing  sce- 
nic variety  and  fabulous  parks — giant 
Tsavo  National  Park,  itself  the  size  of 
New  Jersey:  44-square-mile  Nairobi  Na- 
tional Park,  just  a  short  distance  from 
East  Africa's  biggest  city:  and  Nyan- 
darua  National  Park,  home  to  Treetops. 
where  Princess  Elizabeth  was  staying 
when  she  learned  she  had  become  Queen. 
The  17.058-foot  Mount  Kenya.  Africa's 
second-highest  mountain,  is  here:  the  ad- 
venturous can  chmb  it  easily.  And  then 
there's  the  fabulous  Rift  \'alley.  where 
escarpments  rise  a  mile  straight  up  from 
the  valley  floor.  And  the  beaches  along 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Wildlife  watching  is  usually  best  after 
the  end  of  the  "long  rains"  in  April  and 
May.  and  the  "short  rains"  in  November 
and  December.  June.  July,  and  some  of 
August  can  be  cool. 

Information:  Contact  the  Kenya  Tourist 
Office.  60  E.  56th  St.,  New  York.  NY 
10022  (212-486-1300). 

MOROCCO 

Though  even  labyrinthine  Fez  and  torrid 
Marrakesh  probably  won't  live  up  to  your 
fantasies,  you  will  still  collect  enough  im- 
ages to  last  a  hfetime  here:  souks 
crammed  with  leather  goods  and  caftans, 
All  Baba  slippers,  carpets,  gold.  Smells 
of  gi'illed  meats,  mint  tea.  incense.  A  ba- 
bel of  squawking  chickens  and  street 
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peddlers.  And  heat:  the  weather  can  llat- 
ten  you  in  summer,  whvn  [hv  mcn-ury 
hits  the  nineties  and  kccp^  cliinluiiu  as 
you  move  south  oi-  licad  lnwanl  July  and 
August.  If  you  want  in  (■(insidei-  the  At- 
lantic coast  in  siumnor.  tiiatV  tine:  else- 
whei-e,  wear  li.uiit  clothes. 

Information:  ('(Hilact  the  .Mui-,,ccan  Na- 
tional Tourist  (Jltice.  r.lil  l-'ift h  Ave.,  Ste. 
2800,  New  York.  NY  10017  (212-421- 
5771). 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

With  its  mountains,  beaches,  prairies, 
and  garden  cities,  this  complex  nation 
never  fails  to  astound  tu-st -lime  visitors. 
The  range  of  flowers  and  blossoming- 
trees  around  Cape  Town  i.s  extraordi- 
nary, especially  during  the  six-to-eight- 
week  period  beginning  in  late  August. 
East  of  Cai)e  Town,  you  encounter  hand- 
some Durban,  with  its  beaches  and  spiffy 
suburbs:  and  the  peaks  of  the  Drakens- 
berg,  which  offer  skiing  from  June 
through  August.  To  the  north  is  wildlife- 
rich  Kruger  National  Park,  ideally  vis- 
ited between  May  and  mid-October, 
when  the  grasses  are  low  enough  to  make 
it  easy  to  spot  the  animals. 

Guidebook:  Reader's  Digest  Illustrated 
Gidde  to  SuHflirni  At'i  ira  ($25:  Readers 
Digest  Associatinii  (if  Southern  Africa). 

Information:  (.'ontact  the  South  African 
Tourist  Corporation,  610  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10020  (212-245-3720). 

TANZANIA 

Mount  Kilimanjaro  is  not  Tanzania's  only 
landmark.  This  long,  wide  country  boi-- 
dering  the  Indian  Ocean  also  claims  the 
Serengeti  Plains,  whei-e  some  two  mil- 
lion animals  can  be  seen  in  a  migratory 
spectacle  that  has  few  equals  on  earth. 
Plan  your  trip  for  late  May  or  early  June, 
and  keep  your  fingers  crossed.  There's 
no  saying  when  the  animals  will  move, 
and  they  can  be  seen  in  such  numbei's 
only  for  a  few  days,  but  even  the  slim- 
mest chance  for  a  look  warrants  a  gam- 
ble. 

Other  destinations  that  are  less  widely 
■known,  but  equally  worthwhile,  include 
the  102-square-mile  Ngorongoro  C'ratei', 
■fairly  crawling  with  wildlife:  and  Ruaha 
land  Taragire  National  Parks,  which  i)re- 
serve  an  Africa  of  long  ago. 

Game-viewing  is  best  from  June 
i;hrough  September  (when  temperatures 
liverage  in  the  70s)  and  from  mid-Decem- 
loer  through  February  (when  the  weath- 
ir  tends  to  be  hotter  and  drier).  The  lat- 
-er  period  is  peak  season  for  tourists. 

Information:  Contact  the  Tanzania 
Tourist  Corporation.  201  E.  42nd  St., 
^ew  York,  NY  10017  (212-986-7124). 


TUNISIA 

Tunisia  accustoms  you  to  veiled  women 
and  tui'baned  men,  fi-esh  tigs  and  jas- 
mine. Land  Rovt'rs  and  dune.-.  na>es  and 
camels,  and  scenei-y  sti-aight  out  ai'  Slar 
Wars  (the  bizari-e  bar  scene  was  shot  at 
Matmata's  Hatcl  Sidi  Pnss). 

You  can  tour  Carthage's  ruins,  near 
Tunis.  Or  stroll  through  the  lovely,  bril- 
liantly white  summer  resort  colony  Sidi 
Bou  Said.  Or,  800  miles  south  of  the  cap- 
ital, soak  up  the  sun  at  the  countiy's 
best-known  beach  area,  the  sunny  island 
of  Kjerba,  the  Land  of  the  Lotus  Eaters 
of  Homer's  Ulysses.  (Present-day  voyag- 
ers will  find  a  Club  Med  with  a  nude 
beach,  and  an  assortment  of  other  ho- 
tels.) 

In  May  and  June,  watermelons,  peach- 
es, grapes,  and  plums  are  in  season: 
roses,  jasmine,  and  pansies  are  bloom- 
ing: and  temperatures  average  in  the 
seventies  (about  ten  degrees  higher  in 
the  south).  In  the  .south,  August  is  sim- 
ply too  hot:  with  hundred-plus-degi-ee 
tempei-atures,  even  the  nudists  swelter. 

Information:  Contact  the  Embassv  of 
the  Republic  of  Tunisia,  2408  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20008  (202-234-6650). 

THE  RACIFIC 
AND  ASIA 


From  the  jungles  of  Thailand  to  the 
snowy  ski  resorts  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  this  vast  region  offers  a  climate 
which,  though  often  humid,  makes  them 
all  eminently  visitable  between  May  and 
September. 

Of  the  several  Asia  guidebooks,  the 
best  is  the  Far  Eastern  Economics  Re- 
view's All-Asia  Guide  ($8.95;  Charles  E. 
Tuttle). 

AUSTRALIA 

It's  winter  in  June,  July,  and  August  on 
the  island  continent  that  gave  the  world 
koala  bears  and  Rupert  Murdoch.  That 
means  skiing  in  the  Snowy  Mountains  at 
resorts  like  New  South  Wales's  Thredbo 
and  the  Victorian  Alps'  Mount  Buller. 

Except  in  the  mountains,  however, 
Australian  winters  are  not  the  chilly  ex- 
periencesthatNorth Americans  associate 
with  the  season,  and  sophisticated  Syd- 
ney, Melbourne.  Adelaide,  and  points  be- 
tween enjoy  temperatures  that  would  be 


early  spring  for  other  nations; "  more 
northerly  districts,  around  Darwin,  Al- 
ice Springs,  and  Brisbane,  have  weather 
as  close  to  ideal  as  you  can  get. 

Those  who  aren't  praying  for  snow 
may  find  Australia's  flowering  green 
springs  and  crisp  autumns  even  better 
for  vacationing — especially  if  you  include 
visits  to  the  popular  East  Coast  resorts 
outside  Sydney  or  the  stunning,  fragile 
Great  Barrier  Reef  with  its  exotic  coral 
formations. 

Events:  Darwin  Beer  Can  Regatta: 
Blood-red  sunsets  and  beer-can  boats. 
June.  Cnnnamnlla-Eulo  Festiral  of 
Opals:  Held  in  Cunnamulla  and  Eulo, 
Queensland,  this  zany  event  includes  not 
only  the  AustraUan  Lizard  Racing  Cham- 
pionships, but  also  the  Australian  Sand- 
hill Digging  Championships.  August  21 
to  September  5.  Redland  District  Straw- 
berry Festival:  The  main  event  is  the 
World  Strawberry  Eating  Contest. 

Guidebooks:  Australia:  Traveler's  Sur- 
vival Kit  by  Tony  Wheeler  ($5.95;  Lonely 
Planet);  Maverick  Guide  to  Australia  by 
Robert  Bone  ($8.95;  Pelican). 

Information:  Contact  the  Australian 
Tourist  Commission,  1270  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  NY  10020  (212- 
489-7550). 

HONG  KONG 

One  of  the  world's  great  commercial  cap- 
itals, the  British  Crown  Colony  defines 
the  word  "teeming."  Stores  are  crowded 
with  hand-embroidered,  goose-down- 
stuffed,  and  hand-lacquered  products 
from  the  mainland,  and  with  goods  from 
Gucci,  Vuitton,  Nikon,  Leica.  Some- 
times the  prices  are  better  than  those  in 
New  York — sometimes  not:  know  your 
numbers  before  you  go.  Custom-made 
clothing  is  cheaper  than  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
fer with  the  tailors  on  arrival,  and  plan  to 
stay  long  enough — at  least  thi-ee  days — 
to  allow  for  fittings. 

Meanwhile,  it's  no  problem  keeping 
busy:  take  the  tram  to  the  Peak  for  a 
view  of  city  and  harbor — sapphire  blue, 
ship-dotted.  Or  sign  up  for  cooking  les- 
sons— at  the  Chopsticks  Cooking  Centre 
(Kowloon  Central,  Box  3515,  Kowloon. 
Hong  Kong)  or  the  Hong  Kong  Electric 
Coinpani/'s  Home  Management  Centre 
(Box  915',  GPO.  Hong  Kong). 

Or  take  the  hydrofoil  to  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Macau,  slightly  seedy 
and  oozing  with  atmosphere. 

The  climate  here  is  subtropical,  so  pre- 
pare for  hot,  humid  weather. 

Guidebook:  The  Apa  Guide  to  Hong 
Kong,  edited  by  Leonard  Lueras  and  R. 
Ian  Lloyd  (about  $17.50;  Apa  Produc- 
tions, Singapore). 

information:  Contact  the  Hong  Kong 
Tourist  Association,  548  Fifth  Ave., 


Introducing 
Harper's  Travel  Agents. 

A  new  travel  service  for  our  readers. 


We  know  how  much  you  love  to 
travel.  And  how  much  you  don't  love 
making  travel  arrangements.  That's 
why  we've  set  up  a  new  program  to 
make  your  travel  plans  easier  to 
manage. 

The  Harper's  Travel  Agents  listed 
below  are  ready  to  assist  you, 
whenever  you're  ready  to  travel.  If 


there's  one  in  your  town,  you'll  see  a 
"Harper's  Travel  Agent"  sticker  lq 
their  window. 

When  you  use  the  postage-paid 
Travel  Planner  response  card  in  this 
issue,  just  mark  "Yes"  in  the  box  for 
this  special  program.  A  Harper's 
Travel  Agent  in  your  area  will  contact 
you  to  offer  their  free  services. 


ALABAMA 

Brownell  Travel/Tours 
Birmingham 

International  Tours  of  Gadsden 
Gadsden 

ARIZONA 

Freedom  Travel 
Phoenix 
Saguaro  Travel 
Phoenix 
Scandia  Travel 
Youngtovm 

ARKANSAS 

Executive  Travel 
Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

0  A  R  S.  Inc 
Angeles  Camp 

Los  Angeles  Tours  &  Travel 

Beverly  Hills 

Mach  II  Travel.  Ltd. 

Beverly  Hills 

Travel  Advisors  West 

Canoga  Park 

All  Seasons  Travel 

Chula  Vista 

Davis  Agency,  Inc. 

Cupertino 

Rancho  Del  Mar  Travel 
Del  Mar 
Travel  Network 
El  Toro 

Travel  Network  of  Fremont 
Fremont 

Stanton  Travel  Co. ,  Ltd. 
Glendale 

Flying  Carpet  Travel.  Inc 
Hawthorne 
Golden  Gate  Travel 
Lafayette 

American  Aviation  Travel 
Services 
Long  Beach 
Brown's  Travel  II 
Long  Beach 

1  T  Tours  &Tiavel 
Long  Beach 

Sun  Travel 
Long  Beach 

West  wind  Travel  &  Tours.  Inc. 

Los  Angeles 

Travel  Co  ordinators 

Los  Angeles 

Elegant  Travel 

Mission  Viejo 

Joy  of  Travel 

Monterey 

Rancho  Travel 

Mountain  View 

All  Continents  Travel 

Orange 


All  Pomts  Travel 
Pittsburg 
Travel  Now 
Riverside 

Arden  Ti-avel  Services 

Sacramento 

Balboa  Travel 

San  Diego  (2  offices) 

Valley  Travel  Agency 

San  Diego 

Daly  Travel  Services 
San  Francisco 
Gemini  Travel 
San  Francisco 
Usaha  Express 
San  Francisco 
World  Travel  Arrangers 
San  Francisco 
Universal  Travel  Centre 
San  Jose 

Travel  with  Audrey 
Sherman  Oaks 
Keister  Travel.  Ltd. 
Stockton 

Around  the  World  Travel 
Tarzana 

Action  Travel  Service 
Torrance 

Mai  Tours  &  Travel 
Valencia 

COLORADO 

Mountain  View  Travel 
Delta 

Denver  West  Travel  Service 
Golden 

Greeley  Travel  Agency 
Greeley 

Union  Square  Travel 

Lakewood 

Villa  Italia  Travel 

Lakewood 

High  Country  Travel 
Silverthorne 

CONNECTICUT 

Greenfield  Hill  Travel 
Fairfield 
Hirsch  Travel 
Fairfield 

Glastonbury  Tra\-El  Agency.  Inc. 

Glastonbury 

McGregor  Travel.  Inc. 

Greenwich 

Leisure  Markets 

Guilford 

LaBonne  Travel 

Manchester 

Around  the  World  Travel.  Inc. 
New  Canstan 
Able  Travel.  Inc. 
New  Haven 


Executive  Travel 
Stratford 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Condor  Travel  Service 

Washington 

Rodger's  Travel  Agency 

Washington 

Travel  Resources 

Washington 

DELAWARE 

Sinbad  International  Travel 
Wilmington 

FLORIDA 

BLT  Travel.  Inc 
Altamonte  Springs 
HMS  Horizon  Travel.  Inc 
Belleview 

Robin's  Travel  Service,  Inc. 
Boynton  Beach 
Northern  Travel  Agency 
Cocoa 

Tourallure  Travel 

Deerf  ield  Beach 

Windsong Travel.  Inc. 

Englewood 

Cordova  Travel 

Fort  Lauderdale 

Gulliver's  Travel 

Fort  Lauderdale 

Together  Again  Travel 

Fort  Lauderdale 

Travel  Unlimited 

Fort  Lauderdale 

First  National  Travel  Service 

Hollywood 

A&LTravel.  Inc. 

Indian  Harbour  Beach 

Destinations  Unlimited 

Lauderhill 

Gulf  Beach  Travel 

Madeira  Beach 

Adventurers  International 

Maitland 

Travel  Connection.  Inc 
Miami 

J.J  Travel  of  Naples 
Naples 

Aventura  Travel  Boutique 
North  Miami  Beach 
Oakbrook  Travel 
North  Palm  Beach 
By  The  Sea  Travel 
Pompano  Beach 
Squires  Travel  Service 
Pompano  Beach 
Promenades  Travel 
Port  Charlotte 
Amberg  Travel  World.  Inc. 
Punta  Gorda 
The  Travel  Center 
Tallahassee 


Gateway  Travel.  Inc. 
Tamarac 

The  Happy  Wanderer 
TEimpa 

Travels  Unhmited 
Tampa 

GEORGIA 

Pleasantdale  Travel  Center,  Inc. 
Atlanta 

Your  Travel  Agent 
Atlanta 

IDAHO 

Holiday  Travel 
Boise 

ILLINOIS 

Beverly  HiUs  Travel 
Chicago 

Da  Prato  Travel  Service.  Inc. 
Chicago 

Holiday  Travel  House 
Chicago 

Trains  &  Boats  &  Planes 
Chicago 

The  Travel  Store 
Chicago 
Travel  Store 
Chicago 

The  Travelworks,  Inc. 
Chicago 

Easy  Travel  Service 

Elk  Grove  Village 

The  Elk  Grove  Travel  Shoppe 

Elk  Grove  Village 

Peter  Herbert  Mineshaft 

Travel  Agency 

Elmwood  Park 

Chain-o- Lakes  Travel  Service 

McHenry 

South  Park  Travel  Service 
Moline 

Backyard  Travel 
Mundelein 

Crossroads  Travel  Service.  Inc. 
Oak  Park 
Backyard  Travel 
Prairie  View 
Camelot  World  Travel 
Rockf  ord  (2  offices) 
Wheaton  Travel 
Wheaton 

INDIANA 

Allen  Travel  Service.  Inc. 
Fort  WajTie 

Courtesy  Travel  Service 
Madison 

Country  Roads  Travel  & 

Tours.  Inc. 

Marion 

Muncie  Travel  Service  Travel 
Consultant  of  Indiana 
Muncie 


West  Lafayette  Travel 
Service,  Inc 
West  Lafayette 

KANSAS 

International  Tours 
lola 

KENTUCKY 

Alpha  Travel  Marketing 

Louisville 

Bon  Voyage  Travel 

Louisville 

Travel  Center  of  Owensboro 
OwensBoro 

LOUISIANA 

First  National  Travel 
Mandeville 
Southern  Tours 
New  Orleans 

MAINE 

Dube  Ti  avel  Agency  &  Tours 

MARYLAND 

Marck  Time  Travel 
Bel  Air 

Winkler  Travel  Service 

Bethesda 

Fair  Wind  Travels 

Easton 

M  &  S  Tours 

Lexinton  Park 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Downtown  Travel  Service 
Boston 

Touraine  Travel 
Boston 

Colpitts  Travel  Center 
I  Brockton 

Louis  Benjamin  Travel 
I  Brockton 

Garber  Travel 

Brookline 
i    Colpitts  Travel  Center 

Chestnut  Hill 

Hyde  Park  Travel  Bureau 

Hyde  Park 

Viking  World  Travel 

Reading 

Wegiel  Travel 

Springfield 
I    Heller  Travel 
i    West  Roxbury 
j    Charles  River  Travel  Agency 

Wellesley 

MICHIGAN 

,   Valley  Travel 

Mount  Pleasant 
[  Tri-Travel 
,  Saginaw 
'  C  &  C  Travel 
I  Utica 

Fish  Travel 
I  West  Bloomfield 

MINNESOTA 

Walton  Travel  Service 
Minneapolis 

MISSOURI 

Den-Mark  Travel,  Inc. 
Chesterfield 
Overland  Travel 
Kansas  City 
ABC  Travel 
North  Kansas  City 
White  &  Gulliver  Travel 
^  St.  Louis 

NEBRASKA 

Johnny  Appleseed  Travel 
Kimball 

Bon  Voyage  Travel 
Omaha 

NEVADA 

i  Linder  Travel  Service 
'  Las  Vegas 
I  Reno  Travel 
I  Reno 

NEW  JERSEY 

!  Star  Travel 
j  Cinnaminson 

Hunterdon  Travel,  Inc. 

Clinton 

Accent  on  Travel,  Inc. 
Deal 


Middlesex  Ti-avel  Bureau 

Highland  Pai  k 

HillsdEile  Travel  Agency.  Inc. 

Hillsdale 

Transoceanic 

Jersey  City 

Tfeck's  World  TVavel  Tburs.  Inc. 

Lakewood 

News  Travels 

LainbertviUe 

Chasmar  Ti'avel,  Inc. 

Linden 

Hi-Lo  Travel 

Morgan  ville 

Neptune  Travel 

Neptune 

King  Tours 

North  Arlington 

Falcon  Travel,  Inc. 

Palisades  Park 

Juanita  Earner  Travel 

Plainfield 

Advance  Travel,  Inc 
Rochelle  Park 
Carousel  Travel  Service 
Rutherford 

Pleasant  Travel  Service,  Inc. 
Sea  Girt 

Fulton  Travel  Service 
Trenton 

George  J.  Mancuso  Travel 

Service 

Trenton 

Some's  World  of  Travel,  Inc. 
Wayne 

Timely  Travel 
West  Caldwell 
Gullivers  Travel 
Woodbridge 

NEW  MEXICO 

Travel  Service 
Hobbs 

NEW  YORK 

Fairview  Travel  Agency 

Baldwin 

Mr.  Travel 

Bayside 

Travel  with  Joy 

Bellmore 

Bellport  Travel,  Inc. 
Bellport 

Briarclitf  Travel  Service 
Briarcliff  Manor 
Leatherstocking  Travel 
Cooperstown 
Leonard  Friedman,  Inc. 
Travel  Agency 
Floral  Park 
Travel  Den,  Inc. 
Flushing 

Trans  Universe  Travel,  Ltd. 
Forest  Hills 

Smythe  Travel  Agency,  Inc. 
Garden  City 
Bill  Tours 
Jackson  Heights 
Matise  Travel  Agency 
Monroe 

Monroe  Travel  Service 
Monroe 

Amber  Tours  &  Travel,  Inc. 

New  York 

Avos  Travel,  Inc. 

New  York 

Campus  &  Pocono  Travel 

Service 

New  York 

Chargo  Travel 

New  York 

Copeland  Cutler  Travel 
New  York 

DeLos  Travel  &  Tours 
New  York 
Garber  at  Gimbels 
New  York 

Kawana  Ti  avel  Bureau 
New  York 

MacPherson  Travel 
New  York 
Time  &  Tide,  Inc. 
New  York 

United  Travelers  Service 
New  York 


Cesare  Travel  Service 
Ocean  side 

Parsons  Travel  Agency.  Inc. 
Oneonta 

Schneider  Travel  Service,  Inc 
Ozone  Pai'k 

Mainline  Travel  Agency,  Inc. 
Pittsford 

Coast  to  Coast  Ti  avel 
Rego  Park 

Diana's  Travel  Services.  Ltd 
Riverhead 

Mainline  Travel  Agency 
Rochester 

Sibyl  Wild.  Inc.  Travel  Service 
Scarsdale 

Osborne  Travel  Bureau 
Southampton 
Bentson  Travel 
Staten  Island 
Jay  Jay  Travel 
White  Plains 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Travel  Creations  Unlimited.  Inc. 
Charlotte 

Greensboro  TYavel  Agency.  Inc. 
Greensboro 

OHIO 

Akron  Travel  Service 

Village  Square  Travel.  Inc. 
Berea 

Incentive  Journey  Travel.  Inc. 
Centerville 
P.B.T  Travel.  Inc. 
Cleveland 

Travel  Consultants.  Inc. 
Richmond  Heights 
Adventure  Travel  Service 
Wilmington 

OKLAHOMA 

Bartlett's  Airsealand  Travel 
Ponca  City 

OREGON 

Addie's  You  &  I  Travel  Service 
Portland 

Bestway  Travel  Service 
Portland 

PENNS'YLVANIA 

Ardmore  Tours 
Ardmore 
B  &  B  Travel 
Bristol 

Rush  Travel.  Inc. 

Broomall 

Abinston  Travel 

Clarks  Summit 

Boscovs  Travelcenter 

Hazleton 

Will  Travel.  Inc. 

Horsham 

Aztec  Travel  Service 
Indiana 

Valley  Forge  Travel  Agency, 
Inc. 

King  of  Prussia 
Boscov's  Travelcenter 
Lebanon 

Lebanon  Valley  Travel 
Lebanon 

Travels  Unlimited 
Ligonier 

McCormick  Travel  Agency 
Lititz 

Travel  Stop,  Inc. 

Mount  Lebanon 

E.  Jay  Travel 

Philadelphia 

Great  Escape  Travel 

Philadelphia 

Intercontinental  Travel 

Services 

Philadelphia 

Accent  on  Travel 

Pittsburgh 

South  Hills  Travel  Service 
Pittsburgh 

Boscov's  Travelcenter 
Pottsville 

Boscov's  Travelcenter 
Reading  (3  offices) 
Boscov  s  Travelcenter 
Selinsgrove 


Anderson  Travel  Service 
Stroudsburg 
Boscov's  Ti'avelcenter 
Wilkes- Barrc 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Suburban  Travel  Agency 
North  Providence 
Walnut  Hill  Travel 
Woonsocket 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Purse  Travel 
Greenyille 
Vacation  Travel.  Inc. 
Greenville 

TENNESSEE 

Colony  Square's  Leisure  Travel 
Elizabethton 

TEXAS 

Accent  Travel.  Inc. 
Austin 

B.  Barnes  Travel.  Inc. 
Austin 

Olson  Travel  Agency 
Corpus  Christi 
Ace  Travel  Service 
Del  Rio 

Brazosport  Travel  Service 
Freeport 

Journeys  Unlimited.  Inc. 

Houston 

Snow's  Travel 

Houston 

Thiel  Travel.  Inc. 

Houston 

Odyssey  Travel  Services 
McAllen 

NTS  Travel  &  Tours 
Rockwall 

UTAH 

Ask  Renee  Travel 
Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINLA 

International  Travel 
Promotion.  Inc 
Alexandria 

Key  Travel  Corporation 
Arlington 

University  Travel.  Inc. 

Charlottesville 

University  Travel  Center 

Charlottesville 

V  I  P.  Travel 

Fredericksburg 

Turner  Travel 

Harrisonburg 

The  Travel  Store 

Royal  Travel  Center.  Ltd. 
Williamsburg 

WASHINGTON 

Island  International  Travel 
Bremerton 
International  Tours 
Seattle 

World  Wide  Travel  Service 
Seattle 

WISCONSIN 

Globe  Travel  Bureau 
Milwaukee 

WYOMING 

HGT  Corp   Cheyenne  Travel 

Service 

Cheyenne 


Harper's  Travel  Agents  are 
individual  entrepreneurs  and 
each  are  solely  responsible  for 
services  rendered. 


Unwind  in  this  exclusive  vacation 
hideaway  down  where  the  trade 
winds  play. 

Here  in  a  millionaire's  South  Pacific 
paradise,  you  will  escape  from  your 
hectic  executive  world  on  a  private 
resort  island  in  the  Fijis. 

Flying  to  Australia  on  business? 

This  is  the  perfect  place  to  break 
your  trip  for  a  few  days  (or  weeks) 
of  big  game  fishing  or  just  luxurious 
relaxation  among  the  friendliest 
natives  in  the  South  Seas. 

Diving  or  Sport  Fishing 

Our  coral  reefs  teem  with  rainbows 
of  rare  tropical  fish.  Or  fish  for  the 
big  ones  from  our  fully  equipped 
deep-sea  boats. 

Laucala's  luxury  accommodations 
and  ambience  include  tennis,  swim- 
ming, the  finest  food  and  service,  all 
in  an  exclusive  paradise  for  those 
who  can  afford  the  best. 

For  complete  details  on  rates,  trans- 
portation and  a  color  brochure, 
write: 


Noel  Douglas 
Forbes  Magazine 
60  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  HM482 
New  York,  NY  10011 

Name  


Address 

City   

State   


New  York,  NY  10036  (212-947-5008);  and 
the  Macau  Tourist  Information  Bureau. 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  NY  10017 
(212-697-3694). 


INDIA 


India  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe — 
and  light  years  distant  in  every  other 
way.  The  way  of  life,  standard  of  living, 
and  culture  are  so  very  different  from  the 
American  that  if  it  were  only  for  the 
chance  to  study  them,  a  trip  to  India 
would  be  the  voyage  of  a  lifetime. 

But  the  sights  are  stunning,  too:  Del- 
hi's Red  Fort  and  the  eerily  silent  ghost 
city  of  the  Moghuls,  Fatehpur  Sikri: 
Agra's  Taj  Mahal;  the  bathing  ghats  on 
the  Ganges;  the  elegant  rose-colored  pal- 
ace of  Jaipur;  teeming,  unsettling,  aston- 
ishing Calcutta;  sophisticated  Bombay; 
the  temples  at  Bhubaneswar  and  beach- 
lovely  Kovalam  at  India's  southernmost 
tip.  Not  to  mention  the  gloriously  moun- 
tain-ringed lakes  of  Kashmir  where  you 
can  sojourn  in  a  Victorian  houseboat;  and 
the  mountains  of  the  north,  where  trek- 
king is  popular. 

Most  people  will  tell  you  that  summer 
is  not  the  best  time  to  visit  India.  But 
though  the  months  from  June  through 
September  are  the  rainy  season  here, 
you'll  find  only  intermittent  showers  that 
leave  the  countryside  lusciously  gi-een. 
The  months  preceding  the  rains  are  the 
hottest,  driest,  and  dustiest — but  the 
mountains  are  cooler,  full  of  blooming 
rhododendrons. 

Events:  Rath  Yafra:  Indians  come  to 
the  town  of  Puri  in  Orissa  state  from  all 
over,  to  lend  their  hand  at  drawing  the 
massive,  heavy  chariots  bearing  statues 
of  Hindu  gods.  June  23.  A))iaruatli  Yaf- 
ra: Begins  the  season  of  pilgrimages  to 
sacred  caves  near  Pehlgam,  a  walk  of 
several  days'  duration  into  the  mountains 
from  Srinagar.  Thousands  hike  to  this  re- 
mote spot.  August  4.  Janniastami: 
Dances  and  pageant  parades  honor  the 
Lord  Krishna,  one  of  the  best-loved  gods 
of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  Celebrated  with 
special  festivity  in  Bombay  and  in  Math- 
urai,  near  Delhi,  where  Ki'ishna  was 
born.  August  12. 

Guidebooks:  India  a)id Xepal:  A  Travel 
Handbook  by  Nina  Casimaty  ($6.50;  In- 
ternational Publications  Service);  Barbie 
Engstrom's  hidia,  Xepal.  and  Sri 
Lanka  ($14.50;  Kurios). 

Infonnation:  Contact  the  India  Govern- 
ment Tourist  Office,  30  Rockefeller  Pla- 
za, New  York,  NY  10020  (212-586-4901). 


JAPAN 


With  its  mountains  and  rice  paddies 
quaint  old  fishing  villages  and  spare,  tra 


ditionally  furnished  inns,  Japan  disap- 
points very  few  who  make  the  long  trip 
here:  even  those  who  remain  unmoved  by 
the  monochromatic  beauty  of  the  gar- 
dens, or  resist  the  varied  pleasures  of  the 
Japanese  table,  still  respond  enthusiasti- 
cally to  the  people:  Japan  must  be  one  of 
the  few  countries  in  the  world  where 
"high  season"— summer,  here — doesn't 
niean  less  than  hospitable  treatment. 

That's  true  not  only  in  the  sort  of  out- 
of-the-way  places  that  endear  the  nation 
to  repeat  visitors  but  also  in  the  usual 
destinations  of  the  first-timer:  frenetic 
Tokyo;  beautiful  Kyoto — at  once  quite 
up-to-date  and  elegantly  old-fashioned; 
Mount  Fuji,  that  gi-eat  conical  symbol  of 
the  nation:  the  lush  subtropical  island  of 
Kyushu,  with  its  emerald  hills  and  aqua- 
marine bays,  rice  terraces  and  tidy  vil- 
lages, hot  springs  and  volcanoes;  and,  on 
the  island  of  Hokkaido  to  the  north,  the 
hot  springs  resort  of  Noboribetsu,  site  of 
some  of  the  country's  last  remaining 
mixed  public  baths — strangely  decorous 
places,  where  gi-eat  clouds  of  steam  con- 
ceal bodies  from  one  another  rather  bet- 
ter than  the  washcloth-sized  "towels" 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  climate,  which  resembles  New 
York's,  gives  you  hot  summers  plus  au- 
tumn weather  that  is  crisp  and  cool  and 
splendid  springtimes  filled  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  cherry  blossoms.  Beginning 
about  April  10  in  the  south,  they  move 
northward  for  the  next  four  weeks,  leav- 
ing the  last  blossoms  in  Hokkaido  in  mid- 
May. 

Baseball  is  a  big  deal  in  summer,  and 
sumo  wresthng,  always  fascinating  to 
visitors,  can  be  seen  in  Tokyo  in  May  and 
September  and  in  July  in  Nagoya. 

Events:  Aoi  Matsnri:  Kyoto's  Kami- 
gamo  and  Shimogamo  shrines  stage  a 
gi'and  procession  recalling  imperial  days 
in  Japan's  former  capital.  May  15.  Grand 
Festival  ofToshogu  Shrine:  Parades  and 
processions  are  common  in  Japan  in  sum- 
mer; this  one  in  Nikko  features  close  on  a 
thousand  warriors  in  full  armor.  May  17 
to  18.  Gion  Matsnri:  Kyoto's  most  fam- 
ous festival,  at  Yasaka  Shrine,  got  its 
start  in  the  ninth  century  with  a  proces- 
sion designed  to  free  the  city  from  a  pes- 
tilence. Much  widespread  merriment 
surrounds  the  event,  which  continues  the 
custom  of  the  procession.  July  16  to  17. 
Aiva  Odori:  Night -and-day,  fancy-dress, 
music-in-the-streets  revelry  in  Toku- 
shima.  on  Shikoku — all  the  more  colorful 
because  this  smallest  of  Japan's  major  is- 
lands has  retained  more  of  the  customs 
and  atmosphere  of  rural  Japan  than  busy 
west-central  Honshu.  From  August  15  to 
18. 

Information:  Contact  the  Japan  Nation- 
al Tourist  Organization,  45  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10020  (212-757- 
5640). 


MALAYSIA 

Most  Americans  who  visit  Malaysia  con- 
fine their  travels  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
country's  mainland,  on  the  peninsula 
south  of  the  Thai  border — to  the  capital 
at  Kuala  Lumpur  and  the  island  of  Pen- 
angto  the  north.  The  latter  niixf.-^  pretty 
beaches  and  the  vestiges  of  ihe  I'.ritish 
colonial  era;  and  there  is  a  certain  fasci- 
nation to  the  capital's  crazy-quilt  culture, 
a  pastiche  of  the  Moslem,  the  Hindu,  the 
Christian,  and  the  Taoist. 

Travelers  in  Asia  for  the  second  time, 
as  well  as  more  adventurous  tli-st-timei-s, 
would  be  well  advised  to  e.xplore  the  still 
undeveloped  east  coast,  full  of  tangled 
jungles,  pristine  white  beaches,  and  un- 
spoiled fishing  villages  on  stilts:  the  wild, 
swampy,  jungly  Malaysian  state  of 
Sarawak  (its  capital,  Kuching,  straight 
out  of  Joseph  Conrad);  or  the  craggy 
13,455-foot  summit  of  Mount  Kinbalu, 
high  above  the  cottony  jungle  clouds, 
among  Southeast  Asia's  foremost  wilder- 
ness experiences. 

Except  on  Kinbalu,  tropical  weather 
prevails  in  Malaysia  the  year  around. 
However,  traveling  on  the  east  coast  be- 
tween May  and  September  puts  you  in 
the  area  at  the  time  that  giant  leathery 
turtles  are  coming  ponderously  ashore  to 
lay  their  eggs. 

Guidebook:  The  Apa  Photo  Guide  to 
Malai/sia  (about  $14.50;  Apa  Produc- 
tions, Singapore)  outclasses  all  others 
with  its  informative,  well-written  text 
and  sumptuous  color  photos. 

Information:  Contact  the  Malaysia 
Tourist  Development  Corporation,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017 
(212-697-8994). 


NEPAL 


Lying  astraddle  the  Himalayas,  Nepal 
was  hailed  as  a  latter-day  Shangi'i-La 
when  it  was  opened  to  the  outer  world 
some  three  decades  ago,  and  insofar  as 
any  idyll  can  survive  once  the  word  gets 
out,  that's  still  true.  There  are  dozens  of 
shrines  and  temples,  and  you're  seldom 
out  of  sight  of  jagged  white  peaks;  the 
lowlands  are  lush  and  jungly,  sheltering 
3ne-horned  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  ti- 
mers, leopards.  The  Tiger  Tops  Hotel  at 
:he  Mahendra  National  Park  ranks 
among  the  world's  best  game-viewing 
odges,  and  the  mountaineering  opportu- 
nities are  unequaled — not  only  for  climb- 
ers but  also  for  hikers. 

From  June  until  August  it's  hot  and 
rainy,  and  clouds  shroud  the  mountains 
land  hide  the  views.  The  months  from  Oc- 
tober through  May  are  generally  consid- 
sred  the  best  time  to  visit  Nepal;  from 
mid-September  to  mid-March,  during 


Tour  Europe  and  save  thousands* 
on  this  fine  work  of  ait. 


Now  you  can  arrange  to  drive  your 
new  Audi  on  the  uncrowded  roads  of 
the  land  where  it  was  built.  And  save 
enough  money  to  help  pay  for  your  trip 
to  take  delivery  of  your  new  automo- 
bile at  our  factory  in  Wolfsburg. 

Simply  visit  your  local  Porsche 
Audi  dealer  where  you  can  select  the 
Audi  of  your  choice.  The  5000  Turbo, 
the  5000S,  the  Coupe,  or  the  4000 
Gas  or  Diesel. 

After  your  tour,  simply  return  your 


Audi  to  our  Emden  shipping  point. 
Then,  we'll  deliver  it  to  a  U.S.  port 
free  of  charge. 

And  you'll  save  thousands  on  our 
finest  European  art. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Porsche  Audi  Delivery  in  Europe  Pro- 
gram, see  your  Porsche  Audi  dealer  or 
call  toll  free  (800)  447-4700  In  Illi- 
nois call  (800)  322-4400. 


RORSCIHI 


AUDI 


Audi:  the  art  of  engineering. 
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UNUSUAL. 


That's  the  ideal  description  of  the  regy 
island  country  of  Sri  Lanka,  once  known  as 
Ceylon,  h's  a  fabulous  spectacle.  Whether 
you're  looking  at  our  ancient  cities,  won- 
drous wildlife  or  miles  of  beaches.  The 
ultimate  is  our  festival  of  the  August  moon. 
Located  in  the  Jasmine-scented,  mountain 
city  of  Kandy,  you  will  feast  your  eyes  on  a 
thousand  whirling  dancers,  a  hundred  cos- 
tumed elephants,  and  more  drummers  than 
you've  ever  seen.  The  torchlight  acrobatics 
of  this  2,0(X)  year  old  Ferahera  will,  in  just  a 
few  days,  leave  you  with  a  lifetime  of 
memories. 

We  have  an  unusual  variety  of  tours  — 75 
in  all  —  ranging  from  3  to  21  days.  The 
prices?  Unusually  low!  Accomodations 
begin  at  $5.  Deluxe  sells  for  $45. 

Sri  Lanka  is  a  most  unusual  warm 
weathc  vacation  or  convention  spot.  Only 
one  hour  from  India,  three  hours  from 
Katmandu,  Bangkok  and  Singapore.  Write 
for  a  color  folder  and  tour  digest  that 
includes  special  airfare. 

sri  LonKQ 

Pearl  of  ihe  Indian  Ocean 


Ceylon  Tourist  Board/Depi  HA24 
609  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 


City/Slate/Zip 


Nepal's  winter,  travelers  must  dress 
warmly. 

Guidebooks:  Nina  Casimaty's  India  and 
Nepal:  A  Travel  Handbook  ($6.50;  Inter- 
national Publications  Service);  and  In- 
dia, Nepal,  and  Sri  Lanka  by  Barbie 
Engstrom  ($14.50;  Kurios). 

Information:  Try  the  Department  of 
Tourism,  Ram  Shah  Path,  Kathmandu, 
Nepal. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Stretching  a  thousand  miles  from  north 
to  south,  this  land  of  fjords,  glaciers, 
peaks,  and  hot  springs  has  winter  June 
through  August,  and  begins  to  see  spring 
in  September.  For  much  of  this  period, 
there's  skiing  in  the  impressive  Southern 
Alps.  Yet  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
enjoys  weather  only  slightly  chillier,  only 
a  little  cloudier,  and  only  a  bit  rainier 
than  in  summer — and  diehard  skiers  may 
want  to  pick  the  New  Zealand  winter 
(otherwise  generally  considered  a  sec- 
ond-best time  to  visit)  to  make  the  trip. 
You  can  still  shoot  the  rapids  of  the  roil- 
ing Shotover  River,  see  the  shimmering 
Glow  Worm  Grotto  at  Waitomo  (like  a 
sky  full  of  blue-green  stars)  and  explore 
the  sulphur-smelling  thermal  areas 
around  Rotorua.  But  the  Milford  Track, 
one  of  the  world's  great  hiking  trails, 
can't  be  tackled  in  winter  because  of  the 
rain. 

Guidebook:  The  two-volume  Mobil  New 
Zealand  Travel  Guide  by  Diana  and  Jer- 
emy Pope  ($8.95  and  $11;  Charles  E.  Tut- 
tle). 

infonnation:  Contact  the  New  Zealand 
Government  Tourist  Office,  630  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10020  (212-586- 
0060). 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Since  the  days  of  the  European  explor- 
ers, the  islands  that  litter  the  Pacific 
have  exerted  such  a  powerful  allure  that 
the  reality  is  hard  put  to  measure  up  to 
the  fiction.  Tahiti,  Moorea,  Boia  Bora, 
Fiji,  and  Samoa:  those  are  magical 
names.  Yet  even  in  the  built-up,  air-con- 
ditioned spots,  you  can  find  pensions  or 
small  bungalow  colonies  where  the  island 
atmosphere  is  unmistakable. 

All  the  islands  enjoy  warm  weather 
the  year  round,  but  most  have  a  rainy 
season  that  you  may  want  to  avoid  (even 
though  it  may  mean  no  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  of  precipitation  per  day). 

Richard  A.  Goodman's  GoodTravel 
Tours  (5332  College  Ave.,  Oakland.  CA 
94618;  415-658-2060)  offers  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  unusual  trips  ("Transcultural  Psy- 
chiatry of  the  South  Pacific,"  a  "N'oyage 
to  Pitcairn  Island,"  and  "Women  in  the 


South  Pacific",  for  instance). 

Information:  Contact  the  Pacific  Area 
Travel  Association,  228  Grant  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94108. 

PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA 

Returning  from  a  journey  through  this 
immense  land,  New  York  Times  editor- 
in-chief  Abe  Rosenthal  vividly  described 
the  rivers  of  humanity  that  swept  him 
along,  and  his  own  feeling  of  being  a  tiny 
drop  of  water  in  a  very  large  sea. 

China  is  Hke  that.  There  are  impres- 
sive palaces  and  tombs  to  be  seen,  and 
the  mountains  and  the  changing  light, 
which  has  a  softness  and  clarity  that  mes- 
merizes photographers.  Peking's  Temple 
of  Heaven,  the  Ming  Tombs,  Shanghai 
and  Canton  and  the  Great  Wall  spin 
memories  that  will  last  for  years. 

But  it's  the  people  that  make  the  show. 

Spring  and  fall  are  the  optimal  seasons 
for  visiting,  but  summers  are  acceptable, 
if  hot.  However,  China  is  a  huge  place, 
and  you'll  find  a  variety  of  conditions  as 
you  move  around. 

In  southern  regions,  the  chmate  is  sub- 
tropical— hot  and  humid  from  April 


ON  TOUR 
IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD 

Considering  the  rigors  of 

# traveling  here  and  the 
difficulties  of  planning 
ahead,  package  tours 
take  on  additional  ap- 
peal— especially  the  ones  led  by  bota- 
nists, biologists,  and  others  who  can 
provide  education  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment. Look  into  the  progi-ams  of 
these  firms;  Adventure  Associates, 
5925  Maple  St.,  Ste.  116,  Dallas.  TX 
75235  (800-527-2500  or  214-357-6187); 
Hanns  Ebensten  Travel,  705  Wash- 
ington St. .  New  York,  NY  10014  (212- 
691-7429);  Mountain  Travel,  1398  So- 
lano Ave.,  Albany,  CA  94706  (415- 
527-8100  >:  Nature  E.rpeditions 
Internutiirnal,  599  College  Ave.,  Palo 
Alto,  CA  ;)J.S(i6  (415-494-6572);  Pan 
Aii(ili>i,i  Tr.i.;  I  Service.  180  N.  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  (  'iitago,  IL 60601  (312-263- 
0328:  t'.a  iishiiitr  trips  woridwide); 
Questers  I  -  \-  Travel.  257  Park 
Ave.  S..  Xtw  y  rk.  NY  10010  (212- 
673-3120):  Sc  ^-  v  Worldwide  Wilder- 
ness E.rpid:f  -  d  Tu,n-s,  PO  Box 
761.  Angels  ■  \|..  CA  95222  (209- 
736-2661;  800  ,  .  :_'M  r  Wilderness 
Travel.  1760  Sokui  >  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
CA  94707  (415-524-5111). 


through  September,  chilly  in  winter,  and  j 
eminently  pleasant  in  between  times.  In 
Peking  and  the  northern  cities,  the  frost 
winters  are  flanked  by  pleasant  sprinu- 
and  falls,  while  the  summer  months,  par- 
ticularly July,  get  quite  hot.  Peking  gets  I 
more  rain  than  usual  in  July  and  August. 

Guidebook:  Nagel's  China  ($65;  Hippo- 
crene). 

PHILIPPINES 

This  7,107-island  archipelago  can  be 
counted  among  Asia's  most  manageable 
countries  for  Americans,  since  better 
than  half  of  its  44  million  citizens  speak 
English.  Yet  the  Philippines  are  home  to 
nearly  a  hundred  ethnic  gi'oups;  to  exotic  I 
rice-paddy  villages  where  the  men  wear  i 
loincloths  and  carry  machetes;  and  to 
some  of  the  Far  East's  loveliest  scenery. 
Special  dehghts:  shooting  the  rapids  at 
Pagsanjan  Falls;  eating  Buko  Pie,  con- 
fected  of  the  thickened  water  of  young 
coconuts;  hiking  through  the  2.000-year- 
old  rice  paddies  into  the  roadless  moun- 
tains outside  Banaue.  The  months  from 
March  to  June  tend  to  be  hotter  than  usu- 
al in  this  basically  tropical  country,  and 
the  period  from  June  to  November  is  the 
rainy  season.  Dry  days  are  interspersed  j 
with  the  wet  ones,  however,  and  you  i 
should  be  fine  providing  you  come 
equipped  with  lightweight  rain  gear. 

Events:  Carabao  Festival:  Beribboned 
water  buffalos  parade  around  Bulacan, 
Nueva  Ecija,  and  Rizal.  May  6.  River 
Festival:  The  narrow  local  canoes  are 
decked  out  with  flags  for  processions 
down  the  Apalit  River  (to  the  music  of 
the  latest  American  hit  tunes).  June. 

Information:  Contact  the  Philippine 
Tourist  Office.  556  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10036  (212-575-7915). 

SINGAPORE 

No  longer  the  somewhat  raffish  place  of 
Somerset  Maugham's  day,  this  is  a  bus- 
tling, almost  Western  metropolis.  Yet 
it's  still  definitely  Asian. 

Outdoor  markets  like  the  one  that 
sprouts  nightly  on  Bugis  Street  show  off 
a  side  of  Singapore  as  unsterilized  and 
unhomogenized  as  ever.  Singapore's 
shops  display  pewter,  batik,  carvings, 
paintings,  silk,  and  carpets  from  all  over 
the  continent.  And  the  stalls  at  the  open- 
air  food  markets  offer  the  savory  best  of 
culinary  China.  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
Taiwan,  and  India.  Temperatures  hov- 
er between  80°  and  85°F  the  year  round. 

Event:  Dragoii  Boat  Festival:  As  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,  competitions  in- 
volving these  long,  sleek  boats  are  popu- 
lar occasions.  June  7. 

Guidebooks:  The  Apa  Guide  to  Sirjga- 
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oore,  edited  by  Hans  Hoefer  and  Stai* 
Black  (about  $14.50;  Apa  Productions, 
Singapore). 

Infonnation:  Contact  the  Singapore 
Tourist  Promotion  Board,  342  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017  (212-687- 
)385). 

SRI  LANKA 

suspended  from  tiie  tip  of  India  like  a 
)earl  from  a  courtesan's  ear.  this  medi- 
im-sized  island  nation  has  rwv  paddies 
ind  mountains  carpeti'd  w  ith  tea  bushes; 
mspoiled  white  beaches  that  go  on  for 
niles.  and  dense  jungles  where  you  can 
vatch  monkeys  playing  Peter  Pan  in  the 
rc's  and  elephants  gobbling  leafy 
■ushes;  huge,  ancient  ruined  cities  as  im- 
in.-sive  as  any  in  Asia,  and  hill  towns 
ilKTf  the  hotels  are  so  full  of  chintz  and 
nsp  white  linen  that  the  British  Empire 
ei'ins  to  have  vanished  only  yesterday. 
1ie  ruins  at  Polonnaruwa,  with  their 
ast  reclining  Buddha,  Anuradhapura's 
K)  t  ree  (said  to  have  gi'ovvn  from  a  branch 
f  the  one  under  which  Buddha  obtained 
nlightenment),  and  the  tawny-colored 
ave  paintings  high  above  Sigirya,  are  al- 
lost  as  spectacular  as  the  beaches. 

Kxcept  in  the  mountains,  where  tem- 
eratures  occasionally  drop  to  the  fifties, 
iri  Lanka  weather  is  hot  and  humid  the 
ear  around;  the  southwest  monsoon 
eejjs  the  west  coast  too  wet  for  enjoy- 
leiit  from  May  to  August. 

Events:  Esala  Perahem:  Spectacular 
archlight  processions  of  caparisoned  ele- 
hants,  a  thousand  frenzied  drummers, 
s  many  wildly  ritualistic  dancers,  and 
-n  times  that  many  spectators.  May. 
Vi  sak  Day:  Especially  colorful  in  largely 
Suddhist  Sri  Lanka,  and  particularly  at 
muradhapura,  where  tens  of  thousands 
f  white-clad  pilgi'ims  come  to  worship  at 
he  temple  around  the  sacred  bo  tree, 
lay.  Kataragama  Fesfiral:  Tranced 
.orshipers  walk  on  fire.  July  or  August. 

Guidebooks:  NageVs  Ceylon  ($30; 
lippocrene);  Tony  Wheeler's  Sri 
(nika:  A  Travel  Siirriral  Kit  ($4.95; 
Ii])pocrene). 

Infonnation:  Contact  the  Ceylon  (Sri 
-anka)  Tourist  Board,  609  Fifth  Ave., 
.ew  York,  NY  10017  (212-935-0369). 


TAIWAN 


•nii't  overlook  Taiwan  just  because  the 
lainland  is  now  accessible.  The  stupen- 
ous  collection  of  Chinese  treasures  on 
isplay  at  the  National  Palace  Museum 
till  ranks  among  the  world's  best.  The 
theater  of  the  stomach,"  as  enjoyed  in 
undreds  of  restaurants  specializing  in 
11  varieties  of  Chinese  regional  cuisine, 
;  terrific.  Yehliu  National  Park  has  its 


phantasmagoric  coastal  rock  formations, 
and  the  120-mile-long  East-West  High- 
way, completed  just  over  20  years  ago,  is 
amazing.  a>  it  ti-a\ei-M'>  that  lovelx  for- 
est and  nioi..itain  ^reiiery  and  2,tMi()-l'oot- 
high,  m;u-!>le-\\  ailed  Taroko  Goi-ge 

Best  of  all.  siu  h  appealing  sights  can 
be  found  u  ithin  a  relatively  manageable 
area,  which  independently  minded  trav- 
elers can  explore  on  their  own. 

The  period  from  P'ebruary  to  April  is 
especially  pretty,  as  cherry  trees  and 
azaleas  blossom  in  Taipei's  Yangming- 
shan  Park;  the  humidity  and  tempera- 
tures are  somewhat  lower  than  during 
the  summer  months,  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber. But  even  at  that  time,  lightweight 
clothing  should  see  you  through. 

Event:  Bidhday  of  Confucius:  Memori- 
al services,  held  at  dawn  in  Confucian 
temples  all  over  the  island,  attract  big 
crowds.  September  28. 

Information:  Contact  the  Taiwan  Visi- 
tors Association,  1  World  Trade  Center, 
Ste.  86155,  New  York,  NY  10048  (212- 
466-0691). 

THAILAND 

Unlike  some  Asian  cities,  Bangkok  en- 
joys no  respite  from  its  tropical  heat  and 
humidity:  no  matter  when  you  travel, 
you'll  encounter  temperatures  in  the 
eighties  and  humidity  of  about  eighty 
percent  the  year  around. 

It's  not  hard  to  understand  the  attrac- 
tion Thais  feel  for  beach  resorts  such  as 
Pattaya  and  Bangsaen,  both  busy  and 
festive  on  weekends,  and,  to  the  south, 
the  still  fairly  peaceful  island  of  Phuket, 
one  of  the  loveliest  beach  resorts  on  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Too  many  foreigners'  visits  omit  such 
destinations,  as  well  as  spots  hke  the  m- 
ins  of  Ayutthaya,  the  nation's  capital 
from  1350  to  1767;  the  yet-more-beautiful 
ruins  of  Sukhothai,  Siam's  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  about  a  hundred  years,  be- 
ginning with  its  founding  in  the  mid-thir- 
teenth century;  or  to  nearby  Chiang  Mai, 
the  city-cum-crafts-center,  whose  sce- 
nery, climate,  and  beautiful  women  have 
earned  it  the  sobriquet  "The  Rose  of  the 
North." 

The  rainy  season  runs  from  May,  June, 
or  July  into  the  fall. 

Event:  Rocket  Festival:  Accompanied 
by  much  native  music  and  dancing,  rock- 
ets are  launched  in  villages  all  over  the 
northeastern  province,  Yasothan,  as  a 
plea  to  the  gods  for  rain.  May  7  and  8. 

Guidebook:  The  Apa  Photo  Guide  to 
Thailand  (about  $14.50;  Apa  Produc- 
tions, Singapore). 

Infonnation:  Contact  the  Tourism  Au- 
thority of  Thailand,  5  Worid  Trade  Cen- 
ter, Ste.  2449,  New  York,  NY  10049 
(212-432-0433). 


Maupintours 

Orient 
Pacific 

HIGH  QUALITY  escorted  tours.  In- 
depth  sightseeing,  best  hotels,  fine 
dining,  entertainments,  limited 
size.  Many  extras  included. 
HAWAII.  2  deluxe  tours.  9  days,  3 
islands  or  13  days,  4  islands.  Oahu, 
Maui,  Kauai,  Hawaii.  Best  resorts, 
helicopter  flightseeing. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC.  Tahiti  with  Bora 
Bora,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
the  Outback,  Fiji  Isles  finale.  29 
days,  deluxe. 

AUSTRALIA.  Cities,  the  Outback 
andTrans-Australialrain.  15days. 
NEW  ZEALAND.  North  and  South 
islands  in  depth.  Mt.  Cook  glacier 
landing.  15  days. 

THE  ORIENT.  Japan,  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  Singapore,  Thailand, 
Hong  Kong.  Deluxe,  top  hotels,  a 
la  carte  dining.  24  days. 
GRAND  JAPAN.  Japan  exclusively, 
truly  deluxe.  Inland  Sea  cruise, 
Bullet  train,  Takarazuka.  17  days. 
INDIA.  2  tours.  29  days  including 
Nepal,  Mt.  Everest  f iightseeing,  Taj 
Mahal  by  moonlight.  19  days  for 
northern  India,  Nepal  and  Kashmir. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  to  Maupintour 
for  the  brochures  checked  or  ask 
your  favorite  Travel  Agent. 

□  Alaska  □  Africa  □  Canada  □  India 

□  Europe   ^California   □USA East 

□  Colorado  □  Arizona    Hawaii  Deluxe 

□  Bntish Isles  □Mexico  L_ Festivals 

□  Galapagos     □  Middle  bast/Egypt 

□  Fall  Foliage  □  Spain  □  OrienfPacif ic 

□  USA  West  □  Scandinavia  □  Greece 
□ 


®Maupintour 

quality  escortea  tours  since  1951 


Maupintour,  P.O.  Box  807,  Lawrence, 
Ks.  66044.  Telephone  800-255-4266. 
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TEiliiti,.^istral]a, 
New  Zealand. 
Hawaii:  ^1040. 


We'll  take  you  all  over  the  South 
Pacific  from  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 

To  Honolulu  and  Tahiti. 

To  Sydney,  **Ah  ha^ 
Melbourne  and  w  "if* 
Brisbane.  And       *  1"*^  Sn?^ 

Townsviiie,    another  snuling 

gateway  to  the  tourist^^ 

Great  Barrier  Reef. 

To  Auckland  or 
Wellington  or  Christchurch  in 
New  Zealand. 

All  this  for  $1040. 

Fare  allows  for  one 
crossing  each  way  of  the 
Tasman  Sea.  So  you  can  fly 
to  or  from  any  of  the  three 
New  Zealand  cities.  But  you 
must  arrange  ground  transportation 
between  these  cities  at  your  own  expense. 

The  extraordinary  price  is  based 
on  a  low  season  roundtrip  advance 
purchase. 

For  details  of  our  exclusive  Circle 
8  Fare,  aill  Qantas.  Ask  the  operator 
for  our  local  800  number. 

No  one  offers  so  much 

South  Pacific  for  so  little.  Vancouver 


a#IiV7-/y^  The  Australian  Airline,  k 


ares  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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{Continued  from  page  40) 

about  the  law,  reaction  was  strong.  There  was  a  near 
unanimous  outcry  from  the  universities,  teacher  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Arkansas  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Editorial  scorn  was  heaped  on  the  perpetrators  by 
virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  state.  So  far  have 
wc  come  since  1928  that  editorialists  in  places  like 
Warren,  McGehee,  Stuttgart,  Searcy,  and  Lonoke 
felt  free  to  denounce  Act  590  without  having  to  fear 
for  burning  crosses.  The  prevailing  theme  was  that 
the  thoughtless  bozos  of  the  legislature  had  again 
made  Arkansas  a  national  joke,  just  when  its  image 
had  begun  to  improve  after  the  damage  done  by 
Orval  Faubus  in  the  1957  Central  High  integration 
crisis.  A  Little  Rock  man  had  lapel  pins  made  with 
a  banana  logo  and  sold  them  to  benefit  the  monkey 
house  at  the  zoo;  he  raised  hundreds  of  dollars.  A 
scries  of  derisively  funny  editorial  cartoons  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  in  which  Governor 
W  bite  always  appears  holding  a  half-eaten  banana. 
Only  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  the  capital's  second- 
string  newspaper,  involved  in  a  circulation  war  with 
the  Gazette  and  seeking  the  lowest  common  denom- 
inator, has  defended  the  law. 


5ENATOR  HOLSTED  was  prevented  from  reaping 
what  glory  there  was  to  be  had  from  crea- 
tionism  by  an  untimely  indictment  for  em- 
bezzling $105,000  from  the  family  business, 
but  Frank  White  has  got  himself  an  issue.  The  gov- 
ernor's genius  consists  of  a  total  inability  to  be  em- 
barrassed. His  1980  campaign  was  a  masterpiece  of 
fraudulent  innuendo.  Besides  the  usual  denuncia- 
tions of  taxes.  Big  Government,  and  welfare  cheats 
— Arkansas  has  the  lowest  taxes  of  any  of  the  fifty 
states,  and  thus  of  the  industrial  world — White  spent 
most  of  his  money  on  a  series  of  television  commer- 
cials showing  a  minor  riot  by  Cuban  refugees  housed 
on  a  former  Army  base  near  Fort  Smith.  Most  of 
the  Cubans  were  black.  Had  Governor  Bill  Clinton 
"stood  up"  to  Jimmy  Carter,  he  asserted,  this  threat 
to  Arkansas's  peace  and  security  could  have  been 
prevented. 

Whether  or  not  White  is  the  crassest  religious 
hypocrite  seen  in  these  parts  since  Billy  Sunday 
seems  to  me  a  question  not  worth  pausing  over. 
Americans  overrate  sincerity.  Morally  speaking,  it 
matters  little  whether  a  person  can't  think,  won't 
think,  or  merely  feigns  the  credulity  of  a  child.  In 
any  case,  creationism  has  become  so  volatile  an  issue 
that  the  governor  is  welcome  to  it,  should  he  decide 
to  flog  it  in  the  1982  campaign.  Creationism  cuts 
.unpredictably  across  party  and  ideological  lines.  As 
always,  the  imponderable  mystery  is  how  the  monkey 
;iaw  plays  in  the  country;  White  couldn't  be  elected 
county  assessor  in  Little  Rock.  But  there  are  no  polls 
tto  tell  us  how  many  Arkansans  favor  the  law,  much 
'less  whether  its  proponents  care  deeply  enough  to 
vote  on  that  basis  alone.  Many  legislators  got  ner- 
vous when  they  began  hearing  from  their  educated 


constituents,  particularly  from  ministers  and  church- 
goers from  nonfundamentalist  sects,  which  have  long 
since  given  up  militant  opposition  to  the  visible 
world,  and  who  believe  correctly  that  antics  like 
those  of  last  year  degrade  religion  rather  than  ad- 
vance it.  Chambers  of  commerce  anxious  to  lure 
new  industries,  especially  of  the  clean,  high-tech 
variety,  found  themselves  facing  embarrassing  ques- 
tions. Some  even  wondered  whether  creationism 
might  not  hamper  the  Arkansas  Razorback  football 
and  basketball  coaches  in  their  quest  for  out-of-state 
talent.  If  that  could  be  proved,  only  Jehovah  himself 
could  save  White  from  popular  wrath.  Many  legis- 
lators said  they  thought  they  had  made  a  mistake; 
there  was  talk  of  repeal.  But  that  required  the  coop- 
eration of  the  governor,  and  White  stood  petulantly 
firm.  If  anybody  was  going  to  save  Arkansas's  pub- 
lic school  students  from  necromancy,  it  would  have 
to  be  a  federal  judge.  Again. 


God  takes  the  stand 


/F  ONE  wished  to  understand  why  the  adult  forms 
of  Christianity  in  America  seem  afflicted  with 
polite  senility  while  the  kindergarten  churches 
bulge  with  sinners.  Little  Rock's  creationism 
trial  offered  many  clues.  When  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  first  announced  that  it  would  chal- 
lenge the  law  and  presented  its  twenty-three  plain- 
tiffs to  the  public,  creationism  looked  to  be  set  up 
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for  a  quick  knockout.  Of  the  twenty-three,  twelve 
were  clerics.  Their  number  included  not  only  the 
Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishops  of  Arkansas  but  also 
representatives  of  the  Presbyterians,  Southern  Bap- 
tists, and  Reform  Jews  as  well.  Here  was  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  seize  the  high  rhetorical  ground  from 
the  electronic  fundamentalists.  In  aligning  them- 
selves with  an  easily  exposed  religious  hoax,  the 
Moral  Majority  and  company  would  seem  finally  to 
have  gone  too  far.  To  require  that  a  sectarian  dogma 
inimical  to  most  churches  be  taught  as  science  in 
public  schools  violates  virtually  everything  sixth 
graders  are  taught  about  Americanism. 

But  the  churchmen  blew  it,  locally  at  least.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  be  muzzled  by  a  platoon  of 
lawyers.  Perhaps  "muzzled"  is  a  bit  strong.  Although 
the  trial  was  political  in  its  essence,  the  ACLU  con- 
ducted it  as  if  it  were  a  corporate  merger.  In  their 
own  pulpits  and  newsletters,  the  clergy  expressed 
themselves  forcefully  and  with  some  eloquence.  Bish- 
op Hicks  of  the  Arkansas  Methodist  Church  de- 
livered himself  early  on  of  a  well-written  letter  to 
the  Gazette  on  the  vast  presumption  underlying 
fundamentalist  bibliolatry:  that  puny  man  sets  him- 
self up  to  limit  God's  power  to  the  dimensions  of 
his  own  mind.  But  only  a  small  fraction  of  readers 
see  the  editorial  page;  Hicks  was  preaching  to  the 
converted.  If  the  churchmen  had  appeared  on  the 
evening  news  bearing  such  messages,  if  they  had 
held  regular  news  conferences  and  distributed  press 
releases  at  regular  intervals  commenting  on  the  trial, 
if  they  had  put  together  a  paid  religious  telecast  on 
the  subject  using  some  of  the  very  erudite  and  com- 
mitted scientists  and  theologians  who  came  to  Little 
Rock  on  their  own  time  to  testify,  they  might  have 
dealt  creationism  a  crippling  blow.  They  did  not 
conduct  such  a  campaign.  But  the  Moral  Majority 
and  the  Institute  for  Creation  Research  did.  So  the 
fundamentaUst  line  that  the  trial  was  a  contest  be- 
tween atheism  and  the  Lord  went  unchallenged,  at 
least  in  volume  and  stridency. 


ing  lecturers.  University  of  Chicago  theologian  Lang- 
don  Gilkey  made  such  a  forceful  witness  that  he  had 
the  fundamentalist  preachers  who  crowded  the  back 
of  the  courtroom  nodding  and  buzzing  in  agreement 
when  he  dissected  the  language  of  Act  590  to  reveal 
at  every  turn  the  unacknowledged  authority  of  Gen- 
esis, the  ver\-  phrase  "sudden  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse, energy,  and  life  from  nothing"  implying  not 
only  God,  but  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  alone. 

Of  course  most  of  those  preachers  are  simple 
souls,  not  up  to  the  rapid  donning  and  doffing  of 
hats  required  to  maintain  that  creationism  is  "scien- 
tific" and  Act  590"s  purpose  is  secular.  Unhke  many 
of  the  state's  witnesses,  they  have  never  wandered 
in  the  wood  of  materialism  and  doubt.  Evolution  is 
to  them  an  unholy  fair\'  tale  whose  premises  they 
have  never  credited  for  one  moment.  As  for  the  U.S. 
Constitution, why,  if  the  Founding  Fathers  had  meant 
for  us  to  separate  God's  word  from  our  government, 
the  word  "Creator"  would  not  appear  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Only  communists  think 
otherwise.  When  Cornell  sociologist  Dorothy  Nelkin 
said  in  cross-examination  that  she  was  an  atheist, 
there  was  a  muted  gasp  in  the  back  of  the  court- 
room. Several  heads  bowed  in  prayer. 

As  the  plaintiff^'s  witnesses  went  on,  the  court- 
room took  on  most  of  the  aspects  not  of  a  religious, 
but  an  academic,  camp  meeting.  Except  for  Moral 
Majoritarians  and  creationists  taking  notes,  most  of 
the  militant  godly  among  the  spectators  disappeared, 
to  be  replaced  by  honors  biology  classes  from  the 
local  high  schools  and  professors  from  the  Little 
Rock  campuses  of  the  University  of  Arkansas.  Even 
had  I  not  recognized  many  of  the  latter,  style  would 
have  told:  in  our  corner  of  the  world,  as  the  British 
reporters  on  hand  rapidly  established,  creationists 
go  in  for  synthetic  fabrics,  styled  hair,  or  toupees, 
while  evolutionists  sport  khaki,  wool,  and  facial  hair. 

As  an  academic  camp  meeting,  the  first  week  of 
the  trial  was  most  inspiring  to  this  apostate  English 
professor.  Having  years  ago  wearied  of  the  pos- 
turings  of  most  academic  literary  types,  I  suppose  I 
had  grown  more  than  half  dubious  that  useful  think- 
ing was  going  on  anywhere  in  the  academic  world. 
But  to  hear  philosopher  of  science  Michael  Ruse  of 
the  University  of  Guelph  explain  how  science  both 
limits  and  lays  claim  to  knowledge,  and  to  be  able 
to  listen  to  such  literate  practitioners  as  geneticist 
Francisco  Ayala  of  the  University  of  California,  bio- 
physicist  Harold  Morowitz  of  Yale,  Harvard's  ver- 
satile paleontologist  Stephen  Jay  Gould,  and  Brent 
Dahymple  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  was  a  rare 
privilege.  There  may  be  something  more  to  our  spe- 
cies after  all  than  the  lust  for  power  and  things. 
Thank  you,  Governor  White. 

It  was  hard  not  to  pity  Attorney  General  Steve 
Clark  and  his  outgunned  staff,  attempting  to  show 
that  the  creationism  law  had  no  religious  origins.  The 
record  contained  letters  from  the  law's  author.  "I  view 
this  whole  battle  as  one  between  God  and  anti-God 


The  court  would  never  criticize  or  discredit  any  per- 
son's testimony  based  on  his  or  her  religious  beliefs. 
While  anybody  is  free  to  approach  a  scientific  inquiry 
in  any  fashion  he  chooses,  he  cannot  properly  de- 
scribe the  methodology  used  as  scientific  if  he  starts 
with  a  conclusion  and  refuses  to  change  it,  regardless 
of  the  evidence  developed  during  the  course  of  the 
investigation. 

— Judge  William  R.  Overton 


"W^UT  THAT  IS  a  cavil  next  to  the  brilliant  show 
M^^the  ACLU's  witnesses  made  during  the  trial 
m  ^  last  December.  Arkansans  can  thank  their 
■^"^  governor  and  legislature  for  provoking  a 
first-rate  seminar  on  science  and  theology,  featuring 
an  array  of  erudite  men  and  women  whose  like  we 
would  not  otherwise  ha\'e  seen  in  five  years  of  visit- 
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forces."  Paul  Ellwanger  had  written.  He  advised  his 

supporters  to  conceal  their  sacred  motives,  lest  the 
courts  catch  on;  if  they  could  not  forbear  witnessing 
for  the  Lord  when  petitioning  their  representatives, 
they  should  reserve  the  apologetics  for  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper. 

The  text  of  the  law  itself  betrayed  its  intent  at 
every  turn.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  definition  of 
the  law  of  creationism: 

"Creation-science"  means  the  scientific  evidences 
for  creation  and  inferences  from  those  scientific 
evidences.  Creation-science  includes  the  scientific 
evidences  and  related  inferences  that  indicate:  (1) 
Sudden  creation  of  the  universe,  energy,  and  life 
from  nothing;  (2)  The  insufficiency  of  mutation 
and  natural  selection  in  bringing  about  develop- 
ment of  all  living  kinds  from  a  single  organism; 
(3)  Changes  only  within  fixed  limits  of  originally 
created  kinds  of  plants  and  animals;  (4)  Separate 
ancestry  for  man  and  apes;  (5)  Explanation  of  the 
earth's  geology  by  catastrophism,  including  the 
occurrence  of  a  M,orldwide  flood;  and  (6)  A  rela- 
tively recent  inception  of  the  earth  and  living  kinds. 

In  nearly  two  weeks  of  testimony,  no  scientist, 
whether  "creation"  or  otherwise,  could  enlighten  the 
court  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  ""kind."  Creationist 
Wayne  A.  Farir  of  King's  College.  Briarcliff  Manor. 
N.Y.,  said  it  could  mean  "species,"  "genus,"  "fam- 
ily." or  even  "order."  in  which  case  number  four 
above  stands  contradicted,  since  Adam  and  Eve, 
Governor  White,  and  Bonzo  the  Chimp  all  belong  to 
the  order  of  primates.  Farir.  who  labors  at  refuting 
Darwin  by  comparing  the  blood-cell  sizes  of  various 
turtles,  said  he  was  still  working  on  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  the  shelled  beasts  constitute  a  kind. 
Neither  turtles  nor  tortoises,  of  course,  are  specific- 
ally mentioned  in  Genesis  1 :  11-12  and  21-25.  where 
the  concept  of  "kinds"  originates;  some,  indeed, 
are  "swimming  creatures,  with  which  the  waters 
abound,"  others  "animals  that  crawl  on  the  earth." 
It  is  a  difficult  problem. 


"W^ERHAPS  no  more  difficult,  though,  than  the 
#  ^attorney  general  faced  in  seeking  expert 
m      witnesses  for  creationism.  Every^body,  both 
in  the  movement  and  outside  it,  cites  Henry 
Morris  and  Duane  Gish  of  the  Institute  for  Creation 
Research  as  not  simply  the  authorities  on  the  subject, 
but  m  fact  its  originators.  Both,  unfortunately,  are 
prolific  authors.  Putting  them  on  the  stand  to  prove 
creationism  to  be  science  would  be  like  calling  Rich- 
ard Nixon  to  testify  that  politicians  never  he.  In  his 
treatise  Scientific  Creationism.  for  example,  Morris 
says: 

.A.  Creation  cannot  be  proved 

1.  Creation  .  .  .  is  inaccessible  to  the  scientific 
method. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  devise  a  scientific  experi- 
ment to  describe  the  creation  process,  or 


even  to  ascertain  whether  such  a  process 
can  take  place.  The  creator  does  not  create 
at  the  whim  of  a  scientist. 

The  learned  Dr.  Gish — he  has  a  Ph.D.  in  biochem- 
istry from  Berkeley — is  similarly  honest,  at  least  part 
of  the  time.  In  Evolution?  The  Fossils  Say  No!,  he 
puts  it  this  way: 

We  do  not  know  how  the  Creator  created,  what 
processes  He  used,  for  He  used  processes  which 
are  not  now  operating  anywhere  in  the  natural 
universe  [his  emphasis].  This  is  why  we  refer  to 
creation  as  special  creation.  We  cannot  discover 
by  scientific  investigations  anything  about  the  crea- 
tive processes  used  by  the  Creator. 

As  an  article  of  faith,  of  course,  Gish's  is  a  perfectly 
sound  position  and  places  creationism  exactly  where 
it  belongs:  outside  science's  claim  to  know.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  Discover  magazine,  though,  Gish  went 
further.  He  was  responding  to  an  article  attacking 
creationism's  pretensions: 

Stephen  Jay  Gould  states  that  creationists  claim 
creation  is  a  scientific  theory.  This  is  a  false  ac- 
cusation. Creationists  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
neither  creation  nor  evolution  is  a  scientific  theory 
(and  each  is  equally  religious). 

Yet  this  same  eminence  was  every\vhere  in  Little 
Rock  during  the  trial,  sitting  two  rows  behind  the 
state's  lawyers,  passing  them  notes,  indulging  in 
heated  colloquies  during  recesses,  and  making  pro- 
nouncements about  the  indubitable  scientific  merits 
of  creationism  for  the  television  reporters.  Indeed, 
the  man's  creator  seems  to  have  blessed  him  with  a 
tropism  for  bright  lights  and  camera  lenses. 

Despite  a  definitely  simian  aspect,  which  made 
him  the  butt  of  many  cruel  jokes  in  the  press  row, 
Gish  is  in  fact  a  masterful  artist  of  the  televised  de- 
bate, that  bastard  form  of  showmanship  first  visited 
on  us  by  presidential  politics.  During  the  trial,  good 
old  Jerry  Falwell.  of  Moral  Majority  and  '"Old  Time 
Gospel  Hour"  fame,  staged  just  such  a  confrontation 
between  Gish  and  Prof.  Russell  Doolittle.  a  chemist 
from  the  University  of  California,  who  was  na'ive 
enough  to  think  that  tlie  winners  and  losers  of  such 
events  are  determined  by  evidence  and  logic.  Per- 
haps in  graduate  seminars  and  laboratories  they  are, 
but  for  all  of  his  earnest  learning,  Doolittle  might  as 
well  have  been  trading  insults  with  Johnny  Carson. 
Gish's  presentation  was  timed  to  the  minute  and 
consisted  of  a  premium  assortment  of  half-truths, 
semifacts.  quasi-logic.  outright  falsehoods,  and  sim- 
ple balderdash.  All  replete,  of  course,  with  scriptur- 
al authority.  In  front  of  the  audience  in  Falwell's 
Lynchburg  church,  cheering  and  whistling  to  see  the 
infidel  routed.  Gish  was  triumphant. 

Gish  argued,  for  example,  that  the  Second  Law 
of  Thermodynamics  renders  evolution  impossible. 
How  childish  of  "evolution  scientists"  to  imagine,  he 
impUed,  that  they  could  push  this  ludicrous  hoax 
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past  such  a  learned  and  reverent  authority  as  him- 
self. What  the  cheering  faithful  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics 
states  almost  the  opposite  of  what  Gish  says  it  does. 
In  a  closed  system,  it  is  true,  greater  organization 
of  heat  energy  cannot  occur.  A  closed  system  is  one 
that  energy  is  not  entering  from  the  outside.  In  an 
open  system,  into  which  energy  does  flow,  increased 
organization  of  energy  can  and  does  occur.  Until 
very  recently,  when  scientists  simply  ignored  the 
creationists,  Gish  and  his  followers  did  not  trouble 
to  make  the  distinction,  although  if  the  Second  Law 
meant  what  they  said  it  did,  not  only  evolution  but 
hfe  itself  would  be  impossible.  On  the  "Old  Time 
Gospel  Hour"  debate  Gish  even  slipped  for  a  brief 
moment  into  the  Old  Time  Second  Law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics, telling  the  audience  that  "on  the  hypo- 
thetical primordial  earth,  you  did  not  have  an  energy 
conversion  machine."  This  is  heresy. 

With  creationism's  chief  apologists  eliminated 
as  potential  witnesses  by  reason  of  their  own  past 
words.  Attorney  General  Clark  had  no  recourse  but 
to  call  creationists  who  had  published  little  or  noth- 
ing. What  began  in  the  first  week  as  a  fine  seminar 
degenerated  into  a  boring  farce  with  overtones  of 
pathos.  That  the  state's  case  was  incoherent  was  no 
fault  of  the  law>'ers:  it  was  Act  590  that  bequeathed 
to  them  the  "two-model  approach,"  in  turn  taken 
from  creationist  authors,  who  in  turn  plagiarized  the 
notion,  as  I  have  suggested  earlier,  from  the  "equal 
time"  doctrine  that  allots  television  coverage  to  po- 
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litical  candidates  in  our  imperfect  world  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  Briefly  stated,  the  argument 
runs  like  this:  "evolution  science"  posits  atheism. 
"Ci-eation  science."  while  not  religious,  of  course, 
posits  theism.  There  are  no  other  possibilities.  Ei- 
ther there  is  a  God.  in  which  case  "evolution  sci- 
ence" is  falsified,  or  there  is  not,  in  which  case  .  .  . 
But  let  us  not  get  into  that  thicket.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
though,  that  the  theon.-  of  evolution  does  not  posit 
atheism.  Science  agrees  to  exclude  the  supernatural, 
yes.  But  so  do  accounting,  law.  and  the  rules  of  base- 
ball. Are  we  now  to  have  Bowie  Kuhn  denounced 
as  a  godless  purveyor  of  materialistic  satanism?  Per- 
haps a  creation  baseball  league  will  be  next. 


J HE  "TWO-MODEL  approach"  allowed  Clark 
to  pretend  what  creationists  pretend:  that  all 
evidence  against  any  aspect  of  any  scientific 
theor\-  tending  to  support  evolution  consti- 
tutes proof  of  creationism.  Logically,  of  course,  this 
is  like  saying  that  evidence  I  was  not  in  Little  Rock 
last  Wednesday  estabhshes  that  I  was  in  fact  golf- 
ing on  Mars.  Hence  scientists  were  easily  convicted 
of  doing  science.  Does  Stephen  Jay  Gould's  the- 
on.- of  "punctuated  equilibrium" — i.e..  of  evolution- 
an.-  change  in  relatively  rapid  bursts,  with  cataclysms 
altering  the  environment — disagree  with  those  of 
more  orthodox  theorists  who  think  the  process  has 
been  more  gradual?  Ver}'  well.  Both  are  refuted  and 
creationism  proved.  One  of  the  funnier  moments  in 
the  trial's  first  week  came  when  one  young  barrister 
tried  to  ensnare  the  wickedly  articulate  Francisco 
Ayala.  a  former  priest  with  scientific  training  and  the 
equivalent  of  a  doctorate  in  theology,  into  admitting 
the  validity  of  the  two-model  approach.  "Your  name," 
the  scientist  told  the  expectant  young  lawyer,  "is  Mr. 
W'illiams.  But  my  name  isn't  not-Mr.  Williams.  The 
courtroom  is  full  of  people  whose  name  isn't  not- 
Mr.  Williams."  The  real  Mr.  Williams  changed  his 
line  of  questioning.  At  another  point,  a  state's  attorney 
asked  Professor  Morowitz  of  Yale:  "Can  you  tell 
me  the  name  of  one  I\y  League  university  that  has 
a  creation  scientist  on  its  staff?"  Morowitz  could  not. 
Neither  could  he  name  any  other  prestigious  grad- 
uate school  or  journal  that  employed  creationists. 
Morowitz  added.  "I  can't  give  you  the  name  of  an 
lv\-  League  school,  graduate  school  or  journal  which 
houses  a  flat  earth  theorist  either." 

The  state's  most  coherent  witness  by  far  was  Dr. 
Norman  Geisler  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 
It  was  Geisler  who  admitted,  under  cross-examina- 
tion, that  besides  the  two-model  theon,-,  he  also 
believed  that  UFOs  were  "a  Satanic  manifestation  in 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  deception."  As  nearly 
as  I  can  work  it  out.  Geisler  beUeves  that  any  ab- 
stract idea  held  strongly  by  any  number  of  people 
constitutes  what  he  calls  "transcendence."  and  an- 
swers his  definition  of  religion.  He  quoted,  as  all 
good  fundamentaUsts  do,  from  something  called  The 
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Humanist  Manifesto,  and  intimated  that  because 
there  is  such  an  organization,  and  because  a  foot- 
note in  a  Supreme  Court  decision  once  classified  that 
organization  as  a  religious  one,  that  all  persons  who 
are  "humanists"  are  acolytes  of  that  faith.  I  siiall 
refrain  from  insulting  Harper's  readers  by  letting 
them  work  out  the  syllogism  themselves.  It  is  by 
such  arguments  that  fundamentalist  "intellectuals" 
propose  to  render  the  First  Amendment  tautological 
and  thus  useless:  if  all  intellectual  positions  are 
equally  "religious"  in  nature,  then  why  bother? 

The  most  profound  part  of  Geisler's  testimony  was 
his  attempt  to  prove  that  the  "Creator"  of  the  uni- 
verse and  life  mentioned  in  Act  590  was  not  an 
inherently  religious  concept.  After  citing  Aristotle, 
Plato,  and  one  or  two  other  classical  philosophers 
who  supposedly  believed  in  a  God  or  gods  without 
worshiping  them — albeit  not  as  creators  of  the  world 
"from  nothing" — Geisler  offered  his  most  thunder- 
ing proof:  the  Epistle  of  James.  He  cited  a  line  of 
Scripture  to  the  effect  that  Satan  acknowledges  God, 
but  chooses  not  to  worship  Him.  "The  Devil,"  he 
said,  "believes  that  there  is  a  God."  Whee!  If  Geisler 
has  not  yet  squared  the  circle  in  his  meditations, 
he  has  at  least,  well,  circled  it.  Who  would  have 
thought  one  could  prove  the  Creator  a  nonreligious 
idea  by  means  of  hearsay  evidence  from  Beelzebub? 
After  unloading  that  bombshell,  Geisler,  too,  has- 
tened to  face  the  cameras  in  the  courtroom  hall- 
way. "We  don't  rule  out  stones  from  a  geology  class 
just  because  some  people  have  worshiped  stones, 
and  we  don't  rule  God  out  of  science  class  because 
some  believe  in  him."  As  I  listened  to  Geisler  I 
could  not  help  but  recall  the  words  of  the  Rev. 
C.  O.  Magee,  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Little  Rock  School  Board.  "Any  time 
religion  gets  involved  in  science,"  Magee  told  the 
Gazette,  "religion  comes  off  looking  like  a  bunch  of 
nerds.  .  .  .  The  Book  of  Genesis  told  who  created  the 
world  and  why  it  was  created  and  science  tells  how 
it  was  done."  Amen. 


J  FTER  GEISLER,  the  State's  case  went  straight 
downhill.  These  witnesses  were  supposedly 
learned  men,  possessing  advanced  degrees, 
'"■most  of  them  resident  in  institutions  that 
I  purported  to  be  colleges  and  universities.  Some  of 
my  own  prejudices  against  academia  would  have  re- 
vived, except  that  this  collection  of  sad  sacks,  flub- 
a-dubs,  and  third-rate  hobbyists  had  been  gleaned 
mostly  from  the  kinds  of  schools  where  the  faculty 
must  sign  pledges  certifying  their  literal  beUef  in  the 
factual  inerrancy  of  the  Bible,  and  were  not,  in  the 
post-Enlightenment  sense,  really  academic  institu- 
tions at  all.  (The  Institute  for  Creation  Research  re- 
quires such  a  pledge.)  Most  were  like  Donald  Chit- 
tick,  a  physical  chemist  from  George  Fox  College 
in  Newberg,  Oregon.  Chittick  spent  hours  telling  the 
court  how  fuel  could  actually  be  made  very  rapidly 


from  "biomass"  materials.  (In  the  Ozarks,  of  course, 
a  good  deal  of  biomass  fuel  has  been  distilled  and 
drunk  over  the  years.)  To  Chittick's  mind,  this  proves 
that  the  world  does  not  have  to  be  4.5  billion  years 
old  at  all.  Chittick's  most  telling  point  was  that  the 
amount  of  helium  present  in  the  earth's  atmosphere 
indicates  that  radioactive  decay  has  been  taking 
place  on  earth  for  about  10,000  years  only.  That  is 
just  about  how  old  creationists  say  the  earth  is.  Ei- 
ther Chittick  did  not  mention,  or  does  not  know, 
that  helium  is  too  light  to  be  held  by  earth's  gravity 
and  disperses  constantly  into  space. 

The  trial's  only  poignant  moment  came  during 
cross-examination  of  Harold  Cofhn,  a  dreadfully 
earnest  Seventh  Day  Adventist  who  spends  his  time 
floating  horsetail  ferns  in  tanks  of  water  to  demon- 
strate that  their  fossilized  ancestors  found  standing 
upright  in  coal  seams  hundreds  of  feet  thick  could 
have  floated  to  that  position  during  Noah's  flood. 
Cofhn  was  asked  to  say  how  old  the  earth  would 
seem  to  a  person  unaided  by  Scripture,  and  consid- 
ering only  the  available  scientific  evidence.  Coffin 
paused  for  what  seemed  five  minutes  before  answer- 
ing, so  it  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen  seconds. 
As  old  as  evolutionists  claim,  he  said,  about  4.5 
billion  years. 

To  his  credit.  Judge  Overton  kept  his  patience 
throughout,  although  he  did  seem  to  be  losing  it 
once  with  a  pompous  faculty  lounge-lizard  type  from 
Wofford  College  in  South  Carolina,  one  W.  Scott 
Morrow,  a  chemist  who  claimed  to  be  an  "evolu- 
tionist," but  took  it  upon  himself  to  testify  to  the 
closed-mindedness  of  "my  fellow  evolutionists."  Af- 
ter more  than  an  hour's  worth  of  plausible  general- 
ities about  how  scientists  are  slow  to  accept  new 
ideas,  Overton  asked  Morrow  if  scientific  papers  were 
ever  rightly  rejected.  He  said  he  couldn't  answer,  as 
he'd  never  been  an  editor.  Pressed  by  Overton  for 
one  specific  example  of  a  scientifically  valid  crea- 
tionist paper's  having  been  rejected.  Morrow  could 
not  provide  one.  (Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  trial 
the  state  could  not  produce  a  single  creationist  paper 
that  had  been  published  in  a  refereed  scientific  journal 
anywhere  in  the  world,  nor  even  one  that  had  been 
submitted.)  "Are  you  saying,"  the  judge  challenged, 
"that  the  entire  national  and  international  scientific 
community  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy?"  Morrow 
replied  that  he  knew  a  lot  of  his  colleagues  in  science 
and  "I  know  a  closed  mind  when  I  see  one."  After- 
ward Morrow,  too,  hustled  in  the  direction  of  the 
cameras,  and  told  the  press  that  the  judge  wasn't 
paying  attention  and  was  obviously  biased.  Then  he 
beat  it  back  to  South  Carolina,  which  is  welcome 
to  him.  Have  I  mentioned  that  there  was  only  one 
Arkansan  among  the  creationist  witnesses? 

The  pro-creationist  witness  who  traveled  farthest 
for  the  trial,  however,  was  one  Dr.  Chandra  Wickra- 
masinghe,  a  native  of  Sri  Lanka  who  teaches  math- 
ematics in  Wales.  Having  allied  himself  several  years 
ago  with  Sir  Fred  Hoyle,  the  notable  English  as- 
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tronomer,  who  seems  to  have  sHpped  into  scientific 
dotage,  Wickramasinghe  has  collaborated  with  his 
mentor  on  two  books  that  have  done  very  well  on 
best-seller  lists  in  England,  Lije  Cloud  and  Diseases 
from  Space.  The  first  book  is  an  elaboration  of  a 
science-fiction  novel  by  Hoyle  which  I  read  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  posits  that  life  originated 
in  swirling  clouds  of  intergalactic  dust  and  was 
brought  to  earth  by  a  comet.  So  far  the  hypothesis 
has  not  been  falsified,  but  at  the  moment  it  cannot 
be  seriously  tested  either. 

Diseases  from  Space  elaborates  on  the  idea  that 
viral  epidemics  are  in  fact  visited  on  us  from  the 
great  beyond  and  asserts  that  viruses  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted horizontally  from  one  human  being  to  an- 
other. This  hypothesis  provoked  the  best  joke  of  the 
trial.  If  viruses  cannot  be  transmitted  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  some  unknown  wag  on  the  ACLU 
side  wondered,  then  how  about  the  following  sce- 
nario: a  man  comes  home  and  tells  his  wife,  "Hon- 
ey, I've  got  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  bad  news 
is  I've  caught  herpes.  The  good  news  is  it  came  from 
outer  space."  As  for  the  creationist  notion  that  the 
universe  is  just  10,000  years  old,  Dr.  Wickrama- 
singhe said,  "one  would  have  to  be  crazy  to  believe 
that." 


A  blow  for  theocracies 


E  ARE  ALL  the  poorer  for  Attorney 
General  Clark's  decision  not  to  appeal 
Judge  Overton's  ruling  that  the  cre- 
ationism  law  is  unconstitutional.  No 
rationally  consequent  adult  who  sat  through  Little 
Rock's  creationism  trial  can  have  expected  another 
outcome.  Even  the  Moral  Majority's  fulminations 
were  clearly  a  reaction  to  the  dismal  showing  the 
creationist  witnesses  made.  Examined  in  the  light  of 
reason,  with  evidence  honestly  given  and  logically 
assessed,  creationism  cannot  prevail.  Unlike  a  tele- 
vised debate  or  a  local  school-board  committee  meet- 
ing, the  trial  was  a  fair  fight.  But  nothing  said  that 
Overton's  opinion — and  I  hope  readers  will  have 
patience  with  my  pointing  out  that  he  was  educated 
at  Malvern  (Ark.)  High  School  and  the  University 
of  Arkansas — would  be  as  cogent  and  well  written 
as  it  was.  Many  of  the  creationist  faithful  were  pri- 
vately contacting  the  attorney  general's  ofiice  here  to 
advise  against  appeal.  They  would  like  to  believe 
they  have  a  better  chance  in  Louisiana,  where  the 
local  authorities  have  deputized  the  Institute  for 
Creation  Research's  Wendell  Bird.  Overton  dismissed 
Bird's  argument  as  having  no  legal  merit: 

//  creation  science  is,  in  fact,  sciet.ce  and  not 
religion,  as  the  defendants  claim,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  teaching  of  such  a  science  could 
"neutralize"  the  religious  nature  of  evolution. 

Assuming  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  how- 
ever, that  evolution  is  a  religion  or  religious  tenet, 
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the  remedy  is  to  stop  the  teaching  of  evolution, 
not  establish  another  religion  in  opposition  to  it. 
Yet  it  is  clearly  established  in  the  case  law,  and 
perhaps  also  in  common  sense,  that  evolution  is 
not  a  religion  and  that  teaching  evolution  does  not 
violate  the  establishment  clause. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  state  has  a  "compelling 
interest"  in  the  teaching  not  only  of  biological  sci- 
ence, of  which  the  theory  of  evolution  is  the  fun- 
damental organizing  principle,  but  also  of  chemistry, 
physics,  geology,  and  even  history,  all  subjects  that 
would  have  required  "balancing"  with  creationist 
gibberish  if  Act  590  had  stood.  Where  that  is  the 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  many  times,  ag- 
grieved fundamentalists  who  do  not  wish  to  have 
their  children  hear  what  off'ends  them,  and  wish  the 
shelter  of  the  "free  exercise"  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment,  are  permitted  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  science  classes  or  from  public  school. 

Ultimately,  the  creationists  cannot  prevail  in  the 
courts.  Now  that  the  scientific  community  and  the 
educated  public  are  aroused  by  the  Little  Rock  spec- 
tacle, I  doubt  that  a  bill  in  the  U.S.  Congress  of  Rep. 
William  Dannemeyer's  (Rep.-Calif.),  which  would 
limit  funding  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  if  it 
refuses  to  put  up  creationist  exhibits,  will  get  any- 
where either.  So  long  as  current  attempts  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  federal  judiciarv'  are  fought  back — 
Arkansas's  Act  590  controversy  being  a  textbook  ex- 
ample of  the  political  cowardice  that  has  led  to 
courts  currently  having  more  power  than  most  of  us 
are  comfortable  with — we  will  not  have  a  theocracy 
in  this  country,  fundamentalist  or  otherwise.  Leave 
it  up  to  the  Arkansas  legislature,  and  in  five  years 
we  would  have  an  Inquisition. 

Creationism  was  mortally  damaged  by  the  Little 
Rock  spectacle.  That  is  why  the  slippery  Dr.  Duane 
Gish  now  says  he  thinks  state  laws  mandating  its 
teaching  are  a  mistake;  he  wants  to  go  back  to 
strong-arming  local  school  boards,  as  in  the  past.  In 
fact,  the  Moral  Majority  and  its  politico-religious 
allies,  I  believe,  will  soon  be  muttering  only  to  each 
other  again.  One  could  not  observe  the  Arkansas 
Moral  Majority  head.  Rev.  Roy  McLaughlin,  in  ac- 
tion in  his  modernistic  pulpit  in  Vilonia  without 
speculating  that  his  boyish  charm — he  looks  like  a 
sort  of  cross  between  Pat  Boone  and  Howdy  Doody 
— might  just  be  wearing  a  mite  thin.  Arkansans  may 
be  hotter  than  most  citizens  for  that  old-time  funda- 
mental religion,  but  are  they  really  ready  to  credit 
McLaughlin  when  he  says,  with  unmistakable  refer- 
ence to  the  clergymen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creationism  case,  that  "a  preacher  who  does  not  be- 
lieve the  word  of  God  to  be  the  inspired,  inerrant, 
infallible  word  of  God  ...  is  a  crook  and  he  ought 
to  resign  his  pulpit  .  .  .  and  quit  robbing  money  from 
God's  people"?  Even  out  on  the  dirt  roads,  they 
know  McLaughlin  is  talking  about  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  In  the  long  run,  Arkansas  folks  aren't 
mean  enough  for  that.  □ 


What  is  a'Money  Market  Fund 
...and  why  does  it  pay 
such  high  yields? 


How  it  works 

When  large  coqxirati 
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Because  the  hot  rowers  u.mi  large  sums  for  a 
short  time,  aiul  hecausc  ilk  \  put  up  no 
security  for  that  monc\  oiIk-i  than  ihcirown 
gcKxl  name  and  rcpuialioii,  iIkn  ha\c  t<i  pay  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  So  it's  usualK  a  very 
profiiahle  iinesinient  for  the  lenders. 
But  unless  \ou  have  at  least  SUX).(XX)  of  idle 
cash  to  spare,  toryet  about  being  a  private 
lender  m  the  mone>  market.  Because  that's 
normalK  the  minimum  amount  needed  to  hu\ 
a  mone\  market  ■■msirumenl  "  So  it's  elosci,! 
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Until  the  \lone\  Market  Fund  came  along. 

A  Mone\  \Uirket  F  und  operates  on  a  simple 
principle:  ['i>i>ling.  It  recei\es  relatively  small 
amounts  of  mone\  from  a  large  number  of 
individuals  and  small  businesses. .. pools  that 
mone\  ..  .and  lends  it  in  the  money  market 
with  the  degree  ot  e.ire  and  expertise  as  would 
any  other  mater  lender.  I  he  interest  earned 
is  then  passed  along  to  the  Fund's  investors, 
or  "shareholders."  as  dividends.  Theref  re. 
you  as  a  shareholder  would  have  the 
advantaije  of  eamini;  "monev  market"  interest. 


Why  if  s  important  to  compare 
savings  opportunities 

Sa\iiiL's  Cenitieates  can  require  you  lo  lie 
Li[i  \.  uir  nil  'ne\  fi  >r  months,  or  even  years! 
l.arls  redemption  of  your  Savings  Certifi- 
cate can  cost  you  as  much  as  6  months  of 
your  interest,  and.  in  some  cases,  can  even 
cost  you  some  of  your  principal.  But.  ID.S 
Cash  Management  Fund  has  no  penalty  for 
eariy  withdrawal.  \'ou  enjoy  the  best  fea- 
tures of  hoih:  instant  acces,sibility  and 
interest  rates  that  do  a  better  job  of  helping 
you  keep  ahead  of  inflation. 


For  more  information, 
including  a  Free 
Prospectus, 

Call  toll-free 

1-800-437-4332 

That  spells  IDS-IDEA. 
In  North  Dakota  call 
collect612  372  2100 


Why  Money  I>1arket  Funds 
have  become  so  popular 

The  money  market  is  a  basic  part  of  our 
nations  economy.  Today.  Money  Market 
Funds  have  over  SI 70  billion  dollars  under 
management  from  over  8  million  investors. 
.Money  Market  Funds  have  become  widely 
known  as  the  pUice  to  earn  high  yields  with 
the  liquidity  of  a  savings  account. 

The  advantages  of  IDS 
Cash  Management  Ftind 

1 1  Hii;h  cunvnt  inieresi  n!U'\.  earning  div  i- 
dends for  you  e\  ery  single  day  of  the  year. 
2l  Liquidity.  In  plain  English,  this  means  you 
can  have  your  money  back  — all  or  part  of  it 
—any  time  you  want  it.  with  no  interest 
penalty  and  no  withdrawal  charge.  You  enjoy 
liquidity  just  as  if  you  had  the  money  in  a 
checking  account.  In  fact,  you  can  even  write 
drafts  for  S500  or  more  against  your  account, 
to  pay  bills,  etc. 

IDS  will  furnish  you  drafts,  personalized  w  ith 
y  our  name,  free  of  charge. 

Things  you  should 
realize  about  IDS 
Cash  Management  Fund 

1 1  There  is  no  guarantee  on  the  earnings.  If 
you  buy  an  investment  sold  by  a  bank  or  a 
savings  institution,  you  are  guaranteed  that 
the  interest  rate  will  not  go  down  during  the 
term  of  the  investment. 
But  you're  also  guaranteed  that  the  rate  will 
not  go  up  during  that  term. 
Earnings  on  IDS  Cash  Management  Fund 
fluctuate  daily.  If  rates  go  up.  you're  ahead.  If 
rates  go  down,  to  the  point  where  you  can  do 
better  elsewhere,  there's  a  simple  answer, 
take  your  money  out.  Remember,  there's  no 
penalty  for  doing  so. 

2l  There  is  no  governmental  agency  guaran- 
teeing your  principal,  as  there  is  in  a  bank  or 
savings  institution.  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
the  borrowers  (corporations,  banks,  the  federal 
government  I  default  on  their  money  market 
notes,  you  could  lose  part  of  your  investment. 
But  keep  in  mind.  IDS  Ca.sh  Management 
Fund  does  not  invest  vour  monev  with 


anybody."  Our  investments  are  with  issuers 
who  receive  the  top  two  credit  ratings  from 
professional  and  independent  organizations 
such  as  Moody's  and  Standard  and  Poors. 

How  to  invest 

\'ou  need  S2,(XK).  That's  the  minimum  invest- 
ment in  IDS  Cash  Management  Fund.  (Once 
you've  opened  an  acount.  you  can  add  to  it 
with  additional  investments  as  low  as  SIOO.) 
If  you  decide  to  invest  after  reading  our 
Prospectus,  you  simply  mail  your  application 
and  check  to  us.  We  open  your  account,  and 
as  soon  as  your  check  clears,  you  start 
earning  money  market  interest. 
If  you  would  like  to  compare  your  present 
savings  program  with  the  IDS  Cash  Manage- 
ment Fund,  it's  easy  to  do.  Just  call  our  toll- 
free  number.  We'll  simply  take  your  name 
and  address  and  send  you  complete  informa- 
tion, including  a  Prospectus.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  obligation.  When  you  receive  the 
information,  you  decide  for  yourself  if  the  high 
yield  and  liquidity  of  a  Money  Market  fund 
is  a  better  place  for  your  savings.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  mail  the  coupon  below.  Either  way. 
wouldn't  it  make  sense  to  at  least  look  into  it'.' 

About  IDS 

Before  you  invest  your  savings  anywhere,  you 
should  know  something  about  the  company 
with  which  you  invest. 

The  IDS  Cash  Management  Fund  is  just  one 
of  the  Investors  Group  of  Funds. 
IDS.  founded  in  1894  and  today  with  over  6 
billion  dollars  of  a.ssets  under  management,  is 
the  adviser  to  IDS  Ciish  Management  Fund. 
When  you  choose  IDS  Cash  Management 
Fund  your  investment  will  be  professionally 
managed  by  highly  skilled  money  managers 
who  will  be  working  for  you. 
IDS  has  an  advantage  to  give  you  the  fastest 
pos,sible  service:  contact  us  today  by  mail  or 
toll-free  telephone,  direct  to  our  home  office 
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HOW  CAN  YOU 
DEFEND  THOSE  PEOPLE? 


The  clients  Louis  Nizer  never  gets. 


JUDY  HOFFMAN*  was  3  gum-cfacking  eighteen- 
year-old  in  platform  shoes,  breathtakingly  tight 
jeans,  a  sHnky  jersey,  and  pink  sunglasses  with 
a  sequinned  star  on  the  one  lens  that  was  not 
covered  by  her  cascading  brown  hair.  She  would  not 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  Campfire  Girl,  but  she  was 
well  within  community  standards  of  dress  for  crim- 
inal court.  Charged  with  "loitering  for  purposes  of 
prostitution,"  she  was  my  very  first  client,  when  I 
was  a  student  practitioner  at  New  York  University's 
Criminal  Law  Clinic. 

It  seems  that  on  the  night  in  question,  after  dinner 
at  her  cousin  Marlene's  house,  Judy  and  her  boy- 
friend had  driven  from  their  native  Brooklyn  to  the 
Library  disco,  at  Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Sixth  Ave- 
nue in  Manhattan.  Before  going  off  to  look  for  a 
Forking  place,  her  boyfriend  dropped  her  opposite 
the  Library;  she  intended  to  buy  cigarettes  and  call 
her  sister.  She  had  completed  the  first  errand,  and 
was  standing  at  a  pay  phone,  digging  through  her 
pocketbook  for  a  dime,  when  a  man  in  a  three-piece 
suit  asked  her  if  she  knew  a  woman  named  Mary. 
She  said  no,  and  was  about  to  drop  a  dime  in  the 
phone,  when  a  man  in  a  green  windbreaker  came  up 
behind  her  and  told  her  she  was  under  arrest. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said.  "Are  you  serious?" 
He  was  serious,  and  told  her  to  hand  over  her 
pocketbook.  He  put  her  into  a  car,  and  sat  down 
beside  her.  "You're  a  whore,"  he  said. 
"Don't  call  me  that!" 

His  investigation  of  the  pocketbook  led  to  the 
discovery  of  four  dollars  and  change,  and  a  phone 
book.  He  looked  through  the  phone  book.  "There's 
nothing  here,"  he  said.  "You  got  another  phone 
book?"  He  handed  the  purse  to  another  plainclothes- 

*  All  of  the  cases  and  incidents  described  in  this  article  are 
real.  Names  have  been  changed  to  protect  everybody. 


by  James  S.  Kunen 


man  as  they  drove  to  the  Eighteenth  Precinct.  "Here, 
maybe  you  can  find  something."  At  the  station,  she 
was  booked,  fingerprinted,  and  locked  in  a  cell  to 
await  the  arrival  of  a  relative. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  police  [man- 
is-my-friend]  would  arrest  a  young  woman  for  no 
reason  at  all,  but  Ms.  Hoffman's  indignation,  coupled 
with  her  lack  of  any  prior  arrests,  persuaded  me. 
Prostitutes  bankroll  New  York  City's  courts  by  being 
arrested  and  fined,  and  released  to  be  arrested  and 
fined  again  and  again.  Prostitutes  without  arrest 
records  exist,  but  not  for  long — sort  of  like  falling 
stars. 

Ms.  Hoffman  and  I  agreed  that  complete  vindica- 
tion was  the  only  acceptable  disposition.  We  waited, 
and  waited,  and  waited,  until  her  case  was  called. 
Drawing  shallow  breaths,  sweat  trickling  down  my 
ribs,  I  accepted  the  judge's  invitation  to  join  the 
D.A.  at  the  bench  for  plea  bargaining.  Oh,  my  God. 
I  had  no  idea  what  to  say  or  do. 

"Let's  get  rid  of  this,"  the  judge  said.  "Plead  her 
guilty,  and  I'll  let  her  go  with  a  fine." 

"She's  not  guilty.  Your  Honor." 

The  judge  did  not  appear  to  hear  me.  The  D.A. 
rolled  his  eyes. 

"All  right,"  the  judge  continued.  "I'll  take  a  dis- 
orderly conduct." 

"No.  she  won't  plead  to  anything,"  I  reiterated. 

"C'mon,"  the  judge  said.  "She  has  to  plead  to 
something — a  dis.  con.,  no  fine,  she  can  walk  out 
of  here  right  now." 

Suddenly  I  was  seized  by  inspiration.  "But  Your  ^ 
Honor,"  I  whispered  intently,  my  eyes  blazing  into 
his,  "She's  not  a  prostitute." 

James  S.  Kunen.  author  of  The  Strawberry  Statement,  is 
writing  a  book  about  his  life  as  a  public  defender,  to  be 
published  by  Random  House. 
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"She's  not?" 

"No,  Your  Honor,  she's  not." 

"Oh  well,  in  that  case  she  can  go.  Case  dismissed.' 


Y  LEGAL  career's  happy  start  was  ascrib- 
able  in  part  to  my  passion  for  justice,  in 
part  to  my  gift  for  the  felicitous  phrase, 
and  in  the  remaining  ninety-eight  parts  to 
luck.  I  had  been  able  to  make  reference — "She's  not 
a  prostitute" — to  the  world  outside  the  courtroom, 
where  she  either  was  or  was  not  a  prostitute,  de- 
pending on  what  she  did  for  money;  as  opposed  to 
the  world  of  the  courtroom,  where  she  was  either 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  being  a  prostitute,  depending 
on  the  evidence  that  the  prosecution  would  be  able 
to  introduce.  What  I  did  that  first  day  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  "playing  up  the  justice  angle."  It  is  a 
tactic  to  which  I  now  know  one  may  not  often  have 
recourse. 

I  went  on  to  become  a  criminal  defense  attorney 
with  the  Public  Defender  Service  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  I  worked  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
What  I  know  now  that  I  didn't  know  when  I  repre- 
sented Ms.  Hoffman  could  fill  a  law-school  textbook, 
which  would  be  called,  in  the  accepted  idiom  .  .  . 


I.  THE  LAWYER-CLIENT  RELATIONSHIP 

A.  The  Lawyer  and  Client  Have  Only  Their  Rela- 
tionship in  Common 
In  the  Matter  of  Eric  Robbins 

ONE  SATURDAY,  my  wife  and  I  left  our  house 
at  3  P.M.  We  forgot  to  leave  on  a  radio. 
When  we  returned  five  hours  later,  all  our 
negotiable  instruments  were  gone — the  ste- 
reo, the  camera,  the  cassette  recorder.  Nothing  else 
was  disturbed  and  we  were  insured,  but  I  felt  like 
looking  up  "trapguns"  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 

At  work,  everyone  expressed  sincere  outrage  that 
such  a  horrible  thing  had  happened  to  us — "It's  the 
idea  of  someone  invading  your  home'" — then  went 
back  to  work  defending  alleged  burglars,  as  did  I. 

Eric  Robbins,  four  feet  eight  inches,  seventy 
pounds,  twelve  years  old,  was  a  crook.  He  thought 
what  was  bad  about  wrongdoing  was  that  you  got 
into  trouble  for  it.  sometimes,  if  you  got  caught. 

He  did  get  caught,  acting  as  the  lookout  for  some 
older  boys  who  snatched  a  purse.  (He  said  he  was 
"just  playing.")  And  after  he  was  let  out  to  await 
trial  he  got  caught  again,  this  time  helping  some 
older  kids  pull  a  daylight  burglary.  The  burglary  was 
successful.  But  a  neighbor  had  recognized  Eric. 
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A  Detective  Salt  had  dropped  by  Eric's  house. 
Eric's  aunt  had  tried  to  stop  him  from  questioning 
Eric.  She  said  he  would  not  talk  without  a  lawyer. 
But  when  she  left  the  room  to  call  me,  Eric's  grand- 
mother encouraged  him  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
("Eric's  grandmother  gets  nervous  around  police," 
his  aunt  explained.) 

Eric  had  given  Detective  Salt  the  nicknames  of  a 
half-dozen  co-perpetrators,  and  the  streets  they  lived 
on.  Last  names  aren't  used,  perhaps  as  a  hedge 
against  inquiries  by  the  authorities,  perhaps  for  other 
reasons.  Now,  the  detective  wanted  Eric  to  come 
down  to  the  station  and  point  out  their  houses. 

I  called  Detective  Salt  and  told  him  that  Eric  had 
no  information  to  share,  so  I  would  bring  him  to 
the  station  only  if  he  was  going  to  be  arrested.  The 
detective  had,  in  fact,  just  gotten  a  warrant  for  Eric. 

I  drove  Eric  and  his  aunt  down  to  the  police  sta- 
tion,in  my  new  Mustang  (later  stolen),  through  sear- 
ing sun-bleached  boulevards  that  reminded  me  of 
Florida,  L.A.,  or  Mexico,  and  reminded  Eric  of 
nothing,  since  they  were  all  he  had  ever  known. 

Eric's  aunt  lectured  him  as  we  drove:  Eric  goes 
along  and  helps  the  big  boys;  he  gets  in  trouble;  they 
get  the  money.  'They  say  there  were  color  TVs  and 
all  sorts  of  stereo  equipment  stolen,  and  Eric  hasn't 
got  a  dime  to  show  for  it,"  she  said.  Eric  sat  silently 
in  the  back  seat. 

At  the  police  station,  as  we  waited  for  the  detec- 
tive to  see  us,  Eric  sat  with  his  face  between  his 
updrawn  knees  and  his  hands  over  his  head.  Detec- 
tive Salt,  a  fortyish,  overweight  man  with  an  acne- 
scarred  face  and  styleless  short  hair  greeted  each  of 
us  politely.  He  took  me  aside  and  said  he  would  like 
Eric  to  give  him  a  written  statement  to  "firm  up" 
what  he'd  already  told  him,  and  to  ride  around 
pointing  out  perpetrators'  homes.  He  hoped  to  do 
that  right  away,  while  there  was  still  a  chance  of 
recovering  some  of  the  property.  I  refused  both  re- 
quests. Salt  remained  affable.  What  was  it  to  him? 
He  understood  my  job.  and  he  brought  all  the  pas- 
sion to  his  own  that  one  would  expect  from  someone 
working  on  his  18,000th  burglary  investigation.  For 
my  part,  as  I  stood  obstructing  the  search  for  some- 
body's property,  I  felt  as  though  I  were  preventing 
the  recovery  of  my  own. 

Eric  pleaded  guilty  to  the  burglary,  in  exchange 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  pocketbook  snatch,  and  was 
on  probation,  last  I  heard. 

B.  The  Lawver  Strives  to  Get  the  Client  What 
He  Wants.  Usually 
United  States  of  America  v.  Angell 

MR.  JOHNNY  ANGELL  was  a  somewhat  un- 
savor\-  character,  as  w^as  often  true  of 
those  of  my  clients  who  had  committed 
only  trivial  crimes,  or,  as  in  Mr.  Angell's 
case,  who  had  committed  no  crime  at  all — although 
he  was  charged  with  robbery.  An  elderly  man  had 


told  a  police  officer  that  someone  had  hit  him  in 
the  head  jrom  behind,  and  stolen  a  paper  bag  con- 
taining jewels.  The  policeman  had  driven  the  com- 
plainant around  the  neighborhood,  and  the  com- 
plainant had  pointed  out  Mr.  Angell.  Although  Mr. 
Angell  had  no  jewels  and  no  bag,  he  was  arrested. 

He  had  lived  in  gutters,  shelters,  and  mental  hos- 
pitals for  most  of  his  forty  years,  occasionally  joining 
the  work  force  as  a  dishwasher  during  periods  of 
lucidity  or  self-discipline.  He  received  workmen's 
compensation  checks,  and.  rather  remarkably,  he  de- 
posited them  in  a  savings  account  against  a  truly 
torrential  day. 

I  cited  these  '"indicia  of  reliability"  at  his  bail 
hearing,  arguing  vehemently  that  Mr.  Angell  should 
be  on  the  street  (literally,  in  his  case)  while  await- 
ing trial.  Judge  Ugast.  one  of  the  more  earnest  fel- 
lows on  the  bench,  asked  me  if  I  wasn't  concerned 
that  Mr.  Angell,  who  was  both  ranting  and  raving 
even  as  we  spoke,  might  harm  himself  were  he  at 
liberty.  I  suffered  one  of  those  inexplicable  lapses 
into  guilelessness  that  beset  me  from  time  to  time, 
and  replied  that  it  was  not  my  job  to  worn,-  about 
that;  my  job  was  to  get  what  my  client  wanted,  and 
my  client  wanted  out.  After  all,  I  argued,  no  one 
would  question  my  urging  the  release  of  an  accused 
murderer,  and  if  a  possible  murderer,  why  not  a 
possible  suicide? 

The  little  judge  flew  into  one  of  his  daily  earnest 
rages,  upbraiding  me  for  being  '"an  idealist"  with  ab- 
stract notions  of  legal  duty  and  no  contact  with 
reality,  adding  that  I  typified  ever\'thing  that  was 
wrong  \\  ith  the  Public  Defender  Service.  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  all  that,  because  I  did  not  support  the  posi- 
tion I  was  espousing,  and  I  shared  the  judge's  pref- 
erence for  doing  what  you  think  is  right,  as  opposed 
to  what  you  are  supposed  to  do — although  I  know 
such  thinking  causes  horrendous  traffic  jams,  among 
other  things. 

The  judge  ordered  Mr.  Angell  held  at  the  jail 
until  such  time  as  he  posted  his  two  hundred  dollars 
life's  savings  for  bail.  As  he  was  being  led  away, 
Mr.  Angell.  to  express  his  displeasure  with  the  court 
and  its  functionaries  (me),  ripped  apart  his  forearms 
with  his  fingernails.  This  earned  him  a  "thirty-day  in- 
patient mental  observation."  The  judge  pointed  out 
to  the  entire  courtroom  that  Mr.  Angell's  self-de- 
structive behavior  had  proved  just  how  wrong  Mr. 
Kunen  had  been.  Of  course,  the  judge  had  his  causal 
chain  hopelessly  snarled — Mr.  Angell  had  mangled 
himself  because  the  judge  detained  him.  I  let  it  go. 
It  was  just  one  of  those  days. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  Mr.  Angell  that  a 
little  thorazine  couldn't  control,  and  after  a  mere  five 
weeks  of  incarceration,  he  was  allowed  to  bail  him- 
self out. 

One  day,  as  I  was  walking  back  to  the  office  from 
my  bank,  I  was  dismayed  to  see  Johnny  Angell  swing- 
ing toward  me  on  crutches. 

"What  happened  to  your  foot?"  I  asked,  glancing 
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It  the  filthy  cast  on  his  ankle.  He  mumbled  some- 
hing  about  a  bus. 
"Could  you  lend  me  some  money,  Mr.  Kunen?" 
^  le  whined. 

"I  can't  do  that,  Mr.  Angell.  Do  you  know  how 
nany  clients  I  have?  If  I  gave  it  to  you,  I'd  have  to 
;ive  it  to  everybody." 

"Please,  Mr.  Kunen.  I  only  have  two  dollars,  and 
j  can't  go  to  my  cousin  in  New  York,  because  I  have 
o  stay  in  town  until  the  trial." 

Like  all  conversations  with  unwashed,  urine- 
oaked  people  in  the  hot  sun,  this  one  had  gone  on 

00  long. 

"What  am  I  supposed  to  do,  Mr.  Kunen?" 

"How  do  I  know?  Do  what  you  always  do.  Be 
loor,"  I  thought.  "O.K.,"  I  sighed,  and  I  reached 
or  my  wallet.  I  was  damned  if  I  was  going  to  give 
dm  a  five.  I  gave  him  three  singles. 

He  looked  at  the  bills  with  undisguised  disappoint- 
lent,  but  he  thanked  me.  He  was  nothing  if  not 
'olite. 

"Take  care  of  yourself,"  I  said. 

The  case  against  Mr.  Angell  was  dropped  a  month 
iter.  The  U.S.  attorney's  office  makes  a  practice  of 
ot  revealing  why  a  case  is  dropped.  In  Mr.  Angell's 
ase,  it  was  Ukely  that  the  complainant  could  not  be 
Dund  by  the  government.  I  know  we  couldn't  find 
im.  Mr.  Angell  was  not  in  a  position  to  recover 
amages  from  the  government,  because  he  would 
ave  been  unable  to  show  that  the  police  had  acted 

1  "bad  faith." 

.  comment:  justice  delayed  is  justice  as  usual 

IT  is  not  true  that  attorneys  resort  to  arcane 
"technicalities"  to  thwart  justice  by  endless  de- 
lay. There's  no  need  to.  Often,  at  9:30,  I  would 
tell  the  juvenile  court  that  I  had  to  be  upstairs 
;  adult  court,  which  was  true.  At  10:00,  I  would 
:11  the  adult  court  that  I  had  to  be  downstairs  in 
ivenile  court,  which  was  also  true.  I  could  go  on 
ke  that  all  day,  although  a  few  hours  was  usually 
ifficient  to  get  a  matter  "kicked  over"  to  some  fu- 
ire  date.  It  wasn't  my  fault  that  the  Superior  Court 
f  the  District  of  Columbia  couldn't  organize  itself 
alf  as  well  as  any  mom-and-pop  bakery — "take  a 
jmber" — and  I  didn't  see  why  I  should  go  out  of 
y  way  to  make  sure  that  the  ax  fell  efficiently  on 
y  clients. 

It  is  this  requirement  of  presence  that  forms  the 
I  ird  pit  of  boredom  at  the  center  of  the  lawyer's 
I  "ofession.  Were  you  not  there — at  line-ups,  at  ar- 
j  lignments,  at  status  hearings — all  manner  of  excit- 
'  g  things  might  happen:  bogus  identifications,  pres- 
ired  pleas,  forced  confessions,  anything  the  mmd 
mid  conjure  up  to  inflict  on  a  reviled  and  power- 
ss  man,  which  is  anything  at  all.  But  should  you 
;  there,  absolutely  nothing  would  happen.  If  I  was 
ere,  I  didn't  have  to  be  there.  I  always  thought 
ere  should  be  a  way  out  of  this  conundrum,  but 


the  solution  must  await  further  advances  in  robotics. 
I  pin  my  hopes  on  Japan,  where,  incidentally,  there 

are  %ery  few  lawyers. 

Occasionally,  I  would  get  an  irresistible  urge  to 
go  to  trial,  but  I  knew  I  was  betraying  my  client  by 
doing  so.  As  time  passes,  to  paraphrase  a  famous 
jurist — I  could  provide  the  exact  citation  in  a  mem- 
orandum if  I  could  have  ten  days.  Your  Honor — 
witnesses  disappear  and  memories  fade.  Also,  pas- 
sions cool,  and  the  defendant  gets  the  opportunity 
to  compile  a  long  record  of  good  citizenship  (no 
arrests)  against  the  day  he  faces  sentencing,  should 
that  day  ever  come.  All  of  this  is  good  for  the  de- 
fendant, :f  he  is  out  of  jail.  If  he  is  in  jail,  delay  is 
helpful  to  the  prosecution,  since  with  every  passing 
month  the  defendant  is  likely  to  become  more  ame- 
nable to  pleading  guilty.  Since  every  defendant  is 
either  in  or  out,  delay  is  good  for  at  least  one  side. 
And  it  is  always  good  for  the  judges,  who  have  more 
cases  than  it  would  be  humanly  possible  for  them  to 
try,  even  if  they  worked  more  than  six  hours  a  day. 
The  majority  of  my  continuances  were  attributable 
to  the  lack  of  an  available  judge. 

The  only  party  who  has  no  interest  in  delay  is  the 
victim,  and  he  doesn't  even  have  a  lawyer. 

III.  legal  ethics 

There  is  no  stronger  example  of  the  power 
of  an  adjective  to  modify  a  noun  than  the 
use  of  the  word  legal  before  the  word  ethics. 
The  primary  requirement  of  legal  ethics  is 
loyalty  to  the  client.  This  duty  gives  rise  to  ethical 
demands  that  are  practically  the  inverse  of  what  is 
commonly  understood  to  be  ethical.  If  the  truth  is 
that  his  client  committed  the  crime,  the  defense  at- 
torney's job  is  to  keep  the  truth  from  coming  out,  or 
to  keep  the  jury  from  re.cognizing  it  if  it  does.  It  is 
unethical  to  refrain  from  doing  this. 

A.  The  Learned  Hand  is  Quicker  than  the  Eye: 
Three  Ethical  Deceptions 
In  the  Matter  of  Norman  Trumpet 

MY  client,  Norman  Trumpet,  and  his  co- 
respondent, Steve  Thomas,  were  charged 
with  burglary,  grand  larceny,  and,  in  case 
the  state  couldn't  prove  the  first  two,  re- 
ceiving stolen  property. 

The  government  case  was  simple:  the  police  hap- 
pened on  Norman  and  Steve  in  an  alley,  transferring 
a  stereo  and  TV  from  a  junked  car  into  a  white  Pon- 
tiac.  Finding  a  D.C.  driver's  license  number  etched 
on  the  TV,  in  a  matter  of  minutes  the  police  radioed 
it  in,  learned  the  owner's  name,  called  him,  and  were 
told  that  he  had  not  loaned  his  home-entertainment 
equipment  to  anyone,  least  of  all  Norman  and  Steve, 
whom  he  didn't  even  know. 

Our  star  witness,  Suzie  Bopp,  Norman  Trumpet's 
girlfriend — a  sweet,  pretty  girl  who  was  far  too  good 
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for  him,  in  my  opinion — testified  that  she  was  watch- 
ing TV  over  at  Cheryl  Tiger's  house  when  Cheryl's 
brother,  Herbert  Tiger,  walked  in  and  said,  "I  just 
got  a  bunch  of  stuff  out  of  a  house  back  there.  I  got 
a  TV  and  stereo  out  in  the  junked  cars.  I'm  going 
to  go  back  and  get  some  more  stuff.  That  man  don't 
never  be  home."  At  my  suggestion,  she  left  out  the 
next  thing  Herbert  said:  "I'm  going  to  call  Norman 
Trumpet.  Maybe  he'll  help  me  drive  the  stuff  to 
Maryland." 

This  omission  was  not  only  proper,  it  was  man- 
datory, it  seemed  to  me,  as  the  last  sentence  was  in- 
admissible hearsay.  The  preceding  statements  were 
also  hearsay,  but  they  were  admissible  under  an  ex- 
ception to  the  hearsay  rule:  they  were  "statements 
against  penal  interest,"  that  is,  statements  that  could 
get  the  speaker  in  trouble.  The  theory  is  that  no  one 
is  going  to  say  he's  guilty  of  a  crime  unless  it's  true. 
Stealing  the  stuff  was  a  crime.  Telephoning  Norman 
wasn't.  Herbert  could  have  said  the  part  about  call- 
ing Norman  for  any  old  reason — maybe  he  wanted 
to  impress  the  lovely  Suzie  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
friends  with  Norman.  Who  knows?  It's  unreliable, 
and  it's  inadmissible. 

Suzie  thus  pretty  well  knocked  out  the  charges  of 
burglary  and  grand  larceny,  by  pinning  them  on  Her- 
bert Tiger,  where  they  belonged.  (Herbert  had  run 
away  when  the  police  came.) 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  receiving  stolen 
property,  which  hinged  on  whether  our  clients  knew 
(or  should  have  known)  that  the  property  was  stolen. 
We  argued  that  obviously  Steve  and  Norman  had  no 
idea  that  the  property  was  stolen.  Why  else  would 
they  have  been  loading  it  onto  the  Pontiac's  back 
seat  instead  of  concealing  it  in  the  trunk? 

In  fact,  as  I  knew,  when  Norman  borrowed  his 
cousin's  Pontiac,  he  was  given  only  the  ignition  key, 
not  the  trunk  key.  But  when  all  the  evidence  was  in, 
no  mention  had  been  made  of  that  fact.  (The  re- 
spondents did  not  testify.) 

The  judge  let  that  alone  when  he  delivered  his 
verdict.  (Juveniles  do  not  have  the  right  to  a  jury 
trial.)  The  way  he  saw  it,  Norman  and  Steve  had  to 
have  known  something  was  up  when  they  came  up- 
on a  TV  and  stereo  in  a  junked  car  in  an  alley.  He 
convicted  them  of  receiving  stolen  property. 

The  judge  decided  to  lock  Steve  Thomas  up  until 
sentencing,  because  he  had  another  case  awaiting 
trial,  and  so  seemed  to  pose  a  threat  of  running  or 
raising  havoc.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  my 
client.  I  knew  that  Norman's  D.C.  record  was  just 
an  expired  probation  for  a  robbery  four  years  be- 
fore, but  that  ^e  was  currently  on  probation  in  Mary- 
land for  carrying  a  gun.  The  judge  asked,  "And  what 
is  Mr.  Trumpet's  record?"  I  stood  quietly  for  a  long 
two  seconds.  "Just  probation  in  1976,"  the  pros- 
ecutor said. 

"Okay,  he  can  go,"  the  judge  said. 

In  the  hallway,  Norman,  wide-eyed,  asked,  "How 
come  you  didn't  tell  him  about  my  probation?" 


"I  figured  he  didn't  ask  me,"  I  said. 

"And  if  he  did  ask  you,  you  would  have  had  to 
tell  him  the  truth?" 

"That's  right,"  I  said,  "because  I  knew  your  record 
from  looking  it  up.  If  I  knew  it  only  because  you 
told  me,  I  couldn't  tell  the  judge.  What  you  tell  me 
is  confidential." 

Norman  seemed  ver>'  impressed,  as  much  with  my 
speculative  candor  as  with  my  actual  silence — ^with 
my  integrity,  I  guess. 

Norman  Trumpet  failed  to  appear  for  his  sen- 
tencing. 

B.  In  Civil  Law  Countries,  They  Don't  Put  the 
Defendant  Under  Oath 
United  States  of  America  v.  Pepperidge 

IN  FRANCE  and  Germany,  they  figure  that  a  de- 
fendant has  "a  right  to  tell  his  story,"  and  they 
let  him  go  to  it. 
Billy  Pepperidge  was  charged  with  grand  lar- 
ceny/receiving stolen  property,  unauthorized  use  of  a 
vehicle,  and  destruction  of  property.  He  was  arrested 
as  he  ran  away  from  the  wreck  of  a  stolen  Volks- 
wagen Scirocco,  following  a  high-speed  chase  through 
downtown  Washington.  Two  unidentified  young 
males  escaped. 

The  police  said  that  Mr.  Pepperidge  was  the  driver, 
but  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  rear-seat  passenger, 
and  knew  nothing  about  the  car.  He  said  he  wanted 
to  buy  drugs,  but  not  on  the  street.  So  he  told  the 
seller  he'd  make  the  transaction  in  the  car.  He  got 
in  the  back  seat.  The  seller  and  another  man,  neither 
of  whom  he  knew,  were  in  the  front.  They  drove 
around.  A  police  car  put  its  lights  on.  The  driver 
sped  off'.  He  figured  the  driver  was  fleeing  because 
of  the  drugs.  When  they  crashed,  he  jumped  out  and 
ran. 

It  was  a  good  stor\'.  I  thought  it  might  be  true. 

The  case  was  called:  ''United  States  of  America 
versus  Billy  Pepperidge.''  Some  match-upl  (But  wait! 
Who's  his  lawyer?) 

Sergeant  Fox  and  Sergeant  Doan  testified  that  they 
had  clearly  seen  Mr.  Pepperidge  driving  the  car, 
even  though  they  were  chasing  it  down  a  midtown 
street  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

"You  must  have  been  looking  back  and  forth  to 
avoid  pedestrians,  weren't  you?"  I  asked  the  officer 
who  had  driven. 

"No,  I  just  keep  my  eyes  on  the  suspect  vehicle 
at  all  times,"  he  said.  "We're  trained  to  do  that.  If 
he  hits  his  brake,  I  hit  my  brake." 

"Suppose  a  lady  with  a  baby  steps  into  the  street 
just  as  the  stolen  car  goes  by?  You're  counting  on 
the  thief  to  lead  you  around  her?" 

Sergeant  Fox  said  he  was  absolutely  positive  Pep- 
peridge was  the  driver. 

"How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force?" 

"Twelve  years." 

"How  many  identifications  have  you  made?" 
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WHAT'S  BETTER 
THAN  SPEED  READING? 


SPEED  LEARNING 


SPEED  PLUS  COMPREI 


Speed  Learning  is  replacing  speed  reading.  It's  easy  to  learn... lasts  a  lifetime. . .applies  to  everything 
you  read... and  is  the  only  accredited  course  with  the  option  of  college  or  continuing  education  credits. 


Do  you  have  too  much  to  read  and  too 
little  time  to  read  it?  Do  you  mentally 
pronounce  each  word  as  you  read?  Do 
you  frequently  have  to  go  back  and  re- 
read words  or  whole  paragraphs  you  just 
finished  reading?  Do  you  have  trouble 
concentrating?  Do  you  quickly  forget 
most  of  what  you  read? 

If  you  answer  "yes"  to  any  of  these 
questions  —  then  here  at  last  is  the  prac- 
tical help  you've  been  waiting  for. 
Whether  vou  read  for  business  or  plea- 
sure, school  or  college,  you  will  build  excep- 
tional skills  from  this  major  breiikthrough 
in  effecti\'e  reading,  created  by  Dr.  RusseO 
Stauffer  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Not  just  "speed  reading"  —  but  speed 
reading-thinking-understanding- 
remembering-and-learning 

The  new  Speed  Learning  Program 
ihows  vou  step-by-proven-step  how  to 
increase  your  reading  skill  and  speed,  so 
vou  understand  more,  remember  more 
and  use  more  of  everything  you  read, 
rhe  t\'pical  remark  made  by  the  75,000 
5I0W  readers  who  completed  the  Speed 
Learning  Program  was:  "Why  didn't 
someone  teach  me  this  a  long  hme  ago?" 
rhe\-  were  no  longer  held  hack  by  the 
ack  of  skills  and  poor  reading  habits. 
rhe\-  could  read  almost  as  fast  as  they 
:ould  think. 

vVhat  makes  Speed  Learning  so  successful? 

The  new  Speed  Learning  Program  does 
lot  offer  you  a  rehash  of  the  usual  eye- 
?xercises,  timing  devices,  costly  gadgets 
.  ou  \  e  probably  heard  about  in  connec- 
lon  with  speed  reading  courses  or  even 
ned  and  found  ineffective. 

In  ]ust  a  few  spare  minutes  a  day  of 
?as\  reading  and  exciting  listening,  you 
ii?LOver  an  enhrely  new  way  to  read  and 
hmk  —  a  radical  departure  from  any- 


COLLEGE  CREDITS 

 4   obtain  2  full  semester  hour  credits  for  course 

jXi31  '-ompleiion,  w/herever  vou  reside.  Crediis  offered 
'  C  I  through  Wfi.iiicr  College  ICaliforn.a)-  Details  includec 

tn  your  program 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  UNITS 

I^^B  relational  Management  Association,  the  world's  largest 
jil^  association  of  orofessional  managers,  awards  3.0  CEy, 
for  course  completion.  CEU's  can  be  applied  toward 
Bl^fl  the  certificate  in  Management  Studies. 


PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES 
Electronics  Engineers  and  dozens 


inatly  to  members  of  profes- 
T  Chemical  Society,  Founda 
Institute  of  Electrical  and 
ore.  Consult  your  Education 


BUSINESS.  INDUSTRY.  GOVERNMENT 
Many  companies  and  governineni  agencies  o 


thing  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  about. 
Research  shows  that  reading  is  95% 
thinking  and  only  5%  eye  movement.  Yet 
most  of  today's  speed  reading  programs 
spend  their  time  teaching  you  rapid  eye 
movement  (5%  of  the  problem)  and  ig- 
nore the  most  important  part  (95%)  thim- 
ing.  In  brief.  Speed  Learning  gives  you 
wnat  speed  reading  can't. 

Imagine  the  new  freedom  you'll  have 
when  you  leam  how  to  dash  through  all 
types  of  reading  material  at  least  twice  as 
fast  as  you  do  now,  and  with  greater 
comprehension.  Think  of  being  able  to 
get  on  top  of  the  avalanche  of  newspa- 
pers, magazines  and  correspondence  you 
have  to  read  .  .  .  finishing  a  stimulating 
book  and  retaining  facts  and  details  more 
clearly  and  with  greater  accuracy  than 
ever  before. 

Listen-and-learn  at  your  own  pace 

This  is  a  practical,  easy-to-leam  pro- 
gram that  will  work  for  you  —  no  matter 
how  slow  a  reader  you  think  you  are 
now.  The  Speed  Learning  Program  is  sci- 
entifically planned  to  get  you  started 
quickly  ...  to  help  you  in  spare  minutes 
a  day.  It  brings  you  a  "teacher-on- 
cassettes"  who  guides  you,  instructs,  en- 
courages you,  explain- 
material  as  vou 


read.  Interesting  items  taken  from  Tmie 
Magazine,  Business  Week,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Family  Circle,  N.Y.  Times  and 
many  others,  make  the  program 
stimulating,  easy  and  fun  .  .  .  and  so. 
much  more  effective. 

Executives,  students,  professional 
people,  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life  from  15  to  70  have  benefited  from  this 
program.  Speed  Learning  is  a  fully  accred- 
ited course  .  .  .  costing  only  15  the  price 
of  less  effective  speed  reading  classroom 
courses.  Now  you  can  examine  the  same, 
easy,  practical  and  proven  methods  at 
home  ...  in  spare  time  .  .  .  without 
risking  a  penny. 

Examine  Speed  Learning 
FREE  for  15  days 
You  will  be  thrilled  at  how  quickly  this 
program  will  begin  to  develop  new 
thiaking  and  reading  skills.  After  listen- 
ing to  just  one  cassette  and  reading  the 
preface  you  will  quickly  see  how  you  can 
achieve  increases  in  both  the  speed  at 
which  you  read  and  in  the  amount  you 
understand  and  remember. 

You  must  be  delighted  with  what  you 
see  or  you  pay  nothing.  Examine  this 
remarkable  program  for  15  days.  If,  at 
the  end  of  that  time  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  you  would  like  to  master 
Speed  Learning,  simply  return  the  pro- 
gram and  owe  nothing. 
See  the  coupon  for  low 
price  and  convenient 
credit  terms. 

Note:  Many  companies  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  have  tuition 
assistance  plans  for  employees 
providing  full  or  partial  payment 
for  college  credit  programs. 

In  most  cases,  ttie  entire  cost  of 
your  Speed  Learning  Program 
is  Tax  Deductible. 


learn  ,i: 


13  Gaithei  Drive,  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  08054  2thm.j 

MCOf="=Oe 

YES!  Please  rush  me  the  materials  checked  below: 

1  Please  send  the  Speed  Learning  prografn      $99.95  plus  $4  postage  and  handling 
L  Please  send  the  Speed  Learning  Medical  Edition  @  $109  95  plus  $4  postage  and  handling. 
1^  Please  send  the  Junior  Speed  Learning  program  (ages  11  to  16)  @  $89.95  plus  $4  postage  and  handling. 
Check  method  of  payment  below:  Nj  residents  add  5%  sales  tax 

_  Check  or  money  order  enclosed  (payable  to  learn  incorporated) 
„  Charge  my  credit  card  under  the  regular  payment  terms 

1  Visa    ^MasterCard    Interbank  No  :  American  Express 

Card  No.  Exp.  Dale  


condition  for  a  full  refund.  No  questions  aske 

Name   


Address 
City  


Signature. 


If  you  don't  already  own  a 
cassette  player,  you  may 

order  this  Deluxe  Cassette 
Recorder  for  only  $49  95. 
(Includes  handling  and 
delivery.) 

Check  here  to  order  LJ 


•  Outside  USA  add  S10  per  item— Airmail  extra 
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"Thousands." 

"Have  you  ever  made  a  mistaken  identification?"' 
"Never." 

Never!  Sergeant  Doan  answered  with  the  same 
magic  word. 

The  defense  case  was  to  begin  with  the  defendant's 
younger  brother,  a  clean-cut  young  high  school  stu- 
dent, who  would  supply  an  alibi  for  Mr.  Pepperidge 
for  the  whole  day  on  which  the  car  was  stolen  (a 
week  before  the  crash),  rebutting  at  least  the  grand 
larceny  charge.  They'd  watched  a  lot  of  TV  together, 
listened  to  a  certain  amount  of  radio,  and  then  seen 
Up  in  Smoke,  Invasion  of  the  Body  Snatchers,  Death- 
force,  and  Silver  Streak  at  an  all-night  movie  theater. 
"We  were  crackin'  jokes  and  havin'  fun.  There  was 
nothin'  else  to  do,"  he'd  told  me. 

Ten  minutes  before  he  was  to  take  the  stand,  the 
younger  brother  informed  me  that  he  was  not  going 
to  testify. 

"Are  you  serious?  Why  not?" 

"Tm  afraid  they'll  recognize  me." 

"Who'll  recognize  you?  From  where?" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  "The  police.  From  the 
car.  I  was  in  the  car  with  Billy." 

Oh  my  God.  It  was  bad  enough  that  Fd  just  lost 
my  alibi  witness,  but  what  about  the  defendant?  He 
was  going  to  testify  that  he  didn't  know  the  other 
two  people  in  the  car.  "Think  on  your  feet,  not  with 
them,"  I  always  say,  but  this  time  I  made  an  excep- 
tion. I  ran  to  the  first  respected  attorney  I  could  find. 


"How  can  I  put  on  testimony  that  I  really  know  isn't 
true?"  I  asked  him. 

"You  don't  know  it  isn't  true,"  he  said.  "All  you 
know  is  that  your  client  told  you  one  thing,  anc 
another  person  told  you  something  else." 

Billy  Pepperidge  took  the  stand.  On  the  day  ol 
the  crash  he  had  gone  to  the  unemployment  agen- 
cy. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  papers  recoverec 
from  the  car  by  the  police  was  a  certificate,  stampec 
and  dated,  entitling  anyone  who  would  hire  him  tc 
a  tax  break.  He  identified,  one  by  one,  the  othei 
papers  the  police  had  recovered:  a  diploma  from  c 
course  in  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation;  a  certifi- 
cate for  seventy  hours'  study  of  blueprint  drawing 
certificates  for  advanced  graphic  design,  offset  dupli- 
cation, bookbinding,  and  photography — all  of  then 
earned  while  he  was  in  prison  for  interstate  transpor 
of  a  stolen  vehicle.  Then  there  was  the  "help  wanted 
cook"  ad,  and  his  last  pay  stub  as  a  hotel  janitor 
before  he  was  laid  off. 

Here  was  a  young  man  who  really  wanted  to  make 
good.  He  looked  good.  also.  He  should  have.  Hf 
was  wearing  my  clothes.  A  secondary  benefit  of  thv. 
sartorial  strategy  was  that  when  I  looked  at  m\ 
client,  I  saw  myself.  I  believed  in  him. 

He  deserved  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  our  good  rela- 
tionship. Some  people  are  skillful  clients.  They  know 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  lawyers.  Most  de- 
fendants know  enough  to  be  polite  to  their  attorney 
— murder  is  easy  to  forgive,  but  rudeness  I  will  no 
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abide — and  to  praise  their  expertise,  and  never  to 
treat  them  hke  friends,  replicating  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible that  paradigm  of  professional  relationships  to 
which  all  lawyers  aspire:  that  of  doctor  and  patier.t. 
But  the  really  smart  clients  know  that  the  key  is  to 
act  as  though  they  trust  their  lawyer.  That  triggers  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  him.  Mr.  Pepperidge  had 
from  the  beginning  shown  a  lot  of  faith  in  me.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  addition  to  my  usual  reason  for  wanting 
to  win — which  was  to  win — I  also  wanted  to  vindi- 
cate his  trust  in  me. 

Billy  shared  with  the  jury  his  terrible  drug  prob- 
lem, and  admitted  that  he  got  into  that  stranger's 
:ar  to  buy  bam  (phenmetrazine).  Yes,  the  keys  were 
in  the  car — there  was  nothing  to  suggest  it  was  stolen. 
Nfo,  he  had  never  been  in  it  before. 

In  summation,  I  suggested  to  the  jury  that  a  trial 
is  very  much  like  a  radio — a  similarity  that  had 
lever  struck  me  before.  "You've  got  to  tune  it  in. 
Don't  listen  to  the  static.  Listen  to  the  music."  Just 
about  everything  the  government  had  put  on  was 
;tatic.  The  music  was  that  "the  Perfect  Sergeant  Fox 
and  the  Infallible  Sergeant  Doan"  had  made  a  mis- 
;ake.  Simple  as  that.  They  thought  Billy  was  the 
iriver,  but  somebody  else  was  the  driver — a  case  of 
nistaken  identification.  "Haven't  you  ever  been 
ivalking  down  the  street,  and  you  see  somebody  you 
<now,  and  you're  about  to  call  out  to  him,  when 
v'ou  realize  that  you  almost  made  a  fool  of  yourself 
—it  isn't  who  you  thought  it  was?  That  happens  to 


everybody — except  the  Perfect  Sergeant  Fox  and  the 
Infallible  Sergeant  Doan." 

The  jury  deliberated  for  less  than  an  hour,  and 
returned  verdicts  of  Not  Guilty  on  all  counts. 

C.  Prompting 

The  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility 

THIS  PROHIBITS  a  lawyer  from  participating  in 
the  creation  of  false  evidence.  Clearly,  this 
would  preclude  making  up  a  good  story  and 
suggesting  that  a  witness  tell  it.  Prompting 
and  rehearsing  witnesses,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
only  proper,  but  absolutely  essential  to  effective  rep- 
resentation, as  is  explaining  to  the  defendant  the  le- 
gal import  of  certain  facts.  For  example,  if  a  defen- 
dant charged  with  burglary  is  asked  by  his  lawyer 
simply,  "What  happened?"  he  is  likely  to  omit  the 
fact  that  he  was  drunk,  since  getting  drunk  is  wide- 
ly thought  to  be  "bad."  But  if  the  lawyer  says,  "Bur- 
glary carries  a  sentence  of  up  to  thirty  years.  Un- 
lawful entry  carries  a  sentence  of  no  more  than  six 
months.  It's  burglary  if  you  go  into  the  house  with 
the  intent  to  commit  a  crime  inside.  So,  if  you  were 
too  drunk  to  be  intending  anything,  it's  unlawful  en- 
try. Now,  what  happened?"  The  client  is  likely  to  tell 
the  truth  about  his  drinking.  Moreover,  the  client  is 
now  marginally  closer  to  standing  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  John  Mitchell  or  a  Maurice  Stans  facing 
criminal  charges. 
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Similarly,  once  apprised  of  the  requirements  for 
the  admissibility  of  evidence,  police  officers  are  able 
to  remember,  with  stunning  consistency,  that  nar- 
cotics were  "dropped"'  on  the  street,  and  that  pistols 
were  lying  "in  plain  view"  on  automobile  seats. 

The  line  between  creating  evidence  and  refreshing 
recollection  is  a  fine  one. 

In  ihe  Matter  of  Roberto  Lewis 

Roberto  Lewis  was  a  sixteen-year-old  sociopath 
— good  artist,  flat  affect,  habitual  criminal,  no  re- 
morse— charged  with  unauthorized  use  of  a  vehicle 
and  carrying  a  pistol  without  a  license. 

The  night  before  his  trial,  I  sat  down  with  Roberto 
and  reviewed  his  story  with  him.  I  read  to  him  what 
he  had  told  me  originally:  that  some  friends  of  his 
had  honked  and  offered  a  ride;  he  got  in  the  front 
seat;  his  three  friends  were  in  back;  the  driver  was 
a  stranger,  who  could  have  owned  the  car,  for  all 
Roberto  knew.  When  a  police  car  began  to  chase 
them,  a  boy  in  the  back  seat  threw  a  pistol  into  the 
front.  It  bounced  off  the  dash  and  landed  on  the 
transmission  hump,  and  the  driver  shoved  it  under 
the  seat — under  Roberto.  He  had  noticed  nothing 
suspicious  about  the  car;  the  ignition  had  not  been 
"popped";  the  key  was  in  it. 

I  then  asked  him  the  questions  designed  to  elicit 
that  story  at  the  trial. 

Roberto  was  a  quick  study.  He  remembered  to  in- 
clude the  important  points — about  the  key  and  the 
unknown  driver.  But  we  ran  into  a  problem  about 
the  gun. 

"Okay.  The  police  were  chasing  you.  Then  what 
happened?"' 

He  looked  away  and  smiled,  as  though  embar- 
rassed. 

"You  know — about  the  gun,"  I  prompted.  "When 
I  ask,  'And  then  what  happened?'  that's  when  you 
tell  about  the  guy  in  the  back  seat  tossing  the  gun 
in  front." 

"I  can't  say  that,"  Roberto  said,  shaking  his  head 
and  smiling  his  sheepish  smile. 
"Why  not?" 

"The  dude  would  kill  me.  He's  always  got  a  gun. 
I  can't  say  he's  got  a  gun." 

"T  see.  That  is  a  problem. ""  I  paused  for  a  second, 
not  so  much  thinking  as  letting  something  well  up 
in  me.  "Well,  you  know,  Roberto,  when  I  talked  to 
you  the  first  time,  and  you  told  me  about  the  gun, 
you"d  just  been  arrested;  you'd  been  up  all  night; 
you  were  in  the  lock-up;  you  were  probably  tired 
and  confused.  Maybe  you  weren't  thinking  clearly? 
Maybe  you  remembered  wrong?  Maybe  if  you  think 
about  it  now.  you'll  remember  that  you  never  knew 
anything  about  the  gun?  Maybe  you  don't  know 
whose  it  was?  Maybe  \ou  don't  know  where  it  came 
from?  Maybe  the  first  time  you  saw  it  v,  as  when  the 
police  took  it  from  under  the  seat?" 

Roberto  closed  his  eyes,  put  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, L  d  thought  for  a  moment.  "Yeah,  that's  right," 


he  said. 

"What?  What's  right?  You  tell  me."  . 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  gun." 
"Fine,"  I  said. 

Roberto  testified  flawlessly.  The  government  didn't 
prove  to  my  satisfaction  that  Roberto  knew  that  the 
car  was  stolen,  or  that  the  gun  was  in  it.  The  judge, 
however,  perhaps  relying  on  some  sixth  sense,  found 
him  guilty  of  both  charges.  Robeno  was  sent  to  an 
institution  called  the  "Children's  Center."  He  es- 
caped, and  soon  thereafter  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
represent  him  on  a  murder  charge — he  shot  some- 
one with  a  pistol  in  the  course  of  a  robberv'.  He 
pleaded  guilty  to  second-degree  murder  and  got  fif- 
teen years. 

IV.  comment:  plea  bargaining 

About  51  percent  of  felony  cases  handled  by  the 
Public  Defender  Service  in  fiscal  1980  were  disposed 
of  by  guilty  pleas. 

There  isn't  time  to  tr\'  everybody,  and  there  isn't 
room  to  lock  everybody  up  forever.  (On  any  given 
day,  there  are  more  than  half  a  million  people  under 
lock  and  key  in  America's  criminal  justice  system — 
the  world's  third  highest  per  capita  rate,  after  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.)  There- 
fore the  prosecution  wants  to  bargain. 

The  defense  wants  to  bargain  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  situation:  it's  likely  to  lose  at  trial,  so  it 
will  surrender  early  if  in  return  the  prosecution  will 
reduce  the  charges.  There  is  also  the  hope — increas- 
ingly futile  as  pleas  become  the  norm  and  therefore 
worthy  of  less  special  consideration — that  the  judge 
will  go  easy  at  sentencing.  "He  pled.  Your  Honor," 
suggests  that  the  defendant  is  repentant,  on  the  road 
to  rehabilitation;  it  means  that  he  has  saved  the  court 
a  lot  of  work. 

No  decent  defense  attorney  would  ever  urge  an 
innocent  person  to  plead  guilty.  Most  innocent  peo- 
ple simply  will  not  plead  guilty,  anyway.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  guilty  people.  Sinse  I  couldn't  be 
sure  with  which  categorv'  of  person  I  was  deahng, 
I  would  in  ever>'  case  ultimately  give  the  same  ad- 
vice: "It's  your  ass." 

V.  YOU  NEVER  KNOW,  YOU  MIGHT  WIN 

United  States  of  America  v.  Winn 

DON  WINN,  an  endearing,  happy-go-lucky  fel- 
low from  Panama,  was  accused  of  posses- 
sion of  marijuana.  He  had  been  in  the  pro- 
cess of  selling  some  sort  of  greenish  herbal 
substance  to  a  couple  of  men  when  something  about 
them — perhaps  the  simultaneous  chewing  of  gum 
and  smoking  of  cigarettes — tipped  him  off,  and  he 
threw  the  herb  into  the  air  and  ran  away,  sponta- 
neously declaring.  "I  was  selling  to  get  milk  for  my 
baby,"  which,  like  e\erything  else  he  said — this  was 
one  of  Don's  endearing  qualities — was  true.  After  a 
bit  of  a  struggle,  the  undercover  cops  picked  up  him 
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and  the  herb,  which  tested  positive  as  marijuana.  It 
was  a  locked  case  for  the  government,  and  at  my 
suggestion  Don.  who  had  no  record,  agreed  to  plead 
— until  the  moment  his  name  was  called  to  stand  up 
and  do  so.  At  that  instant,  he  decided  to  go  to  trial. 

I  beat  a  hast}-  retreat  with  Don  to  the  hallway. 

'•\S"hy  don't  you  want  to  plead  guilty?"  I  de- 
manded, with  unconcealed  chagrin. 

"I  don't  feel  guilt\\"  he  said.  (He  was  confusing 
moral  guilt  with  legal  guilt.)  ""Some  men  drink  too 
much.  Some  men  gamble.  Some  men  run  around 
with  women.  I  don't  do  none  of  that.  I  smoke  a  ht- 
tle  herb.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  that.'' 

"Fine.  Do  you  have  any  suggestion  for  a  defense?" 

"I  didn't  possess  the  herb.  The  herb  was  on  the 
ground.'' 

""Where  you  threw  it.  W  e're  going  to  have  to  do 
better  than  that.  Don  .  .  .  I've  got  it!  W  e'll  say  it 
wasn't  marijuana.'' 

Now  I  had  an  idea  how  to  proceed.  I  took  an  e.x- 
tremely  innocent-looking  investigator  out  to  a  side- 
walk one  night,  and  had  her  play  the  role  of  Don 
Winn.  She  took  a  nickel  bag  of  oregano.  and  threw 
it  through  the  air.  as  I  took  photos  with  an  electron- 
ic flash.  .As  I  had  hoped,  the  photos  showed  that 
falling  vegetable  matter  flutters  down  over  a  wide 
area — ""hke  Stardust."  she  would  testify,  poetically. 
Ergo,  it  is  impossible  to  pick  up  from  the  ground  in 
a  homogeneous  clump,  but  must  be  scraped  up.  nec- 
essarily along  with  other  substances,  hopelessly  com- 
promising any  subsequent  lab  test  designed  to  detect 
marijuana.  The  photos  would  also  show  that  the  de- 
fense was  a  class  operation. 

At  the  trial,  a  policeman  testified  that  Mr.  Winn 
was  not  successfully  wrestled  to  the  ground  until  a 
third  tackle. 

"While  you  were  struggling  with  him.  you  must 
have  taken  your  eyes  off  the  greenish  herb  on  the 
ground?"  I  asked,  intending  to  argue  that  the  cop 
had  picked  up  somebody  else's  greenish  herb. 

"No.  I  kept  my  eye  on  it  at  all  times."  he  said. 
I  shared  a  moment  of  head-shaking  with  the  jur\'. 

I  questioned  the  lab  chemist  at  length  and  in  great 
detail,  primarily  to  show  the  jury  that  I  had  worked 
hard  and  desen.ed  to  win.  but  incidentally  to  estab- 
lish an  element  of  our  '"argument."  He  proudly 
agreed  that  his  tests  were  so  sensitive  that  they  could 
detect  one  millionth  of  an  ounce  of  THC  (or  '"tetra- 
hydrocannabinol," as  I  impressively  referred  to  it), 
triggering  a  positive  reaction.  Where  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  you  scrape  the  sidewalk  and  not 
come  up  with  one  milUonth  of  an  ounce  of  THC? 

Mr.  Winn,  of  course,  did  not  testify.  I  told  him 
he  was  an  honest  man,  and  this  nifnaf  charge  wasn't 
wonh  lying  about.  An\Avay.  lying  wouldn't  work. 

W'hen  our  investigator  took  the  s;and.  I  walked 
up  to  her.  waved  our  11"  by  14"  coicr  glossies  at 
the  jur\",  and  said.  ""Without  showing  them  to  the 
jury  [they  had  not  been  admitted  in  evidence],  I 
show  you  these  pictures  and  ask  you  if  you  recog- 


nize them."'  Judge  Smith  and  the  prosecutor  were 
onto  me  like  wildcats.  They  demanded  to  know  just 
what  the  pictures  depicted.  I  said  they  were  a  true 
and  accurate  representation  of  a  scientific  test,  but 
the  judge  didn't  agree.  He  said  it  might  have  been 
windier  on  the  night  of  the  experiment  than  on  the 
night  of  the  arrest.  I  showed  him  the  weather  pages 
from  the  newspaper  for  each  of  the  two  nights — 
wind  was  not  a  factor.  '"That's  the  wind  at  National 
Airport."  he  said.  What  a  stickler!  He  said  oregano 
might  not  fall  the  same  way  as  marijuana.  ""What 
marijuana?"  I  said.  There  was  no  pleasing  him.  He 
wouldn't  let  the  investigator  testify-  about  the  exper- 
iment, and  he  wouldn't  let  the  jurors  examine  the 
pictures.  (They  were  visibly  disappointed.)  He  did 
let  us  introduce  a  picture  of  the  sidewalk,  which 
showed  that  its  surface  tended  to  collect  dirt.  You 
can  never  have  too  many  photographs. 

In  summation,  all  the  prosecutor  had  was  a  lot  of 
facts. 

I  had  the  high-handedness  of  the  government. "Mr. 
Winn's  future  depended  on  the  outcome  of  that  lab 
test,"  I  said,  '"and  the  stuff  they  were  testing  had 
been  lying  on  the  ground.  Suppose  you  have  some 
disease  that  could  ruin  your  whole  future,  and  the 
doctors  don't  know  what  it  is.  So  they  call  for  a 
blood  test.  .A  lab  technician  is  carry  ing  the  test  tube 
with  your  blood  in  it,  and.  whoops!  he  drops  it  on 
the  floor.  .And  he  says.  'That's  cool.  No  problem. 
I'll  just  swab  it  off  the  floor  and  test  it  anyway. 
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jood  enough  for  government  work.'  But  is  it  good 
jnough  for  vow?  Is  it  good  enough  for  Mr.  Winn?" 
"Not  guilty,"  the  jurors  said. 

V^I.  HOW  CAN  YOU  DEFEND  THOSE  PEOPLE? 

United  States  of  America  v.  Buie 

AT  7  P.M.  on  July  14,  1980,  two  black  men 
boarded  a  Metrobus  at  Thirteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  heading  east  on  U.  They  were  ar- 
guing. As  they  sat  down  in  the  rear  of  the 
)us,  one  said  to  the  other,  "I'm  going  to  shoot  you, 
ligger!"  and  did,  with  a  .38,  in  the  face.  He  jumped 
)ff  the  bus  at  Eleventh  Street  and  ran  away.  The 
)olice  arrived  within  minutes,  talked  to  witnesses 
rom  the  bus,  and  broadcast  the  following  descrip- 
ion  of  the  gunman:  "Black  male,  5'7",  slim,  twenty- 
me  to  twenty-two  years  old,  white  T-shirt,  black 
.evi's." 

Twenty  minutes  later,  three  blocks  away,  William 
iuie  was  picked  up  by  a  police  officer  and  brought 
)ack  to  the  bus.  There,  he  was  positively  identified 
)y  three  witnesses,  and  arrested. 

I  was  assigned  to  defend  Buie  against  the  charge 
)f  second-degree  murder.  He  insisted  he  knew  noth- 
ng  about  the  crime.  He  got  off  a  bus  headed  west 
)n  U  Street  at  Eleventh  Street,  at  6:55  p.m.,  walked 
lome.  washed  up,  and  was  walking  toward  his  girl- 
riend's  house  when  the  police  officer  accosted  him. 
imployed  full  time  as  a  tree-trimmer,  with  no  crim- 
nal  record,  he  was  released  on  his  personal  recog- 
lizance,  and  was  able  to  help  me  find  his  alibi  wit- 
lesses. 

Buie's  alibi  involved  eleven  different  witnesses,  far 
nore  than  could  be  expected  to  lie  for  him.  More- 
)ver.  what  they  had  to  say  made  him  sound  like 
kaver  Cleaver.  After  he  got  off  his  bus,  he  walked 
lome,  pausing  to  shoot  a  few  hoops  with  some  kids, 
OSS  a  couple  of  horseshoes  with  some  others,  wave 
lello  to  an  elderly  neighbor  on  her  porch,  and  shoot 
he  breeze  with  a  fellow  who  was  working  on  a  car. 
V  neighbor  saw  him  as  she  came  out  of  her  house, 
ind  she  knew  it  was  7:05 — she  had  just  looked  at 
he  clock,  because  she  was  late  for  cheerleading 
iractice.  The  only  problem  with  the  alibi  was  that 
t  could  all  be  true,  and  Buie  still  could  have  done 
he  shooting. 

We  showed  the  prosecutor  a  lie-detector  test  that 
iuie  had  passed.  (The  test  would  not  be  admissible 
it  trial.)  We  explained  that  our  investigators  had 
hown  Buie's  picture  to  the  deceased  man's  friends 
-nd  family — none  recognized  him.  Buie  had  never 
ived  near,  worked  with,  or  gone  to  school  with  the 
leceased.  We  were  trying  to  prove  that  Buie  hadn't 
:nown  the  deceased — but  how  do  you  prove  a  neg- 
ative? 

I  asked  the  prosecutor  what  Buie's  motive  was 
opposed  to  be. 

"We're  working  on  that."  he  said.  "We  have  an 
dea,  a  belief."  He  would  not  drop  the  case. 


I  asked  Buie  for  a  list  of  possible  character  wit- 
nesses. He  had  a  long  one,  replete  with  employers, 
ministers,  and  schoolteachers. 

"Fortunately,  you've  led  a  good  life,"  I  pontifi- 
cated. I  found  myself  doing  that  occasionally — it 
comes  from  sitting  behind  a  desk  in  a  chair  that  tips 
back.  "This  is  why  it  pays  to  live  a  good  life.  You 
find  yourself  in  trouble,  you  have  all  these  good  peo- 
ple to  come  forward  and  say,  'He's  a  good  person.' 
If  you  hadn't  lived  right,  you  couldn't  say,  'Hold  it. 
I  want  to  go  back  and  do  it  right.'  You  have  to  do 
it  right  the  first  time." 

"That's  right,"  he  agreed,  smiling  self-consciously. 

"Character  is  fate,"  I  said.  "The  truth  will  out." 

One  hoped  so.  Witnesses  were  going  to  say  ."That's 
him."  and  Buie  would  probably  be  eligible  for  parole 
in  fifteen  years. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  trial,  it  came  to  our  at- 
tention that  a  certain  defendant  was  trying  to  work 
a  deal  for  himself  by  snitching  on  other  people,  and 
one  person  he  was  ready  to  inform  on  was  a  man 
who  had  bragged  to  him  about  shooting  someone  on 
a  bus.  This  had,  of  course,  not  come  to  the  attention 
of  our  prosecutor,  because,  in  criminal  court,  the 
thumb  doesn't  know  what  the  index  finger  is  doing. 
The  snitch,  unfortunately,  was  not  going  to  give  up 
his  information  without  a  deal,  and  while  negotia- 
tions dragged  on,  Buie's  trial  date  drew  near. 

My  boss,  Gary  Kohlman,  using  an  information 
network  he  had  developed  over  the  years,  was  mi- 
raculously able  to  come  up  with  the  name  of  the 
man  who  had  bragged  about  shooting  someone  on 
a  bus.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to 
go  out  and  confront  the  man — a  certain  "B.  J." — 
who  was  a  former  client  of  his.  We  found  him  at  his 
home.  He  warily  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  in 
town  on  the  night  in  question.  He  purported  not  to 
recognize  the  name  of  the  deceased.  We  didn't  ask 
if  he  shot  him. 

1  noticed  that  B.  J.  matched  the  description  of 
the  gunman,  as  did  Buie,  yet  he  and  Buie  resembled 
each  other  only  slightly. 

We  showed  B.  J.'s  picture  to  the  deceased's  as- 
sociates, and  they  did  recognize  him.  We  took  our 
new  information  to  the  prosecutor. 

The  government  closed  a  deal  with  the  snitch, 
who  named  B.  J.  and  told  the  police  where  to  find 
a  pistol  which  ballistics  tests  showed  to  be  the  mur- 
der weapon.  The  police  found  the  pistol's  owner, 
who  said  that  he  had  loaned  it  to  B.  J. 

The  case  against  Buie  was  dropped. 

Detectives  were  still  looking  for  B.  J.  when  he 
was  fatally  shot  by  a  policeman  in  an  unrelated  in- 
cident. 

When  my  boss  had  first  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to 
join  him  in  confronting  B.  J.,  I  said,  "I'd  like  to,  for 
my  own  interest,  but  maybe  my  own  interest  is  not 
a  relevant  factor." 

"Well,  the  main  point  of  all  this  is  to  amuse  our- 
selves, after  all,"  he  said.  □ 
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The  Miracle  of  The  Birds 


A  story. 


by  Jorge  Amadc 


THE  MIRACLE  occurred  on  a  lively  market  day 
in  Piranhas,  a  town  on  the  Sao  Francisco 
River  in  the  state  of  Alagoas,  Brazil.  It  was 
witnessed  by  hundreds  of  townspeople,  run- 
ning the  social  gamut  from  a  rich  colonel  named 
Jarde  Ramalho,  who  had  seen  action  against  Lam- 
piao,  the  Bandit  of  the  Backlands,  to  dirt  farmers  in 
town  for  the  day  to  sell  their  manioc  flour  and  fresh- 
picked  corn.  An  illustrious  visitor  who  was  being 
feted  that  day  in  Piranhas,  the  widow  of  our  great 
regional  novelist  Graciliano  Ramos,  saw  it  too;  and 
since  Dona  Heloisa  Ramos  is  notoriously  truthful, 
her  testimony  alone  should  be  enough  to  prove  the 
veracity  of  my  tale. 

The  protagonist  in  this  affair  was  Ubaldo  Capa- 
docio,  known  far  and  wide  for  his  competence  in  the 
three  trades  of  lover,  minstrel,  and  composer  of  pop- 
ular ballads,  which  were  printed  up  in  leaflets  and 
pinned  to  a  Liothesline,  to  be  sold  in  the  market- 
place. His  antagonist  was  Captain  Lindolfo  Ezequiel, 
whose  reputation  for  primitive  courage  and  cruelty 
was  a  byword  in  the  state  of  Alagoas,  where  men 
are  undeniably  men.  Exactly  what  kind  of  captain 
he  was  is  unclear,  but  everyone  knew  he  had  earned 
his  stripes  by  dispatching  other  men  to  the  grave- 
yard. The  two  occupations  for  which  he  was  fa- 
mous were  those  of  hired  killer,  which  paid  well  and 

Jorge  Amado  lives  in  Salvador  Bahia.  Brazil.  His  most  re- 
cent novel,  Tieta,  was  published  by  Knopf  in  1979.  This 
story  is  translated  from  the  Portuguese  by  Barbara  Merello. 
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earned  him  respect,  and  husband  to  Sabo — a  posijj 
tion  requiring  uncommon  ability,  energy,  and  co: 
stant  violent  threats  to  the  masculine  populationll 
For  Sabo,  if  truth  be  told,  respected  neither  her  hus: ' 
band's  military  rank  nor  his  ugly  scowl  and  the  letha 
weapon  he  wore.  Sabo  flaunted  herself  in  front  of  aU 
the  men  and  figured  in  the  dreams  of  every  last  onii 
of  them  (including  boys  under  fourteen)  whetheU) 
single,  married,  engaged,  or  living  with  another  womj| 
an.  But  the  only  person  brave  enough  to  risk  arous  t 
ing  the  captain's  murderous  masculine  pride  and  aft 
unceremonious  death  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun  wa  f 
Sabo  herself.  All  the  men  who  were  hot  for  he  i 
ground  their  teeth,  tucked  their  tails  between  thei 
legs,  and  turned  their  eyes  away  from  Sabo  the  siren  ' 

All  but  Ubaldo  Capadocio.  Not  because  he  wa 
reckless  or  brave  as  a  lion,  but  out  of  sheer  igno 
ranee  of  local  custom.  After  all,  he  was  only 
stranger  passing  through  in  search  of  readers  an^ 
a  bustling  marketplace  where  he  could  sell  the  bal 
lads  he  had  composed  (the  latest  of  which,  "Th 
Story  of  the  Society  Lady  Who  Fell  in  Love  With 
Werewolf,"  was  selling  like  hotcakes,  and  deserve 
to);  a  party  where  he  could  play  his  concertina  an^ 
improvise  verses;  and  an  inviting  bed  where  he  coul 
rest  from  his  labors  and  snuggle  up  to  a  pretty  bru 
nette.  Whatever  his  motive,  the  fact  is  that  he  di 
brave  the  bully,  and  what's  more  he  did  it  in  a  worn 
an's  shortie  nightgown;  the  top  of  Sabo's  pink  bab> 
doll  pajamas,  to  be  exact.  iii 
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l-w"  "^BALDO  CAPADOCio  the  minstrcl  was  a  heart- 

\m  j  breaker  and  a  fine  figure  of  a  man:  tall, 
■  /  lean,  and  nimble,  with  a  tousled  mop  of  hair 
and  an  easy  laugh.  A  gifted  conversation- 

j  ilist  in  any  company,  he  knew  how  to  season  his 
alk  with  wit  and  learning;  wherever  he  found  him- 
elf  an  animated  circle  formed  instantly  around  him. 
Ml  through  the  vast  back  country  of  Bahia  and  Ser- 
;ipe  where  he  worked,  worried,  and  loved,  Ubaldo 
vas  loved  in  return  and  his  talents  were  always  in 
lemand.  He  was  showered  with  invitations  to  en- 
iven  christenings,  weddings,  and  wakes;  he  had  no 
qual  when  it  came  to  toasting  a  bride  and  bride- 
room,  or  telling  stories  at  a  wake  that  could  make 
dead  man  laugh  or  cry.  And  that's  no  idle  expres- 
ion.  It  really  happened  and  I  could  round  up  plenty 
f  li\c  witnesses  to  prove  it.  Ill  mention  just  two  of 
leni  here:  master  artist  Calasans  Neto  and  Floris- 
aldo  Matos,  the  troubadour  of  Sergipe.  They  both 
uw  the  deceased  Aristobulo  Negritude  burst  out  in 
horse  laugh,  right  where  he  lay  dead  as  a  doornail 
1  his  coffin,  when  Ubaldo  Capadocio  told  the  story 

.  f  the  beached  whale  in  Maragogipe.  I  won't  ask 
ly  friend  Carybe  the  painter  to  testify  because  ev- 
rybody  knows  he's  a  liar.  The  way  he  tells  it,  Negri- 
ide  didn't  just  laugh,  he  added  a  dirty  twist  to  the 
ory  as  well.  But  those  of  us  in  the  know  say  it 
as  Carybe — no  upstanding  citizen — who  put  in  the 
nutty  details  himself.  Aristobulo  may  have  been  a 
now-it-all  but  he  drew  the  line  at  butting  in  on  an- 
ther man's  story;  he  knew  how  a  proper  corpse 
ught  to  behave. 

It  was  at  shindigs  that  Ubaldo  really  shone.  Con- 
jrtina  clasped  to  his  breast,  husky  voice  soaked  in 
I  im,  languorous  imploring  eyes,  fingers  sliding  sen- 
Li  lously  over  the  keys,  with  his  playing  he  charmed 
ghs  and  promises  from  young  girls,  married  wom- 
i  1,  kept  women,  fallen  women,  disconsolate  widows 
:  ;onsoling  widows  came  naturally  to  a  generous 
iture  like  Ubaldo's).  Along  with  the  deep  sighs 
id  ardent  promises  there  was  usually  a  barrage  of 
;  treats  and  curses,  but  Ubaldo  was  no  coward  and 
!  ist  plowed  right  ahead. 
Wanderer  though  he  was,  he  had  a  house  and 
3me — several  houses  and  homes — in  Bahia  and 
I  Jrgipe.  Why  not,  with  his  good  looks  and  his  rep- 
ation?  So  many  women  and  Ubaldo  was  true  to 
1  of  them,  for  his  was  a  faithful,  constant  heart. 
•  e  never  broke  off  with  a  woman  (except  for  Brau- 
1,  but  Braulia,  for  heaven's  sake  ...!),  never  sent 
j  le  away.  They  left  of  their  own  accord,  loudly 
'  aiming  they  had  been  used  and  betrayed,  when 
'  ey  found  out  about  all  the  others — though  how 
i  I  )stinence  could  be  expected  of  a  romantic  wander- 
'  ;  g  bard  away  from  home  for  weeks  and  months  at 
i  time  I  don't  know.  These  abrupt  partings  were 
'  :ver  Capadocio's  idea  and  they  always  made  him 
:  ihappy.  Whenever  a  woman  left  him  he  felt  as  if 
,  ;  were  losing  the  only  one  in  the  world.  However 
any  others  there  might  be,  each  one  was  the  only 


one,  and  if  that  riddle  baffles  you  then  you  don't 
know  much  about  love.  What  could  be  the  cause  of 
such  repealed  ingratitude,  such  unreasoning  selfish- 
ness, when  he,  Ubaldo  Capadocio,  could  always  be 
counted  on  as  a  breadwinner,  a  prop,  and  a  main- 
stay to  his  women,  with  more  than  enough  skill  and 
imagination  to  satisfy  them  all  and  to  spare? 

Some  women,  in  fact,  didn't  abandon  him  but 
took  him  the  way  he  was.  Which  explains  why,  at 
the  time  of  the  miracle  in  Piranhas,  Ubaldo  Capa- 
docio, at  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was  maintaining 
three  families  on  his  earnings  as  a  popular  poet,  bal- 
ladeer,  and  musician.  What  with  his  concertina  and 
his  guitar,  his  husky  voice  and  his  rhymes — rich 
rhymes  or  poor,  it  didn't  matter — it  was  poetry  that 
put  food  on  the  table  for  his  three  wives,  none  of 
them  lawfully  wedded,  and  nine  children,  three  of 
whom  were  not  his. 

Two  of  the  households  were  traditionally  consti- 
tuted families  complete  with  wife  and  children,  while 
the  third  had  not  yet  produced  any  offspring.  For 
Rosecler,  the  new  addition,  who  was  still  in  the  hon- 
eymoon stage,  it  was  too  early  for  pregnancy  and 
birth;  Ubaldo  spent  more  on  the  rings,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  other  baubles  she  loved  than  on  ei- 
ther of  the  other  two;  in  return  Rosecler  gave  him 
passionate  tenderness,  a  mixture  of  honey  and  pepper. 

"y  ^BALDO  CAPADOCIO,  then,  was  running  over 
m  j  with  rhymes  and  with  children,  only  half 
/  a  dozen  of  whom,  as  we've  said,  were  his 
by  blood:  three  with  Romilda,  three  with 
Valdelice.  Of  the  three  adopted  boys,  the  eldest  came 
with  Romilda  when  this  handsome  mulatto  woman 
decided  to  leave  her  husband  behind  his  counter  in 
Aracaju  and  follow  the  plangent  chords  of  the  lone- 
ly troubadour's  guitar.  "Ves,  lonely  and  forlorn,  be- 
cause when  a  man  wants  a  certain  woman — when 
he's  so  hungry  for  her  he  can't  get  her  out  of  his 
mind — even  if  he's  playing  around  with  other  wom- 
en day  and  night  he  might  as  well  be  alone;  that  one 
confounded  woman  is  the  only  companion  who  can 
cheer  him  up  and  cure  him  of  his  lonesome  blues. 
Seeing  him  brought  so  low,  Romilda  softened  and 
bundled  up  her  things,  but  first  she  told  him  she  was 
willing  to  leave  her  husband  but  not  her  little  boy; 
that  she  couldn't  be  separated  from  him.  "He'll  be 
my  son,"  swore  Capadocio  dramatically  with  his  hand 
on  his  heart.  He  didn't  care  whether  she  brought 
along  one  child,  three  children,  or  four;  it  was  all 
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the  same  to  him,  he  was  so  crazy  to  get  Romilda 
into  bed,  touch  her  breasts,  stroke  her  thighs.  "Bring 
your  Httle  boy,  bring  your  nephew,  bring  your  whole 
family  if  you  want  to!" 

The  second  boy,  named  Dante  after  the  poet,  was 
adopted  by  Capadocio  and  Valdelice  after  his  moth- 
er died,  leaving  the  six-month-old  baby  with  a  fierce 
case  of  dysentery.  Entrusting  him  to  his  father  was 
out  of  the  question.  Bernardo  Saben^a,  a  talented 
storyteller  and  improviser  who  could  drink  his  bar 
companions  under  the  table,  had  no  aptitude  what- 
ever for  child-rearing,  especially  when  the  child  had 
loose  bowels  and  stank. 

As  for  the  third  boy,  nicknamed  Cavy  because  he 
shared  that  rodent's  voracious  appetite,  they  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  him — parents,  age,  name — but 
had  simply  picked  him  up  by  the  side  of  a  back- 
country  road  eating  clay,  which  isn't  nourishing  but 
tastes  pretty  good.  After  a  close  examination  of 
(Davy's  features  and  ways — fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  clever 
hands  that  were  quick  to  grasp  any  object  within 
reach — Valdelice,  who  was  something  of  an  amateur 
psychologist,  concluded  that  his  father  must  have 
been  a  lordly  landowner,  a  "doctor,"  and  that  he 
had  inherited  his  dark  complexion  from  his  mother. 

For  those  who  want  more  precise  information 
about  Capadocio's  family  life,  I'll  just  add  that  he 
sometimes  resided  with  the  fair  Romilda  in  Lagarto 
in  the  state  of  Sergipe,  while  the  Valdelice-Capa- 
docio  residence  was  in  Baraunas  Alley,  Amargosa, 
Bahia.  Love-hungry  young  Rosecler  lives  in  Bahia 
too,  in  a  suburb  of  a  big  city,  Jequie.  Ubaldo  Capa- 
docio kissed  his  three  wives  with  a  cheery  "So  long, 
see  you  soon"  (no  one  but  a  dead  man  on  the  way 
to  his  funeral  ought  to  say  the  word  "goodbye")  and 
set  off  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  famous  state  of 
Alagoas,  where  life  is  cheap  but  poetry  is  prized; 
where  a  talented  minstrel  can  reap  applause,  earn 
good  money,  and,  if  he's  brave  enough,  warm  the 
bed  of  some  fine  brunettes. 


■y  ^  BALDo's  expedition  into  the  rugged  Ala- 
m  j  goan  backlands  was  going  splendidly.  At 
M^l  parties,  fairs,  christenings,  even  a  bishop's 
pastoral  mission  to  Arapiraca,  Ubaldo  Ca- 
padocio turned  up  with  his  concertina,  his  guitar, 
and  a  suitcase  full  of  ballads  all  ready  to  hang  on 
the  line,  raking  in  a  fair  harvest  of  coins  and  break- 
ing hearts  right  and  left.  After  some  time  he  reached 
the  Sao  Francisco  River  and  made  his  way  along 
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its  banks  until  he  came  to  Piranhas.  The  scene  o 
our  story  was  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  setting,  fo 
its  colonial  houses,  and  for  having  stood  fast  agains 
Lampiao's  band  years  ago,  a  feat  sung  in  man; 
a  ballad  of  the  time.  Yet  another  source  of  loca 
pride  was  the  fact  that  the  town  sheltered  within  it 
unbreached  stone  walls  the  aforementioned  Captaii 
Lindolfo  Ezequiel  and  his  legal  wife,  Sabo,  alsc 
aforementioned  but  clearly  deserving  more  ampl 
reference  to  her  graceful  form,  her  dancing  walk,  ; 
rear  end  that  was  a  living  legend,  the  dimples  in  he 
cheeks,  and  the  way  the  hussy  bit  her  lips  to  maki 
them  redder,  as  if  saying.  Oh  yes,  I'd  like  to,  ooh 
I  wish  I  could,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Sabo  wasn' 
a  woman  at  all,  she  was  a  temptation  of  the  devi 
turned  loose  in  Piranhas.  But  what  man  was  reck 
less  enough  to  give  in?  Yes,  Piranhas  was  the  hom( 
of  the  brave,  the  dauntless,  the  bold — Lampiao  coulc 
have  borne  witness  to  that.  On  the  other  hand,  Lin 
dolfo  Ezequiel  had  already  dispatched  a  fair  num 
ber  of  his  neighbors  to  the  other  world,  some  a 
the  behest  of  powerful  men,  in  order  to  make  goot 
money  for  himself  and  his  free-spending  wife,  anc 
others  on  his  own  hook  because  he  mistrusted  thei 
intentions  toward  the  virtuous  Sabo.  In  the  min( 
of  her  just  but  jealous  husband,  Sabo  was  a  snow, 
white  dove. 

Our  troubadour,  Ubaldo  Capadocio,  had  been  i 
trouble  over  women  more  than  once.  He  had  jumpec 
out  of  windows,  jumped  over  fences,  jumped  ove 
walls,  streaked  through  the  bushes,  burst  into  othe 
people's  houses  yelling  for  help,  and  plunged  head 
long  into  the  Paraguassu  River.  One  time  a  buUe 
had  dusted  his  jacket  but  Xango,  his  powerful  spiri 
guide,  protected  him.  Actually,  since  the  would-bi 
avenger  was  a  military  man  and  a  sharpshootei 
Ubaldo  was  never  in  much  danger  of  being  hit. 

As  soon  as  he  got  to  Piranhas  he  made  for  Sabo' 
bed,  which  also  belonged,  by  right  of  lawful  mar 
riage  lines  from  priest  and  judge,  to  Lindolfo  Ezet 
quiel.  The  captain  and  his  artillery  happened  to  bt| 
off  on  a  short  business  trip  to  a  distant  town,  wher^ 
a  congressman  had  a  little  job  for  him  to  do.  "Coas  5 
is  clear,"  poor  little  Sabo  called  softly,  so  anxiouji 
to  make  the  most  of  her  chance.  Not  that  Ubaldc* 
hadn't  been  given  fair  warning  from  a  fellow  versi; 
fier,  the  owner  of  the  pension  where  he  was  staying 
"Better  stay  clear,  pal,  Lindolfo  has  more  than  thirt;: 
notches  on  his  gun.  not  counting  the  first  few  be 
fore  he  started  hiring  himself  out  as  a  professional.' 
Ubaldo  didn't  put  much  stock  in  what  he  heard;  hi 
knew  what  braggarts  Alagoans  are,  and  besides,  t( 
him  women  were  always  worth  taking  risks  for. 

He  crossed  Sabo's  threshold  at  nightfall  and  wa^ 
seen.  He  was  still  there  the  next  morning  when  thi 
sun  w^as  high  in  the  sky;  the  affectionate  girl  couldn' 
get  enough  of  him  and  as  for  the  balladeer,  when  hi 
found  a  partner  worthy  of  his  mettle  he  liked  to 
show  off — not  just  his  fire  and  potency,  but  all  0 
his  refinements  and  skill.  He  was  no  ignoramus  wheii ; 


came  to  sex;  he  had  frequented  five-star  establish- 
;nts,  including  one  where  the  madam  was  French, 
d  had  learned  everything  they  had  to  teach.  Ubal- 
was  one  hell  of  a  lover. 


^  ONE  ever  knew  why  Lindolfo  Ezequiel 

%  /  doubled  back,  on  his  tracks  and  got  back  to 
W  Piranhas  when  the  weekly  market  was  at 
its  height,  just  when  Ubaldo  and  Sabo  were 
ing  out  the  last,  fond,  quintessential  farewell, 
owing  time  was  getting  short  but  drawing  it  out 
:ause  they  were  weary,  lingering  tenderly  because 
■\  already  missed  each  other.  And  here  came  the 
id  waving  his  blunderbuss,  puffing  and  threaten- 
:  death  preceded  by  castration  in  the  public  square, 
curious  crowd  gathered  behind  him,  the  biggest 
ce  the  Holy  Week  procession. 
W  hen  Lindolfo  set  foot  in  the  doorway  Sabo  rec- 
lized  his  tread.  "That's  my  husband,"  she  said 
h  a  giggle. 

L'haldo  reacted  instantly,  as  he  always  did  on 
■se  occasions,  and  glanced  swiftly  around  for  some- 
ng  to  cover  his  nakedness.  He  was  no  exhibition- 
,  in  public  he  preferred  to  be  decently  dressed. 
I  he  could  find  in  his  haste  was  the  top  half  of 
36's  pink  baby-doll  nightie,  which  he  pulled  on 
;r  his  head.  He  was  so  tall  the  dainty  garment 
In't  even  reach  his  navel.  But  naked,  as  slander- 
,  tongues  have  it,  he  was  not.  He  leaped  through 
■  window  as  the  cuckold  burst  into  the  room, 
mdishing  his  revolver.  Sabo,  the  chaste  wife  and 
locent  victim,  accused  the  balladeer  of  trying  to 
luce  her  and  rape  her.  But  she  had  resisted  he- 
j  cally,  and  now  she  clamored  for  vengeance.  "Don't 
'  rry,  baby,  I'm  gonna  tear  his  balls  out  and  then 
)ot  him  in  the  head.  Don't  worry  none  about  your 
•utation." 

The  two  men  pounded  through  the  marketplace. 


the  fleeing  minstrel  in  his  shortie  nightgown,  prick  in 
full  view  and  doomed  balls  swinging  like  the  clapper 
of  a  bell.  Hot  on  his  heels  and  armed  to  the  teeth 
came  the  captain  with  a  wicked,  sharp  pig-gelding 
knife  in  his  hand.  Following  close  behind  them  was 
the  eager  crowd.  Worn  out  from  a  night  of  celebra- 
tion and  a  morning  spent  saying  goodbye,  Ubaldo 
Capadocio  was  losing  ground.  The  killer  and  his 
knife  were  gaining  on  him  and  he  felt  a  mortal  chill 
in  his  balls. 

Squarely  in  the  middle  of  their  path  was  the  bird 
market,  a  whole  pile  of  wooden  cages  stacked  on  top 
of  one  other,  blocking  the  way.  V/hat  with  his  speed 
and  his  fear  Ubaldo  couldn't  veer  around  them  fast 
enough.  He  crashed  right  into  the  wall  of  cages  and 
the  birds,  hundreds  of  them,  fluttered  free.  One  min- 
ute the  air  was  full  of  birds — pigeons  and  thrushes, 
orioles  and  cardinals,  canaries  and  lovebirds — and 
the  next  they  had  picked  up  Ubaldo  Capadocio  by 
his  flimsy  nightgown  and  flown  away  with  him.  Ahead 
of  them,  twelve  macaws  opened  a  pathway  through 
the  clouds,  escorting  the  troubadour  as  lightly  as  a 
verse  wafted  by  a  zephyr. 

Lindolfo  Ezequiel  was  rooted  to  the  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  square,  where  he  remains  to  this  day. 
He  turned  into  a  magnificent  horntree,  the  biggest 
horntree  in  the  Northeast,  a  unique  source  of  raw 
material  out  of  which  artisans  fashion  combs,  rings, 
drinking  cups,  and  all  kinds  of  other  things.  Thus 
the  former  killer  was  transformed  into  an  object  of 
real  public  utility.  As  for  Sabo,  she  belongs  to  the 
whole  community  now,  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  Colonel  Jarde  Ramalho,  who  attentively 
observed  both  the  chase  and  the  miracle. 

The  birds  flew  over  Alagoas  bearing  Ubaldo  Ca- 
padocio, his  balls  safely  intact,  on  the  breeze.  When 
they  had  crossed  the  Sergipe  state  line  they  set  him 
down  in  a  convent,  where  the  nuns  welcomed  him 
courteously  and  asked  him  no  questions.  □ 
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Contempt 
Causes  Insanity 


by  Hugh  Kenner 
The  guru  of  Aesthetic  Realism. 


ON  BEHALF  of  the  poet  Eli 
Siegel  (1902-1978),  less 
noted  than  he  might  be, 
VICTIMS  OF  THE  PRESS  but- 
tons have  been  distributed  and  The 
New  York  Timc\  Ym  told,  has  been 
picketed.  (And  if  you  were  the 
Times,  would  yoa  let  yourself  seem 
to  be  pressured?  Lii;le  word  of 
Siegel,  therefore,  in  the  Times.) 
When  rumor  got  out  that  the  pres- 
ent review  had  been  scheduled, 
someone  rang  Harper's  to  ask  if  it 
would  be  "fair."  I'm  sure  she  was 
told  something  tactful. 

"Fair"  is  a  word  favored  by  the 
Aesthetic  Realists,  a.k.a.  the  Embat- 
tled Disciples  of  Eli  Siegel  and,  in 
some   of   their   incarnations,  the 


Moonies  of  Poetry.  They  also  favor 
impersonal  constructions,  words  like 
"large"  and  "good,"  boiler  plate 
like  "having-to-do-with."  What  they 
push  isn't  poetry,  though  poetry  is 
part  of  it;  they  push  Aesthetic  Real- 
ism, the  banner  of  a  way  to  psychic 
wholeness  taught  by  Eli  Siegel  for 
forty  years.  They  will  testify  that  he 
changed  their  lives,  and  they  can- 
not get  over  it.  A  few  months  ago 
some  of  them  rushed  a  talk  show 
on  homosexuality  and  gave  Phil 
Donahue  a  hard  time.  (Are  you 

//!■,'/;  Kenner  teaches  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  has  recently  contributed 
to  A  Stirchamber  Query,  a  collection  of 
essays  on  James  Joyce,  published  by 
Methuen. 


whole  and  serene  if  you  stay  ob- 
sessed with  your  deliverance?  Don- 
ahue was  too  flustered  to  ask.) 

I  hang  in  here,  not  having  met  a 
single  one  of  them  nor  (regrettably) 
Siegel,  two  of  whose  poems  I  put 
into  a  teaching  anthology  as  long 
ago  as  1959.  Only  now,  on  the' 
jacket  of  Self  and  World  *  does  so 
much  as  a  photo  come  to  hand. 
What  Nancy  Starrels's  camera 
caught  seems  not  a  fanatic:  a  rotund 
gnome  rather,  eyebrows  arched  in 
delight.  He  might  be  the  shirtsleeved 
proprietor  of  a  little  business,  en- 
chanted to  discover  the  Golden  Sec- 
tion curled  up  like  a  phantom  pussy- 
cat amid  his  balance  sheets. 

As  early  as  age  twenty-two,  Siegel 
commanded  a  gift  no  less  authentic 
than  Emily  Dickinson's;  as  quirky 
too.  It  stayed  with  him  till  at  least 
middle  age. 

A  girl,  in  ancient  Greece 
Be  sure,  had  no  more  peace 
Than  one  in  Idaho. 
To  feel  and  yet  to  know 
Was  hard  in  Athens,  too. 
Vm  sure  confusion  grew 
In  Nika's  mind  as  she, 
While  wanting  to  be  free. 
Hoped  deeply  to  adore 
Someone;  and  so  no  more 
Be  wretched  and  alone. 

Fifteen  more  lines  pursue  a  grave 
entwining  of  Greece  with  Idaho 
dark  wind  with  dark  wind,  girl  with 
girl,  to  this  ending: 

All  this  in  Idaho, 
Where  grieving  girls  now  go 
In  mingled  love  and  fear. 
The  dark  that  was  is  here. 

Quintessential  Siegel,  1953,  and 
in  its  rhetoric  a  fine  nineteenth-cen- 
tur\'  poem  (observe  how  line  6  in- 
gratiates with  "I'm  sure,"  a  phrase 
no  post-modernist  would  have  in- 
dulged). 

Siegel's  prose,  come  to  think  of 
it,  rarely  mentions  anyone  later  than 
James  or  Baudelaire.  (His  James 
and  the  Children  is  the  best  discus- 
sion of  "The  Turn  of  the  Screw" 
we  have.)  He  did  say  that  he 
couldn't  see  Eliot  as  a  poet,  or 
Marianne  Moore,  or  yet  Pound, 
But  if  part  of  him  tarried  with  the 
shades  of  Lanier  and  Whitcomb 


*  Definition  Press,  $17.95. 
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•  Your  own  private  island  for  jusi  $6,000. 
'  A  stock  market  where  buying  is  "almost  like 
licking  up  IBM  in  '54". .  .and,  where  dividends 
)flen  reach  15  and  UO'^ol 

'  The  purest  of  all  currency  plays  and  how  it  can 
jve  you  enormous  leverage  (example:  a  $1,250 
irice  change  for  each  IC  change  in  the  Swiss 
ranc!). 

A  new  house,  plus  airstrip  and  car  on  1 ,000,000 
one  mUlion!)  acres,  including  15  miles  of  coastal 
rentage.  Cost:  $200,000. 

A  superstar  of  mutual  funds:  its  compound 


growth  in  annual  return  is  lbl%  since  '75. 

•  The  exciting  resource  group  that  many  feel  is  the 
1980's  equivalent  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  '70's. 

•  Ground  floor  opportunity  in  a  neglected  kind  of 
coin.  The  author  feels  a  boom  is  almost  certain. 

•  A  way  to  multiply  by  several  times  over  your  op- 
portunities to  catch  cyclical  investing  "bargains" 
...  a  way  to  get  added  "leverage"  without  borrow- 
ing. . .  how  to  get  two  and  sometimes  three  chances 
to  "catch  the  boat"  on  speculative  stock  booms. . . 
and  more! 


INVESTING 

WITHOUT 

BORDERS: 


ByA(*ianDay 


Mow!  Discover  the 
spectacular  riches  on  todays 
'last  frontier"  for  investors^ 

-the  exdtins  mvestment  world  beyond  U*S*  borders* 


If  you  like  exciting  investment  opportunities,  just 
ke  a  look  at  those  above.  Chances  are,  you've 
rely  seen  anything  like  them  —  and  no  wonder! 
ney're  scarce  as  hens'  teeth  in  the  over-regulated, 

er-iaxed,  inflation-sapped  U.S.  investment 
arkets,  where  the  ever-present  professionals  snap 
1  most  bargains  before  non-professional  investors 
en  hear  of  them. 

Not  so  outside  the  U.S.,  however,  where  oppor- 
nities  like  those  above  can  be  found.  It's  a 
bulous,  free-wheeling  "last  frontier"  for  today's 
I.  estor  —  and  now  you  have  the  chance  to  get  in  on 

Until  now,  this  hasn't  been  easy.  The  reason: 
erc's  been  little  good  guidance  on  the  subject.  But 
iw  the  international  investing  expert,  Adrian  Day, 
solved  that  problem  by  writing  a  remarkable 

Its  title  is  Investing  Without  Borders  —  and  it's 
e  three  books  in  one.  A  comprehensive  "how-to" 
anual  on  the  mechaiiics  of  foreign  investing.  A 
-ectory  of  brokers,  banks  and  other  sources.  .And 
.elective  guide  to  specific  investment  opportunities 
all  kinds.  Stocks,  Bonds,  Real  estate.  Com- 
Jdities.  Currencies.  And  more.  Such  as  .  .  . 

•  A  unique,  $35,000  investment  in  timberland 


and  exotic  trees.  Your  estimated  net  profit  in  6 
years:  $100,000. 

•  A  Costa  Rican  trading  company  that  handles 
accounts  on  a  discretionary  basis.  Average  gain  in 
each  of  the  company's  first  two  years:  an  incredible 
74.5%! 

•  Places  where  you  may  have  a  second  chance  to 
catch  the  boom  in  computer  stocks.  In  fast  foods.  In 
real  estate. 

•  A  stock  which  may  be  the  future  IBM  of  the 
Orient.  .Another  described  as  "one  of  the  best 
technology  plays  in  Japan."  6  fields  that  will  be  the 
wave  of  the  future  in  the  country  with  the  world's 
most  active  stock  exchange. 

We  tell  you  about  natural  resource  stocks. 
Listings  of  islands  for  sale.  Where  to  find  help  in 
starting  a  business  abroad.  Ways  to  get  outstanding 
yields.  Vital  rules  on  how  to  pick  winners,  avoid 
losers,  play  currencies  as  well  as  markets  against  one 
another.  And  so  much  more  we  can't  begin  to  tell 
you  here. 

See  for  yourself.  Send  just  $14.95  (tax-deductible) 
for  this  big  6 "  x  9 ",  320-page  book,  and  examine  it 
at  no  risk.  If  not  delighted,  send  it  back  in  30  days 
and  your  payment  will  be  refunded  in  full. 


enario  1.  You're  hit  with  a  huge  judgment  for  an 
indent  that  wasn't  your  fault.  Your  assets  are 
zed  and  you're  ruined. 

tnario  2.  You  face  a  high-risk  operation  before 
;  new,  lower  estate  tax  rates  take  effect.  It's  not 
tr,  but  your  heirs  could  lose  a  bundle  because  of 
s  bad  timing. 

enario  3.  The  big  spenders  come  back  to  power 
d  inflation  runs  wild.  You  decide  to  move  some 
sets  from  the  U.S.  —  but  too  late.  Exchange  con- 
ils  are  on! 

enario  4.  Scenario  3  never  happens.  Instead,  the 
S  has  a  credit  crisis  and  financial  collapse.  With 
overseas  hedges,  you're  all  but  wiped  out  for 
od. 


As  you  can  see  from  these  scenarios,  profits  are 
just  one  of  the  reasons  why  many  investors  are 
diversifying  assets  abroad.  The  second  big  reason: 
financial  security. 

You'll  learn  all  about  it  in  our  book.  What's 
allowed  and  what's  not  by  tax  and  reporting  laws  as 
far  as  keeping  your  affairs  private.  Penalties  for  not 
complying.  Compelling  reasons  flegal  ones)  for  hav- 
ing a  foreign  bank  account.  Swiss  and  other  secret 
bank  accounts. 

Nearby  off-shore  centers  with  secret  banking. 
How  to  legally  avoid  reporting  requirements. 
Highly-private  ways  to  take  money  out  of  the  U.S. 
Ways  to  get  it  back  in.  How  to  store  gold  abroad. 
And  more! 


\  Scenarios  for  Disaster  (What  can  happen 
vhen  your  assets  arent  "internationalized.") 


How  to  get  this  book  FREE 
by  trying  Personal  Finance 

Persona/  Finance  is  the  highly-regarded  (and 
largest-circulation)  newsletter  on  how  to  survive 
during  inflation  and  monetary  crises.  You  get 
information  and  advice  on  stocks,  bonds,  real 
estate,  diamonds,  gold  and  silver,  taxes  com- 
modities and  more.  If  you'd  like  to  try  Personal 
Finance,  here's  a  tempting  offer.  Check  the  box 
in  the  coupon  and  send  $70  for  a  1-year 
(24-issues)  subscription,  and  we'll  send  you  Jn- 
vesling  H'ilhoui  Borders  FREE.  If  not  pleased 
w  ith  Personal  Finance,  cancel  after  3  issues  and 
get  a  full  refund  for  all  unmailed  issues  upon  re- 
quest. You  may  keep  the  book  either  way. 


Alcxai>dria  Hou^  Book^ 

[j/ (yhj  901 TS  'Washington  Street 
l|jyj    Alexandria."\7ir0nia  22314 

_  I  enclose  $14.95.  Send  Investing  H  iihoui 
Borders  postpaid.  If  not  pleased,  I  mav  return  it 
in  30  days  for  fuU  refund.  NI21 

i  ]  I  enclose  $70  ( 10"?o  off  the  regular  rate)  for  a 
year  (24  issues)  of  Personal  Finance.  Send  In- 
vesting  Wiihoui  Borders  FREE.  If  not  pleased 
after  a  fair  trial  reading  of  3  issues  of  Personal 
Finance,  I  may  cancel  and  get  a  refund  for  all 
unmailed  issues.  I  keep  the  book  free  anyway. 

Charge  my  order  (minimum  order  $25): 

American  Express      MasterCard  ;  Visa 


Card  No. 
Signature 


-Exp.. 


Company . 
Address  


City 


-Zip_ 
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Riley,  another  part  was  heartily  at- 
tached to  Free  Verse.  No  contem- 
porary of  William  Cullen  Bryant's, 
who  drew  admonitions  from  a  Wa- 
terfowl winging  south,  would  have 
thought  to  write  that  "Worms  Go 
South  and  They  Fit  In." 

Worms  go  south, 

And  worms  go  south, 

And  do  they  move  though. 

Worms  are  like  locomotives. 

They  move,  go  south,  exist:  go 
south,  move,  exist,  do  some- 
thing. 

Worms  live  and  do  their  stuff, 
as  something  asks,  something 
makes  them. 

Worms  fit  in. 

They  fit  in,  and  everything  is 
nice,  and  that  takes  in  worms. 

Everything  is  nice  and  that  takes 
in  worms.* 

It's  as  hard  to  argue  with  any 
assertion  here  as  it  may  be  to  think 
all  of  it  worth  asserting.  When  that 
poem  was  published  in  1927  free 
verse  was  still  something  to  grin  at. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  under- 
standably grinned. 


EHiND  IT,  as  behind  most  of 
\  3  Siegel,  and  notably  the  1924 
I  '\  showpiece  "Hot  Afternoons 

*  ^  Have  Been  in  Montana,"  a 
poem  as  precocious  and  as  final  in 
its  way  as  "Prufrock,"  careful  eyes 
may  discern  the  Whitman  Catalogue- 
Poem,  though  with  a  crucial  differ- 
ence. Whereas  Walt  declaimed  how 
he  encompassed  multitudes,  Siegel 
iterates  that  the  space-time  world 
does  (also  that  pussycats  do).  Whit- 
man's lapses  are  into  windiness, 
Siegel's  into  whimsy.  Windiness 
bothers  people  less  because  the  rhet- 
oric of  self  has  learned  more  cam- 
ouflages. 

Thus  the  title.  Self  and  World,  of 
a  posthumous  prose  "Explanation 
of  Aesthetic  Realism,"  from  which 
we  (and  the  press)  can  at  last  learn 
what  the  press  has  been  Unfair  to. 
Not  that  we're  allowed  to  forget  the 
intensity  of  discipleship  that  pickets, 
flaunts   buttons,    and   testifies  in 

*  Both  poems  from  Hot  Afternoons 
Have  Been  in  Montana,  Definition  Press, 
1957;  I  find  less  to  interest  me  in  his  1968 
collection,  Hail,  American  Development. 


chorus.  At  the  book's  threshold  you 
bang  your  head  on  an  introductory 
note  by  Martha  Baird  Siegel,  who 
says  Self  and  World  is  "the  greatest 
book  ever  to  have  been  written.  If 
you  think  I  am  saying  greater  than 
the  Bible  or  Shakespeare — yes,  I 
am."  After  that,  you'll  not  be  blamed 
for  walking  warily. 

Relax,  Siegel  fairly  purrs  explicit 
good  sense.  "The  aim  of  mental 
therapy  is  to  have  men  like  reality." 
You  want  to  like  the  world,  he  says, 
and  like  all  of  it  (yes,  you  do).  And 
you  should.  Also  you  want  to  Uke 
yourself,  and  you  should.  But  an 
easy  way  to  like  yourself  is  to  shut 
out  the  world,  or  parts  of  it,  and 
cozy  up  to  yourself,  the  way  some 
people  do  when  they  go  to  bed, 
others  when  they  just  don't  want  to 
listen.  A  good  name  for  this  cozying 
is  Contempt,  and  it  can  be  using  up 
part  of  a  mind  that  seems  otherwise 
busy  and  participating. 

"Contempt  is  our  soothing  re- 
venge for  a  world  not  sufficiently 
interested,  as  we  see  it,  in  what  we 
are  hoping  for,"  and  it's  very  fulfill- 
ing till  you  start  coming  apart;  as 
you  will,  because  your  Unconscious 
won't  go  on  letting  you  enjoy  these 
little  triumphs  over  the  not-you. 
(Thus  if  bed  has  been  your  haven 
of  contempt,  your  unconscious  may 
start  plaguing  you  with  insomnia.) 

"We  can't  put  it  together,  it  is 
together"  (Stewart  Brand's  epigram, 
not  Siegel's).  Our  need  is  to  have 
everything  fit  into  the  wholeness 
that  simply  is,  and  from  which  we 
emerged:  mother  and  father,  yes, 
also  Montana,  baskets,  Galileo — 
worms,  for  that  matter:  just  the  way 
all  manner  of  things  coexist  in  a 
poem  or  a  symphony. 

Hence  "Aesthetic  Realism,"  since 
the  mind  of  the  poet,  as  T.  S.  Eliot 
remarked,  is  always  making  wholes 
out  of  disparate  experiences;  Eliot's 
examples  were  Spinoza,  the  sound 
of  the  typewriter,  the  smell  of  cook- 
in.  Art  shows  that  minds  can  unite 
opi  >isites,  so  if  you're  coming  apart 
don';  blame  unresolvable  conflict. 
Look  for  Contempt. 

It  rounds  like  a  string  of  plat- 
itudes.'  Regrettably.  It  is  what  re- 
mains after  summary  has  omitted, 
as  it  must,  the  presence  of  Eli  Siegel, 


patiently  spelling  things  out.  Sen- 
tence by  sentence  he  can  be  sweetly 
credible,  and  youll  not  miss  what 
he's  overlooking  till  you  come  up 
for  reflection. 

If  aesthetics  is  to  be  the  test,  it 
seems  fair  to  judge  aesthetically 
More  time  with  the  poems  may  sug- 
gest that  those  girls  in  Greece  and 
Idaho  are  wraiths.  It's  striking  that 
Siegel's  verse  has  hardly  any  people 
save  caricatures  like  his  LBJ  and 
paper  dolls  like  "Ralph  Isham"  ("A 
trim  cane  he  had.  .  .  .  My,  but  he 
was  courtly").  The  Hildas  and 
Selmas  and  Teds  whose  "stories 
illustrate  Self  and  World  are  like- 
wise flat,  though  their  costumes  are 
mostly  modern.  And  the  poet-ther- 
apist, when  he  took  up  his  pen,  dis- 
played no  ear  for  human  speech  a' 
all  ("Why,  dear,  every  young  man 
no  matter  how  nice,  can  forget  him- 
self now  and  then";  "In  the  besi 
Rumanian,  Margaret,  I'm  a  heel") 
So  ring,  in  his  ear,  the  voices  ol 
such  folk  as  he's  prescribing  for 
Who  are  they? 

Abstractions,  fabricated  human; 
behind  glass.  He  could  slip  in  anc 
out  of  unreality  without  knowing  it 
The  introductory  note  laments  wha 
his  isolation  may  have  cost  us:  "He 
thought,  for  example,  if  he  had  beer 
able  to  work  with  doctors,  he  coulc 
have  found  the  cause  of  cancer.' 
I'm  afraid  he  did  think  that. 

Yet  wisdom  glints  from  his  swee 
explicitness.  "No  self  can  truly  know 
itself  and  be  ashamed."  "The  fac 
that  we  need  the  world  does  no 
mean  that  we  are  not  free;  for  wher 
we  need  something  to  be  free,  the 
need  is  not  disabling."  "The  neu 
rotic  .  .  .  makes  a  loud  outcry  ove: 
losing  something  which  he  does  no 
wish  to  find." 


SIEGEL  lectured  to  most  cogen 
effect  on  literature.  I'd  lik( 
to  have  heard  him  on  Kafka 
whose  biography  by  Ronalc 
Hayman,*  the  first  full-scale  on( 
since  Max  Brod's  in  1937,  can  inter- 
sperse the  dreary  particulars  of  £ 
dreary  life  with  acute  observations: 
His  writing  was  the  one  area 
in  which  he  could  preserve  con- 


Oxford  University  Press,  $19.95. 
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trol,  just  as  a  man  sitting  at  an 

untidy  desk  in  an  untidy  study 
can  write  neatly  constructed  sen- 
tences in  neat  handwriting  laid 
out  neatly  on  the  page.  And 
while  disliking  himself,  he  could 
feci  less  hostile  towards  his  writ- 
ing because  he  generally  had  the 
impression  of  being  able  to  ex- 
clude himself  from  it. 

•'While  disliking  himself.  .  .  .":  Eli 
Siegel  would  have  pounced  on  that 
for  ten  heady  minutes. 

Kavka,  Hayman  tells  us,  is  the 
Czech  for  jackdaw.  By  adopting  this 
lame  in  response  to  imperial  decree, 
an  ancestor  about  1788  commenced 
"Franz  Kafka's  .  .  .  identification 
>vith  insect,  ape,  dog,  rodent":  hence 
3regor  Samsa's  huge  roach.  One 
hing  the  emperor  would  have  had 
n  mind  was  proper  surnames  to  key 
idy  files,  and  Franz  proved  an  ex- 
:eptionally  zealous  employee  of  the 
\Vorkers'  Accident  Insurance  Insti- 
ute  for  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia 
^  "combines  constant  interest  in  all 
nemoranda  with  very  great  zeal," 
.vrote  his  boss  in  1909). 

Devoted  slave  of  the  system  that 
lad  required  him  to  be  "Jackdaw," 
le  drafted  tidy  memoranda  about  a 
vorld  where  "all  the  beams  col- 
apse  ...  all  the  ladders  slip,  every- 
hing  they  carry  up  falls  down  and 
jverything  they  pass  down  they  fall 
)ver,"  while  "the  girls  in  the  china 
actories  .  .  .  keep  throwing  them- 
ielves  down  the  stairs  with  piles  of 
;rockery." 

That  too  was  work  he  could  ex- 
:lude  himself  from.  At  home  he  was 
jxacerbated  by  his  own  nerves,  "tor- 
nented  by  the  opening  and  shutting 
)f  doors,  the  slam  of  the  oven  door 
n  the  kitchen,  the  sound  of  ashes 
jeing  scraped  out  of  a  stove,  Valli's 
ihouted  enquiry  whether  Father's 
lat  has  been  brushed,  someone  else's 
,  ittempt ...  to  shush  her,  a  shouted 
•iposte,  the  unlatching  of  the  front 
'  loor,  its  slam  as  Father  went  out, 
'  he  singing  of  the  two  canaries," 
mtil  he  wanted  to  "crawl  like  a 
;nake  into  the  next  room,  and  beg 
.  .  for  quiet." 

Nerves,  illnesses,  furtive  amours, 
Mzarre  dreams,  lackluster  engage- 
nents  arranged,  prolonged,  and 
Jroken.  Years  of  pother  over  daily 


losing  what  he  had  no  wish  to  find: 
a  dispiriting  life,  pointless  to  read 
about  save  that  a  unique  writer  lived 
it.  What  to  make  of  thatl 

Walter  Benjamin  called  Kafka's 
stories  "parables  which  interpret  a 
doctrine  that  does  not  exist."  Hay- 
man's  dissent  relies  on  Freud:  the 
stories  interpret  Kafka's  life  with  his 
father,  an  opaque  bully  cut  out  to 
play  the  heavy  in  someone's  narra- 


tive, though  rather  Hayman's,  I'd 
venture,  than  Kafka's. 

Elsewhere  we  learn  about  the 
Yiddish  actors  Franz  saw  in  1911, 
when  he  was  twenty-eight,  and  Hay- 
man  might  have  done  more  with  his 
own  remarks  on  the  joy  their  make- 
shift theatrics  gave,  as  well  as  on 
the  catalytic  force  of  the  Talmud, 
which  encouraged  Kafka  to  "take 
ideas  literally  and  then  pursue  them 
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relentlessly."  Combine  that  logic 
with  an  endlessness  of  improvised 
scenes,  and  you  are  close  to  a  gen- 
erative principle  for  The  Trial, 
which  is  also  the  fantasy  of  an  in- 
surance clerk  dealing  rigorously  with 
his  world. 


OTHER  good  books  less 
haunting  than  The  Trial 
have  derived  from  an  au- 
thor's ability  to  see  human 
action  as  imperious  dealing  with  the 
world.  For  thirty-five  years  an  as- 
tute man  named  E.  J.  Applewhite 
has  gazed  with  good-humored  in- 
tentness  at  the  piled  stone  of  Wash- 
ingt'sn,  D.C.,  a  place  where  people 
are  tempted  to  make  "statements." 
In  Washington  Itself  *  Applewhite 
has  written  the  first  guide  not  only 
to  the  stones  but  to  what  the  stones 
say:  e.g.,  "dignity,"  something  Con- 
gress instructed  the  architect  to  say 
when  it  wrote  the  act  authorizing  the 
Supreme  Court  Building.  "The  result 
is  a  Roman  temple  whose  final  effect 
comes  perilously  close  to  being 
pompous — which  is  an  exaggeration 
of  dignity."  Of  the  pediment  motto, 
EQUAL  JUSTICE  UNDER  LAW,  Apple- 
white notes  that  "the  simple  word 
'Justice'  would  have  been  less  com- 
plicated." 

If  such  architecture  can  epitomize 
Contempt,  in  Eli  Siegel's  special 
sense,  it  can  also  be  diverting  if  you 
stay  good-humored.  Of  the  DAR 
insignia,  "a  spinning  wheel  of  thir- 
teen spokes  crossed  by  a  distaff 
holding  flax  in  its  cleft,"  our  author 
observes  that  no  wheel  with  an  odd 
number  oi  .spokes  would  long  sur- 
vive in  practical  use,  and  the  main 
entrance  hall  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress ("nothing  icss  than  gorgeous") 
he  happily  likens  lo  "the  interior  of 
a  Baked  Alaska  with  pistachio  and  j 
gold  meringue  executed  in  marble 
and  bronze." 

Though  no  guide  could  direct 
your  eye  more  exuberantly  (see  how 
"the  three  indigenous  plants  most 
important  to  the  American  economy 
— tobacco,  corn  and  cotton"  are 
worked  into  Corinthian  capitals  near 
the  Old  Senate  Chamber),  Wash- 


ington Itself  is  a  book  to  absorb 
readers  with  no  intention  of  going 
near  its  city.  The  guidebook  format 
is  Applewhite's  pretext  for  crisp 
meditations  about  behavior  in  a 
focus  of  power.  His  concern  is  for 
"what  goes  on  inside  the  building 
itself:  lobbying,  policing,  giving 
grants,  displaying  objects — a  setting 
for  work  or  prayer  or  homage  or 
escape." 

Buildings,  Applewhite  knows,  are 
always  metaphors,  to  shape  a  use 
largely  gestural.  The  only  money  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Building  "is  at 
the  employee's  credit  union  and 
petty  cash  for  the  cafeteria."  For 
"Economics  is  a  process  reinforced 
by  mythology  and  symbols,"  and 
mere  coins  are  tawdry  in  "the  very 
Valhalla  of  the  dollar,"  where  all 
that  happens  is  "the  invisible  func- 
tion of  making  policy."  The  front 
door,  so  grand  it  merits  a  long  sen- 
tence, was  permanently  closed  in 
November  1978  "for  budgetary  rea- 
sons." "You  may  enter  through  the 
back  door  on  C  Street,  but  be  pre- 
pared to  state  your  business  to  the 
security  guard." 


COMICALLY  dead  abstraction 
of  that  order  is  one  theme 
for  Wendell  Berry,  who  is 
poet,  farmer,  sage,  in  which- 
ever order  you  like.  Berry's  fore- 
word to  his  new  book  of  essays,  The 
Gift  of  Good  Land*  states  two  laws 
about  any  system  that  measures 
benefits  only  in  money:  (1)  "A 
farmer  is  worth  more  dead  than 
alive";  (2)  "Anything  diseased  is 
more  profitable  than  anything  that 
is  healthy."  (A  door  closed  is 
cheaper  than  a  door  open?) 

Ranging  from  Kentucky  to  Peru, 
he  describes  people  whose  way  of 
liking  the  world  while  liking  them- 
selves is  to  run  small  farms  from 
which  they,  yes,  feed  their  families 
and,  yes,  stay  solvent. 

Their  effort  goes  counter  to  eco- 
nomic law,  which  calls  for  the 
Economy  of  (large)  Scale  and  the 
Division  of  Labor:  in  a  word,  agri- 
business. But  such  law  pertains  sole- 
ly to  money,  and  does  not  know  how 


*  Knopf,  $15.50  and  $8.95. 
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to  measure  what  is  not  for  sale 
intangibles,  yes,  but  also  whatexe 
simply  bypasses  the  market, 
when  meat  animals  are  fed  on  th 
farm  where  the  feed  is  raised,  an 
where  the  feed  is  raised  to  be  fe 
to  the  animals  that  are  on  the  farm. 
Let  a  banker  quantify  that,  or  le 
the  Fed. 

"The  industrial  economy,"  sa\ 
Mr.  Berry,  "grows  and  thrives  b 
lengthening  and  complicating  the  es 
sential  connection  between  produce 
and  consumer."  Nearer  home,  it  en 
courages  poor  work  on  the  farn- 
"because  poor  work  can  be  easil 
priced."  It  lasts  only  a  short  time 
so  its  whole  life  is  readily  summed 
"Good  work,  which  in  fact  or  in 
fluence  endures  beyond  the  foresigh 
of  economists,  can  be  valued  bu 
not  priced,  because  its  worth  is  in 
calculable.  I  am  talking  about  th^ 
difference,  say,  between  a  wire  fenc^ 
and  a  stone  wall,  or  between  an; 
gasoline  engine  and  any  good  breei 
of  livestock." 

Here  it  is  our  teachers  of  poetr 
who  have  served  us  ill.  A  stone  wall 
we  have  been  taught,  is  firm,  good 
moral,  poetic,  but  notably  hari 
work,  and  obsolete.  Good  words  lik. 
"stone"  have  been  banished  to  "po 
etic"  obsolescence.  Wendell  Berr; 
would  have  us  reflect  that  a  win 
fence  must  soon  be  replaced  by  an 
other  wire  fence  ...  on  and  on,  tc 
the  great  profit  of  the  wiremaker 
Stone,  troublesome  to  lay,  is  lai( 
for  good. 

Writing  what  he  knows,  he  write 
prose  with  the  ring  of  stone.  "It  i 
hard  to  make  sense  of  somethin 
you  don't  enjoy,"  he  concludes  , 
chapter  on  horses.  "Farmers  win 
have  a  use  for  horses  and  use  then 
and  enjoy  using  them  are  makin; 
sense.  When  going  back  makes  sense 
you  are  going  ahead." 

The  style,  yes,  shows  the  man 
Style  unites  (as  Siegel  said)  oppo 
sites:  explicitness  with  speed,  con 
cision  with  clarity,  what  is  held  ii 
the  hand  with  a  sureness  in  the  grea 
world.  Wendell  Berry  has  been  callec 
"the  closest  we  have  to  a  moderi 
Thoreau."  I'll  raise  that.  He  sur- 
passes Thoreau,  who  wouldn't  hav( 
known  what  a  tractor  was  good  foi 
(read  the  book  and  learn  what).  C 
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friends  for  Now 

)y  Ann  Hulbert 

Fry  deepened  conversation,  Mr.  Carnegie. 


WHEN  the  midwestern 
farm  boy  Dale  Carne- 
gie suddenly  emerged 
as  an  expert  on  friend- 
hip  in  1937,  he  had  had  more  ex- 
)erience  with  animals  than  with 
people.  The  preface  to  his  pioneer- 
ng  book  How  to  Win  Friends  and 
nfluence  People,  which  has  sold 
nillions  of  copies  since  its  pubhca- 
ion  in  1937,  described  young  Dale's 
ipbringing  on  the  family  farm  in 
'/lissouri,  where  he  devoted  his  ear- 
y  mornings  to  feeding  Duroc-Jersey 
logs  and  his  evenings  to  milking 
:ovvs.  His  days  were  spent  in  the 
'ompany  of  his  dog,  Tippy,  and  on 
he  back  of  his  horse,  which  carried 
lim  miles  to  and  from  the  state 

iim  Hulbert  is  the  associate  literary  ed- 
tor  of  the  New  Republic. 


teachers'  college,  where  he  was  not 
a  social  success. 

This  background  left  its  indelicate 
imprint  on  his  book.  Human  nature, 
Carnegie  concluded,  was  animallike 
— part  porcupine,  part  peacock,  to 
judge  by  his  description.  "When 
dealing  with  people,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
creatures  of  logic,"  he  counseled. 
"We  are  dealing  with  creatures  of 
emotion,  creatures  bristling  with 
prejudices  and  motivated  by  pride 
and  vanity."  To  such  antisocial  an- 
imals, friendship  is  utterly  unnatural 
(prickles  and  plumes  get  in  the  way 
of  intimacy),  entirely  a  product  of 
will.  Carnegie  set  out  to  train  his 
intractable  breed,  starting  with  this 
basic  command:  "Say  to  yourself 
over  and  over,  'My  popularity,  my 


happiness,  and  my  income  depend 
to  no  small  extent  on  my  skill  in 
dealing  with  people." 

Friendship  has  been  an  elusive 
subject  throughout  history,  a  fre- 
quent theme  in  imaginative  literature 
but  one  scarcely  explored  in  nonfic- 
tion.  Thoreau  proclaimed  friendship 
"the  secret  of  the  universe,"  and 
noted,  "I  can  remember  only  two  or 
three  essays  on  the  subject  in  lit- 
erature." For  decades,  Carnegie's 
guide  to  making  friends  had  the 
"how-to"  market  pretty  much  to  it- 
self (though  it  has  had  challengers 
in  the  how-to-influence-people  rack- 
et for  a  long  time). 

Just  lately,  however,  there  has 
been  a  spate  of  new  books  on  the 
art,  or  science,  of  making  friends. 
Dorothy  Carnegie,  Dale's  widow, 
has  joined  in  with  a  revised  "1980's 
edition"  of  her  husband's  classic.  It 
looks  like  friendship  may  be  the  hu- 
man relationship  in  vogue  this  dec- 
ade. But  the  1980s  crop  of  books, 
however,  sees  friendship  very  differ- 
ently from  the  Carnegie  classic. 

While  Carnegie  portrayed  friend- 
ship as  a  practical  tool  in  a  society 
obsessed  with  upward  mobility,  the 
new  "experts"  present  friendship 
primarily  as  a  source  of  comfort  in 
a  culture  preoccupied  with  personal 
security  and  mental  stability.  (Even 
Mrs.  Carnegie's  update  amends  the 
stakes  in  friendship  skills  from  "my 
popularity,  my  happiness,  and  my 
income"  to  "my  popularity,  my  hap- 
piness, and  sense  of  worth.")  The 
original  Carnegie  and  the  modern 
friendship  books  confirm  that  Aris- 
totle's classic  definitions  of  the  two 
common  kinds  of  friendship  need  no 
updating:  one  is  based  on  utility, 
Carnegie's  concern;  the  other  on 
pleasure,  this  decade's  focus. 

Despite  their  more  spiritual  aspira- 
tions and  their  endorsement  of  nat- 
uralness and  goodwill,  the  current 
experts  on  friendship  still  advocate 
studious,  self-conscious  strategies 
for  forming  alliances.  Carnegie's 
ploys  for  those  craving  recognition 
and  appreciation  have  been  sup- 
planted by  advice  for  those  with  a 
new  selfish  craving — for  self-fulfill- 
ment. The  contemporary  purvey- 
ors offer  friendships  that  are  hardly 
less  manipulative  than  Carnegie's, 
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though  they  claim  moral  superiority 
and  higher  sensibility.  Reading  their 
books,  as  well  as  Carnegie's,  one 
might  well  ask  what  kind  of  society 
requires  step-by-step  instruction  for  | 
making  friends.  What  value  can  ! 
friendship  have  if  it  is  not  an  intui- 
tive process  relatively  free  from  arti-  j 
fice?  Perhaps,  as  historian  Christo-  | 
pher  Lasch  has  observed,  the  public  ' 
and  private  realms  of  contemporarv' 
life,  our  public  poses  and  private 
selves,  have  become  so  indistinguish- 
able that  sincerity  and  intimacy  can- 
not readilv  be  found  in  either. 


THE    Carnegie    method  for 
making    friends    amounts  j 
to  animal-training  tactics.*  j 
Carnegie    tells    of    being  i 
'  trained  by  his  dog,  Tippy,  who  I 
taught  him  the  basic  manipulative  ' 
technique  of  dispensing  apprecia- 
tion: 

You  never  read  a  book  on  ps^•- 
chology.  Tippy.  You  didn't  need 
to.  You  knew  by  some  divine 
instinct  that  you  can  make  more 
friends  in  two  months  by  becom- 
ing genuinely  interested  in  other 
people  than  you  can  in  two  years 
by  trying  to  get  other  people  in- 
terested in  you. 

\Vhai"s  more,  '"behind  this  show  of 
affection  on  his  part,"  Carnegie  mar- 
vels, "there  are  no  ulterior  motives: 
he  doesn't  want  to  sell  you  any  real 
estate,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  marr\- 
you."  Humans,  however,  bereft  of 
the  canine  instinct  for  appreciating 
others  and  possessed  instead  by  a 
"craving  to  be  appreciated."  need 
exhaustive   drilling   in  Carnegie's 
three   "Fundamental  Techniques." 
These  are:   "don't  criticize  ...  or  ; 
complain";  "give  honest  and  sin-  [ 
cere  appreciation";  and  "arouse  in  j 
the  other  person  an  eager  want."  i 
The  result.  Carnegie  claims,  will  be 
appreciation  in  return,  plus  real-es- 
tate sales,  marriage  proposals,  or  i 
satisfaction  of  .vhatever  other  ulte-  ' 
rior  motive  lurks  behind  the  chum- 
my show.  Merely  smile,  make  '  e- 
quent  use  of  the  other  person's  n.. 

*  How  to  H  i';;  Friends  (2nd  Infiuen. 
People,  revised  edition,  by  Dale  Camegit 
and  Dorothy  Carnegie,  Simon  &  Schuster, 
$12.95. 


("the  sweetest  and  most  important 
sound  in  any  language"),  and  obey 
those  three  tips,  which  multiply  in 
successive  chapters  into  Carnegie's 
six  ways  of  making  people  like  vou. 
nine  ways  of  changing  people,  and — 
count  'em — twelve  ways  of  winning 
people  to  your  way  of  thinking.  Fol- 
low these  rules,  and  you're  reborn 
a  hail-fellow-well-met,  guaranteed 
to  get  ahead. 

Carnegie  is  convinced  that  sin- 
cerity is  as  easily  willed  as  a  ready 
smile  and  a  memory'  for  names.  He's 
wrong,  of  course,  but  in  the  original 
edition  it  doesn't  matter  most  of  the 
time.  After  all.  Carnegie's  brand  of 
pseudosincere.  hearty  friendliness 
suits  the  professional  life  of  the 
salesman  whom  he  had  foremost  in  i 
mind  in  1937,  and  is  similarly  use- 
ful in  other  lines  of  work.  I 

But  the  insincerity  that  often 
works  in  professionaJ  and  public 
places  is  rarely  appropriate  in  per- 
sonal, intimate  relations.  .A.s  an  af- 
terthought, in  the  1937  edition, 
Carnegie  extended  his  manipulative 
techniques  to  "Rules  for  Making 
Your  Home  Life  Happier."  The 
hollow  niceties  he  prescribed  for 
husbands  and  wives  to  exchange 
were  creepy.  That  chapter  has  been 
dropped  from  the  revised  book  (Car- 
negie's portraits  of  wives  as  house- 
bound clothes  horses  and  their  hus- 
bands as  patronizing  breadwinners 
won't  do  these  days). 

Instead,  the  entire  1980s  edition 
offers  instruction  about  intimate 
friendships  as  well  as  casual  social 
and  business  associations;  remem- 
ber, the  new  edition  is  concerned 
with  increasing  readers'  total  "sense 
of  worth,"  not  merely  their  "in- 
come," so  Dorothy  Carnegie  has 
tinkered  with  some  of  the  innumer- 
able chatty  examples  that  illustrate 
the  rules.  She  has  duly  changed  "the 
other  fellow"  to  "the  other  person" 
and  set  female  bank  employees  side  j 
by  side  with  lumber  salesmen.  (The  j 
numerous  animal  examples  conve-  j 
niently  require  no  such  updating.)  I 
More  significant,  she  has  also  elim- 
inated tales  about  "really  big  men" 
and  the  achievements  they  have 
credited  to  calculated  chumminess 
and  replaced  them  with  familial, 
personal  anecdotes — about  fathers  , 


coaxing  their  sons  to  go  to  kin 
dergarten  and  mothers  coping  with 
teenage  daughters.  Rather  than 
lending  a  cozy  and  contemporary 
tone,  however,  this  exercise  of  Car- 
negie ploys  in  pri\ate  life  is  only 
slightly  less  creepy  now  than  in  the 
original  chapter. 


STILL,  as  Mrs.  Carnegie  chirps 
in  her  preface,  "the  brash, 
breezy  Carnegie  style  is  in- 
tact," and  How  to  Win 
Friends  and  Influence  People 
mains  cheerfully  and  anachronisti- 
cally  uncontaminated  by  anxiety 
about  crises  of  culture  and  self.  Mrs. 
Carnegie  is  confident  that  friendship 
will  be  a  favorite  theme  in  this  dec- 
ade. To  judge  from  the  publishers 
lists  so  far,  her  sense  is  shared  by 
others  more  au  courant,  and  anx- 
ious, than  she.  The  array  of  new  ti- 
tles covers  most  of  the  conceivable 
angles  on  the  relationship.  The  Chal- 
lenge of  Friendship:  Helping  Your 
Child  Become  a  Frie/uP  is  comple- 
mented by  The  Age  Factor:  Love, 
Sex  and  Friendship  in  Age-Differenl 
Relationships.-  Straight  Women, 
Gay  Met\^  has  yet  to  find  its  com- 
panion on  the  market,  but  Friends 
as  Family*  is  matched  by  many 
books  about  family  as  friends  (es-J 
pecially  mothers  and  daughters). 
Two  general  treatments  of  the  sub- 
ject stand  out:  Friendship:  How  to 
Give  It,  How  to  Get  It.  by  Dr.  Joel 
D.  Block."'  which  sold  out  a  hard- 
cover printing  after  the  author  ap- 
peared on  the  "Donahue"  show;  and 
The  Art  of  Friendship,  by  Christine 
Leefeldt  and  Ernest  Callenbach.^ 

These  books  aim  to  be  sensitive 
and  searching,  not  brash  and  breezy, 
and  their  (meager)  substance  differs 
from  Carnegie's  as  well.  Empathet- 
ic  therapists  rather  than  enterprising 
salesmen,  the  authors  focus  on  inti- 
mate friendships  and  tune  out  the 
public  world.  Rather  than  list  rules 
for  ways  to  act  sociable  in  the  rat 
race  of  work  life,  as  Carnegie  did, 


1  By  Shirley  Gould.  Dutton,  Si 6.95. 
-  By  Jack  LaPatra.  M.  Evans.  S9.95. 

By  John  Malone.  Dial.  S8.95. 
-i  By  Karen  Lindsey.  Beacon.  S  14.50. 
^  Macmillan.  Si 0.95;  paper,  $4.95. 
G  Pantheon,  $8.95. 
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these  new  books  aim  to  suggest  ways 
[0  he  friendly  in  leisured  private  life. 
"Friendship  is  an  untapped  natural 
resource,"  Block  writes: 

Particularly  during  the  difficult 
limes  of  recent  years — high  un- 
employment and  inflation,  a  loss 
of  faith  in  government  and  a 
general  disenchantment  with  tra- 
ditional values — friends  can  of- 
fer comjort  and  support;  they 
are  the  threads  keeping  us  con- 
nected to  the  world. 

Californians  Callenbach  and  Lee- 
eldt  strike  a  mellower  note,  de- 
scribing friendship  as  an  exciting, 
enriching,  back-to-nature  adventure 
—"a  precious  and  touching  human 
■apacity,  and  doubly  valuable  in  a 
<ociety  which  operates  as  if  every- 
hing  has  a  price."  And  they'll  show 
,ou  how  to  get  it  for  only  $8.95. 

Both  books  would  have  their 
eaders  believe  that  the  self-devel- 
opment craze  that  has  helped  cause 
our  personal,  disconnected  society" 
an  also  promote  the  friendships 
hat  will  connect  us  again.  Block  and 
Tallenbach  and  Leefeldt  agree  that 
leaking  out  of  stifling  stereotypes 
md  loosening  commitments — the 
.tandard  exercises  prescribed  for 
iiscovering  and  fulfilling  that  true 
md  total  self — will  usher  in  a  new 
igc  of  deeper,  more  various,  more 
ewarding  friendships  than  our  role- 
iQund  predecessors  ever  imagined. 


ADVICE  about  finding,  mak- 
ing, and  keeping  such  amor- 
phous friendships  is  much 
harder  to  dispense  than 
vere  Carnegie's  tips  about  cultivat- 
ng  profitable  pals.  And  compared 
vlth  the  vapid,  "supportive"  sug- 
gestions these  authors  offer,  Carne- 
ue's  emphatic  rules  come  to  seem 
efreshing  reminders  of  a  more 
\holesome  time,  when  goals  were 
:learer  and  simpler.  "Deepened  con- 
ersation,"  rather  than  the  polished 
■ales  pitch,  is  now  the  way  to  win 
riends.  The  1980s  experts  concur 
hat  women,  long  maligned  as  com- 
)etitive  cats  unfit  to  be  friends,  are 
ar  better  at  sharing  their  thoughts 
ind  feelings  than  men;  males,  ac- 
ording  to  the  authors'  findings,  tend 
0  be  reticent  rivals,  not  noble  com- 


rades as  myth  has  it.  But  what  both 
books  in  fact  demonstrate  on  page 
after  page  is  that  no  one  is  any  good 
at  this  "empathetic  communication." 
Carnegie's  anecdotes  at  least  had 
lively  characters  and  plots,  even 
corny  jokes;  the  vacuous  examples 
that  fill  these  two  books  manage  to 
make  friendship  sound,  above  all, 
boring  and  embarrassing. 

For  instance,  the  authors  of  The 
Art  of  Friendship  go  out  of  their 
way  to  praise  men  for  adopting  the 
"brotherhood  handshake."  First, 
they  minutely  describe  this  "longer, 
fuller  grasp  of  each  other's  hands 
from  an  angle  that  requires  stand- 
ing closer  than  the  traditional  hand- 
shake does."  Then  they  grandly 
interpret:  "We  believe  that  it  sym- 
bolizes a  broad  and  deeply  felt  male 
need  for  more  intimate  and  mean- 
ingful ways  of  expressing  their  feel- 
ings and  friendship  to  members  of 
their  own  sex."  Women  improve  on 
such  silent  gropes  toward  communi- 
cation with  eloquent  gestures  like 
this: 

May  was  unable  to  tell  her  new 
friends  Brenda  and  Stan  how 
much  their  friendship  v,>as  com- 
ing to  mean  to  her.  Very  late 
one  night  she  phoned  them  and 
said:  '"Scuse  me.  I'm  down  here 
at  the  laundromat  and  really 
drunk,  watching  my  clothes  spin 
round  and  round,  and  I  just  had 
to  call  and  tell  you  what  neat 
people  I  think  you  are." 

Allegedly  "deeply  touched,"  and 
probably  deeply  asleep,  Brenda  and 
Stan  must  have  missed  the  pathos  of 
this  impromptu  tribute.  Pathos  lurks 
everywhere  in  these  books,  which 
expose  insecure  soul  after  insecure 
soul  flailing  about  for  some  approx- 
imation of  friendship. 

If  the  advice  Carnegie  and  his 
successors  offer  about  how  to  "win" 
and  "get"  their  supposedly  useful 
and  desirable  friendships  is  inade- 
quate, their  tips  on  how  to  keep  such 
friends  are  hopeless.  Since  our  needs 
and  desires  are  notoriously  fickle, 
friendships  based  on  them  are  bound 
to  be  fickle  as  well  (as  Aristotle 
warned).  That  is  good  news,  of 
course,  tor  the  how-to-get-friends- 
and-keep-them  literary  industry, 
since  it  means  that  books  will  con- 


tinually be  bought.  (Back  when  his 
was  the  only  one,  Carnegie  frugally 
urged  constant  rereadings  of  his 
text.)  The  advice  the  manuals  dis- 
pense will  never  afford  lasting  relief 
from  loneliness,  but  it  can  always 
bring  a  glimmer  of  hope.  That's  be- 
cause it  presumes  that  friendship  is 
a  matter  of  conscious,  deliberate 
choice,  which  means  that  anyone, 
guidebook  in  hand,  can  learn  it — 
the  old-fashioned  way,  rule  by  rule, 
or  the  newfangled  way  through  deep- 
ened communication  skills,  role-re- 
versal exercises,  and  other  therapeu- 
tic games — and  be  on  the  way  to 
social  success  or  personal  security 
and  happiness. 


THESE  popular  experts  are 
surely  right  that  friendship 
is  more  subject  to  willful 
choice  than  the  other  basic 
relationships  in  our  lives.  After  all, 
we're  born,  or  sexually  inclined,  or 
legally  compelled  into  our  families, 
our  romantic  ties,  and  our  civic 
roles.  Yet,  paradoxically,  friendship 
is  also  more  elusive,  further  from 
our  control,  than  those  other  rela- 
tionships whose  contours  have  been 
charted  by  social  and  psychological 
conventions.  The  genesis  of  friend- 
ship is  often  mysterious  (instigated 
by  nothing  so  unmistakably  stirring 
as  sexual  attraction,  for  example), 
its  course  follows  few  formalities 
(no  dates,  no  betrothals),  and  its 
future  is  always  open  to  question. 
"My  friends  have  come  to  me  un- 
sought," Emerson  marveled.  Mon- 
taigne remarked  on  an  "inexplicable 
and  fatal  power"  at  work  in  the  best 
friendships.  It  is  that  power — not 
the  conscious,  malleable  will  en- 
shrined by  popular  psychologists 
and  therapists — that  makes  possible 
sincerity  rather  than  insinuation; 
empathy  rather  than  conviviality; 
sympathy  rather  than  solicitude; 
conversation  rather  than  communi- 
cation; commitment  rather  than  ca- 
sual association.  Thoreau  shared 
this  one  unteachable  secret  about 
friendship.  "It  is  a  drama  in  which 
the  parties  have  no  part  to  act,"  he 
wrote.  "They  who  are  Friends  do 
not  do  what  they  think  they  must, 
but  what  they  must."  □ 
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by  Frances  Taliaferro 
Followers  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 


The  Mosquito  Coast,  by  Paul  The- 
roux.  Houghton  Mifflin.  374  pages, 
$13.95. 

T  TIMES  of  existential  dis- 

Agust,  the  soul  yearns  for 
what  is  orderly  and  proper. 
This  morning's  unmade  bed 
and  burnt  toast  are  only  the  homely 
signs  of  a  larger  chaos:  the  graffiti 
and  the  ordure,  the  scum  on  the 
river  and  the  trash  on  the  sidewalk 
answer  to  the  feckless  winds  and  the 
slovenly  weather.  The  times  are 
cacophonous.  One  longs  for  some 
wholesome  harmony:  a  tidy  garden, 
a  quiet  street,  shelves  of  fresh 
folded  linen. 

In  such  a  mood,  there  is  a  curious 
pleasure  in  reading  desert-island 
novels.  It's  not  only  the  escape  to 

Frances  Taliaferro  teaches  at  The  Brear- 
ley  School. 


another  world;  that  can  just  as  easily 
be  accomplished  with  a  dip  into 
Proust  or  Lady  Murasaki.  The 
trouble  is,  visiting  another  literary 
civilization  requires  one  to  master 
the  complexity  of  its  society,  learn 
the  etiquette,  become  a  member. 
And  when  one  is  feeling  repelled 
by  the  perversity  of  one's  own  sur- 
roundings, something  a  good  deal 
simpler  may  be  called  for. 

Robinson  Crusoe  (1719)  is  a 
novel  of  the  most  healing  simplicity. 
As  often  befalls  books  that  are 
w  idely  known  to  be  classics,  it  is 
widely  unread:  by  children,  who 
find  it  too  slow-moving,  and  by 
ad  'ts,  who  dismiss  it  as  a  children's 
boc  .  Both  miss  the  point.  On  the 
nob;  St  and  most  adult  level.  Robin- 
son Crusoe  concerns  the  workings 
of  divine  Providence  to  grant  salva- 
tion, but  in  the  most  satisfyingly 


childish  way  it  celebrates  the  plea  | 
sures  of  a  secret  and  exclusive  king 
dom  organized  exactly  as  its  rule 
wants  it. 

His  survival  secure,  Crusoe  ha: 
years  in  which  to  gratify  his  orderly 
temperament.  "I  had  everything  sc 
ready  at  my  hand,  that  it  was  a  grea 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  all  my  good; 
in  such  order,  and  especially  to  fine 
my  stock  of  all  necessaries  so  great.' 
Robinson  Crusoe  has  been  describee 
as  an  allegory  of  economic  man;  le 
no  reader  forget  that  the  first  mean 
ing  of  economy  is  household  man 
agement,  and  Crusoe  is  the  firs 
hero  of  good  housekeeping. 

Crusoe  muses  that  "By  statins 
and  squaring  everything  by  reason 
and  by  making  the  most  rationa 
judgment  of  things,  every  man  ma} 
be  in  time  master  of  every  mechanic 
art."  The  world  was  not  created  fo 
our  comfort,  but  with  a  few  tool; 
and  persistent  common  sense  Crusot 
organizes  hesitant  Nature  and  get; 
it  working  his  way.  The  tidy  pfan 
tations,  the  sturdy  winter  and  sum 
mer  dwellings  and  the  country 
"bower,"  the  comely  storehouses 
and  certain  supplies  of  bread,  meat 
fruit,  and  drink  all  attest  with  cheer  , 
ful  serenity  to  Crusoe's  good  man  j 
agement;  his  homemade  umbrella  v.: 
the  emblem  of  his  ingenious  com 
fort.  When  at  last  he  returns  tc 
"civilization,"  how  anticlimacticalh 
scattered  and  messy  it  seems. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  b\ 
Johann  R.  Wyss  and  his  son  Johanr 
D.,  first  published  in  1812,  read; 
like  a  preposterous  parody  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe.  Crusoe  was  ship- 
wrecked on  a  seemly  Caribbeai 
island  where  goats  and  parrots  pro 
vided  conservative  local  color.  Tht 
Swiss  Family,  cast  away  somewher( 
near  Australia,  become  the  master; 
of  an  island  whose  indigenous  faunr 
include  flamingoes,  lynxes,  penguins 
buffaloes,  kangaroos,  monkeys,  stur- 
geon, bears,  antelopes,  ostriches 
walruses,  elephants,  hippopotami 
and  angora  rabbits.  The  abundanct 
is  almost  laughable. 

The  Swiss  Family  are  not  so  mucl 
managers  as  consumers.  From  the 
wreck  they  salvage  enough  of  life's 
amenities  to  stock  an  Alpine  chalet 
The  island  obligingly  offers  then 
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j  everything  they  need:  delightedly 
:  they  stumble  on  flax  and  vanilla 
beans,  asbestos  and  turpentine.  The 
father,  a  pedagogue  and  a  prig, 
j  makes  no  mechanical  discoveries  in 
!  the  manner  of  Crusoe;  this  improb- 
able householder  always  "remem- 
i  bers  reading  somewhere"'  how  to 
I  make  a  felt  hat  of  angora  combings 
or  how  to  trap  ortolans.  A  likely 
i  story!  Trigger-happy  young  Fritz, 
most  himself  when  he  is  shooting  a 
flamingo  or  a  kangaroo,  is  eventually 
rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  a 
pearl-rich  oyster  bed.  At  their  feast 
of  suckling  pig.  guava  fritters,  and 
seaweed  jelly,  the  father  gloats  that 
"We  might  have  been  banqueting 
I  in  Zurich."  Indeed,  this  desert  island 
I  might  just  as  well  be  one  of  those 
j  ports  where  shopping  for  duty-free 
I  wonders  becomes  a  sacred  obliga- 
!  tion  and  a  way  of  life, 
j     Robinson  Crusoe,  who  has  doubts 
'  and  fears,  is  a  far  more  endearing 
character  than  any  member  of  the 
smug  Swiss  Family.   Both  settle- 
1  ments,  however,  proceed  on  the 
!  wholesome  assumption  that  it  is  our 
God-given  business  to  cultivate  our 
garden;  indeed,  each  tidy  kingdom 
is  a  kind  of  paradise  whose  creator 
I  finds  it  very  good.  Irony  flourishes 
!,  too.  It  is  hard  to  read  these  novels 
I  and  not  question  "civilization,"  for 
i  in  each  one  the  island,  at  first  a 
'j  place  of  durance  and  exile,  becomes 
a  truly  civil  refuge. 


CIVILIZATION  is  most  savagely 
questioned  in  Paul  The- 
roux's  novel  The  Mosquito 
Coast.  Theroux  m.ay  or  may 
not  have  intended  any  kinship,  but 
inevitably  this  book  will  be  com- 
pared to  its  desert-island  cousins. 
Unlike  them,  it  is  clearly  a  novel 
for  adults:  not  a  hymn  to  tidy  per- 
fectibility but  a  taie  of  apocalypse 
and  godless  ruin,  a  masterly  inven- 
tion on  the  theme  of  civilization  and 
■  its  discontents. 

Its  central  figure  is  rational  man 
gone  cranky:  an  inventor  named 
'^Allie  Fox  who  lives  in  Massachu- 
'Setts  and  cannot  stand  "the  awful- 
iiness  of  America — how  it  got  turned 
'into  a  dope-taking,  door-locking, 
liulcerated  danger  zone  of  rabid  scav- 


engers and  criminal  millionaires  and 
moral  sneaks."  Whatever  happened 
to  the  patriot's  dream  and  the  Yan- 
kee virtues'^  The  degenerate  Amer- 
ica of  Allie's  invective  is  suffering 
"national  brain  damage"  and  chron- 
ic gridlock.  The  fruited  plain  has 
been  processed  into  Froot  Loops. 
The  shopping  malls  are  full  of  "fake 
frontiersmen  with  their  chuck  wag- 
ons full  of  Twinkles  and  Wonder- 
bread  and  aerosol  cheese  spread." 
The  airwaves  hum  with  "Nipponese 
video-crapola." 

Allie,  the  incarnation  of  Yankee 
ingenuity,  is  fond  of  calling  himself 
"the  last  man" — the  only  survivor 
of  an  earlier  purity.  He  likes  the  idea 
of  starting  afresh  "in  an  empty  place 
with  nothing  but  his  brains  and 
his  toolbox."  The  empty  place  he 
chooses,  his  hopeful  alternative  to 
debauched  Massachusetts,  is  a  par- 
ticularly God-forsaken  stretch  of 
Honduras:  Mosquitia,  the  Mosquito 
Coast.  There  Allie  arrives  by  ba- 
nana boat  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  to  put  behind  him  the  land 
of  Twinkles  and  aerosol  cheese  and 
be  king  of  his  Stone  Age  country. 


It  won't  be  the  Stone  Age  for 
long,  of  course.  Allie  quickly  sub- 
dues the  jungle  and  establishes  a 
few  immediate  comforts:  plumbing, 
a  mosquito-proof  gazebo,  a  Burpee 
garden.  In  no  time  Jeronimo,  the 
little  settlement,  is  a  place  of  pro- 
ductive order.  Allie  is  contemptuous 
of  people  who  live  "like  monkeys," 
taking  what  Nature  gives  them  and 
making  no  imaginative  use  of  it. 
"What's  a  savage?  .  .  .  It's  someone 
who  doesn't  bother  to  look  around 
and  see  that  he  can  change  the 
world." 

No  wonder  he  sees  his  trim 
little  clearing  as  "a  superior  civiliza- 
tion," a  masterpiece  of  "appropriate 
technology." 

The  children,  meanwhile,  long 
for  both  the  lives  Allie  despises: 
the  Twinkle  life,  you  might  call  it, 
and  the  monkey  life.  Fed  up  with 
their  father's  tiresome  ingenuity, 
they  make  their  own  camp:  a  secret 
clearing  in  the  jungle  where  they 
can  goof  off,  eat  unimaginative  ba- 
nanas and  avocados,  and  play 
school,  church,  store,  telephone — 
all  the  corrupt  institutions  Allie  has 


''Clare  always  wanted  the  best  and 
usually  got  it.  She  even  got  the 
best  biographer -SHANA  ALEXANDER 

This  century's  true  Renaissance  woman — editor,  actress,  playwright, 
foreign  correspondent,  Congresswoman,  Ambassador  and  wife  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  America — portrayed  by  long-time  friend 
and  writer  Wilfrid  Sheed. 

"A  work  of  art. ..a  full  portrait  of  one  of  the 
truly  remarkable  women  of  the  century... 
Sheed  on  Clare  Luce  is  a  juxtaposition 
insanelv  felicitous." 

—WILLIAM  R  BUCKLEY,  JR 

"Superb. ..sensitive,  resourceful,  rich  in 
imagery,  ingeniously  expiatory  and  forgi\ 
ing,  and  consistently  amusing.  It  is  also 
affectionate  without  being  cloving." 
—JOHN  KENNETH  GALBRAITH, 
— Saturday  Review 

Clare  Boothe 
— Luce 
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forbidden.  They  call  their  counter- 
civilization  "the  Acre." 

Allie's  constant  obsession  has 
been  to  manufacture  ice  on  the 
Mosquito  Coast.  Ice!  Ice  is  "the 
beginning  of  perfection  in  an  im- 
perfect world,"  Allie  says.  It  pre- 
serves, it  heals,  it  freshens.  "It's 
free.  It's  even  pretty.  It's  civiliza- 
tion." "Fat  Boy,"  the  enormous 
coohng  plant  he  builds  at  Jeronimo, 
is  sensible  and  miraculous.  Fat  Boy 
produces  ice  in  the  jungle — not  the 
cubes  whose  Coca-Cola  tinkling 
Allie  disdains  but  ice  in  mounds 
and  bergs,  ice  the  emblem  of  Allie's 
unconquerable  mind,  ice  that  God 
might  have  produced  for  the  jungle, 
too,  if  He  had  been  a  more  per- 
sistent inventor. 

From  such  thoughts  it  is  only  a 
short  step  to  hubris.  Now  God  be- 
comes Allie's  target.  He  challenges 
the  Creator,  the  Inventor  who  "had 
a  great  idea  in  making  the  world, 
but  He  started  it  and  moved  on  be- 
fore He  got  it  working  properly." 
Allie  will  finish  the  job  and  trans- 
form the  jungle  with  ice.  He  is  as 
zealous  a  missionary  as  any  of  his 
enemies,  the  "goofballs  who  ooze 
scripture"  in  Mosquitia,  but  alas,  his 
zeal  is  miscalculated  and  just  a  bit 
corrupt.  Allie  the  creator  has  set  in 
motion  the  mechanism  of  his  de- 
struction. 

When  Fat  Boy  explodes,  poison- 


ing the  river  and  reducing  Jeronimo 
to  stunning  ruin,  "the  last  man" 
escapes  with  his  family.  Of  course 
he  sees  himself  as  a  new  Adam, 
bent  on  building  another  appro- 
priate civilization,  but  the  next  set- 
tlement is  scrawny  and  unyielding 
compared  with  orderly  Jeronimo. 
Trapped  in  a  coastal  swamp,  the 
family  degenerates  into  peevishness. 
The  thunder  roars  and  all  around 
them  the  lagoon  comes  "creepily 
alive"  as  creatures  begin  to  emerge 
from  their  eggs:  tortoises,  iguanas, 
alligators.  It  rains  with  indescribable 
savagery.  Chaos  is  come  again:  this 
is  the  new  Flood  in  which  all  the 
visible  world  is  drowned.  His  tight 
little  house  floating  like  a  barge,  an 
Ark,  Allie  is  a  crazed  Noah,  mad 
with  hatred  for  the  corrupt  America 
whose  imagined  cataclysm  lies  down- 
stream. 

Mosquitia  has  become  a  night- 
mare coast  and  there  is  no  asylum 
upriver;  there,  at  the  heart  of  dark- 
ness, the  scripture-oozing  mission- 
aries are  drinking  Kool-Aid  and 
watching  video  cassettes  of  the  Mup- 
pets.  Nor  is  there  any  question  of 
rescue,  the  eventual  option  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  and  the  Swiss  Family 
Robinson.  Allie's  "fragile  and  tem- 
porary civilization"  shattered,  his 
harmony  gone  to  cacophony,  he  is 
a  madman  whose  death  is  his  last 
terrible  invention. 


PAUL  THEROUX  provokes  odd 
questions  about  what  it  is 
to  be  civilized.  Is  orderly 
management  enough?  After 
the  chaos  and  degradation  of  the 
horrendous  river,  Allie's  teenage  son 
Charlie  dreams  of  salvation:  choc- 
olate fudge  cake  and  cold  milk;  the 
clean,  well-lighted  refrigerator  in 
Massachusetts,  with  its  tidy  shelves 
of  cheese,  grape  jelly,  a  pie,  a  pitch- 
er of  fresh  orange  juice.  Is  man  no 
more  than  this,  a  poor,  bare,  forked 
animal  who  sidles  up  to  his  West- 
inghouse  for  a  healing  draught  of 
Tropicana?  Allie  Fox,  cranky,  in- 
temperate, even  deranged,  knew  that 
at  the  heart  of  civilization  there  is 
more  to  life  than  mere  good  house- 
keeping. 

The  Mosquito  Coast  is  a  briUiant 
novel,  far  funnier,  more  poetic,  and 
more  intricate  than  this  one-sided 
summary  suggests.  It  is  monopolized 
by  Allie  Fox.  who  is  one  of  the  most 
vivid  figures  of  recent  fiction,  but  it 
also  belongs  to  fourteen-year-old 
Charlie,  and  it  works  well  as  a  novel 
of  father  and  son.  There  is  great 
satiric  energy  in  the  set  pieces  that 
show  us  migrant  workers  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  seedy  Honduran 
port,  or  the  missionaries  in  their 
consumer's  paradise  upriver.  And 
there  is,  of  course,  the  magnetic  pull 
of  Allie's  intentions:  he  is  the  lone 
hero,  grandly  misunderstood,  and 
we're  rooting  for  him. 

Among  Paul  Theroux's  works  of 
fiction,  the  natural  partner  of  The 
Mosquito  Coast  is  The  Family  Ar- 
senal (1976),  another  disquieting 
novel  of  a  civilization  corrupted. 
Here  the  apocalypse  is  urban  and 
good  housekeeping's  days  are  num- 
bered. The  family  of  the  title  is  a 
makeshift  arrangement  of  terrorists 
and  their  groupies,  vowed  to  dis- 
order; the  center  cannot  hold  and 
the  Swiss  Family  Robinson  has  gone 
sour. 

Those  who  know  Paul  Theroux 
only  as  a  travel  writer  must  read, 
these  two  novels  and  acknowledge 
his  power  over  fiction.  He  shares 
with  many  other  contemporary  nov- 
ehsts  the  subject  of  the  unweeded 
garden  possessed  by  what  is  rank 
and  gross,  but  few  have  realized  it 
with  such  breadth  and  brilliance.  □ 


Neofii^ihie  Literav}  Anecdote  No.  2 


by  John  Morressy 


Byron,  the  Shelleys,  and  Dr.  Polidori  were  playing  poker  one  evening  in 
Byron's  villa  near  Geneva.  Shelley  was  losing  heavily,  and  trying  to  recoup  his 
losses  by  wild  and  very  obvious  bluffing.  At  one  point,  holding  a  pair  of 
threes,  he  tried  to  bluff  his  wife,  Mary,  who  held  a  full  house  (aces  and  queens). 

Dr.  Polidori  threw  down  his  hand  (a  low  straight)  and  said  irritably, 
"You  just  can't  be  realistic,  can  you,  Percy?" 
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)y  Erich  Eichman 
kief  reviews. 


ounding  the  Territory,  by  Laurel 
joldman.  Knopf.  S13.50. 

"W  e  don't  see  things  as  they  are, 
.e  see  them  as  we  are."  The  words 
re  Anais  Nin"s;  they  stand  in  front 
f  this  novel,  Goldman's  first,  as 
ell  they  should.  The  "seeing"  here 
,  far  from  normal,  but  the  pictures 

offers  up  are  no  less  real.  That's 
le  point.  "Last  time  we  were  in 
ere  together."  the  novel  begins, 
Jesus  Rivera  decided  I  was  Jesse 
ames."  "Here"  is  a  psychiatric  ward, 
esiis  Rivera  an  occasional  guest: 
I"  is  Jay  Davidson,  a  disturbed 
oung  man  by  one  reckoning.  (Jesse 
ames.  obviously,  by  another;  it 
epends  on  how  you  look  at  things.) 

Jay  is  relentlessly  watchful,  in- 
iscriminately  keen:  he  "spies"  on 
veryone;  he  sees  evervthing.  His 
roblem — acute  and  quintessentially 
lodern — is  that  he  can't  make  sense 
f  what  he  sees:  he  can't  find  a  prin- 
iple  by  which  to  confer  meaning, 
md  when  that  isn't  enough  to 
ireaten  despair,  his  memory  and 
usy  subconsrious  unloose  a  few 
onfusing  scenes  of  their  own. 
Someday."  Jay  thinks,  "it  w411  pay 
ff.  Everything  will  fall  into  its 
roper  place,  and  I  will,  at  last, 
nderstand."  It  doesn't. 

Goldman  has  not  just  created  an- 
ther alienated  hero.  There  is  pathos 
)  Jay's  storv'  and  there  are  many 

onderful  moments  of  black  hu- 
lor.  especially  when  Jay  moves  in 
le  world  outside  the  ward  ("Try 
5  hard  as  you  can."  goes  his  doc- 
)r's  benediction,  "and  avoid  com- 


plications"), pulled  down  by  anomie, 
stirred  by  a  vague  idea  of  love, 
threatened  by  overwhelming  bore- 
dom, and  visited  at  the  oddest  times 
by  every  kind  of  aberration  neurosis 
can  find  expression  in.  He  sleeps  too 
much,  he  eats  too  much,  and  he  can't 
stop  talking  in  pop  cUche.  "What 
can  you  do  for  us?"  a  job  inter- 
viewer asks.  Jay:  "I  can  hoist  a  jack, 
I  can  lay  a  track,  I  can  pick  and 
shovel  too.  Lord  Lord  .  .  ."  He 
doesn't  get  the  job. 

If  there's  a  lesson  in  this  novel 
it's  for  those  who  pretend  to  see 
things  aright  (as  "they  are"),  be- 
cause, of  course,  they  don't.  The 
novel's  world  of  bourgeois  normality 
has  problems  of  its  own,  of  which 
Jay  is  acutely  aware:  his  alcoholic 
father's,  for  instance.  Goldman,  for 
her  part,  attends  to  the  novelist's 
"normal"  world:  a  few  of  her  vi- 
gnettes read  like  parodies  of  novels 
whose  characters  know  steadily  what 
they  are  about  and  walk  in  straight 
lines.  Jay's  applying  to  a  publishing 
house  even  off'ers  her  a  chance  to 
parody  the  Brief  Review. 

Souls  and  Bodies,  by  David  Lodge. 
Morrow.  SI 2.50. 

Lodge  begins  his  novel  by  moving 
through  the  minds  of  nine  rather 
ordinary  Catholic  college  students 
attending  weekday  Mass.  It's  Lon- 
don, 1952.  and  they  are  as  young 
people  will  be  in  such  circum- 
stances: distracted,  naively  intent, 
bored,  sex-possessed.  The  point  is 
that  they  are  there  early  on  a  cold 


Februar>'  morning  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  worship.  Why?  Because  it's 
good  for  their  souls,  of  course.  "Up 
there  was  Heaven;  down  there  was 
Hell.  The  name  of  the  game  was 
Salvation,  the  object  to  get  to 
Heaven  and  avoid  Hell."  Concise 
and  sufficient;  something  to  live 
by.  (What  wouldn't  Jay  give  for 
that?) 

These  are  indeed  people  grooved 
to  run  along  straight  lines,  toward 
marriage,  children,  the  great  semi- 
professional  middle  class.  And  so 
they  do  run,  in  a  way.  But,  being 
unremarkable,  they  neatly  register 
too — in  often  ridiculous  ways — the 
effects  of  a  social  revolution  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  Sex,  in  particular,  is 
troublesomely  much  on  their  minds. 
"At  some  point  in  the  nineteen  six- 
ties," though.  "Hell  disappears."  On 
the  whole,  it's  quite  a  relief.  For 
one  thing  it  makes  answering  life's 
Big  Question —  how  far  can  you  go? 
— a  lot  easier.  (The  answer  is:  as 
far  as  you  want. ) 

Unfortunately,  as  Hell  disappears, 
so  does  a  "whole  system  of  religious 
authority  and  obedience,"  and  that 
creates  any  number  of  problems  for 
Lodge's  characters  (now  grown), 
sometimes  not  so  funny.  ("I  did  say 
this  wasn't  a  comic  novel,  exactly," 
he  interrupts  after  one  especially 
tragic  scene.)  The  biggest  problem 
is  this:  their  hard-won  freedom  and 
the  hedonism  that  urged  it  into 
being  are  bound  to  call  everv'thing 
into  question:  "the  relation  between 
authority  and  conscience,  between 
the  religious  and  lay  vocations,  be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit."  And  when 
they  do,  the  ridiculously  precise 
questions  the  Church  used  to  ask 
— about  the  Proper  Purpose  of  Sex 
and  the  Proper  Means  of  Contra- 
ception— begin  to  look  a  lot  more 
profound,  being  moot.  There's  no 
going  back,  though,  is  there? 

Lodge  never  lets  his  own  deft 
homilies  on  the  seriousness  of  all 
this  obscure  its  comedy:  the  "open" 
masses,  the  "modern"  exegesis  (did 
the  Resurrection  really  happen?), 
the  silly  self-discoveries,  the  liber- 
ated rhetoric,  the  half-hearted  adul- 
teries and  sexual  fumblings,  the 
desperate  assault  on  taboo.  "Where 
does  it  end?"  asks  Polly,  erotically 
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sated  but  somehow  unsatisfied.  "It 
ends  with  old  age,"  her  husband 
answers.  "'Impotence.  Death.  But  I 
don't  intend  to  give  in  undl  I  abso- 
lutely have  to."  ' 

Death  is  indeed  the  somber  host 
to  all  this  farce:  as  Lodge  points 
out,  it's  the  overwhelming  question 
to  which  sex  has  no  answer.  (The 
Church  used  to.)  "'In  matters  of 
behef,"  Lodge  observes,  "it  is  a  I 
nice  question  how  far  you  can  go  . . .  ! 
without   throwing   out   something  j 
vital."  But  he  doesn't  leave  us  there 
(thank  God):  Polly's  son.  of  all 
people,  meets  a  young  woman  at 
Oxford  (that  puts  him  about  where 
his  mother  was  when  we  came 
in)  smd — guess  what? — she  converts 
him  to  Catholicism.  More  surprise:  i 
"the  two  yoimg  people  are  quite 
traditionally  and  chastely  engaged." 

A  Private  Life,  by  Cynthia  Propper 
Seton.  Norton.  SI 0.95. 

Faimy  Foote  is  that  most  tragic  of  ' 
all  modem  ficdonal  characters,  an  ' 
aspiring  magazine  joumahst.  "You 
know  what  I  am?"  she  asks.  "Shal- 
low. I  mean  really  shallow."  Her  i 
roommate  shares  a  thought:  "In  a  ' 
narcissistic  culture  to  be  shallow  is, 
actually,  to  adapt."  In  fact,  Fanny 
isn't  shallow,  but  she  is  self-depre- 
cating (could  you  tell?)  and  occa- 
sionally depressed,  "not  seriously, 
clinically   depressed  but  tmpleas- 
antly  grounded,  in  part  by  her  low 
wages,  but  also  by  the  failure  of 
freedom  to  bring  extravagant  re- 
turns, or  even  point  the  way."  If 
that  sounds  like  one  of  Lodge's 
themes,  it  is;  Seton  treats  it  with  a 
wit  and  subdety  all  her  own. 

Fanny  goes  to  France  to  write  a 
story  about  Carrie  Foote,  her  aunt, 
who  has  been  living  (cbastely)  with 
a  large  and  notorious  woman  of 
ambiguous  se.xual  inclinations:  Lu- 
tecie  Tavemier.  "You  don't  look 
like  your  father."  Lutecie  says  upon 
seeing  her.  "And  you  don't  look  like 
your  mother  I"  And:  "I  want  you  to 
meet  otir  dear  devoted  friend  Bene- 
dict Jones.  He's  just  stopped  for  the 
night.  He's  fallen  off  a  donkey  and 
lost  his  tooth.  He  tripped  on  his 
own  legs.  They  were  too  long.  We're 
having  whisk\'." 

In  Lutecie 's  day,  "There  was  an 


art  of  imconventional  li\ing  and  she 
was  widely  admired  as  a  mistress  of 
it."  But  now,  she  complains,  "there 
wasn't  a  nuance  left.  The  ver\'  word 
sex  had  lost  its  raciness."  Carrie, 
on  the  other  hand,  broke  with  her 
family  and  left  America  out  of  a 
scruple  that  seems  oddly  quaint  to- 
day (he  was  married).  "Fifteen 
years  ago  divorce  was  shocking." 
she  explains,  "love  affairs  were 
shocking."  Fifteen  years  ago,  too, 
one  knew  "that  the  structure  of 
ethical  assumptions  was  buckling, 
and  one  cenainly  had  reason  to 
wonder  what  would  be  left  in  the 
course  of  time.  But  there  was  no 
course  of  time.  It  sank  like  a  stone." 

But  it  didn't,  if  Fanny  is  any  mea- 
sure. She  hasn't  led  a  life  of  Emer- 
sonian chastity  ,  but  neither  has  she 
pushed  away  doubts  about  what  aU 
this  freedom  means:  that's  why  she's 
"unpleasantly  grounded"  (and  she's 
not  even  Catholic).  WTien  she  does 
meet  what  her  aunt  would  call  a 
"worthwhile  love" — picture  John 
Ruskin  with  a  sense  of  humor — her 
intentions  are  nicely  restrained,  and 
so  are  his.  There's  nothing  in  any  of 
it  to  offend  Emerson,  except  some 
irony:  "The  boots,  the  skirt,  her 
hair — she  looked  like  Lara  in  Dr. 
Zhivago,  a  measure  of  his  romantic 
love,  or  yet  another  example  of  the 
pervasive  influence  of  the  motion- 
picture  indtistry  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury." He  intends  to  start  a  school: 
"No  study  hall,  no  vandalism,  no 
drugs,  no  cars,  no  Second  Chance . . . 
no  jeans."  And  "no  new  criticism, 
no  semiotics,  no  deconstruction."  "It 
must  take  a  fantastic  amount  of 
courage,'^  she  responds,  "to  say  no 
jeans,  no  semiotics,  and  mean  it." 
And  there's  more  to  courage  than 
that:  Guess  what  they  agree  to  put 
off  imtil  aixer  the  wedding? 

Group  Portrait,  by  Nicholas  Del- 
banco.  Morrow.  SI  1.50. 

In  1900  Joseph  Conrad,  Stephen 
Crane.  Ford  Madox  Ford.  Henry- 
James,  and  H.  G.  Wells  were  neigh- 
bors, two  hours  by  train  from  Lon- 
don, in  Kent  and  East  Sussex.  Del- 
banco's  portrait  of  them  there — 
pulled  together  from  letters,  sketches, 
memoirs,  biographies — is  modest 
and  appreciative,  composed  in  just 


proportions.  He  pairs  James  witi 
Wells.  Ford  with  Conrad;  Cran 
stands  slighdy  apart,  as  he  shouU 

A  "group"  comprising  such  j 
enjoys  no  easy  definition:  none  wa 
native  to  the  place  (three  arriv; 
there  from  other  countries  altoseih. 
er) ;  they  shared  no  hterary  doctrlae 
or  st\ie:  in  temperament  and  tale 
they  differed  greatly.  Even  so.  p: 
pinquity  afforded  them  a  "sense  o 
shared  endeavor"  and  allowed  fa 
an  exchange  of  brilliant  talk, 
sharing  of  subjects  that  hang  in  th 
air."  Out  of  it  all  came  literaroxt 
some  of  it  greaL  some  of  it.  lik 
Ford's,  wrrongly  neglected  todav. 

The  play  of  "t>pes"  here  is  worth; 
of  a  novel  (which  may  be  whv  me— 
oirs  of  the  time,  especially  Ford'i 
are  unreUable).  Wells  compare 
James  to  a  "painful  hippopotanu 
resolved  at  any  cost . .  .  upon  pick 
Lng  up  a  pea  which  has  got  into 
comer  of  its  den."  (HJ  to  HG:  " 
find  you  perv  erse  and  I  find  vou.  oi 
a  whole  side,  unconscious.")  In  hi 
collaborations  with  Conrad,  For; 
proves  to  be  more  helpful  (supply 
ing  plot  nearly  always,  a  whc: 
chapter  at  least  once)  than  his  ce. 
tractors  make  out.  He's  even  modes 
on  one  occasion.  Crane  appear 
swatting  flies  ""with  the  bead-sid 
of  his  gtm"  and  one  night,  after 
poker  game,  leading  a  group  o 
"unshaven  friends''  to  Rye.  first  t« 
its  Mermaid  Tavern,  then  to  James" 
house.  (They  don't  get  in.) 

Beneath  the  play  of  surfaces, 
course,  hes  a  steady  seriousnes. 
about  the  intention  and  purposes  o 
literature,  and  about  its  craft:  that' 
what  invites  the  collaboration,  stir 
the  debate.  These  are  writers  whos. 
life's  work  is  grounded  in  the  ide. 
that  there  is  a  hterary  standard 
worth  defending,  an  intellectual  pas 
worth  preserving.  Moreover,  the 
are  men  "of  the  actual  world,"  sqj 
arated  by  design  from  the  acadenr 
and  from  the  tony  Uterarv"  coterie 
of  the  times.  This  puts  them  sou 
distance  from  many  novelists  of  to 
day,  and  from  their  preoccupation 
with  the  "world  within  the  word,' 
with  the  "discrete"  nature  of  thing! 
(Only  disconnect.)  It  is  among 
many  %irtues  of  Delbanco's  bool 
th2t  he  is  imeasv  about  this. 
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International  Travel  Study,  Dept.  C 
San  Jose  State  University 
Washington  Square 
San  Jose,  CA  95192 
(408)  277-3781 


Free  coupons!  Excellent  guide  to  side 
trips,  factory  outlets,  sports,  outside 
World's  Fair.  Limited  supply.  Rush  $6: 
Lipscomb,  Burge  Rd.,  Naples,  N.C.  28760. 

Visiting  Central  Italy?  The  Red  Cat  pro- 
vides maps,  routes,  what  and  where  to 
see,  eat,  buy.  Send  questions  with  $15 
check  to  Robert  DeCraaf,  Casella  Pos- 
tale  6271,  Rome  00195,  Italy. 

VACATIONS 

Bicycle  Vermont  in  comfort— weekends, 
week,  longer.  Economical  vacations.  Coun- 
try inns;  great  food.  Friendly  companions; 
support  vehicle.  Bicycle  rentals.  Beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  trips  for  adults, 
families.  May-October.  Our  eleventh  year! 
Free  color  brochure:  Vermont  Bicycle  Tour- 
ing, R.D.  3H-4,  Bristol,  Vt.  05443.  (802) 
453-4811. 

Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies. 
Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
and  many  more  activities.  For  information 
and  brochure  write  The  Hawlcy  Mountain 
Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 

Adirondack  lodges  on  Upper  Saranac  Lake. 
Available  for  two  weeks  or  a  month,  July 
through  September.  Everything  provided 
for  comfortable  living  in  the  quiet  woods. 
$650-$  1,700  for  two  weeks.  Please  write 
Bartlett  Carry  Club,  Route  1,  Tupper 
Lake,  N.Y. 

Swiss  "no-pak"  holidays.  Relax  and  enjoy 
the  world's  most  beautiful  country  at  your 
own  pace.  Daily  independent  departures. 
Lazy  Man  Tours,  180  So.  Lake  Ave., 
#335H,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91101. 

RETIREMENT  LIVING 

To  develop  a  housing  or  life-care  facility 
for  senior  citizens  in  your  community,  con- 
tact National  Church  Residences,  1760  Zol- 
linger Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43221.  We 
have  a  solid  twenty-year  track  record. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acrel 
Homesites,  farming,  vacationing,  investment 
opportunities.  "Government  Land  Buyer's 
Guide"  plus  nationwide  listing  $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  19107-HP,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  REAL  ESTATE 

RESIDENTIAL   COMMERCIAL  OR  LAND 

NO  BROKERAGE  COMMISSION 

The  Owners'  Exchange,  Inc. 
List  or  Search  by  Phone 
>>    D  C  Area  (202)362-4344 
^      Nationwide  800-368-5665 
Tha  Computer  Listmg  Service  for  Property  Owners 

Sky-high  tax  shelter  .  .  .  Internationally  rec- 
ognized institution  offering  deeds  to  the 
stars  for  only  $10  (tax  deductible).  $1  for 
details.  DMR  Enterprises,  7  Milford  Lane, 
Melville,  N.Y.  11747. 

MERCHANDISE 

Pure  cotton  drawstring  pants,  tops,  shorts, 
skirts,  jackets.  Carefully  crafted  by  our 
cottage  industry  in  a  lovely  array  of  colors. 
Free   catalogue,    swatches.    Deva,  HC-1, 

Burkittsville,  Md.  21718.  

Adirondack  Museum.  Write  for  our  free 
booklet  listing  books,  prints  suitable  for 
framing,  and  color  slides  of  paintings  and 
exhibits.  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  N.Y.  12812. 
Bookcases— handsome,  solid  wood  knock- 
down construction.  Brochure  350.  Crafty 
Shelves,  253  Harris,  Providence,  R.I.  02909. 
Wonderful  Wrap-arounds.  Jumpsuits,  pants, 
7-in-l  skirts.  Community  Cottage  Industry 
handcrafting  comfortable  wrap  clothing  in 
simple  yet  unusual  style.  Free  brochure. 
Wrap-Arounds,  Rte.  3,  Box  1-H,  Flayd, 

Va.  24091.  

Three  giant  natural  sand  dollars,  legend, 
kit,  $3.95.  Box  151,  Sopchoppy,  Fla.  32358. 
Crossword  greeting  cards  friends  love  solv- 
ing! Thematic!  Authentic!  Six  popular  oc- 
casions: $3.  Presse  DeRoo,  2040  Valen- 
tines Road,  Westbury,  N.Y.  11590. 
FASHION 

Neckties  narrowed  to  3"  (or  your  choice). 
Send  $12.50  for  every  three  ties.  Slim  Ties 
Company,  Dept.  T,  44  Monterey,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94131. 

GOURMET 
Fancy  spices,  herbs  and  seasonings.  From 
spice  professionals.  SASE  for  price  bro- 
chure.  Spicense,  Box  356  H,  Sandusky, 

Ohio  44870.  

Six-week  muffin  batter:  store  in  refrigera- 
tor, bake  fresh  every  morning  in  toaster 
oven!  $2,  SASE.  Faul,  POB  676,  Bluelake, 

Calif.  95525.  

Delicious  low-cal  pie  and  cake  recipes  $3. 
Dolores,  POB  3000-613-d,  Camarillo,  Calif. 
9.3011-1100. 

Beef  lamb  marinade,  gourmet's  delight. 
SASE  $3.  POB  3548,  Salinas,  Calif.  93901. 
Mongolian  barbecue  sauce  recipe.  Has 
Genghis  Khan  flair.  $2.  Mongolian,  Box 
71,  Lawrence,  Kan.  66044. 
50  fabulous  hors  d'oeuvres.  Easy,  elegant. 
Send  $5  to  M.  Stein,  POB  39166,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20016. 

Six  natural  bread  recipes,  $3,  SASE. 
Gaines,  5D  College  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  N.Y. 
12901. 
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8  Nova  Scotia  fish  recipes.  Traditional 
gourmet  meals  from  land  of  salt  breezes 
and  fogbound  coasts.  S3.50.  FOB  3191, 
Halifax  South,  Halifa.x,  X.S.  B3J  3H5. 
Beyond  the  taco.  6  spicy  homemade  Mex- 
ican recipes  for  those  ready  for  more.  S3, 
SASE.  W.G.M.,  FOB  2493,  Durango,  Colo. 

81301.  

Leam  healthful  holistic  cooking  fewer 
calories.  Freserves  nutrition,  simplifies 
food  preparation.  Send  S3  to  Genevie, 
Rte.  1,  Bo.x  630,  TrJedo.  O-e.  97391. 

 RECORDS  AND  TAPES  

Records— tapes!  Discounts  to  73%.  All  la- 
bels; no  purchase  obligations;  newsletter; 
discoxmt  dividend  certificates.  100%  guar- 
antees. Free  details.  Discount  Music  Club, 
650  Main  St.,  F.O.  Bo.x  2000,  Dept.  30- 

0382,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801.  

 LITERARY  INTEREST  

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low-cost  pa- 
perbacks or  hardcovers.  250  copies  up. 
Free  catjJogue  and  price  list:  Adams  Press, 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111. 

60602.  

Book  publishing— manuscripts,  inquiries  in- 
vited. All  subjects.  Free  authors'  guide. 
Write  Dorrance  &  Company,  Dept.  F, 
Cricket    Terrace    Center,    Ardmore,  Pa. 

19003.  

Publishing  with  a  "vanity"  publisher?  Wait! 
We  place  books  with  "regular"  publishers 
on  a  subsidy  basis.  Wordsworth  Agency, 
Gamerville,  N.Y.  10923. 
Thirteenth  Annual  Squaw  Valley  Commu- 
nity of  Writers  August  workshops  for 
screen,  prose,  poetr>-.  FOB  2352,  Olympic 

Valley,  Calif.  95730.  

26  cash  awards!  June,  December!  South- 
em  California  Poet's  Pen  contest!  Rules, 
SASE:  FOB  85152,  MB  187,  San  Diego, 

Calif.  92138.  

 PUBLICATIONS  

Jesus  fictional!  Positive  proof  Flavius  Jo- 
sephus  created  Jesus,  authored  Gospels. 
Booklet,  S3.  Vector,  Box  6215-H,  Belle- 
vue.  Wash.  98007. 

Disarmament  is  the  most  important  prob- 
lem facing  humanity  today.  The  quality  of 
life— in  fact  life  itself— hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. For  a  complimentary  booklet  DLsar- 
mament  in  Attitude  and  Action,  write 
World  Goodwill,  Dept.  H,  866  United 
Nations   Plaza    #566,    New   York,  N.Y. 

10017-1888.  

BOOKS 

Bookfinding  librarians  search  worldwide 
titles  or  subjects  pli's  150,000  indexed 
stock.  PAB,  2917  E.  Atlantic,  Atlantic  City, 

N.J.  08401.  (609)  344-1943.  

Good  used  books— wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  bu;  r.^ularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  so  sciences,  liter- 
ature, miscellaneous  sub  Send  dollar 
for  hsting  of  20,000  title;  ;  prices.  Edi- 
tions.  Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.  2412. 
Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Ma  an,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  Ar;°rican  or 

British,  $1.  

Publishers'  overstocks,  bargain  book  2.000 
titles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalog:  Har  r>on's, 
98-52  Clapboard,  Danbury,  Conn.  3810. 


Veni,  vidi,  non  vici.  Search  for  truth,  se- 
rious and  humorous,  discussing:  law,  med- 
icine, arts,  etc.  Send  S3  to:  A.  S.andole, 
1619  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

Free  search  for  the  out-of-print  book 
you've  been  \\anting.  Any  author,  any 
title.  No  obligation.  Frederick  W.  Arm- 
strong-Bookseller, 319  N.  Mcllhaney,  Ste- 
phenville,  Tex.  76401. 

How  to  save  money  during  hard  times. 
Booklet  of  ten  tips-S3.95.  LRF-02,  FOB 
2752,  Columbus,  Miss.  39701. 

Jerzy   Kosinski:   Literary   Alarmclock  by 

Professor  B\Ton  L.  Sherwin— the  first  com- 
prehensive study  of  Kosinski's  life  and 
work.  New  insights  for  Kosinski's  veteran 
readers;  a  valuable  introduction  for  the 
uninitiated.  Order  from:  Cabala  Press, 
2421  W.  Pratt,  Suite  810D,  Chicago,  111. 
6C645.  Enclose  S5.95.  Illinois  residents  add 

6^^  sales  tax  (S5.99).  

Make  up  your  mind!  Having  trouble  de- 
ciding? Make  good,  effective  decisions 
every  time!  Simple  method.  S3.  Concepts, 
179  Cascade  (HM-4),  Indian  Head  Park, 

111.  60525.  

Today  s  "poetry  "  lacks  beauty,  feeling,  and 
eloquence.  For  poetry  that  has  these 
qualities  and  more,  get  The  Ember  in  the 
Mind  by  an  unusual  new  poet.  Send  S4.50 
plus  75c  postage  and  handling  to  Sunfish 
Books,  937  Brockman,  Clute,  Tex.  77531. 
STAMPS 

Penfriends.  For  information,  wTite:  Papvrus, 
2233H  Wisconsin.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
Packets  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  stamps. 
Send  SASE  for  price  list  and  free  stamps. 
No  approvals  sent.  T.A.  Brewton,  Box  297, 
Lometa,  Tex.  76853. 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
Earn  hundreds  weekly  mailing  circulars! 
No  obligation  limits.  Free  details.  Chica- 
go Division,  Box  464ABK,  Woodstock,  111. 

60098.  

Mail  order  opportunity!  Start  profitable 
home  business  without  experience  or  cap- 
ital. Information  free.  Mail  Order  Asso- 
ciates, Dept.  468,  Mont\ale,  N.J.  07645. 

Home  Import  Mail  Order  Business.  Start 
without  capital.  Free  Report.  Mellinger, 
Dept.    R1024,    Woodland    Hills,  Cahf. 

91367.  

 HEALTH  &  BEAUTY  

Don't  stop  smoking.  Don't  even  try  till  you 
know  the  facts.  We've  researched  twelve 
surefire  ways  to  quit.  Details  free.  Write 
Smoke  Report,  National  Research  Group, 
614-B  Riverv-iew\  Capitola.  Calif.  95010. 
Acne  scars- don't  let  them  ruin  your  looks. 
S3.  Dolores,  FOB  3000-613-c,  Camarillo, 
Calif.  93011-1100. 

0\  ERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Overseas    opportunities    .    .    .  $20,000- 
$60,000+.  Free  information!  Employment 
International,  Box  29217-HP,  Indianapohs, 

Ind.  46229.  

Austraha— New  Zealand!  All  occupations. 
Big  pay.  Transportation.  Listings  $2.  Free 
information  68  countries.  Austco,  Box 
772-H,  Cypress,  Calif.  90630. 


Australia  wants  you!  Jobs!  Big  pay!  r^i 
transportation!  Newest  handbook— S2.  Ai 
tralian  International,  Box  19I07-H 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Saudi  .\rabia— overseas!  Current  emplt 
ment  guide.  \'ital  information  on  60  coi 
panics.  Send  S15  to:  AJK-HP,  Box  323' 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

J-E-E-P-S,   C-A-R-S    from  S35!-700,0 

items!— government  surplus— most  comp: 
hensi\  e  director>-  available  tells  how,  wh< 
to  buy— your  area— S3— moneyback  guars 
tee— "Surplus  Information  Services,"  B 
3070-R3,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  93105. 

PROFESSION.AL  SERVICES  ~ 

Writing  ser\ices.  Professional  team.  , 
fields.  Describe  your  project.  Confidenti 
Academic  Writers,  Box  1652,  WashingU 
D.C.  20013.  (202)  628-1030. 

Writing,  editing,  statistics— profession 
confidential.  Describe  your  assignme 
Research  Unlimited,  Lockbox  120,  De 
ton.  Wash.  99328.  (509)  382-2545. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successl 
authors.  Publicity,  advertising,  beauti 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fa 
filled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  repo 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZD,  84  Fifth  Av 

N.Y.  10011.  

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Leam  how  y 
can  have  your  book  published,  promoti 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet,  HP 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  Yo 

N.Y.  10001.  

Writing,  research.  All  disciplines.  Qual 
guaranteed.  Prompt,  confidential.  Mast 
charge,  visa  accepted.  11322  Idaho  Av 
#206K,  Los  Angeles,  Cahf.  90025.  (2 

477-8226.  

 MISCELLANEOUS  

Free  things  and  super  discounts  evf 
month.   Robross,   Box    8768HP,  Bost( 

Mass.  02114.  

Leam  how  Eckankar  provides  the  spiriti 
tools  that  will  enable  you  to  understa 
and  ex-perience  your  divine  self,  the  wo 
you  live  in  and  the  heavenly  worlds  duri 
this  lifetime.  Call  today  toll-free  (800)  3i 
1717,  Operator  37  (in  lUinois  (800)  9^ 

88811  for  your  free  booklet.  

Single  cultured  friends  nationwide.  7 
Arts  World,  Box  833,  Amit\-ville,  N 
11701. 


PARIS.  FRANCE 


ne  a''  prc^ograc^y  g-ee"  ig  ca'OS  with 
miimate  views  ol  Pans  today  in  color  Highest 
quality  lithographic  reproductions  Set  of  twelve 
with  envelopes;  S10  +  1  50  shipping.  Calif, 
resideTits  add  60c  sales  tax  Money  back  if  you 
are  not  pleased  ENIGMATICS,  Dep!  H. 
PO  Box  36  DCi    .-OS  Angees  CA  90036 


ALL  IS  VANmr 

:  -      ;• '  'f-e  :p:  :3 

-  sjn'ses 

^  /.♦ic  sees  it 
-:.'7f-jrring 

■  .    -.-  >   .-  "  jntil  you  see 
5i  ,2:  Vone/  Back  Guaran 

tee.  Send  ctieck  or  money  onler  to 

ILLUSION.  Dept  0.306  BusseHwy 

P2->  R'lEf  IL  50068 
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ituial  Fibers  Directon— 90  mail-order 
liiiR^scs  offfring  natural  fiber  alterna- 
cs  for  the  home  and  bodv.  $2.75  post- 
ed. Dova,  HCH,  Burkittsviiie,  Md.  21718. 

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 
)cky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter! 
jlorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming! 
jrrent  openings— all  occupations!  Free  de- 
ils:  Intermountain-4R,  3506  Birch,  Chey- 
ne,  Wyo.  82001. 

GIFTS 


WHERE  CAN  YOU  FIND 
ONE-OF-A-KIND  GIFTS  FOR  UNDERBID? 

At  Food  and  Fortune, 
where  we  specialize 
'SUld  in  whimsical 

Fortune  '^^rd^cl^^ 

Send  50  cents 
for  sample  and  i 


Food  and  Fortu 


;  Bridge 


rComcrsVT  05035 


rsonalized  book  embosser.  New  low 
ci '  Send  for  details  .  .  .  free  gift  with 
Kr.  Dover,  Box  1831,  Appleton,  Wis. 
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ncut  pair  U.S.  dollar  bills,  $10.95.  Hatz- 
luv  Bo.x  28892-M,  Dallas,  Te.x.  75228. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
.oans$  on  signature  for  any  amount  & 
irpose!    Elite,   Box   454-HP,  Lynbrook, 
V.  11563. 

rsonal  Business  Loans.  No  collateral, 
rite:  Gelco,  Box  34293  AA,  Indianapolis, 
d.  46234. 


PHOTO  IDS 


loto  ID.  Sealed  in  plastic.  All  states, 
i)\  inccs.  24  hours.  Guaranteed.  Free  birth 
rtificate.  Send  $6  (2/$10),  photo,  name, 
dress,  height,  weight,  hair,  eyes,  birth- 
;te.  Cardinal,  Box  5200-305,  Jacksonville, 
a  32207. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


?rtrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
3  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 


COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES 
on-traditional  doctoral  program.  South- 
stern  University,  5163  DeCaulle  Drive, 
e\v  Orleans,  La.  70114. 


ONRESIDENTIAL  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES 

ichelors.  Masters.  Doctorates,  for  the  accom- 
shf  j  individual.  State-authorized,  inexpensive, 
[icient  Richard  L  Crews.  M  D..  President 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 
150  Shoreline.  Suitt  9404  •  Mill  Valley.  CA  94941 
Call  Toll  Free  USA:  800-227  1617.  ext.  480 
California  Only.  800-772-3545.  ext.  480 


POETRY 


)etry  published  free.  Write:  Editor,  Box 
51-H,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 


orldwide  English  newspapers,  65  coun- 
iesl  Sampler:  5/$2.98.  Free  brochure, 
ultinewspapers,  Box  DE-7B,  Dana  Point, 
alif.  92629. 


ART  AND  ANTIQUES 


idian  art  collectors!  Genuine  Navajo  rugs, 
n  appreciating  art  investment  in  Native 
merican  art.  Complements  any  decor. 
Duthwestern  Lifestyles,  POB  909-H,  Clen- 
ile,  Ariz.  85311. 


Beautifully  executed,  hand-painted,  full- 
si/e  copies  in  oil  of  Rembrandt's,  Titian's 
or  other  master's  works.  Write  Weshay- 
den,  477  St.  Frangois-Xavier,  Montreal, 
O'lebec. 


Knitters:  Unpublished  stitch,  produces 
completely  reversible,  minimal  sag,  thick 
fabric.  Directions,  specifications  for  suit- 
able coat,  $L50,  SASE.  E.  M.  Vincent, 
2125  Euclid,  Gretna,  La.  70053. 


TROPICAL  FISH 


Unusual  aquarium  fish.  Filters.  Catalog 
50c  (refundable!)  (313)  627-2877.  Aquadis- 
count,  3357  Mill,  Ortonville,  Mich.  48462. 


RESORTS 


High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club.  We're 
a  country  inn  3600  feet  closer  to  heaven 
than  the  sea.  Spectacular  mtn.  scenery. 
Private  18-hole  golf  course.  8  tennis  courts. 
(Special  golf/tennis  package  available.) 
Skeet  &  Trap.  Stocked  lake  (bass  &  trout). 
Swimming.  Boating.  Archery.  Stables. 
Hiking  &  Jogging  Trails.  Children's  activ- 
ities. Write  or  phone:  (704)  743-2411.  High 
Hampton  Inn,  140  Hampton  Rd.,  Cashiers, 
N.C.  28717.  

CREATIVE  BUSINESS 
Print  T-shirts,  bumper  stickers,  more!  In- 
expensive, creative,  profitable.  Instruction 
book:  $4.75  postpaid.  Graphics,  2888  Bluff, 
465-H,  Boulder,  Colo.  80301.  

JEWELRY 

Amaze  Mom  this  year.  Give  her  Electro- 
nic Tropical  Lites  Jewelry.  Brochure  $1. 
Fropical  Lites,  POB  572,  Makawao  Maui, 
Hawaii  96768. 


GIVE  TO  THE  51? 
AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY.T 

This  space  coninbuted  as  a  public  service 


Solution  to  the  March  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "March  Dodecahedron" 

The  central  squares  reveal  the  names  of  the  four  March  sisters  from  Little  Women: 
Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  Amy. 

Five-letter  words:  A.  pried,  homonym;  B.  S(cot)t;  C.  shift,  two  meanings,  D.  sf'le, 
two  meanings;  E.  team/s,  s/team;  F.  tapir,  homonym;  G.  Ch.-est.;  H.  d?*  -un; 
I.  Fr-i.e.-s(upper);  J.  L-arch;  K.  Ro(r)em,  anagram;  L.  hates,  anagrar  .'  --ietter 
words:  M.  fi(she)r;  N.  jet-Sam;  O.  bathes,  anagram;  P.  etc. -he's;  Q.  di:  reversal; 
R.  tremor,  hidden;  S.  came-L(os  Angele)s;  T.  Ma's-Ted;  U.  choral,  ..^-  .  jnym;  V. 
par(tial)ity;  W.  oc(reversaI)-te(X)ts;  X.  f(L)ights. 
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CrazYj  Quilt 


by  E.  R.  Gain  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Albipedius  of  The  Listener) 

This  month's  instructions: 

Answers  begin  at  their  appropriate  numbers  and  run  hori- 
zontally or  vertically  as  usual.  However,  when  a  gridline  is 
reached  (gridlines  intersect  the  puzzle  every  three  spaces),  the 
light  may  be  displaced  by  one  line  (horizontal  lights)  or  one 
column  (vertical  lights)  until  a  further  gridline  is  reached,  and 
so  forth.  Each  light  is  displaced  at  least  once. 

Answers  include  two  proper  names.  As  always,  mental  re- 
punctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  111. 


CLUES 
ACROSS 

1.  Quilts  having  pronounced  effect  to  offset  aches  (12) 
9.  Kill  Crazy  Quilt  idea  (9) 

10.  Hippie's  understood  about  golfer's  target  being  deceiving 
(6) 

12.  Star  does  tricks  with  lariat  (6) 

14.  A  tense  ninety-nine-union  patchwork  (9) 

16.  Are  we  glib,  foolishly  harboring  a  bit  of  truth  .  .  .  hog- 
wash!  (10) 

17.  Dowdy  woman  is  female  bum  (5) 

18.  Latin  in  500-yard  dance  (5) 

19.  Confining  request:  "Get  packing"  (6) 

21.  Plain  cream  carrier  (7) 

22.  Show  up  lawyer's  brief  and  object  (6) 
25.  Artistes  cancel  Times  issues  (6) 

28.  Almost  all  of  the  sailors  love  the  French  style  of  cooking 
(6) 

29.  Exhaustive  reference — doctors  decline  a  copy  (12) 

30.  Descendant  of  the  kitchen  school  of  painting?  It  recalls 
kitchen-sink  drain  work  (3,  3) 

31.  Cure  thatV  csscniial  for  extreme  dyspepsia  (6) 

32.  Breastbones  or  one  attached  to  back  (6) 

33.  Ronnie's  heartless,  confused,  and  comparatively  curious  (6) 


DOWN 


1.  Siding  with  committee  following  applause  (9) 

2.  Marine  films  and  paints  defeats  (3,  6) 

3.  Ravel's  arrangement  of  Lang  tune  (8) 

4.  Last  month  I  had,  briefly,  excellent  resolve  (6) 

5.  Aimless  commercial  break  (6) 

6.  Tee  up  late,  possibly  producing  a  chip  on  the  shoulder?  (9) 

7.  Pay  no  attention  to  resorts  region  (6) 

8.  Government  agent  covers  as  utility  employee  (6) 

11.  With  Puccini's  limits  assumed,  conducted  Tosca,  for  exam- 
ple (it's  about  time).  Butterfly,  etc.  (11) 

13.  Gal's  attire  disturbed  unsafe  drivers  (10) 

15.  Constructs  water  transportation  with  either  end  cut  off!  (6) 

20.  Outstanding  TV  picture  (6) 

23.  Parton's  bust ...  it's  fishy!  (6) 

24.  A  doughnut's  shape,  to  dress  designer,  is  uplifting  (6) 

26.  Records  true  copies  (5) 

27.  Novel  heroine  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the  hurricane  (4) 

28.  Calgary's  odd  characters  provide  earthy  material  (4) 


CONTEST  RULES  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the! 
Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Crazy  Quilt,  May  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.f 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  .\venue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016.  Winners  of  the  February  puzzle.  "Printer's  Devilry,"  are  Mi- 
Entries  must  be  received  by  April  S.  Senders  of  the  first  three  chael  Grigg,  Potomac,  Maryland;  Jules  Leopold,  Palm  Beach,| 
correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  a  one-year  Florida;  and  Nancy  Sutherland,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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pleasure  lasts  longer.  |  | 

)nsm&Bedges  Lights 


...riT.  WAR  IN  EUROPE  •  RICH  FOLKS  AT  HOME 

REAGAN :  NOT  A  NICE  GUY  •  THE  INFLATION  OF  PRAISE 


IF  YOITRE  LOOKING  FOR 
WAYS  TO  INCREASE  OFFICE 
PRODUCTIVITY, 
HAVE  YOU  CONSIDERED 
THELASERBEAM? 


These  concentrated  beams  of  light  perform  incredibly  precise  micro-surgery,  serve 
as  signal  lamps  for  space  communications  and  track  tiny  sliifts  in  the  earth's  crust. 

But  it  was  Xerox  scientists  who  saw  the  laser  as  a  ray  of  hope  for  increasing  produc- 
tivity and  introduced  it  into  the  office.  First  they  developed  a  laser  scanner  for  Telecopier 
transceivers  wliich  brought  new  speed  and  clarity  to  facsimile  transmission. 

Xerox  lasers  are  also  used  in  another  Xerox  innovation:  electronic  printing.  And  we 
offer  you  the  widest  line  of  electronic  printers  available. 

Xerox  electronic  printers  are  die  most  advanced  information  output  systems  in  the 
business.  They  take  digital  information  from  computers  and  word  processors  and  print  out 
crisp,  clear  images  at  speeds  of  up  to  120  pages  a  minute.  They  also 
let  you  choose  from  hundreds  of  different  typefaces  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  sizes. 

So  you  can  make  mundane  facts  and  figures  more  memo- 
rable as  well  as  more  readable.  And  you  can  print  texts,  training  and  service 
manuals  with  new  efficiencies.  Which  can  help  get  information  into  people's  liands  and  minds 
more  effectively. 

What's  more,  the  Xerox  9700  Electronic  Printing  System,  above,  can  acaially  create, 
store  and  print  forms  as  they're  needed  with  all  the  appropriate  information  filled  in— like  tax 
^  forms  or  insurance  policies.  You  might  say  it's  the  world's  smallest  forms  warehouse, 
.r-^-^    With  it  a  corporation,  or  government  agency,  can  eliminate  tlieir 
I  flj  need  to  pre-print  and  store  hundreds  of  thousands  of  forms.  And 

I  m  no  one  gets  saick  with  obsolete  forms. 

1-i  ' — ^.^^^^^  The  Xerox  5700  Electronic  Printing  System,  at  the  left, 

^^'"'^•^i^^^^  works  in  the  office  with  work  stations  and  prints  up  to  40  times 
faster  tlian  ordinary  word  processing  printers.  It  also  handles  electronic  mail,  remote  computer 
printing  and  direct  copying.  (After  all,  it  is  a  Xerox  macliine.) 

And  new  Xerox  electronic  printers  and  accessory  equipment  are  currendy  being 
introduced,  along  with  expanded  softw^are  and  communications  capabilities.  All  of  wliich 
will  bring  the  benefits  of  electronic  printing  to  more  and  more  businesses  of  all  sizes. 

So  if  you'd  like  to  harness  the  speed  of  light  to  increase  productivit)^  in  your  office, 
:onsider  Xerox. 


XEROX 


<EROX® .  TELECOPIER® ,  9700  anj  57(K)  jrc  rradin.arks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 
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Where  the  Media  Elite  Stand 


In  the  nation's  shift  from  an  industrial  to 
an  information  society,  a  new  elite  has  ris- 
en in  the  land.  Its  members  work  in  the  news 
media.  They're  the  media's  heavyweights, 
courted  by  politicians,  studied  by  scholars, 
pampered  by  peers.  Some  of  their  bylines 
and  TV  images  are  familiar  to  millions. 

They  make  up  a  new  leadership  group  that 
"competes  for  influence  alongside  more  tra- 
ditional elites  representing  business,  labor, 
government,  and  other  sectors  of  society," 
asserts  a  major  study  performed  under  the 
auspices  of  Columbia  University's  Research 
Institute  on  International  Change. 

The  research  was  directed  by  S.  Robert 
Lichter  of  George  Washington  University 
and  Stanley  Rothman  of  Smith  College. 
They  have  reported  on  their  project  in  Pub- 
lic Opinion  magazine,  which  says  the  find- 
ings raise  "questions  about  journalism's 
qualifications  as  an  'objective'  profession." 

The  study  involved  interviews  with  240 
journalists  and  broadcasters  working  for  the 
most  influential  media  outlets.  These  include 
the  New  York  Times,  Washington  Post,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Time,  Newsweek,  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  CBS,  NBC,  ABC. 
Where  stand  the  media  elite  ideologically? 
Some  54%  of  leading  journahsts  count 
themselves  as  liberals.  Only  19%  describe 
themselves  as  right  of  center.  Even  greater 
differences  show  up  when  they  rate  their  co- 
horts. Fifty-six  percent  say  the  people  they 
work  with  are  mostly  on  the  left  and  only  8% 
on  the  right.  Overwhelmingly,  the  media  elite 
vote  for  Democratic  candidates  in  presiden- 
tial elections. 

The  big  guns  of  the  media  come  down  on 
the  liberal  side  of  a  wide  range  of  social  and 
political  issues.  They  show  special  fondness 


for  welfare  capitalism.  Some  68%  believe 
the  government  should  substantially  reduce 
the  income  gap  between  rich  and  poor.  Close 
to  half  feel  the  government  should  guarantee 
a  job  to  anyone  wanting  one.  Yet  few  are  out- 
right socialists.  In  fact,  they  stoutly  spurn 
the  notion  that  major  corporations  should 
be  pubhcly  owned.  And  they  support  a  fun- 
damental capitalist  tenet  that  people  with 
greater  ability  should  earn  more  than  those 
with  less  ability. 

Despite  acceptance  of  the  economic  order, 
many  top  journalists  express  general  discon- 
tent with  the  social  order.  A  substantial 
minority  —  28%  —  favor  overhauling  the 
entire  system  through  "a  complete  restruc- 
turing of  its  basic  institutions."  The  same 
proportion  take  the  view  that  all  political  sys- 
tems are  repressive  because  they  concentrate 
power  and  authority  in  a  few  hands. 

On  international  issues,  a  majority  of  the 
media  elite  believe  U.S.  economic  exploita- 
tion has  contributed  to  poverty  in  the  Third 
World  and  that  America's  heavy  use  of  nat- 
ural resources  is  "immoral."  By  a  three-to- 
one  margin,  they  reject  the  view  that  Third 
World  nations  would  be  even  worse  off  with- 
out the  assistance  they've  received  from  the 
West. 

In  an  information  society,  the  upper-crust 
media  practitioners  are  a  telling  force.  "Cos- 
mopolitan in  their  origins,  liberal  in  their  out- 
looks, they  are  aware  and  protective  of  their 
collective  influence,"  Lichter  and  Rothman 
write.  The  group  profiled  by  the  study  is 
"out  of  step  with  the  public,"  Public  Opin- 
ion opines. 

At  least  now  there's  scholarly  confirma- 
tion of  the  ideological  and  political  tilt  of 
many  of  the  folks  who  declaim  daily,  in  print 
and  on  the  tube,  on  the  shape  of  the  world. 
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Nurturmg  nature 


I  don't  know  what  data  Mr.  Tucker 
drew  on  for  the  class  concept  of 
backpacking  in  "Is  Nature  Too  Good 
for  Us?"  [Harper's,  March],  but  if 
wilderness  is  indeed  a  playground  for 
the  white  upper-middle  class,  it  is  not 
their  fault.  The  urban  poor  could,  if 
they  were  so  moved,  buy  all  the  equip- 
ment that  is  needed  for  the  price  of 
a  boom  box  and  a  few  cassettes.  The 
wealthy  need  only  step  out  of  their 
hundred-doUar-a-day  lodges  and 
thirty-five-foot  Winnebagos.  I  guess 
the  lower-  and  middle-middle  classes 
must  be  those  folks  jammed  into  Park 
Service  campgrounds  with  umbrella 
tents  and  Coleman  stoves.  They  seem 
happy  enough. 

In  my  experience,  most  backpackers 
belong  to  a  poverty-level  subclass 
made  up  of  college  students  and  other 
young  people.  The  values  they  find  in 
wilderness  have  only  a  little  to  do 
with  the  intricate  set  that  Tucker  has 
erected  and  then  triumphantly 
demolished. 

Yes,  the  main  attraction  of  back- 
packing is  a  temporary  escape  from 
noise,  fumes,  tension-inducing  respon- 
sibilities, distressing  landscapes,  and 
all  that  is  related.  I  have  never  met  a 
backpacker  who  confessed  to  fantasies 
of  primitivism  or  noble  savagery  over 
this.  Most  are  content  to  enjoy  without 
introspection  the  brief  respite  they 
find  in  the  woods.  None  that  I  have 
known  feels  the  least  remorse  or  guilt 
over  the  possession  and  use  of  water- 
proof boots,  Gore-Tex  parkas,  HoUofil 
fiber  sleeping  bags,  aluminum  pack 
frames,  or  any  of  the  other  products 
of  civilization  that  make  trips  more 
comfortable.  Why  should  they?  They 


will  be  back  in  civilization,  paying 
their  dues,  soon  enough.  What  Tucker 
(and  Watt)  cannot  understand  is  that 
no  one  of  any  "class"  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  anything  distinct  about  our 
wilderness  areas  once  they  have  been 
opened  for  exploitation. 

But  neither  Tucker  nor  Watt  seems 
to  be  able  to  think  much  about  the 
future.  How  long  might  we  expect 
American  society  to  last,  and  what 
would  the  inheritors  of  it  think,  a  few 
hundred  years  from  now,  of  prede- 
cessors who  left  not  a  crumb  of 
wilderness  or  a  vein  of  minerals 
untouched  in  their  greed  for  profits? 
Not  needs,  but  profits]  No  one  has 
alleged  a  worldwide  unavailability  of 
any  mineral,  and  molybdenum  would 
still  be  in  Idaho's  wilderness  a  few 
thousand  years  from  now  if  it  were 
needed  then. 

Ah,  but  I  overdraw  the  issue?  Mr. 
Tucker  does  not  advocate  destroying 
the  wilderness.  He  only  wants  to 
violate  it  a  little.  ("Where  tracts  can 
be  set  aside  from  commercialism  at 
no  great  cost,  they  should  be.")  Once 
the  principle  of  the  predominance  of 
profits  is  accepted,  there  is  no  logical 
line,  short  of  the  "multiple  use"  con- 
cept, to  apply  to  National  Forest  lands. 

Harley  B.-vrnr-vrt 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

When  I  began  William  Tucker's 
article,  I  anticipated  a  thoughtful  and 
constructive  discussion  of  a  complex 
issue.  Instead,  I  found  a  hodgepodge 
of  oversimplifications,  caricatures,  and 
slogans  that  contribute  very  litde  to 
the  search  for  an  honest  understanding 
of  our  natural-resource  stewardship 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Tucker  questions  "the  argument 
that  wilderness  is  a  value  against 
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which  every  other  human  activity 
must  be  judged."  Does  he  really  believe 
wilderness  is  propounded  as  an 
absolute  good?  In  his  sweeping  over- 
statement, Tucker  raises  the  specter 
of  preservationists  calling  for  more 
and  more  wilderness  to  make  the 
world,  somehow,  a  better  place.  The 
reality,  however,  is  quite  different.  In 
specific  places  and  for  specific  rea- 
sons, wilderness  is  a  competing  value, 
the  relative  importance  of  which  is 
determined  through  elaborate  proce- 
dures described  in  our  laws.  The 
wilderness  alternative  is  a  very  reason- 
able response  at  a  time  when  high 
technology  and  consumption  make 
vulnerable  even  the  most  pristine  and 
ecologically  unusual  areas.  Just  one 
of  multiple  potential  uses,  it  preserves 
for  a  future  generation  the  decision 
about  how  certain  tracts  of  land  can 
yield  the  greatest  benefit.  Wilderness 
is  an  option  accepted  or  rejected  on 
its  merits,  not  an  upper-middle-class 
whim  or  a  cultist  theology. 

In  Mr.  Tucker's  zeal  to  depict 
wilderness  proponents  as  shortsighted 
and  antihuman,  he  reveals  these  same 
faults  in  himself:  shortsighted  in 
equating  stewardship  with  consump- 
tive use,  and  antihuman  in  thinking 
people  are  better  served  by  this  facile 
attack  on  easy  targets  than  by  a 
balanced  presentation  of  pertinent 
information.  Mr.  Tucker's  article,  in 
short,  inspires  rebuttal  rather  than 
discussion.  One  hopes  that  his  book  is 
more  evenhanded. 

Stephen  C.  Norris 
Denver,  Colo. 


Total-person  teetl^ 


If  someone  had  read  David  Owen's 
article  "The  Secret  Lives  of  Dentists" 
[Harper's,  March]  to  me,  I  would 
have  sworn  it  had  been  published  in 
the  National  Enquirer.  This  childish 
bunch  of  half  truths  and  snide  in- 
nuendo is  a  low  blow  to  a  hardworking 
and  dedicated  profession.  It  is  nearly 
fifty-one  years  since  I  graduated  from 


dental  school  and  I  like  to  believe  the 
service  I  have  rendered  my  patients 
has  been  appreciated  by  them. 

I  do  noi  know  of  a  single  case 
where  a  dentist  took  his  own  life.  An 
alcoholic  dentist  doesn't  stay  in  busi- 
ness very  long.  Perhaps  I  am  naive, 
having  practiced  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska,  which  proclaims  "The 
Good  Life." 

In  dental  school  we  were  repeatedly 
told  that  we  could  expect  to  make  a 
good  living  in  the  profession,  but  to 
forget  about  becoming  rich.  David 
Owen  would  have  your  readers  believe 
that  for  a  half  century  I  wallowed  in 
a  "slough  of  despond."  Not  so. 

Donald  J.  Kennedy,  D.D.S. 

Alliance,  Neb. 

I  returned  from  my  office  tired 
tonight,  but  with  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion and  fulfillment.  I  had  had  a  busy 
day,  with  many  patients  in  pain  who 
had  come  to  me  seeking  relief.  There 
were  periodontal  problems  requiring 
surgery.  There  was  an  acute  abcess 
requiring  incision  and  drainage.  There 
was  a  diabetic  patient  who  bled 
severely  during  surgical  extraction 
procedures.  One  patient  had  a  white, 
possibly  precancerous  lesion  on  her 
cheek,  of  which  she  was  unaware.  She 
pledged  immediately  to  never  smoke 
again.  There  were  two  patients  who 
had  spent  sleepless  nights.  All  were 
in  need  of  relief  from  their  suffering, 
and  when  they  left  my  office  their 
pain  was  gone.  They  were  all  thankful, 
and  I  felt  good. 

What  could  have  possessed  David 
Owen  to  write  those  cruel  injustices 
and  unsupported  exaggerations  in  his 
article?  Perhaps  he  is  a  sick  man? 
Perhaps  he  has  abandoned  ethics  for 
monetary  reward?  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, I  feel  sorry  for  him.  And  I  feel 
certain  that  the  majority  of  the  190,000 
or  so  dentists  ethically  practicing 
wonderful  dentistry  in  this  country, 
and  their  patients,  will  agree  with  me. 
Montague  A.  Cashman,  D.D.S. 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  otherwise  fine  article  by  David 
Owen  is  marred  by  an  unbalanced 
view  of  TMJ  (temporomandibular 
joint)  practitioners. 

TMJ  has  unfortunately  become 
for  the  profession  a  catchall  phrase 
for  pain  and  abnormal  function  around 
the  face  and  head,  and  for  the  pub- 
lic the  subject  of  superficial  media 
exploitation.  Its  causes  are  many — 
congenital  or  developmental  anomalies, 


infectious  or  degenerative  diseases, 
trauma,  and,  in  significant  numbers, 
irregularities  of  the  bite.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  of  differential  diagnosis  to 
determine  the  proper  treatment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  only 
one  authority  (whose  views  are  not 
universally  accepted  by  the  profession) 
was  quoted  as  deploring  bite  correc- 
tion for  TMJ  problems.  Mr.  Owen 
might  have  consulted  other  eminent 
scholars  with  impeccable  credentials 
who  do  treat  occlusion  (correction 
of  the  bite). 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  and  lack  of  informa- 
tion regarding  TMJ  and  that  some 
practitioners  are  attracted  to  the 
field  for  less  than  ethical  reasons. 
But  to  lump  all  practitioners  together 
with  quackery  and  department-store 
dentistry  does  a  disservice  to  many 
dedicated,  conscientious  dentists  and 
to  many  patients  with  pain  who  could 
be  diverted  from  proper  treatment. 

Irving  Kittay 
New  York,  N.Y. 


In  1965,  I  found  myself  in  the 
middle  of  a  major  controversy  in 
dentistry:  what  was  the  right  way 
to  clean  teeth?  We  needed  to  be  ed- 
ucated. Preventive  Dentistry  began 
to  advertise  Plaque  Control  for  an 
increased  income.  Because  so  many 
dentists  risked  change,  a  major  chronic 
degenerative  disease  has  been  brought 
under  control  in  a  number  of  dental 
offices  throughout  the  world.  Today 
there  is  another  controversy:  do  teeth 
affect  whole-person  performance? 

Perhaps  David  Owen  should  have 
talked  to  a  total-person  dental  phy- 
sician. Just  as  there  are  still  dentists 
teaching  their  patients  to  brush  their 
teeth  the  way  they  grow,  there  are 
still  those  who  are  Tooth-oriented. 
Some  are  Teeth-oriented.  And,  thank 
God,  some  are  whole-person  ori- 
ented. There  will  always  be  enough 
work  for  the  dentist  who  invests 
in  continuing  education  and  tech- 
nological improvement  and  who  is 
willing  to  risk  the  quality  of  his  or 
her  life  changing  from  Tooth  to  Teeth 
to  Total-Person  Care.  Being  a  dentist 
does  have  to  do  with  teeth,  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  more  complex  system 
in  whole  man  than  this  stomato- 
gnathic,  cranio-occipital  mechanism 
through  which  we  have  chosen  to 
intervene  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  persons. 

H.  R.  "Pat"  Yeary,  D.D.S. 

Laredo,  Tex. 
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Trutl^  and  accuracy 


In  the  interest  of  truth,  accuracy, 
and  fair  play,  and  in  that  of  the 
100,000  men  and  women  in  the  public 
relations  profession,  P.  J.  Corkery's 
article  "For  Immediate  Release" 
[Harper's,  March]  demands  correc- 
tion. The  article  gives  a  completely 
false  impression  of  what  public  re- 
lations is,  what  it  does,  and  how 
it  is  regarded  by  outstanding  Amer- 
ican leaders.  Unfortunately  anyone 
can  call  him-  or  herself  a  counsel  on 
public  relations,  and  your  writer  is 
apparently  the  victim  of  such  misuse 
of  the  words. 

Mr.  Corkery  is  off  the  mark  when 
he  says  of  public  relations,  "basically, 
it  is  still  a  matter  of  manufacturing 
press  kits."  I  have  been  in  public  re- 
lations for  sixty-three  years,  and 
have  never  manufactured  one  in  that 
time.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
agitating  that  public  relations  be 
defined  by  the  state,  as  are  other  pro- 
fessions, that  its  practitioners  be 
licensed  and  registered  after  exam- 
ination of  their  education,  training, 
and  character,  and  that  economic 
sanctions  be  placed  on  those  members 
of  the  profession  who  transgress  its 
ethics.  Such  action  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  organizations  such 
as  the  one  Mr.  Corkery  refers  to  call- 
ing themselves  public  relations  firms. 
It  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  was  working  for  press  agents 
who  called  themselves  counsels  on 
public  relations  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  and  not  relative  to  the  applied 
social  science  that  is  the  basis  of 
public  relations  today. 

Edward  L.  Bernays 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harper's  claims  that  P.  J.  Corkery 
"makes  an  honest  living  writing  in 
Los  Angeles."  Where  does  he  go  when 
he's  on  a  deadline  and  needs  a  fact 
about,  or  a  pithy  quotation  from,  a 
person,  a  corporation,  a  government 
agency,  or  even  a  magazine?  To  the 
public  relations  person.  PR  then  does 
the  legwork  the  journalist  should  have 
done  in  the  first  pi  ice.  In  fact,  the 
March  issue  of  Harper's  is  full  of 
information  gathered  for  its  free- 
lance writers  and  its  editor  by  public 
relations  people.  That  Hollywood 
public  relations  firm  where  Corkery 
worked  exists  to  fill  a  need.  Lazy, 
junket-taking,  free-booze-guzzling 
journalists  will  print  the  stuff  handed 


to  them  by  such  PR  firms.  Honest 
journalists,  as  he  relates,  reject  it. 

There  is — and  should  be — an  ad- 
versary relationship  between  public 
relations  people  and  journalists.  The 
journalist  is — or  should  be — inter- 
ested only  in  getting  as  newsworthy 
and  as  accurate  a  story  as  he  can. 
The  public  relations  person  wants 
the  journalist  to  see  his  employer 
in  the  best  possible  light,  given  the 
facts.  When  interests  clash,  the  good 
PR  person  continues  giving  the  in- 
formation requested  by  the  good 
journalist  and  recognizes  that  there 
is  always  tomorrow. 

Wadsworth  Likely 
Public  Relations  Consultant 
New  York.  N.Y. 

P.  J.  Corkery  is  probably  unaware 
that  certain  small  suburbs  of  Los 
Angeles  practice  a  weird,  cabbalistic 
religion  involving  human  sacrifices 
— the  sacrifice  is  inevitably  some  mis- 
informed soul  who  has  beslurred 
our  fair  city. 

Marc  S.  Tucker 
El  Segundo,  Calif. 


You  will,  I  wont 

Michael  Kinsley's  '"Waiting  for 
Lenny"  [Harper's,  March]  is  the  kind 
of  infuriating  double-talk  that  has 
left  the  average  wage  earner  poorer 
than  he  was  ten  years  ago.  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Kinsley's  belief  in  "gener- 
osity" doesn't  extend  to  those  who 
work  for  a  living  and  simply  can't 
afi'ord  the  level  of  "welfare"  Kinsley 
would  like  to  see. 

I  pay  more  in  taxes  than  I  pay 
in  rent,  and  I  hate  it.  The  libertarian 
argument  against  coercion  has  no 
answer  because  it  is  a  valid  argument. 
If  Kinsley  likes  welfare  let  him  pay 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  In  which  case 
I  won't  mind  every  time  I  see  the 
offspring  of  New  York  welfare  recip- 
ients smoking  grass  on  the  subway 
with  taxpayers'  money. 

Mitchell  Langbert 
Hoboken,  N.J. 

I  would  have  been  surprised  to  read 
Michael  Kinsley's  poorly  reasoned, 
silly  column  in  any  national  magazine, 
but  to  find  it  in  Harper's  was  a  par- 
ticularly cruel  blow.  Not  even  Mr. 
Kinsley's  math  was  right.  Big  Govern- 
ment attempted  and  failed  to  save  the 
woman  eventually  saved  by  Lenny 
Skutnik.  The  government's  success 


rate  was  therefore  four  out  of  five, 
or  80  percent.  Lenny  Skutnik's  was 
100  percent.  Kinsley  knows  that  100 
is  larger  than  80. 

To  imagine  that  bereft  of  govern- 
mental generosity  the  victims  of  the 
Potomac  would  have  been  solely 
dependent  on  the  stamina  of  poor 
Lenny  Skutnik  is  ludicrous.  In  a 
truly  free  society,  people  will  still  want 
helicopters  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  on  hear- 
ing the  news  of  an  airplane  crash 
in  the  Potomac  the  pilots  of  these 
vehicles  would  stand  around  saying, 
"I  will  if  you  will." 

That  process  of  saying  "I  will  if 
you  will"  is  not  called  voting,  it  is 
called  ducking  responsibility  for  your 
actions.  As  Kinsley  so  clearly  points 
out,  people  will  always  find  ways 
to  pressure  others  into  cooperation, 
but  at  this  point  only  the  govern- 
ment can  force  compliance  by  the 
threat  of  confiscation  of  property 
or  imprisonment.  The  bank  teller  may 
have  a  tough  time  finding  a  new 
job,  but  employment  at  the  bank  was 
never  "his"  in  the  first  place,  and 
firing  him  is  the  worst  the  bank  can 
legally  do. 

Sandr.\  Harris  Sonntag 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Sensationalism 

I  recently  received  a  letter  inviting 
me  to  subscribe  to  Harper's  and  was 
considering  doing  so.  A  look  at  the 
February  issue,  however,  has  led  me  to 
change  my  mind.  I  do  not  wish  to 
support  a  magazine  that  calls  a 
woman  writer,  diplomat,  and  politician 
a  "courtesan."  In  fact,  if  such  sen- 
sationalism represents  an  effort  to  re- 
vitalize your  image  and  increase 
your  circulation,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  go  out  of  business. 

M.-vRiLYN  French 
New  York,  N.Y. 


OMISSIONS 

Anne  Tyler's  story  "The 
Country-  Cook,"  which  appeared 
in  the  March  issue  of  Harper's, 
was  excerpted  from  her  novel 
Dinner  at  the  Homesick  Res- 
taurant, published  by  Knopf. 
We  neglected  to  mention  that 
the  3-volume  facsimile  reprint 
of  Minotaure  magazine  reviewed 
by  Joel  Agee  in  the  March 
issue  was  published  by  Rizzoli. 
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The  beauty  of  our  filter 
is  a  quarter-inch  deep. 

And  that  small  recess 
keeps  your  lips  from 
touching  the  tar  that 
builds  up  on  the  filter. 

Flush  filters  can't  do 
that.  Which  is  why 
Parliament  Lights  are 
so  tastefully  light. 

And  the  source  of  such 
deep-seated  pleasure 


nly  Parliament  Lights  has 
the  famous  recessed  filter.  , 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Kings:  9  mg"tar;'0.6  mg  nicotine— 100's:  12  mg"tar;' 
0.9  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Dec'.SI. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


NUCLEAR 

HOLOCAUST  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


There's  more  bad  poetry  than  good  poUcy  in  the 
antinuclear  movement. 


by  Michael  Kinsley 
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IT  WOULD  be  very  sad  if  the 
world  were  destroyed  in  a  nu- 
clear holocaust.  Jonathan  Schell 
may  well  feel  this  sadness  more 
profoundly  than  I  do.  His  acclaimed 
three-part  series  in  The  New  Yorker, 
"The  Fate  of  The  Earth,"  now 
rushed  into  book  form  by  Knopf, 
is  mostly  a  meditation  on  how  sad 
it  would  be.  He  demands  "the  full 
emotional,  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
visceral  understaiiding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  extinction."  He  asserts  that 
even  now  "The  peril  of  extinction 
surrounds  .  .  .  love  with  doubt."  And 
"Politics,  as  it  now  exists,  is  .  .  . 
thoroughly  compromised."  And 
"Works  of  art,  history,  and  thought 
.  .  .  are  undermined  at  their  founda- 


tions. .  .  ."  Schell  cites  scientific  evi- 
dence against  any  complaisant  hope 
that  human  life,  once  destroyed  in 
a  nuclear  war,  might  evolve  again 
in  a  few  million  years.  And  don't 
suppose  that  humanity  might  escape 
nuclear  war  by  fleeing  the  earth  in 
a  spaceship.  Schell  points  out  that 
this  would  be  not  only  "an  injustice 
to  our  birthplace  and  habitat,"  but 
futile:  "[T]he  fact  is  that  wherever 
human  beings  went,  there  also  would 
go  the  knowledge  of  how  to  build 
nuclear  weapons,  and,  with  it,  the 
peril  of  extinction."  I  confess  that 
this  spaceship  business  had  never 
occurred  to  me.  But,  really,  I  think 
a  nuclear  holocaust  would  be  very, 
very  sad. 


That  said,  where  do  we  stand? 


WE  STAND  where  we've 
stood  for  three  de- 
cades, with  East  and 
West  in  a  nuclear  stale- 
mate that  could  turn  at  any  moment 
into  mutual  annihilation.  In  addi- 
tion, we  stand  with  nuclear  weapons 
as  the  only  genuine  deterrent  to  a 
Soviet  invasion  of  Europe  (and  of 
the  Middle  East,  a  threat  implicitly 
invoked  in  the  Carter  Doctrine). 
Third,  we  stand  at  the  edge  of  a 
large  expansion  of  the  nuclear  club, 
with  unpredictable  consequences. 

Over  the  past  few  months  a  mass 
political   movement — the   first  in 
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years — has  sprouted  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  demanding  that 
something  be  done  about  this.  Some- 
thing, but  what?  On  this,  the  move- 
ment is  vaguer,  because  it's  hard  to 
think  what  the  Western  governments 
can  do  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war.  On 
the  third  point,  they  might  stop 
competing  with  one  another  to  sell 
nuclear  equipment  to  the  third 
world,  but  it's  already  a  little  late 
for  that.  On  the  first  point,  they 
might  show  a  bit  more  enthusiasm 
for  a  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty. 
But  this  would  be  primarily  a  mat- 
ter of  saving  money  and  reducing 
the  risk  of  a  disastrous  accident. 
The  basic  balance  of  terror  cannot 
be  dismantled  without  perfect  trust 
between  the  world's  greatest  enemies 
— an  unlikely  development. 

The  West  really  could  do  some- 
thing about  problem  number  two, 
the  dependence  on  nuclear  weapons 
to  protect  Europe.  That  something 
would  be  to  replace  nuclear  arms 
with  conventional  defense.  John 
Keegan  assesses  our  conventional 
defense  of  Europe  in  this  issue  of 
Harper's.  But  a  conventional  defense 
strong  enough  to  justify  forswearing 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
require  massively  increased  military 
spending  for  the  other  NATO  coun- 
tries, and  probably  a  draft  for  the 
United  States. 

The  thought  of  increasing  con- 
ventional military  strength  to  re- 
place nuclear  bombs  (like  the 
thought  that  a  successful  nuclear 
ban  would  increase  the  chance  of 
conventional  warfare)  is  utterly  alien 
to  the  mentality  of  most  antinuclear 
activists.  Is  the  horror  of  nuclear 
weapons  sui  generis,  or  is  the  goal 
abolition  of  all  weapons  and  war? 
Are  there  practical  steps  that  can 
be  taken,  or  must  we  await  a  trans- 
formation of  human  nature?  Jona- 
than Schell's  essay  well  illustrates 
the  confusion  of  the  antinuclear 
movement. 

Perhaps  it  is  lese  majeste  to  call 
a  major  three-part  series  in  The  New 
Yorker  "pretentious,"  but  "The  Fate 
of  The  Earth"  is  one  of  the  most 
pretentious  things  I've  ever  read, 
from  the  title  through  the  grand 
finale  (which  begins,  "Four  and  a 
half  billion  years  ago,  the  earth  was 


formed").  "Gosh,  is  this  profound," 
is  about  all  that  many  sonorous  pas- 
sages convey: 

[T]he  limitless  complexity  [of  nu- 
clear war]  sometimes  seems  to  be 
as  great  as  that  of  life  itself.  But 
if  these  effects  should  lead  to 
human  extinction,  then  all  the 
complexity  will  give  way  to  the 
utmost  simplicity — the  simplicity 
of  nothingness. 

Like  the  thought  "I  do  not  exist," 
the  thought  "Humanity  is  now 
extinct"  is  an  impossible  one  for 
a  rational  person,  because  as 
soon  as  it  is,  we  are  not. 

Even  funnier  are  the  pompous  gen- 
eralities that  come  attached  to  New 
Yorker-style  cautionary  notes: 

Human  beings  have  a  worth 
— a  worth  that  is  sacred.  But  it 
is  for  human  beings  that  they 
have  that  sacred  worth,  and  for 
them  that  the  other  things  in  the 
creation  have  their  worth  (al- 
though it  is  a  reminder  of  our 
indissoluble  connection  with  the 
rest  of  life  that  many  of  our 
needs  and  desires  are  also  felt 
by  animals). 

Hannah  Arendt  "never  addressed 
the  issue  of  nuclear  arms,"  Schell 
tells  us,  but  of  course  she  is  dragged 
in.  "I  have  discovered  her  thinking 
to  be  an  indispensable  foundation 
for  reflection  on  this  question."  Evil, 
you  know.  What  is  really  indispens- 
able is  her  graphic  descriptions  of 
Nazi  death  camps.  They  pop  up 
here  to  illustrate  the  point  (both  un- 
enlightening  and  untrue,  on  recent 
evidence)  that  you  can't  deny  hor- 
rors that  have  already  happened. 
Himmler  appears  a  little  later,  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  make  Europe 
"Jew-free."  Schell  observes,  "His 
remark  applies  equally  well  to  a 
nuclear  holocaust,  which  might  ren- 
der the  earth  'human-free.'  "  In  fact, 
Hannah  and  Himmler  are  here  for 
aesthetic  rather  than  pedagogical 
purposes.  This  is  simply  how  you 
decorate  apocalyptic  bigthink. 

Despite  a  lot  of  wacky  judicious- 
ness ("From  the  foregoing,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  extinguishing  mankind"), 
Schell's  method  is  basically  bullying 
rather  than  argument.  The  pomp  is 


intended  to  intimidate,  and  the  mor- 
al solemnity  is  a  form  of  blackmail. 
Unless  you  feel  as  anguished  about 
nuclear  war  as  Jonathan  Schell,  un- 
less you  worry  about  it  all  the  time 
like  him  (allegedly),  your  compla- 
cency disqualifies  you  from  object- 
ing. In  fact,  you  are  suffering  "a 
kind  of  sickness"  or  "a  sort  of  mass 
insanity."  So  shut  up. 

Much  of  Schell's  essay  does  take 
the  form  of  argument,  but  it  tends 
to  be  hothouse  reasoning:  huge  and 
exotic  blossoms  of  ratiocination  that 
could  grow  only  in  an  environment 
protected  from  the  slightest  chill  of 
common  sense.  For  example,  here 
he  is  arguing  that  we  should  not 
have  an  experimental  nuclear  war 
in  order  to  see  what  would  happen: 

We  cannot  run  experiments  with 
the  earth,  because  we  have  only 
one  earth,  on  which  we  depend 
for  our  survival;  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  any  spare  earths 
that  we  might  blow  up  in  some 
universal  laboratory  in  order  to 
discover  their  tolerance  of  nu- 
clear holocausts.  Hence,  our 
knowledge  of  the  resiliency  of 
the  earth  in  the  face  of  nuclear 
attack  is  limited  by  our  fear  of 
bringing  about  just  the  event 
— human  extinction — whose  like- 
lihood we  are  chiefly  interested 
in  finding  out. 

Now  welcome  please  "The  famous 
uncertainty  principle,  formulated  by 
the  German  physicist  Werner  Hei- 
senberg,"  which  makes  a  brief  star 
turn  at  this  point  in  the  argument. 
Its  role  is  to  escort  "an  opposite 
but  [not  very]  related  uncertainty 
principle:  our  knowledge  of  extinc- 
tion is  limited  because  the  experi- 
ments with  which  we  would  carry 
out  our  observations  interfere  with 
us,  the  observers,  and,  in  fact,  might 
put  an  end  to  us." 

The  argument  is  crowned  with  a 
portentous  aphorism:  "the  demand 
for  certainty  is  the  path  toward 
death."  Then,  just  to  show  that  he's 
thought  of  everything,  Schell  con- 
siders and  rejects  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing an  experimental  nuclear  war  on 
another  planet,  ".  .  .  for  if  we  have 
no  extra,  dispensable  earths  to  ex- 
periment with,  neither  are  we  in 
possession  of  any  planets  bearing 
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life  of  some  different  sort."  The 
reader  is  left  convinced  that  an  ex- 
perimental nuclear  war  is  a  bad 
idea,  and  that  Jonathan  Schell  pos- 
sesses either  an  absurdly  swelled 
head,  or  a  "philosophical  synthesis" 
that  is  "profoundly  new"  ( — Eliot 
Fremont-Smith,  the  Village  Voice). 


CHELL  prefaces  his  discussion 
of  the  consequences  of  nu- 
clear war  with  a  discussion 
of  the  difficulty  of  imagining 


it.  Some  of  the  alleged  obstacles  are 
of  this  sort:  "when  we  strain  to 
picture  what  the  scene  would  be 
like  after  a  holocaust  we  tend  to 
forget  that  for  most  people,  and  per- 
haps for  all,  it  wouldn't  be  like  any- 
thing, because  they  would  be  dead." 

But  the  main  set  of  obstacles  in- 
volves a  supposed  reluctance  of 
people  to  hear  about  it.  Schell  pleads 
with  his  readers  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice: "it  may  be  only  by  descending 
into  this  hell  in  imagination  now 
that  we  can  hope  to  escape  descend- 
ing into  it  in  reality  at  some  later 
time."  He  promises  to  protect  their 
delicate  sensibilities:  "I  hope  in  this 
article  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
possible  respect  for  all  forms  of 
refusal  to  accept  the  unnatural  and 
horrifying  prospect  of  a  nuclear  ho- 
locaust." He  flatters  their  "investi- 
gative modesty"  as  "itself ...  a  token 
of  our  reluctance  to  extinguish  our- 
selves." And  thence  to  pages  of  the 
usual  gruesome  description.  The 
horror  is  lightened  only  by  some 
New  Yorkery  punctiliousness,  as 
when  having  killed  off  millions  in  a 
one-mcgaton  bomb  over  Manhattan, 
he  adds  that  newspapers  and  dry 
leaves  would  ignite  "in  all  five 
boroughs  (though  in  only  a  small 
part  of  Staten  Island)." 

Schell's  posture  of  reluctant  scien- 
tific inquiry  wii!  be  familiar  to  afi- 
cionados of  poi  1,  'uraphic  movies. 
And  there  is  nmething  porno- 
graphic about  the  ci  iphasis  on  grisly 
details  that  is  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  antinuclear  movement  in 
its  latest  manifestation.  Perhaps 
Jonathan  Schell  is  so  sensitive  that 
he  really  does  find  these  disaster 
scenarios  painful  to  contemplate, 
and  probably  we  all  do  withhold 


true  visceral  understanding  of  what 
it  would  be  like.  But  others  will  find 
such  disaster  scenarios  grimly  fas- 
cinating (certainly  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  Schell's  book).  Is  that 
sickV  If  so,  it  is  a  sickness  that  is 
widespread,  and  one  that  the  anti- 
nuclear  movement  both  shares  and 
exploits.  So  the  coy  posture  is  an- 
noying. 

But  destruction  of  civilization,  or 
even  the  agonizing  death  of  every- 
body in  the  whole  world,  would  be, 
to  Schell,  just  a  minor  aspect  of  the 
tragedy  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  The 
greatest  crime  would  be  against  "the 
helpless,  speechless  unborn."  Schell 
brandishes  this  notion  of  the  unborn 
as  his  trump  card,  in  case  anyone 
still  thinks  nuclear  war  is  a  good 
idea.  By  "the  unborn,"  he  does  not 
merely  mean  fetuses  (though  by 
his  analysis — liberals  please  note — 
abortion  is  unthinkably  immoral). 
Nor  does  he  mean  the  future  human 
race  as  an  entity.  He  does  not  even 
mean  future  people  who  might  in- 
herit a  nuclear-wrecked  civilization 
and  environment.  He  means  indi- 
vidual people  who  will  never  be 
born  if  there  is  no  one  left  to  con- 
ceive them.  "While  we  can  launch 
a  first  strike  against  them,"  Schell 
inimitably  points  out,  "they  have  no 
forces  with  which  to  retaliate." 

Schell  concedes  "the  metaphys- 
ical-seeming perplexities  involved  in 
pondering  the  possible  cancellation 
of  people  who  do  not  yet  exist — an 
apparently  extreme  effort  of  the 
imagination,  which  seems  to  require 
one  first  to  summon  before  the 
mind's  eye  the  countless  possible 
people  of  the  future  generations  and 
then  to  consign  these  incorporeal 
multitudes  to  a  more  profound  noth- 
ingness. .  .  ."  But  he's  up  to  the 
challenge: 

Death  cuts  off  life;  extinction 
cuts  off  birth.  Death  dispatches 
into  the  nothingness  after  life 
each  person  who  has  been  born; 
extinction  in  one  stroke  locks  up 
in  the  nothingness  before  life  all 
the  people  who  have  not  yet 
been  born.  For  we  are  finite 
beings  at  both  ends  of  our  exis- 
tence— natal  as  well  as  mortal — 
and  it  is  the  natality  of  our  kind 
that  extinction  threatens.  We 
have  always  been  able  to  send 


people  to  their  death,  but  only 
now  has  it  become  possible  to 
prevent  all  birth  and  so  doom  all 
future  human  beings  to  un- 
creation. 

And  so  on  and  on.  Schell  is  very 
strict  about  what  might  be  called 
"ahve-ism."  Having  waxed  eloquent 
for  pages  about  the  unborn  as  re- 
positories for  our  hopes  and  dreams, 
he  stops  to  warn  that  we  should  not 
treat  them  merely  "as  auxiharies 
to  our  needs,"  because  "no  human 
being,  living  or  unborn,  should  be 
regarded  as  an  auxiliary."  The  un- 
born, he  scolds,  "are  not  to  be  seen 
as  beasts  of  burden.  .  .  ." 


WELL,  my  goodness.  Do 
we  really  have  a  mor- 
al obligation  not  to 
deny  birth  to  everyone 
who,  with  a  bit  of  help,  might  enjoy 
the  "opportunity  to  be  glad  that 
they  were  born  instead  of  having 
been  prenatally  severed  from  exis- 
tence by  us"?  I  shudder  to  think 
how  I've  failed.  For  that  matter,  I 
shudder  for  Jonathan  Schell — for 
every  moment  he's  spent  banging 
away  on  his  typewriter,  instead  of 
banging  away  elsewhere. 

In  solving  the  problem  of  nuclear 
war,  Schell  cautions,  we  must  "act 
with  the  circumspection  and  modes- 
ty of  a  small  minority,"  since  "even 
if  every  person  in  the  world  were 
to  enlist,  the  endeavor  would  include 
only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
people  of  the  dead  and  unborn  gen- 
erations." Yes,  the  dead  count  too. 
So  he  proposes  "a  worldwide  pro- 
gram of  action,"  involving  an  "or- 
ganization for  the  preservation  of 
mankind."  We  must  "delve  to  the 
bottom  of  the  world"  and  then 
"take  the  world  on  our  shoulders." 
He  writes,  "Our  present  system  and 
the  institutions  that  make  it  up  are 
the  debris  of  history.  They  have  be- 
come inimical  to  life,  and  must  be 
swept  away."  What  he  proposes,  in 
short,  is  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  abjure  all  further  violence — 
nuclear  and  conventional  warfare — 
and  give  up  their  sovereignty  to 
some  central  organization. 

This  idea  will  win  no  prizes  for 
circumspection  and  modesty.  Other 
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.problems  come  to  mind,  too.  Like, 
how  shall  we  arrange  all  this?  Schell 
writes: 

/  have  not  sought  to  define  a 
political  solution  to  the  nuclear 
predicament — either  to  embark 
on  the  full-scale  examination  of 
the  foundations  of  political 
thought  which  must  be  under- 
taken .  .  .  or  to  work  out  the 
practical  steps.  .  .  .  I  have  left  to 
others  those  awesome,  urgent 
tasks. 

Good  heavens.  This  sudden  aban- 
donment, on  page  219,  puts  Schell's 
hyperventilated  rhetoric  in  an  odd 
Ught.  Is  he  just  going  to  head  off 
on  a  book  tour  and  leave  us 
stranded? 

Schell  is  convinced,  though,  like 
the  rest  of  the  antinuclear  move- 
ment, that  the  main  task  is  educa- 
tion— convincing  people  of  how  bad 
a  nuclear  war  would  be.  "If  we  did 
acknowledge  the  full  dimension  of 
the  peril  .  .  .  extinction  would  at 
that  moment  become  not  only  'un- 
thinkable' but  also  undoable."  The 
key  word  here  is  "we."  But  there 
is  no  "we."  There  are  individual 
actors  who  cannot  completely  know 
or  trust  one  another.  That's  hfe. 
Even  if  everyone  in  the  world 
shared  Schell's  overwrought  feelings 
about  nuclear  war,  the  basic  dilem- 
ma would  not  disappear:  the  best 
defense  against  an  enemy's  use  or 
threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons  is  the 
threat  to  use  them  back. 

Schell  correctly  points  out  the 
weakness  in  deterrence  theory:  since 
nuclear  wars  are  unwinnable,  it's 
hard  to  make  a  potential  aggressor 
believe  you  would  actually  strike 
back  once  your  country  was  in 
ruins.  "[0]ne  cannot  credibly  deter 
a  first  strike  with  a  second  strike 
whose  raison  d'etre  dissolves  the 
moment  the  first  strike  arrives." 
This  may  be  "a  monumental  logical 
mistake,"  as  Schell  asserts,  but  it 
has  prevented  anyone  from  using  a 
nuclear  weapon,  or  even  overtly 
threatening  to  use  one  first,  for 
thirty-five  years.  And  in  any  event, 
pending  his  proposed  outburst  of 
"love,  a  spiritual  energy  that  the 
human  heart  can  pit  against  the 
physical  energy  released  from  the 
heart  of  matter,"  it's  all  we've  got. 


So  the  first  problem  with 
Schell's  solution  is  that  you 
can't  get  there  from  here. 
The  second  problem  is  what 
"there"  could  be  like.  Speaking,  if 
I  may,  for  the  unborn,  I  wonder  if 
they  might  not  prefer  the  risk  of  not 
being  born  at  all  to  the  certainty  of 
being  born  into  the  world  Schell  is 
prepared  to  will  them. 

The  supreme  silliness  of  "The 
Fate  of  The  Earth,"  and  of  much 
of  the  antinuclear  movement,  is  the 
insistence  that  any  kind  of  perspec- 
tive on  nuclear  war  is  immoral. 
Schell  complains,  "It  is  as  though 
life  itself  were  one  huge  distraction, 
diverting  our  attention  from  the  peril 
to  life."  And  to  Schell,  apparently, 
all  considerations  apart  from  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  are  mere  dis- 
tractions. He  repeatedly  asks,  What 
could  be  worse  than  the  total  an- 
nihilation of  the  earth  and  every- 
thing and  everyone  on  it  forever  and 
ever?  He  demands  that  "this  pos- 
sibility must  be  dealt  with  morally 
and  politically  as  though  it  were  a 
certainty."  We  can  opt  for  "human 
survival,"  or  for  "our  transient  aims 
and  fallible  convictions"  and  "our 
political  and  military  traditions." 

On  the  one  side  stand  human 
life  and  the  terrestrial  creation. 
On  the  other  side  stands  a  par- 
ticular organization  of  human 
life — the  system  of  independent, 
sovereign  nation-states. 

Gee,  I  just  can't  decide.  Can  you? 

If  the  choice  were  "survival"  ver- 
sus "distractions,"  it  would  be  easy, 


and  Schell  wants  to  make  it  seem 
easy  (though  I  have  to  wonder 
whether  he  really  lives  his  own  Hfe 
at  the  peak  of  obsessive  hysteria 
posited  in  his  writing).In  fact,  that's 
not  the  choice.  The  choice  is  be- 
tween the  chance,  not  the  certainty, 
of  a  disaster  of  uncertain  magni- 
tude, versus  institutional  and  social 
arrangements  that  have  some  real 
charm. 

Schell  suggests  at  one  point  that 
"say,  liberty"  and  other  "benefits  of 
life"  are  relatively  unimportant  in 
his  scheme  of  things,  because 

to  speak  of  sacrificing  the  species 
for  the  sake  of  one  of  these 
benefits  involves  one  in  the  ab- 
surdity of  wanting  to  destroy 
something  in  order  to  preserve 
one  of  its  parts. 

But  it's  clear  that  he  imagines  his 
postnuclear  world  as  a  delightful 
lion-and-lamb  affair,  no  nation- 
states,  no  war,  free  hors  d'oeuvres 
at  the  Algonquin  bar,  a  place  any- 
one would  prefer  even  apart  from 
the  nuclear  dilemma.  Some  of  his 
admirers  know  better.  In  a  recent 
column,  Eliot  Fremont-Smith  of  the 
Village  Voice  expressed  the  general 
dazzlement  "The  Fate  of  The  Earth" 
has  induced  in  the  New  York  Ht- 
erary  scene.  He  called  on  Knopf  to 
cancel  the  rest  of  its  spring  list  in 
deference  to  Schell's  vital  message. 
But  Fremont-Smith  did  indicate 
some  passing  regret  for  what  might 
have  to  be  given  up  when  Schell's 
world  organization  replaces  national 
sovereignty.  His  list  includes  "free- 
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by  John  Morressy  ^  q-^u^ 

On  a  visit  to  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  Willa  Gather  walked  clear  across 
town  on  a  hot  day  in  July  to  get  a  vanilla  ice-cream  cone.  The  vanilla  was 
all  gone.  She  settled  for  strawberry. 
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dom,  liberties,  social  justice" — but 
he  is  willing  to  kiss  these  trinkets 
away  in  the  name  of  "a  higher  and 
longer-viewed  morality."  Others  may 
demur. 

Actually,  if  Schell  and  his  ad- 
mirers really  believe  that  the  nuclear 
peril  outweighs  all  other  considera- 
tions, they  are  making  unnecessary 
work  for  themselves  by  proposing 
to  convince  all  the  leaders  of  the 
world  to  lay  down  their  weapons. 
Schell  concedes  that  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  don't  have  much 
influence  over  their  government,  and 
suggests,  rather  lamely,  that  "public 
opinion  in  the  free  countries  would 
have  to  .  .  .  bring  its  pressure  to 
bear,  'as  best  it  could,  on  all  govern- 
ments." But  why  not  avoid  this 
problem  by  concentrating  on  our 
own  governments?  Schell  is  right: 
the  doctrine  of  deterrence  is  only 
necessary  for  nation-states  that  wish 
to  preserve  themselves  as  political 
entities.  Nothing  would  reduce  the 
peril  of  nuclear  war  more  quickly 
and  dramatically  than  for  the  free 
and  open  societies  of  the  West  to  re- 
nounce the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
unilaterally.  That  would  solve  the 
flaw  Schell  sees  in  deterrence  theory 
by  making  the  Soviet  threat  to  use 
them  thoroughly  credible,  and  there- 
fore making  their  use  unnecessary. 
More  creatively,  we  might  offer  the 
Soviets  a  deal:  you  forswear  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  we'll  forswear 
all  weapons,  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional. They  might  find  this  very 
tempting.  So,  by  his  own  logic  ("the 
nuclear  powers  put  a  higher  value 
on  national  sovereignty  than  they 
do  on  human  survival"),  would 
Jonathan  Schell. 

In  practice,  the  antinuclear  move- 
ment is  concentrating  on  the  free 
governments  of  the  West,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  these  are  the 
only  governments  susceptible  to 
being  influenced.  I  do  not  think 
most  antinuclear  protesters  want 
unilateral  disarn.ament.  But  the  sus- 
picion that  they  do  is  widespread 
among  the  political  leaders  they 
must  attempt  to  persuade,  and  is 
hampering  their  basically  worthy 
efforts.  The  glorious  muddle  of  their 
thinking  is  hampering  those  efforts 
even  more.  What  do  they  want?  □ 


John  Bralnard 


CALAMITY  JANE 


by  Art  Levine 

The  commander  of  the  New  York  Times  health  eUte  orders 
constant  vigilance  against  the  enemies  of  the  body. 


I IKE  A  FEW  million  other 
Americans,  I'm  concerned 
about  my  health,  and  I  do 
what  I  can  to  protect  my- 
self. I  meditate,  take  vitamins,  eat 
j  well-balanced  meals,  exercise  mod- 
erately, and  obsessively  monitor  the 
I  news  for  the  latest  threats  to  my 
j  health  and  safety.  But  until  I  start- 
j  ed  reading  Jane  Brody's  "Personal 
j  Health"  column  in  the  Wednesday 
Living  section  of  The  New  York 
Times,  even  I  had  no  idea  how 
'  much  hard  work  was  involved  in 
getting  and  staying  well.  After  read- 
ing all  of  Brody's  columns  for  the 
year  1981,  I  have  concluded  that 
what  my  friends  view  as  my  para- 
noid hypochondria  is  actually  a  dan- 
gerously complacent  response  to  the 
dangers  posed  to  our  frail  bodies 
by  a  hostile,  poisonous  environment. 
The  myth  about  the  "lifestyle" 


sections  that  the  Times  and  other 
newspapers  have  developed  in  re- 
cent years  is  that  they  are  oases  of 
fluff  for  the  upscale,  affluent  custom- 
ers so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  adver- 
tisers. The  average  reader,  buffeted 
by  the  bad  news  about  the  economy 
or  El  Salvador,  is  supposed  to  turn 
to  these  sections  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, descending  into  the  articles  on 
spring  fashions  or  homemade  sau- 

!  sages  as  if  they  were  Jacuzzis  for 
the  mind. 

But  anyone  reading  Jane  Brody 

j  will  know  no  such  peace.  Her  suc- 
cession of  grim  bulletins  from  the 
health  front  creates  a  mounting 
sense  of  panic  not  very  different 
from  the  wave  of  murders  and  as- 
saults reported  on  the  Times's  news 
pages,  or  screamed  at  New  York- 
Art  Levine  is  a  Washington-based  free- 
lance author. 
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ers  daily  in  headlines  in  the  New 
York  Post. 

Imagine,  then,  the  terror  that  reg- 
ularly confronts  the  average  New 
Yorker.  Let's  take  a  young  woman 
lawyer  who  works  downtown  on  j 
Wall  Street.  Passing  by  the  after- 
noon Post  with  the  headline  rapist 
STALKS  CITY,  she  claws  her  way 
through  dozens  of  people  on  the 
subway  platform.  Inside  the  subway 
car,  she's  jammed  against  seedy- 
looking  men,  then  forced  to  walk  a 
gauntlet  past  young  toughs  to  get 
to  her  apartment.  Once  inside,  she 
relaxes  on  the  couch  from  Bloom- 
ingdale's,  opens  the  Living  section, 
and  learns  from  Jane  Brody  that 
she  may  need  her  left  breast  re- 
moved. 

After  spending  a  year  with  Jane 
Brody,  I  began  to  accept  such  fear 
as  a  normal  part  of  life.  In  fact,  I 
entered  a  world  that  might  be  called 
"Brodyland,"  a  spook-house  distor- 
tion of  city  life,  in  which  everything 
— from  food  to  vacations  to  my  bed- 
room furniture — was  fraught  with 
unsuspected  menace.  Once  "living" 
(as  the  Times  calls  it)  in  Brody- 
land, you  also  quickly  become  dis- 
abused of  the  notion  that  good 
health  is  fun.  Forget  those  images 
you  may  have  about  the  Me  Gen- 
eration: smiling,  long-legged  beau- 
ties in  jogging  suits  and  headbands, 
spooning  down  Dannon  yogurt  or 
swallowing  Tab.  With  Miss  Jane 
Brody  as  our  headmistress,  there's 
no  time  for  any  fooling  around.  The 
vigil  over  our  fragile  health  must 
be  constant. 

As  the  New  Year  of  1981  opened, 
many  New  Yorkers  looked  forward 
to  wintertime  frolics  and  strolling 
down  Fifth  Avenue  with  loved 
ones.  But  those  of  us  who  en- 
listed in  Brody's  army  knew  we 
could  not  expect  to  get  off  that  eas- 
ily. Instead,  Brody  kicked  off  1981 
by  telling  us,  "Though  often  the 
butt  of  jokes  in  and  out  of  the  bed- 
room, cold  hands  and  feet  are  not 
funny  to  millions  of  people — most 
of  them  women — who  suffer  from 
Reynaud's  disease."  The  year  was 
only  a  week  old,  and  already  I  had 
a  new  disease  to  worry  about.  This 
obscure  ailment,  if  not  treated, 
causes  pain,  lost  dexterity,  ulcers, 


even  gangrene.  But  in  Brodyland 
there  is  always  something  you  can 
do  about  a  disease,  even  if  you  do 
not  suffer  from  it.  To  prevent  Rey- 
naud's disease,  Brody  recommended 
whirling  your  arms  around  like  a 
Softball  pitcher  to  increase  the  flow 
of  blood  to  your  fingers.  If  you 
avoid  this  regimen,  the  danger  al- 
ways lurks  that  your  chilly  fingers 
might  develop  gangrene  and  would 
have  to  be  amputated.  I  thought,  af- 
ter reading  this  first  column,  that  the 
extra  time  devoted  to  arm-whirling 
would  be  worth  the  investment.  Lit- 
tle did  I  know  how  much  more 
would  be  expected  of  me  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  war  against  ill  health. 

The  next  week,  in  her  cheerless 
article  on  the  flu,  Brody  declared 
that  "short  of  becoming  a  recluse 
for  the  entire  flu  season,"  the  only 
choice  is  an  annual  vaccination,  a 
step  with  its  own  risks.  The  recluse 
concept  thus  seemed  rather  appeal- 
ing. One  advantage  of  being  a  re- 
cluse was  that  my  schedule  would 
be  free  for  all  the  other  demands 
Brody  would  place  on  my  time. 

Thus  prepared,  but  with  trem- 
bling fingers  (Reynaud's  disease?), 
I  opened  my  January  21  Times, 
glanced  at  Brody's  column,  and 
breathed  easily  for  the  first  time  in 
weeks:  it  was  an  article  on  men- 
strual cramps.  One  of  the  few  com- 
forts Brody  offers  loyal  readers  is 
the  knowledge  that  every  few  weeks 
there  will  be  an  article  on  a  health 
issue  that  doesn't  conceivably  con- 
cern you.  At  the  risk  of  sounding 
callous  and  hard-hearted,  I  have  to 
admit  that  over  the  course  of  a  year 
I  ignored,  or  merely  skimmed,  ar- 
ticles on  hysterectomies,  raising  ad- 
olescents, choosing  a  nursing  home, 
menopause,  and  loose-fitting  den- 
tures. They  just  didn't  grab  me  like 
the  following  headline  (March  18): 
"A  simple,  30-second  examination 
can  help  detect  testicular  cancer." 
Up  until  then,  I  didn't  know  that 
there  was  anything  called  testicular 
cancer.  Ouch!  Fortunately,  Brody 
tells  us,  "The  prognosis  these  days 
is  good  for  all  testicular  cancers," 
especially  for  those  willing  to  sac- 
rifice a  testicie  or  two.  So,  as  a  thir- 
ty-tv/o-year-old  male,  I  could  ignore 
the  perils  facing  women  and  the  el- 


derly, but  it  wasn't  as  easy  to  laugh 
off  this  harsh  statistic:  "It  is  the 
most  common  solid  tumor  in  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  striking  seven 
or  eight  of  100,000  men  aged  20 
to  34."  A  quick  self-examination — 
Brody  says  this  should  be  done  reg- 
ularly— revealed  that  I  wasn't  one 
of  those  eight.  At  least  not  yet. 


■  UT  back  in  January,  my  re- 
I  |2  lief  at  not  having  to  deal 

I  with  menstrual  cramps  was 
short-lived.  The  following 
week,  January  28,  brought  a  clas- 
sic in  terrifying  reporting  from  the 
Grim  Reaper:  "The  air  you  breathe 
in  your  home  or  office  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  your  health — more  dan- 
gerous, in  fact,  than  the  outdoor 
air  in  the  most  polluted  of  cities." 
Thus,  she  foreclosed  even  the  re- 
cluse approach  to  good  health  that 
she  had  tantalized  us  with  only  two 
weeks  before.  Like  a  journalistic 
Alfred  Hitchcock,  she  created  a  per- 
vasive, but  vague,  sense  of  menace. 


"Many  people  don't  realize  that 
their  'perpetual  cold'  or  other  nag- 
ging symptoms  may  be  caused  by 
the  very  air  they  breathe  in  their 
homes,  at  school,  or  on  the  job.  .  .  . 
Indoor  air  pollution  has  been  linked 
to  a  wide  variety  of  adverse  health 
effects,  including  headaches,  respi- 
ratory problems,  frequent  colds, 
sore  throats,  chronic  cough,  skin 
rashes,  eye  irritation,  lethargy,  dizzi- 
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A  Ford  Mustang  Beat  A  Porschql 


The  indomitable  Porsche  beaten  by  a  specially 
prepared  and  modified  Ford  Mustang. 

A  Mustang???  BMW  maybe.  Or  a  Lola 
or  a  Ferrari.  But  a  Mustang? 

How  quick  we  are  in  this  country  to  think 
that  our  automobile  industry  has  lost  the  lead 
to  the  imports.  First  on  the  track.  Then  in  the 
marketplace. 

And  this  is  something  we  wish  to  keep  in 


perspective.  So  we  went  back  to  racing. 
To  prove  something. 

Here's  the  surprise:  The  Ford  Mustang 
which  beat  Porsche  and  Lola  at  Brainerd  an( 
again  at  Sears  Point  (plus  a  BMW)  did  it 
with  a  4-cylinder  Ford  Fiesta  engine;  modifie 
it's  true.  But  the  cars  it  beat  were  also  built  foi 
racing  only.  Costing  as  much  as  $250,000. 
With  SIX  and  eight  cylinder  engines. 


\tiy  Is  That  So  Surprising? 


The  big  advantages  for  the  httle  Ford  came  1 . 7  htre  engine  to  produce  a  staggering  560 

)in  our  expertise  in  aerodynamics  and  small-  horsepower.  And  a  top  speed  of  185  mph. 
gine  technology.  We  smoothed  the  And  it  was  far  more  nimble  around  the 

derbody,  even  to  the  point  of  enclosing  the  corners  than  its  heavier  competitors. 
\r  axle,  and  created  aerodynamic  tunnels  We  like  to  think  of  the  race  not  so  much  as 

thin  the  body.  Through  turbocharging  and  the  tortoise  against  the  hare,  but  as  a  spirited 

mg  4  valves  per  cylinder  we  got  the  tiny  thoroughbred  against  a  legendary  racing  machine. 
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ness  and  memory  lapses.  Long-term 
effects  may  include  an  increased  risk 
of  cancer."  No  one  is  safe:  "Symp- 
toms may  occur  in  otherwise  nor- 
mal, healthy  persons."  The  dangers 
are  everywhere:  "Virtually  every 
household  and  office  is  a  potential 
source  of  excessive  amounts  of  one 
or  another  toxic  pollutant — nitro- 
gen dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  hy- 
drocarbons, formaldehyde,  radon  (a 
radioactive  product  of  radium),  sul- 
phur dioxide,  asbestos,  not  to  men- 
tion the  chemicals  in  hair  sprays, 
deodorants,  oven  cleaners,  paints, 
pesticides,  laundry  aids,  floor  and 
furniture  polishes,  glue,  and  ironic- 
ally, air  fresheners.  Your  kitchen 
range,  fireplace,  heater,  rugs,  walls, 
furniture,  clothing,  even  the  sheets 
you  sleep  on  can  be  significant 
sources  of  indoor  air  pollution."  I 
was  being  attacked,  without  my 
knowledge,  by  practically  every  in- 
animate object  around  me. 

Fortunately,  Brody  offered  me  a 


painstaking  battle  plan  to  beat  back  | 
this  chemical  conspiracy  to  kill  me 
in  my  sleep  (assuming  that  I  could 
ever  again  feel  relaxed  enough  on 
my  poisonous  sheets  to  get  any 
sleep).  While  keeping  a  wary  eye 
on  my  seemingly  innocent  Glade  air 
freshener,  I  did  my  best  to  follow 
her  instructions,  but  it  wasn't  easy. 
For  formaldehyde,  I  was  told  to 
wash  all  new  permanent-press  items 
several  times  before  wearing  them, 
and  warned  against  buying  a  new 
house  in  the  summer,  when  it's 
harder  to  detect  the  smell  of  for- 
maldehyde. 

This  last  blow  at  the  ailing  hous- 
ing industry  illustrates  a  strong  but 
unspoken  assumption  that  runs 
through  Brody's  columns.  This  is 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
American  population  will  have  the 
obsessive  self-concern  to  follow  her 
advice.  In  a  1982  column,  she  told 
readers  always  to  request  an  aisle 
seat  on  airplanes,  in  order  to  take 
regular  strolls  during  lengthy  flights, 
as  a  precaution  against  back  ail- 
ments. (Naturally,  she  also  recom- 
mended a  series  of  back  exercises 
twice  a  day. )  On  June  24,  1981,  she 
recommended  special  ordering  of 
airplane  meals.  "You  can  usually 
dine  on  a  better-tasting  and  more 
healthful  meal  than  your  planemates 
get,"  she  told  her  troops.  Now,  ob- 
viously, everyone  cannot  have  an 
aisle  seat,  and  there  would  be  chaos 
if  everyone  insisted  on  special  air- 
plane meals  and  no  one  bought 
homes  during  the  summer.  The  im- 
plication is  that  only  a  special  few 
who  are  willing  to  inconvenience 
themselves  and  others  for  the  cause 
— the  health  elite — deserve  the  ben- 
efits. This  Ayn  Rand-like  tone  may 
weary  or  alienate  the  many  readers 
who  might  otherwise  benefit  from 
the  large  part  of  her  advice  that  is 
extremelv  sensible. 


No  MATTER  when  you  have 
bought  your  house,  Brody 
recommends  a  detailed 
assault  against  home  pol- 
lutants. Tack  in  January  1981,  dis- 
cussing radon  (which  causes  lung 
cancer),  she  warned  ominously, 
"Levels  in  the  home  often  exceed 


those  outdoors,  and  may  reach  the 
amount  in  a  uranium  mine."  But  to 
determine  whether  there  actually  is 
any  radon  in  your  home  is  rather 
difficult:  it  requires  "a  month-long 
measurement  on  a  film  that  registers 
radioactivity."  After  that  chore  is 
done,  Brody  advised  the  panic- 
stricken  homeowner,  "A  home  found 
to  be  heavily  contaminated  can  be 
protected  by  applying  epoxy  or  oth- 
er sealant  to  the  basement  ffoor 
and  walls,  and  sealing  all  cracks  be- 
tween the  basement  and  first  floor, 
and  around  utility  intakes."  Jan- 
uary concluded  in  style  with  a  col- 
umn (January  28)  advising  home- 
owners to  forgo  chemical  products 
until  winter  is  over,  and  to  wear 
face  masks  when  using  paint  or  oven 
cleaners. 

With  news  about  asthma,  senil- 
ity, and  children's  teeth  in  February, 
I  had  little  to  worry  about  personal- 
ly, but  I  did  learn  how  arduous  pre- 
ventive health  measures  could  be. 
In  her  February  18  column,  head- 
lined "A  child's  tooth  decay  can  be 
prevented,"  I  gained  further  insights 
into  the  difficulty  of  child-raising. 
Besides  urging  expectant  mothers  to 
take  "prenatal  fluoride  supple- 
ments," Brody  tells  parents,  "Until 
a  child  is  about  eight,  parents  should 
assume  responsibility  for  daily  tooth 
cleaning."  For  those  parents  who 
think  this  merely  means  frequent 
nagging,  Brody  corrects  such  a  mis- 
understanding: "Younger  children 
usually  lack  the  dexterity  to  do 
thorough  job  themselves.  By  holding 
the  child's  head  in  your  lap,  you 
can  clean  all  the  teeth,  cheek-side 
and  tongue-side  up.  Use  a  soft  brush 
and  a  small  amount  of  fluoridated 
toothpaste  on  your  child's  teeth 
1  twice  a  day — after  breakfast  and 
before  bed.  After  the  molars  come 
in,  daily  use  of  a  dental  floss  to  clean 
debris  from  between  them  is  rec- 
I  ommended."  Brody  does  not  quail, 
I  though  others  might,  at  the  thought 
of  cornering,  lapping,  and  flossing 
an  eight-year-old  boy  twice  a  day. 

March  1,  1981,  dawned  with  this 
perennial  existential  dilemma:  to 
GET  SHOTS  OR  NOT?  The  Warming 
rays  of  the  sun  had  an  equally  sal- 
utary effect  on  a  little-known  side 
j  of  Jane  Brody,  her  skills  as  a  lyric 
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poet  of  nature.  She  opened  her  col- 
umn with  these  memorable  lines: 
"When  the  buds  of  spring  first  ap- 
pear on  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
thoughts  of  many  a  summertime 
wheezer  and  sneezer  turn  to  allergy 
shots."  But,  she  went  on  to  say,  they 
are  no  panacea,  and  "for  many 
kinds  of  allergies,  they  are  wholly 
inappropriate."  Her  column,  alas, 
gave  no  definitive  answer  on  what 
allergy  sufferers  should  do. 

I  was  also  distraught  to  learn  that 
my  reliance  on  vitamins  endangered 
my  health.  Brody's  March  25  col- 
umn was  called  "The  dangers  of 
nutritional  misinformation,"  and 
opened  with  a  horror  story  about  a 
mother  who  permanently  stunted 
her  child's  growth  with  huge  doses 
of  vitamin  A.  She  lectured  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
vitamins  by  alleging  that  we  are 
spending  our  money  on  "worthless" 
products.  April  8  brought  me  the 
unwelcome  news  that  my  walk- 
ing program  was  probably  insuffi- 
cient, and  I  ought  to  be  swimming 
instead. 

In  fact,  April  was  perhaps  the 


gloomiest  of  months  in  Brodyland, 
despite  the  festive  air  in  the  outside 
world.  Heedless  of  the  season,  she 
offered  us  a  depressing  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  cancer  (April  15)  and 
chronic  pain  (April  22  and  29). 
With  such  upbeat  headlines  as  "Pain: 
For  Millions,  a  Daily  Reality," 
Brody  told  us  about  how  wide- 
spread these  problems  are,  while  of- 
fering us  tiny  glimmers  of  hope  in 
the  way  of  referrals  to  treatment 
centers. 

The  next  month  was  hardly  any 
happier,  as  I  got  to  find  out  just  how 
sick  I  really  was.  In  her  May  13 
column,  Brody  provided  us  with  a 
complete  "Personal  Health  Inven- 
tory," designed  to  determine  our 
health  habits  and  hence  our  "med- 
ical age."  As  she  informed  us,  "Few 
people  realize  that,  medically  speak- 
ing, they  may  actually  be  older  than 
their  chronological  age.  That  is  a  lot 
worse  than  simply  looking  old  be- 
cause it  means  that  they  may  have 
a  shorter  life  expectancy  than  their 
age  would  give  them.  It  also  means 
that  they  are  susceptible  to  serious 
illnesses  that  normally  afflict  older 


people."  Naturally,  it  was  with  some 
trepidation  that  I  filled  out  the  chart, 
with  questions  on  diet,  exercise, 
stress,  and  other  health  factors.  My 
calculations  revealed  that  I  was  ac- 
tually eighty-two  years  old,  medical- 
ly speaking.  With  my  blood  pres- 
sure rising  dangerously  at  the  sight 
of  those  figures,  I  rechecked  my  cal- 
culations and  found  that  I  was  a 
more  reassuring  30.2  years  old. 


I WAS  feeling  pretty  cocky  about 
my  health  until  the  next  Wednes- 
day, May  20.  Then  she  dropped 
this  bombshell:  "Pets,  when 
they  are  improperly  chosen  or  cared 
for,  can  be  a  source  of  disease." 
Not  only  did  I  have  to  contend  with 
threats  from  furniture  and  deodor- 
ant cans,  but  now  even  my  dog, 
Bowser,  was  turning  against  me. 
Brody  opened  with  a  horrifying  tale 
about  a  Virginia  housewife  who  de- 
veloped severe  leg  pains,  swollen 
glands,  a  persistent  high  fever,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  extreme  weakness 
after  befriending  some  stray  cats. 
Brody  went  on  to  warn,  "At  least 
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ON 

de  KOONING 


IS  a  one-hour  film  portrait  of  Willem  de  Kooning, 
one  of  America's  most  important  living  artists. 
In  a  rare  collaboration  with  the  filmmakers. 

this  probing  and  intimate  encounter 
concludes  with  a  spellbinding  sequence 
of  the  artist  painting  in  his  studio. 


...THE  MOVIE  WILL  APPEAR  TO  BE  A  KIND  OF  MINOR  MIRACLE.  ITS  USEFULNESS,  ITS 
POIGNANCE,  IS  CERTAIN  TO  INCREASE  IN  DECADES  TO  COME."  paul  Richards  the  Washington  post 

Check  local  PBS  listings  for  time  and  station. 
A  Cort  Produaion  Presented  by  KERA-TV.  Dallas  Made  possible  by  grants  from  Masco  Corporation  and 
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40  different  diseases  can  be  trans- 
mitted from  pets  to  people.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  just  breathing  the  air  in 
the  vicinity  of  an  infected  pet  can 
cause  illness."  Among  the  most  com- 
mon diseases:  roundworm,  heart- 
worm,  toxoplasmosis,  psittacosis, 
salmonellosis,  cat-scratch  fever  (I'd 
always  thought  that  was  just  a  Ted 
Nugent  song),  and  pasturella. 

As  a  protective  measure,  Brody 
advised,  "'Acquire  pets  only  from  a 
reliable  dealer  who  practices  good 
sanitation."  I  looked  over  suspi- 
ciously at  Bowser,  who  was  given  to 
me  by  a  friend.  My  little  dog  looked 
up  at  me  with  those  pleading  brown 
eyes  as  I  decided  whether  or  not  to 
shoot  'him.  I  had  to  do  something 
drastic  if  I  wanted  to  put  myself  out 
of  my  misery.  Eventually,  I  decided 
that  another  visit  to  the  veterinarian 
(for  Bowser)  was  what  was  needed. 

By  now,  summertime  was  coming, 
and  Brody  proved  adept  as  ever  at 
catering  to  our  insecurities.  On 
June  3,  she  told  any  dieters  getting 
ready  for  a  summer  of  fun  that  the 
current  reducing  fad,  the  Beverly 
Hills  Diet,  was  not  only  useless  but 
dangerous.  It  only  causes  diarrhea 
and  flatulence,  while  robbing  the 
body  of  essential  nutrients. 

Those  of  us  who  wanted  to  get 
in  shape  through  walking  learned 
on  June  16  that  "an  estimated  87 
percent  of  Americans  suffer  from 
a  foot  problem."  Brody  warned, 
"With  each  step,  minor  abnormal- 
ities in  foot  structures  or  shoes  that 
don't  fit  right,  or  both,  can  result 
in  such  ailments  as  corns,  calluses, 
bunions  and  hammer  toes."  And 
not  much  hope  is  offered  for  the 
self-reliant  among  us:  "Those  who 
try  to  cope  with  foot  problems  on 
their  own  often  throw  good  money 
after  bad  with  purchases  of  inap- 
propriate over-the-counter  medica- 
tions and  appliances.  In  some  cases, 
self-treatment  can  make  matters 
worse."  Yet  on  top  of  the  other 
Brody-inspired  regimens  that  now 
took  up  most  of  my  waking  hours, 
I  was  advised  that  "feet  should  be 
cleansed  once  or  twice  a  day,  dried 
carefully  and  dusted  with  foot  pow- 
der. A  10-minute  soak  in  warm 
water  may  be  the  best  remedy  for 
tired  feet." 


After  almost  half  a  year  as  a  j 
Brodyite,  I  was  ready  for  a  relaxing 
vacation.  But  Calamity  Jane  struck  j 
again  on  June  24,  with  the  news 
that  "Vacations  can  spell  disaster  ' 
even  for  the  most  disciplined  of 
diners."   Brody   observed,  "Con- 
fronted three  times  a  day  with  cal- 
orie-laden restaurant  menus,  many 
throw  caution  to  the  winds  and  come 
home  five  or  more  pounds  heavier 
and  sometimes  with  raised  serum 
cholesterol  and  blood  pressure  to  [ 
boot." 

Constant  vigilance  is  needed: 
"Even  those  who  try  to  make  sen- 
sible choices  are  often  foiled  by  the 
chef,  who  may  add  a  tablespoon  or 
two  of  butter  to  an  otherwise  lean- 
sounding  fish  or  chicken  dish,  or 
spike  the  cold  vegetable  soup  with 
a  generous  dollop  of  sour  cream,  or 
drown  the  low-calorie  salad  in  an 
oily  dressing."  Careful  scrutiny  of 
menus  and  no-nonsense  instructions  ! 
to  waiters  are  among  the  few  safe- 
guards available  to  the  adventuring 
health  buff.  But  even  Brody  is 
not  heartless:  "Don't  be  afraid  to 
splurge.  After  all,  it's  your  vacation. 
A  feast  now  and  then  on  a  high- 
fat,  high-calorie  meal  won't  hurt 
you  if  you  eat  sensibly  the  rest  of 
the  time  and  get  back  to  normal 
the  next  day." 

Returning  from  my  vacation,  I  j 
was  feeling  a  bit  anxious  and  thought 
it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  see 
my  doctor  and  dentist  to  check  up 
on  my  health.  But  Brody's  July  1 
column  warned  me  that  even  a 
doctor's  office  is  no  safe  harbor. 
She  wrote,  "Lay  people  seem  to  ' 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  most 
common  nonnatural  source  of  po- 
tentially harmful  radiation:  medical 
and  dental  X-rays,  which,  together, 
account  for  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  public's  exposure  to  man- 
made  radiation.  .  .  .  Many  health- 
related  X-ray  exposures  are  inap- 
propriate or  unnecessary,  and  some 
of  those  that  are  needed  involve  far 
more  radiation  than  is  required  for 
necessary  diagnosis."  Other  diag- 
nostic tools  also  pose  problems.  In 
an  August  19  report  on  lab  tests, 
she  wrote,  "The  results  can  be  dis- 
I  torted  by  diet  (which  is  why  some 
are  done  only  after  an  eight-hour 


fast),  vigorous  exercise,  over-the- 
counter  and  prescription  drugs  (in- 
cluding aspirin,  vitamins  and  birth- 
control  pills),  alcohol,  lack  of  sleep, 
stress,  fear  or  anxiety."  After  read- 
ing that,  who  had  anxiety?  But  to 
reassure  myself,  I  took  her  advice 
on  this  issue  by  skipping  work  for 
a  day  to  read  a  paperback,  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Medical  Tests, 
which  provides  detailed  information 
on  hundreds  of  medical  tests  and 
on  the  factors  that  can  distort  the 
results.  There  is  no  sense  in  being 
unprepared. 

I  finally  decided  to  put  off  seeing 
any  health  specialists  until  later  in 
the  year,  and  Tm  glad  I  did,  be- 
cause I  had  second  thoughts  about 
my  current  crew  after  reading  about 
the  stringent  guidelines  I  should  use 
when  judging  my  doctor  (December 
23)  and  dentist  (November  18). 


As  THE  YEAR  wore  on,  I 
began  to  worry  whether  all 
this  worrying  about  my 
health  was  good  for  me.  It 
was  Brody,  of  all  people,  who  first 
raised  the  issue,  after  months  of 
urgent  health  warnings  about  the 
need  for  vigilance.  On  August  26, 
in  her  annual  article  on  stress,  she 
recommended  a  typically  time-con- 
suming package  of  daily  aerobic 
exercises,  relaxation  breaks,  and 
meditation  periods,  along  with  a 
general  endorsement  of  "clean  liv- 
ing." But  she  also  offered  this  novel 
advice:  "Get  outside  yourself.  Stress 
causes  people  to  turn  into  them- 
selves and  focus  too  much  on  their 
own  problems."  Could  this  be  Jane 
("Is  There  Lint  in  Your  Navel?") 
Brody  talking? 

There  was  no  need  to  woiry,  be- 
cause by  September  she  was  in  the 
trenches  again,  cabling  back  warn- 
ings to  her  troops.  The  highlight  of 
the  month  was  an  admittedly  infor- 
mative two-parter  on  stiokes,  which 
began  by  listing  a  few  common 
myths,  among  them,  "Strokes  hap- 
pen only  to  older  people."  That 
caught  my  eye  as  I  nervously 
glanced  down  the  checklist  of  con- 
tributing factors:  high  blood  pres- 
sure, high-fat  diet,  the  ever-present 
stress,  inactivity,  smoking,  obesity, 
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and  oral  contraceptives.  I  was  safe 
on  most  counts.  For  now. 

In  the  meantime,  I  knew  I  could 
protect  myself  by  following  her  ad- 
vice on  WHAT  BELONGS  IN  A  MEDI- 
CINE CABINET.  After  conducting  an 
inventory  of  the  current  contents, 
I  turned  to  the  business  of  stocking 
the  dozens  of  life-or-death  items 
that  Brody  mandated,  among  them 
an  eye  wash  and  eye  cup,  hydro- 
cortisone cream,  bandages,  syrup  of 
ipecac,  activated  charcoal,  surgical 
tweezers  with  a  built-in  magnifier, 
ice  bag,  hot-water  bottle,  heating 
pad,  Di-Gel,  simethecone,  Kaopec- 
tate,  nasal  spray,  and  eardrops. 
With  my  medicine  cabinet  thus 
ready  to  handle  any  neighborhood 
plagues  or  nuclear  attacks,  I  could 
agree  with  Brody's  assessment: 
"Often,  if  you  are  well  equipped  at 
home,  you  can  avoid  a  stressful 
and  costly  trip  to  a  hospital  emer- 
gency room  or  physician's  office." 
Secure  in  my  medical  lair,  I  was 
even  thinking  of  going  into  the 
doctor  business  for  myself. 

But  doctors  still  have  a  place  in 
Brodyland,  as  shown  by  her  arti- 
cles on  colon  cancer  (October  7), 
arthritis  (October  14  and  21),  and 
psychotherapies  (October  28).  Af- 
ter getting  through  November  prac- 
tically scot-free,  with  only  articles 
on  such  mild  topics  as  contact  lenses 
and  stretching  to  worry  about,  I 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  my 
final  month  in  Brody's  army. 

But  December  was  a  cruel  month. 
While  other  holiday  revelers  drove 
around  without  seat  belts  or  toasted 
each  other  with  liquor  at  parties,  I 
stayed  at  home  and  wondered 
whether  I  qualified  as  an  alcoholic 
(December  16).  Finally,  on  the 
day  before  New  Year's  Eve,  I  de- 
cided to  celebrate  my  year  with 
Jane  Brody  by  treating  myself  to  a 
hearty,  nutritious  breakfast,  com- 
plete with  a  big  bowl  of  cereal.  What 
could  be  more  healthful?  Unfor- 
tunately, that  was  the  day  she  chose 
to  write  breakfast  cereal:  a 
buyer's  guide.  I  thought  I  was  eat- 
I  ing  soundly  by  choosing  Wheaties, 
but  I  was  wrong:  it  has  more  than 
300  milligrams  of  sodium  per  serv- 
ing. A  dangerously  high  amount. 
Happy  New  Year.  □ 


PROPAGANDA 
WARTS 

by  Tom  Bethell 

What  the  Voice  of  America  makes  of  America. 


No  sooner  had  Phil  Nico- 
laides  arrived  at  his  desk 
in  Washington  last  fall 
than  he  broke  his  own  first 
rule.  He  put  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
typewriter,  and  without  further  ado 
began  tapping  out  his  thoughts  to 
his  new  boss,  James  B.  Conkling, 
the  recently  appointed  director  of 
the  Voice  of  America.  "In  our  re- 
cent discussion,"  Nicolaides  began, 
"you  reviewed  a  number  of  prob- 
lems at  VOA  and  asked  me  to  come 
up  with  some  considered  recom- 
mendations." Before  being  appoint- 
ed VOA's  deputy  program  director 
for  commentary  and  news  analysis — 
a  job  described  in  the  press  as  "ide- 
ologically sensitive"  after  he  became 
notorious — Nicolaides  was  a  polit- 
ical commentator  for  a  radio  station 
in  Houston,  a  philosophy  teacher  at 
Fordham  University,  a  contributor 
to  the  conservative  weekly  Human 
Events,  and  a  cartoonist  whose 
weekly  caricature  "Nicolaides  Nibs 
&  Nobs"  appeared  for  a  while  in 
the  Santa  Ana  Register. 


Tom  Bethell  holds  the  DeWitt  Wallace 
Chair  in  Communications  at  the  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute  and  contributes 
to  many  periodicals. 


In  the  course  of  working  on  cam- 
paigns for  such  political  candidates 
as  James  Buckley  in  New  York 
(1970)  and  Phil  Gramm  in  Texas 
(1978),  usually  in  charge  of  TV  and 
radio  advertising,  Nicolaides  learned 
to  warn  campaign  workers:  before 
you  write  anything  down,  try  to 
imagine  what  it  would  look  like  on 
the  front  page  of  the  daily  news- 
paper. If  that  mental  picture  of  the 
news  is  discouraging,  don't  write  it 
down.  His  advice  was  based  on  the 
well-known  tendency  of  campaign 
workers  to  infiltrate  one  another's 
operations  in  the  hope  of  leaking 
damaging  material  to  the  press.  As 
things  turned  out,  his  years  of  expe- 
rience counted  for  less  than  his  in- 
ability to  take  his  own  advice. 


HE  Voice  of  America  began 

■ broadcasting  to  the  world 
shortly  after  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
today  has  a  budget  of  $109  million, 
employs  2,200  people,  and  broad- 
casts to  over  100  million  listeners  in 
thirty-nine  languages.  (Except  for 
Portugal,  it  does  not  broadcast  to 
west  European  countries.)  VOA's 
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NONRESIDENT 
BACHELOR,  MASTER  AND 
DOCTORAL  DEGREES  FOR  THE 
ACCOMPLISHED  INDIVIDUAL 

Columbia  Pacific  University,  the  largest 
nonresidential  graduate  university  in  the 
U.S.,  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  of 
California  to  grant  nonresident  Bachelor, 
Master  and  Doctoral  degrees  in  numerous  i 
fields,  including  Business,  Psychology.  i 
Engineering  and  Health.  j 

Degrees  are  earned  through  a  combina- 
tion of  full  academic  credit  for  life  and  work 
experience  and  completion  of  an  indepen- 
dent study  project  in  the  student's  area  of 
special  interest.  The  time  involved  is 
shortened  due  to  accelerated,  self-paced 
learning.  The  cost  is  about  $2,000. 

Columbia  Pacific  University  is  attracting 
accomplished  individuals,  members  of  the 
business  and  professional  community, 
desiring  to  design  their  own  projects  and 
receive  academic  acknowledgement  for 
their  personal  achievements.  May  I  send 
you  more  information? 

R.L.  Crews,  M.D.,  President 
COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 
150  Shoreline,  Suite  4305 
Mill  Valley,  CA  94941 
Call  Toll  Free  USA:  800-227-1617,  ext.  480 
California  only:  800-772-3545,  ext.  480 


EUROPE  BY  CAR 


45  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10020 
Phone:  (212)  581-3040 

9000  SUNSET  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF,  9Q069 
Phone:  (213)  272-0424 
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charter,  rewritten  in  1976,  is  vague 
in  the  extreme,  declaring  that  VOA 
news  will  be  "accurate,  objective 
and  comprehensive,"  presenting  a 
"balanced  and  comprehensive  pro- 
jection of  significant  American 
thought  and  institutions." 

VOA  is  part  of  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Communications  Agency  (the 
once  and,  apparently,  future  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency),  and  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty,  which  broad- 
cast to  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  receive  a  U.S.  govern- 
ment appropriation  of  $86  million. 
(Originally  they  were  funded  by  the 
CIA.)  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty  are  "surrogate"  radio 
stations,  giving  news  about  commu- 
nist-bloc countries  to  them,  the  as- 
sumption being  that  such  news  is 
not  available  from  communist  me- 
dia. VOA,  on  the  other  hand,  broad- 
casts American  news  and  commen- 
tary to  many  countries,  including 
Iron  Curtain  countries. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  and 
on  through  the  Cold  War  and  the 
1950s,  VOA  personnel  regarded  the 
Voice  as  an  instrument  in  a  "war  of 
ideas,"  its  "mission"  to  extol  the  vir- 
tues of  America  as  a  country  where 
liberty  and  decency  prevailed,  in 
contrast  to  the  oppressed,  coerced, 
imprisoned  nations  under  Soviet  and 
communist  domination. 

But  one  day  we  woke  up  to  find 
that  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
was  staying  in  a  Kremlin  apartment 
(the  Age  of  Detente  had  begun), 
and  journalists  were  winning  awards 
for  publishing  the  Pentagon  Papers, 
for  exposing  the  CIA,  and  finally  for 
contributing  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
aforementioned  Kremlin  lodger.  So 
a  new  philosophy  emerged  in  the 
Voice  of  America  (and  in  the  news 
media),  one  that  was  summarized 
by  the  phrase  "warts  and  all."  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory,  listeners  and 
readers  across  the  world  would  re- 
spect America  even  more,  because 
it  was  not  afraid  to  say  unflattering 
things  about  itself  or  show  itself  in 
an  unsavory  light.  In  newsrooms 
across  the  land,  the  idea  was  ele- 
vated to  the  status  of  dogma. 

Most  of  the  ninety  or  so  report- 
ers in  the  Voice  of  America's  news- 


room espoused  the  warts-and-all 
theory.  Nicolaides  describes  their 
outlook  this  way:  "They've  got  a 
journahsm  degree  from  Stonybrook 
State,  let's  say.  or  they're  been  news- 
readers at  a  radio  station  in  Media, 
Pennsylvania,  and  now  they've  come 
to  a  safe  job,  with  a  nice  pension,  in 
Washington.  But  they  have  an 
uneasy  sense  of  being  journalists 
manques — they're  not  allowed  into 
the  House  and  Senate  press  gal- 
leries, although  correspondents  from 
Tass  and  Radio  Bulgaria  are.  So 
they're  eager  to  play  Courageous 
Journalist  and  acquire  'fearless  in- 
dependence' credentials.  These  are 
won  by  enthusiastically  depicting 
America  with  warts.  Cliff  Groce,  a 
longtime  newsman  here,  tells  peo- 
ple that  Watergate  was  VOA's  'finest 
hour.'  " 

The  Soviet  Politburo,  too,  was 
happy  with  the  new  poHcy.  In  1973 
the  Soviets  stopped  jamming  VOA's 
broadcasts  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
resuming  again  only  in  1980,  after 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  emergence  of  SoUdarity  in 
Poland.  (Jamming  is  an  expensive 
business,  costing  approximately  three 
times  the  expense  of  the  original 
broadcast.  It  is  estimated  that  jam- 
ming costs  the  Soviet  Union  at  least 
$250  miUion  a  year.) 


HE  .AUTONOMY  and  indepen- 

Idence  of  journalists  at  the 
VOA  seemed  to  them 
threatened  on  three  sides. 
The  translators  and  broadcasters  in 
the  foreign  language  services,  often 
foreign-born,  often  stubbornly  anti- 
communist,  were  inclined  to  resist 
the  warts-and-all  tendency.  The 
foreign  service  information  officers 
who  come  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  do  a  two-year  stint  at  VOA 
were  seen,  with  some  reason,  as 
pussyfoot  bureaucrats  forever  trying 
to  water  down  Voice  broadcasts  into 
State  Department  releases.  Similar- 
ly, the  language  service  "emigres" 
see  the  foreign  service  officers  as 
"tea  pourers"  who  want  above  all  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  the  coun- 
try or  countries  they  plan  to  return 
to  when  their  State  Department  ca- 
reers resume.  "They  want  to  go  back 
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to  pouring  tea — or,  rather,  having 
it  poured  for  them,"  a  broadcaster 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  division  explained. 
Third,  there  were  the  political  ap- 
pointees: those  who  came  and  went 
every  four  years  and  were  forever 
threatening  to  "politicize"  the  Voice 
ot  America. 

President  Reagan  appointed  as 
head  of  USICA  his  next-door  neigh- 
bor in  Pacific  Palisades,  Charles 
Z.  Wick,  aged  sixty-four,  described 
by  the  Washington  Post  as  "an  en- 
ergetic, wealthy  California  entrepre- 
neur who  prides  himself  on  his  long 
friendship  with  Reagan."  Radio 
Moscow,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
scribed Wick  as  "a  millionaire — he 
made  his  money  from  real  estate, 
show  business,  and  brothels."  Rus- 
sian listeners  will  not  hear  that  false 
accusation  rebutted,  because  VOA 
personnel  are  enjoined  from  "en- 
gaging in  polemics"  with  the  Soviet 
press. 

Wick  appointed  as  director  of 
VOA  his  good  friend  James  B. 
Conkling,  who  had  been  head  of 
Columbia  Records,  founded  Warner 
Brothers  Records,  arranged  music 
for  the  Dorsey  Brothers,  and  per- 
formed on  tour  with  the  King  Sisters 
— one  of  whom  he  married.  Nicolai- 
des  in  turn  was  appointed  (with 
recommendations  from  a  few  well- 
known  conservatives)  to  his  "deputy 
program  director"  position,  beneath 
not  only  Conkling  but  also  those 
foreign  service  officers,  who  must 
have  rejoiced  to  see  these  rather  el- 
derly, PR-oriented,  showbiz-steeped 
political  appointees  coming  in  the 
front  door  to  supervise  them.  Wick 
and  Conkling,  like  many  other  po- 
litical appointees  new  in  Washing- 
ton, weren't  quite  sure  of  the  rules 
but  were  eager  to  keep  everyone 
happy.  They  worried  about  what  the 
Washington  Post  or  Sen.  Charles 
Percy  might  say  (the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  VOA);  and  so  were  often 
happy  to  transfer  authority  to  those 
who  knew  the  ropes  better  than 
they.  The  most  important  of  these 
foreign  service  information  officers 
were  (and  still  are)  Terrence  Cath- 
erman,  Conkling's  deputy,  and  John 
"Jock"  Shirley,  the  counselor  to  the 
agency,  who,  according  to  Nico- 


laides,  "embodies  the  institutional 
memory  of  VOA." 

By  the  middle  of  1 98 1 ,  then,  Wick 
and  Conkiing  had  arrived,  but  were 
not  yet  fully  aware  of  all  that  was 
going  on  around  them.  And  the 
newsroom  was  publicizing  America's 
warts.  For  example,  the  second  in- 
stallment of  a  series  on  crime  began: 
"Charles  Silberman  .  .  .  once  wrote 
that  'crime  is  as  American  as  Jesse 
James.'  "  There  was  a  replay  of  a 
Tass  News  Agency  report  stating 
that  "Mr.  Reagan  used  false  figures 
to  describe  a  massive  increase  in 
Soviet  spending.  .  .  .  Tass  charged 
Reagan  with  ignoring  the  needs  of 
America's  poor."  And  a  news  item 
repeated,  without  rebuttal,  the  claim 
by  an  East  German  magazine  that 
the  West  had  advance  notice  of  the 
construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  "emigres" 
in  the  foreign  language  division 
were  amazed  to  find  that  they  were 
having  difficulty  getting  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  on  the  air.  Ludmilla 
Foster,  who  came  to  the  U.S.  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1950,  and  has 
been  with  the  Voice  for  eight  years, 
included  an  excerpt  from  Solzhenit- 
syn's  new  book  October  1916  on  a 
weekly  book  program  she  edits.  This 
was  scheduled  to  be  repeated  twice, 
but  Foster's  superior,  a  foreign  ser- 
vice information  officer,  ordered  the 
repeats  taken  off  the  air. 

According  to  an  ICA  memoran- 
dum not  hitherto  published,  Charles 
Wick  suggested  at  a  VOA  confer- 
ence on  July  31  that  Solzhenitsyn  be 
invited  to  broadcast  regularly  on  the 
Voice.  His  suggestion  "was  strongly 
objected  to"  on  the  grounds  that 
"Solzhenitsyn  is  considered  a  traitor 
for  having  broken  ranks  in  a  regi- 
mented society  by  the  slavish  major- 
ity of  Soviet  listeners  to  the  Voice, 
that  he  engages  in  an  objectionable 
form  of  Russian  nationalism,  and 
that  he  is  very  unpopular  except 
with  a  small  group  of  intellectuals." 
Over  lunch  with  Nicolaides,  Ter- 
rence Catherman  "vigorously  de- 
fended the  'spiking'  of  Solzhenit- 
syn." In  a  slightly  different  vein, 
Catherman  told  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  that  the  Soviet  Union  "is 
smart  enough  to  know  it  is  going 
with  the  tides  of  history,"  adding. 


"We  lost  Europe  a  long  time  ago — 
with  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Water- 
gate." In  the  aftermath  of  martial 
law  in  Poland,  he  added,  "we  are 
trying  to  do  nothing  that  might  ex- 
acerbate tensions." 

Shortly  after  he  arrived  at  VOA 
Nicolaides  had  been  told  not  to  use 
the  phrase  "Iron  Curtain,"  and 
when  he  wanted  to  dub  General  Ja- 
ruzelski's  regime  a  "military  junta," 
he  was  told  to  remove  the  phrase 
from  the  script  because  it  was  noth- 
ing but  "buzz  words  and  name  call- 
ing." (The  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  which  oversees  Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe,  ob- 
serves similar  etiquette.  A  year  after 
President  Reagan  took  office  the 
board  was  still  instructing  broad- 
casters to  "avoid  obsolete  terminol- 
ogy" such  as  "communist  bloc"  and 
"capitalism  vs.  communism.")  An 


unwritten  rule  at  VOA  is  not  to 
broadcast  anything  that  is  more  than 
mildly  critical  of  Lenin  because  (as 
someone  in  the  foreign  language  ser- 
vices put  it)  "he  is  supposedly  so 
revered  in  Russia  that  criticizing 
him  would  be  offensive  and  VOA 
would  lose  credibility." 

So,  as  it  turned  out,  criticizing 
Lenin  and  broadcasting  Solzhenit- 
syn would  have  the  same  drawback: 
both  would  undermine  VOA's  cred- 
ibility. In  order  to  strengthen  VOA 
credibility,  criticism  of  the  U.S.  was 
to  be  unfettered  (Watergate),  while 


Voice  from  the  Voice 

Gene  Pell,  director  of  news  opera- 
tions for  the  Voice  of  America, 
heatedly  objected  to  a  recent  item 
in  this  column  saying  that  the  VOA 
charter  had  been  moved  from  a 
conspicuous  spot  in  the  agency's 
newsroom  and  replaced  by  a  photo 
of  Ronald  Reagan  to  coincide  with 
the  President's  visit  there. 

"The  charter  fell  off  the  wall 
about  a  year  ago,"  said  Mr.  Pell. 
"Its  absence  was  not  noticed.  Be- 
fore the  President  arrived,  the 
charter  was  dug  out  of  the  closet, 
dusted  off  and  rehung.  Not  in  an 
inconspicuous  place." 

From  The  New  York  Times,  March 
1.  1982.  By  Francis  X.  C lines  and 
Bernard  Weinraub. 
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criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  to 
be  shunned  (Lenin).  With  warts 
showing  and  VOA  thereby  credible, 
American  prestige  was  no  doubt 
soaring  throughout  the  world. 


NEVERTHELESS,  alert  fig- 
ures in  the  newsroom  no- 
ticed that  political  storm 
clouds  were  brewing  on 
the  horizon.  Once  again  (it  had  hap- 
pened before)  there  was  a  distinct 
possibility  that  the  new  administra- 
tion would  try  to  "politicize"  VOA 
and  thereby  undo  all  those  years  of 
carefully  accumulated  credibility. 

On  August  20,  1981,  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Geneva  complained  that 
VOA  had  described  the  Afghans 
fighting  Soviet  troops  as  "anti-gov- 
ernment guerrillas."  And  someone 
(rumored  to  be  Richard  Allen,  then 
at  the  National  Security  Council) 
had  called  Conkling  and  suggested 
that  the  Afghans  be  called  "freedom 
fighters." 

Political  interference  like  that  was 
pretty  worrying  to  those  who  took 
their  First  Amendment  rights  seri- 
ously. Even  more  frightening,  Mc- 
Carthyism  was  in  the  air.  VOA 
had  transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Union 
an  interview  with  a  leading  Soviet 
spokesman,  Georgii  Arbatov,  the 
head  of  the  Moscow-based  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Can- 
ada. Arbatov  (and  the  Soviet  press 
attache  in  Washington,  who  was  in- 
terviewed at  the  same  time)  rebutted 
some  "provocative"  Reagan  state- 
ments about  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  about  that.  Ar- 
batov had  frequently  appeared  on 
network  television,  and  if  he  was 
"news"  to  CBS,  why  couldn't  he  be 
news  to  VOA? 

The  U.S.  embassy  in  Moscow 
complained  to  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  Richard  Allen  phoned 
Conkling  to  complain.  Seemingly 
in  all  innocence,  Conkling  tried  to 
find  out  who  put  Arbatov  on  the 
air.  So  the  newsroom  professionals, 
sensing  that  their  independence  and 
integrity  were  at  stake,  organized  a 
little  counterattack.  Mark  Willen,  a 
VOA  correspondent  who  had  been 
with  the  agency  for  thirteen  years, 
arranged  to  interview  Conkling  for 


a  mimeographed  in-house  newsletter 
called  News  Room,  and  showed  up 
at  Conkling's  office,  tape  recorder 
'  in  hand,  oii  September  4,  1981. 
"I  thought  rd  start  on  a  some- 
what philosophical  note,"  Willen  be- 
;  gan  blandly,  "and  maybe  ask  you 
I  simply — why  are  we  here?  As  you 
look  at  VOA,  what  do  you  see  as 
our  main  reason  for  being  in  ex- 
istence? What's  our  principal  pur- 
pose?" 

Conkling,  who  had  been  at  VOA 
for  three  months,  could  have  re- 
I  turned  the  ball  neatly  to  Willen's 
court  by  reading  back  VOA's  char- 
ter in  all  its  high-minded  vagueness. 
Instead,  he  chose  to  stroll  into  the 
minefield  that  surrounded  him. 

"That's  a  really  interesting  ques- 
tion," he  began,  "because  for  two 
days  now  I  have  been  in  conversa- 
tions trying  to  see  if  I  could  deter- 
mine exactly  what  our  purpose  is. 
We  have  a  purpose — to  reach  as 
many  people  as  we  can  in  the  world 
— but  the  question  is  what  do  we 
reach  them  with  and  what  are  we 
intending  to  gain  by  reaching  them?" 

He  wandered  on  in  this  vein  for 
a  while,  sometimes  coming  peril- 
ously close  to  suggestions  that  might 
"politicize"  the  agency — for  in- 
stance, that  "we  want  to  inform  the 
world  of  what  it  is  about  this  coun- 
try that  makes  this  a  country  we 
happen  to  love  .  .  ."  But  he  re- 
deemed himself  by  adding:  "We 
don't  make  enemies  ...  we  don't 
do  things  offensively  that  will  make 
enemies  of  the  people  out  there  ...  I 
don't  know  if  we're  addressing  our 
goals  right.  Because  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  our  goals  are." 

"One  thing  that  upset  people," 
Willen  said,  nudging  Conkling  back 
into  a  dangerous  position,  "was  the 
request  that  came  from  this  office 
for  the  names  of  people  who  had 
worked  that  day  [on  the  Arbatov 
broadcast].  However  it  was  meant, 
it  was  interpreted  as  something  of 
a  threat.  Do  you  want  to  comment 
on  that?" 

Conkling  now  stood  implicitly  ac- 
cused of  McCarthyism,  one  of  the 
graver  modern-day  offenses. 

"Yes,"  confessed  Conklmg.  "I 
asked  Cliff  [Groce],  who  was  in- 
i  volved.  Cliff  came  in  and  said,  'I 


wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion, because  it  sounds  very  much 
like  the  McCarthy  era.'  I  said,  'Okay, 
I  won't  ask  you  that  question.'  It 
bothered  me  that  he  said  that  be- 
cause I  guess  I  am  as  strong  as  any- 
one agamst  the  McCarthy  era." 

"Are  you  finding  this  job  to  be 
what  you  expected?"  Willen  then 
inquired.  "Are  you  enjoying  it?" 

"I  didn't  seek  the  job,"  Conkling 
replied,  on  the  defensive  and  appar- 
ently demoralized.  "In  fact,  I  never 
in  the  world  thought  I'd  accept  the 
job  .  .  .  Charlie  Wick  called  me.  I've 
known  him  for  thirty-five  years  .  .  . 
He  said,  'Would  you  be  interested 
in  VOA?'  I  said,  'No,  but  I'll  bring 
you  some  names.'  He  said,  'Would 
you  think  about  it?'  And  I  figured  to 
myself,  'It's  hard  to  say  I  shouldn't 
think  about  it.'  So  I  said,  'I  will,  and 
I'll  tell  you  in  ten  days,  but  I'm  sure 
the  answer  will  be  no.' 

"I  thought  about  it  and  I  thought 
about  it.  I  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, how  could  I  say  no  to  it? 
It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  at  that 
point.  I  had  done  a  lot  of  things. 
I'd  been  very  fortunate.  Maybe  I 
owed  the  country  something.  That's 
kind  of  what  it  got  to  be  with  me. 
So  I  got  to  the  point  where  I  couldn't 
say  no,  so  I  said  yes." 


A COUPLE  of  days  after  the 
Conkling  interview  ap- 
peared in  News  Room, 
(some  references  to  it  had 
popped  up  in  the  Baltimore  Sun), 
Gilbert  Robinson,  Wick's  deputy  at 
ICA,  asked  Nicolaides  to  give  Conk- 
ling some  suggestions  as  to  how 
he  might  fend  off  the  criticism  that 
was  stirring  in  the  agency.  So  it  was 
that  Nicolaides  reached  for  his  type- 
writer and  began  his  memo. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  professor 
at  Tufts  had  called  government 
broadcasting  "public  diplomacy." 
But  Nicolaides  was  scornful  of  the 
phrase,  and  here  he  made  a  grave 
rhetorical  error,  violating  Wash- 
ington's all-important  linguistic  eti- 
quette. The  Tufts  professor,  he  went 
on,  "was  looking  for  a  bland,  san- 
itized substitute  for  propaganda,  a 
word  that  had  fallen  into  disrepute 
because  some  of  its  most  gifted  prac- 
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titioners  had  put  it  to  the  service 
of  odious  ideologies." 

"We  are,"  he  added,  "as  all  the 
world  understands,  a  propaganda 
agency.  Propaganda  is  a  species  of 
the  genus  advertising:  i.e.,  ad- 
vertising in  the  service  of  a  govern- 
ment. .  .  ."  In  the  next  paragraph 
Nicolaides  asked  Conkling  to  take 
up  the  challenge  of  defying  the 
whole  newsroom.  "Since  the  word 
propaganda  still  suffers  from  nega- 
tive connotations,"  he  went  on,  "let's 
agree  that  the  generally  acceptable 
substitute  is  information.  But  let's 
not  let  this  lead  us  down  another 
path  to  confusion:  the  view  that  the 
USIA/USICA  (including  and  espe- 
cially VOA)  is  a  'newsgathering  and 
disseminating'  agency — essentially  a 
journalistic  enterprise  of  some  sort. 
This  particular  tilt  may  have  come 
from  the  prominence  of  celebrated 
journalists  (Murrow,  Chancellor, 
Rowan)  in  the  agency's  history." 

From  there  it  was  but  a  short  step 
to  concluding  that  we  should  "coun- 
ter" the  Soviet  Union's  "broadcast 
barrage."  "Merely  refuting  Soviet 
canards  is  not  enough,"  he  wrote. 
"We  too  must  have  an  overall  theme. 
We  must  portray  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  last  great  predatory  empire 
on  earth,  remorselessly  enslaving  its 
own  diverse  ethnic  populations, 
crushing  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  its  captive  nations.  .  .  .  We  must 
strive  to  'destabilize'  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  by  promot- 
ing disaffection  between  peoples  and 
rulers." 

He  concluded:  "And  when  we 
finally  get  to  the  point  that  the  only 
criticism  of  the  VOA  is  howling 
from  the  Kr  r,-,iin,  antiphonal  ulula- 
tion  from  the  -I  S.  hard  left,  and 
even  greater  Sv  -ict  efforts  at  jam- 
ming, we  can  era:;;  open  the  cham- 
pagne!" 

On  September  25,  four  days  after 
the  date  of  the  memo,  Conkling  told 
Nicolaides  that  he  had  liked  the 
memo,  but  that  he  should  prepare 
a  condensed,  three-page  version  of 
it  "because  no  one  at  this  agency 
reads  long  memos."  But  someone 
was  reading  it. 

Although  Nicolaides  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  VOA  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  memo,  his  formal  position  had 


not  yet  been  announced,  or  even 
decided.  It  wasn't  until  November 
10  that  a  USICA  press  release  an- 
nounced his  appointment  as  deputy 
director  for  commentary  and  anal- 
ysis. At  the  same  time,  Terrence 
Catherman  was  formally  appointed 
deputy  director  of  VOA. 

Two  days  later  some  preUminary 
throat  clearing  was  heard  in  the 
Washington  Post,  and,  on  the  third 
day,  there  was  the  bad  dream — the 
memo-on-page-one — just  as  Nico- 
laides had  warned  his  campaign 
workers. 

PROPAGANDA  ROLE  URGED  FOR 
VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

by  Murrey  Marder 
The  Voice  of  America  should 
function  as  a  "propaganda  agen- 
cy," comparable  to  an  advertising 
agency  selling  soap,  and  it  should 
portray  the  Soviet  Union  as  "the 
last  great  predatory  empire  on 
earth,"  in  the  judgment  of  a  new 
deputy  program  director  for  the 
overseas  broadcasting  agency  

On  it  went  for  a  thousand  words, 
and  within  hours  it  had  been  picked 
up  and  amplified  by  the  news  media 
echo  chamber.  An  AP  story  that 
morning  began:  "The  head  of  VOA 
said  Friday  he  will  not  let  the  radio 
operation  become  an  instrument  for 
propaganda,  but  he  said  he  will  not 
fire  a  key  official  who  said  VOA 
should  be  exactly  that." 

Editorials  and  headlines  blos- 
somed. It  was  reported  on  VOA's 
airwaves  that  "the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  memo  have  been  dis- 
avowed by  the  director  of  VOA." 

Soon  enough  the  ululation  became 
antiphonal,  with  a  Radio  Moscow 
broadcast  cicing  "the  prominent 
Washington  observer  Murrey  Mar- 
der." The  Soviet  commentator  quot- 
ed admiringly  from  the  Post,  adding 
that  "some  of  his  [Wick's]  new 
subordinates,  according  to  Amer- 
ica's Newsweek,  are  angry  that  the 
man  now  at  the  wheel  of  the  U.S. 
propaganda  vehicle  wants  to  take 
it  back  'to  Truman's  day,'  to  the 
slogan  'America  is  the  greatest,'  and 
all  the  rhetoric  of  the  Cold  War." 

According  to  the  warts-and-all 
theory,  the  Soviets  might  have  been 
expected  to  wink  at  the  new  "Mc- 
Carthyism,"  because  it  would  pre- 


sumably undermine  VOA  credibility. 
In  fact,  it  was  becoming  hard  to  tell 
who  disapproved  of  McCarthyism 
most:  Soviet  journalists  in  Moscow, 
or  American  journalists  in  Washing- 
ton. 

After  his  appointment  was  an- 
nounced in  November,  Nicolaides 
was  moved  to  an  out-of-the  way  of- 
fice tucked  behind  workmen  with 
hammers  and  ladders.  He  had  no 
secretary,  no  assistant,  no  writers. 
No  scripts  were  cleared  with  him, 
and  of  his  own  scripts,  all  but  one 
were  rejected  by  VOA's  policy  of- 
ficer, Jack  Harrod,  as  being  "too 
strongly  worded."  His  commentary 
on  martial  law  in  Poland,  for  ex- 
ample, which  contained  the  phrase 
"tanks  and  bayonets,"  was  consid- 
ered too  hot  to  handle.  Nicolaides 
was  instructed  to  talk  to  no  one  in 
the  news  media,  and  to  turn  down 
all  invitations  to  speak  in  public.  He 
was  still  on  the  payroll,  but  that  was 
it.  Outside  his  office,  unknown  pin- 
striped staffers  headed  off  down 
distant  corridors  to  mysterious  meet- 
ings, but  he  was  not  invited.  He  put 
a  sign  on  his  door:  gorky  (the  name 
of  the  Russian  town  to  which  An- 
drei Sakharov  had  been  exiled). 


As  THE  internal  battle  at 
VOA  became  more  heated, 
a  petition  was  circulated 
and  signed  in  the  news- 
room, expressing  "outrage"  at  Nico- 
laides's  proposals,  and  demanding 
that  his  appointment  be  revoked.  In 
response,  about  200  of  the  "emi- 
gres" signed  a  counterpetition,  and 
a  score  of  them  delivered  it  to  the 
office  of  James  Conkling,  who  by 
this  time  might  well  have  been  look- 
ing back  nostalgically  on  his  touring 
days  with  the  King  Sisters. 

"We  are  shocked,"  part  of  the 
emigre  petition  read,  "that  VOA's 
media  informers  are  'distressed'  that 
VOA  should  want  to  'draw  a  rosy 
picture  of  the  United  States.'  As  fed- 
eral employees,  we  owe  it  to  the 
taxpayers  who  provide  our  salaries 
to  put  American  life  in  perspective. 
If  in  the  course  of  doing  so  the 
U.S.  image  turns  out  to  be  positive 
— what's  wrong  with  that?" 

Unlike  the  emigres,  who  were 
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usually  afraid  to  speak  for  attribu- 
tion, and  even  tended  to  fear  their 
phones  might  be  tapped,  newsroom 
people  were  blithely  outspoken  in 
their  criticism  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. Philomena  Jurey,  VGA's 
White  House  correspondent  and  a 
twenty-year  veteran  with  the  agency, 
publicly  accused  Charles  Wick  of 
"besmirching  our  newsroom,"  and 
Mark  Willen  was  soon  on  the  record 
with  a  complaint  that  being  asked 
to  call  Afghans  "freedom  fighters" 
constituted  "interference  in  our  abil- 
ity to  report  the  news  objectively." 
Later  on  Willen  got  into  trouble 
when  a  "News  Roundup"  he  edited 
led  off  with  the  sentence:  "The  head 
of  the  largest  U.S.  civil  rights  orga- 
nization has  accused  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration of  a  criminal  and  racist 
act."  (Benjamin  Hooks  had  not  used 
the  word  "criminal.")  Shortly  after 
that  Willen  was  transferred  to  New 
Delhi.  No  doubt  Conkling  had  not 
forgotten  their  interview.  "I  think 
the  VOA  is  slowly  but  surely  being 
destroyed,"  Willen  said  to  a  jour- 
nalist after  he  heard  the  New  Delhi 
news. 

Such  comments  within  VOA  elic- 
ited a  harmonious  hum  from  the 
press  across  the  country.  Editorials 
and  features  complained  that  VOA 
was  being  "politicized,"  "McCarthy- 
ism"  was  in  the  air,  the  agency's 
credibility  was  being  threatened,  and 
propaganda  was  the  new  order  of 
the  day.  Less  attention  was  paid  to 
a  comment  by  Catherman  in  the 
January  11,  1982,  issue  of  the  A^a- 
tional  Journal,  in  which  he  said  that 
"what  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
doing  is  'not  a  revolution.'  "  Cather- 
man predicted  "no  major  change 
one  way  or  another"  in  program- 
ming. 

The  quarantined  Nicolaides  soon 
became  restless  in  "Gorky."  He 
complained  to  Conkling,  who  said  to 
him  (ominously,  Nicolaides  thought), 
"I  understand,  you're  upset.  Why  not 
take  a  week  off?"  Nicolaides  fired 
off  two  more  memos  to  Wick  and 
on  January  12  was  invited  to  a  meet- 
ing with  Wick  and  Conkling. 

Nicolaides  said  it  seemed  clear 
that  they  must  have  no  confidence 
in  him.  His  views,  he  thought,  cor- 
responded to  those  of  the  president, 


the  administration,  and  Wick  him- 
self. Yet  it  seemed  they  were  con- 
tent to  keep  him  hidden  away  in  a 
closet.  No,  no,  no,  said  Wick,  that 
wasn't  it  at  all.  "What  we  lack  con- 
fidence in  is  this  American  press." 
Specifically,  Wick  worried  what  the 
press  might  make  of  further  public 
pronouncements  by  Nicolaides.  He 
conceded  that  Nicolaides  had  now 
been  "put  on  ice,"  but  he  had  del- 
egated control  of  VGA  to  Conkling 
and  wasn't  going  to  overrule  him  at 
this  stage.  Wick  thought  that  Nico- 
laides was  "a  good  guy  and  a  good 
writer,"  however,  so  he  would  try 
to  find  something  else  for  him  in 
another  corner  of  the  administra- 
tion. And  so  it  was  that  Nicolaides's 
career  at  the  Voice  of  America  came 
to  an  end. 

Within  a  couple  of  days  there 
was  a  brief  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  saying  that  Nicolaides  had  been 
removed  from  his  sensitive  post,  and 
a  few  days  after  that  an  antiphonal 
notice  appeared  in  Izvestia.  Still 
grimly  underlining  items  in  the  For- 


eign Broadcast  Information  Service, 
still  in  Gorky,  but  now  awaiting  his 
transfer,  Nicolaides  one  day  came 
across  the  following  feature  by  V. 
Popov  and  A.  Sychev: 

According  to  a  report  in  the 
American  newspaper  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  P.  Nikolaides,  the 
leader  of  VOA's  commentary 
desk,  who  is  notorious  for  his 
hysterical  calls  for  "psycholog- 
ical warfare"  against  the  socialist 
countries  to  be  toughened,  will 
shortly  leave  his  post. 

Nikolaides  .  .  .  in  making  his 
many  shrill  and  provocative 
statements,  has — without  actually 
wanting  to — demonstrated  the 
true  unsavory  goals  of  American 
propaganda:  he  openly  declared 
he  intended  to  engage  in  ide- 
ological subversion. 

In  the  nick  of  time,  however,  the 
Voice  of  America  rid  itself  of  this 
dangerous  and  provocative  man,  and 
so  managed  to  salvage  its  objectiv- 
ity, professionalism,  and  credibility 
around  the  world.  □ 


Tour  Europe  and  save  thousands* 
on  this  fine  work  of  art. 


Now  you  can  arrange  to  drive  your 
new  Audi  on  the  uncrowded  roads  of 
the  land  where  it  was  built.  And  save 
enough  money  to  help  pay  for  your  trip 
to  take  delivery  of  your  new  automo- 
bile at  our  factory  in  Wolfsburg. 

Simply  visit  your  local  Porsche 
Audi  dealer  where  you  can  select  the 
Audi  of  your  choice.  The  5000  Turbo, 
the  5000S,  the  Coupe,  or  the  4000 
Gas  or  Diesel. 

After  your  tour,  simply  return  your 


Audi  to  our  Emden  shipping  point. 
TTien,  we'll  deliver  it  to  a  U.S.  port 
free  of  charge. 

And  you'll  save  thousands  on  our 
finest  European  art. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Porsche  Audi  Delivery  in  Europe  Pro- 
gram, see  your  Porsche  Audi  dealer  or 
call  toll  free  (800)  447-4700.  In  Illi- 
nois call  (800)  322-4400. 


RORSCHI 


AUDI 


*  Based  on  manufactu 


Audi:  the  art  of  engineering. 

s  suggested  retail  price  of  veh  ic  les  R  O.  E.  United  States,  as  compared  to  de 
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LETTER  FROM 


DON'T  BE  A  BOER 

by  Geoffrey  Wheatcroft 

Opposition  to  apartheid  involves  class  snobbery  as  much 
as  racial  goodwill. 


HERE  ARE  two  anniversaries 

I in  South  Africa  this  year. 
Eighty  years  ago,  on  May 
31,  1902,  the  Peace  of  Ve- 
reeniging  ended  the  Boer  War.  Some 
of  the  Boer  delegates  came  away  in 
tears;  some  smashed  their  rifles  on 
the  rocks.  To  Afrikaners  the  Boer 
War  is  the  Second  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  first  (and  successful)  war  was 
in  1881,  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  Boers  had  trekked  north  from 
the  Cape  across  the  Orange  and 
Vaal  rivers  to  get  away  from  the 

Geoffrey  Wheatcroft  writes  for  The  Spec- 
tator of  London. 


British  and  to  found  their  indepen- 
dent Boer  ("farmer")  republics.  The 
British  government  absorbed  the 
Transvaal  in  the  1870s,  but  the 
Boers  won  back  their  independence 
at  the  battle  of  Majuba.  Then,  eigh- 
teen years  later,  after  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  Witwatersrand  had 
transformed  the  economy  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  war  began 
again,  in  the  autumn  of  1899. 

The  Boer  War  was  world  famous. 
Few  wars  have  ever  excited  such 
passionate  interest  and  such  con- 
demnation of  one  side — the  British 
— in  other  countries.  In  particular — 
fine  historical  irony — liberals,  rad- 


icals, and  socialists  ever>'where  were 
united  in  their  support  of  the  Boers, 
the  Afrikaner  nationalists.  Accord- 
ing to  progressive  opinion,  the  Boers 
were  brave  freedom  fighters  against 
capitalist  imperialism — which  in- 
deed they  were,  among  other  things. 
Few  thoughts  were  spared  then  for 
the  black  majority  within  South 
Africa. 

Less  well  known  outside  South 
Africa  is  the  Rand  Revolt  of  sixty 
years  ago.  It  began  as  a  miners' 
strike  and  had  its  roots  in  the  labor 
system  in  the  gold  mines.  From  the 
beginning,  when  the  great  gold  reef 
was  found  in  1886,  there  were  two 
sorts  of  miners  in  the  Rand  mines. 
There  still  are.  Most  were  black, 
illiterate  and  monoglot  tribesmen 
induced  by  a  variety  of  means  to 
leave  their  homelands  and  come  to 
the  mines  as  contract  laborers.  Some 
came  from  within  the  borders  of 
what  is  now  South  Africa  but  many 
came  from  without,  notably  from 
Portuguese  Mozambique.  They  lived 
in  enclosed  barracks  or  compounds, 
were  fed  a  mixture  of  mealie  por- 
ridge (stewed  maize)  and  offal,  and 
returned  home  at  the  end  of  their 
period  of  service  with  whatever 
money  they  had  saved. 

And  there  was,  as  there  still  is 
today,  a  minority  of  white  miners 
who  ostensibly  did  the  skilled  work. 
Their  special  responsibility  was 
blasting.  A  mine  is  created  by  sink- 
ing shafts  and  boring  tunnels.  Then 
"stopes"'  are  cut,  narrow  passages 
leading  through  the  gold-bearing 
reef,  a  thin  layer — imagine  one  page 
in  the  telephone  book — which  has 
to  be  extracted.  Holes  are  drilled 
in  the  rock  face,  explosive  charges 
are  laid  and  blasted  (the  skilled 
part),  and  the  ore  rubble  is  cleared 
for  milling.  The  whites  lived  the  life 
of  independent  workingmen  and 
were  paid  cash  wages  as  much  as 
ten  times  higher  than  the  blacks. 

The  economic  history  of  gold 
mining  in  the  Transvaal  was  gov- 
erned by  two  facts,  one  financial, 
one  geological.  The  financial  fact 
was  the  gold  standard.  Until  the 
Great  War,  the  price  of  gold  was 
fixed  at  eighty-five  shillings  sterling 
an  ounce  ($21.60  in  1914).  The 
geological  fact  is  the  nature  of  the 
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Witwatersrand  reef.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  gold  deposit  in  the  world, 
but  of  very  low-quality  ore  com- 
pared with  that  of  North  American 
or  Australian  reefs.  A  ton  of  the 
best  ore  on  the  Rand  pays  only  a 
few  ounces  of  gold.  In  the  tele- 
i  phone-book  simile  the  gold  itself 
would  be  the  commas  on  one  page 
of  the  book.  So  the  mines  must  be 
highly  labor-intensive.  When  the 
price  of  their  product  was  fixed 
there  was  fierce  pressure  on  the  min- 
ing companies  to  control  costs  as 
the  only  way  to  maximize  profits. 
The  wages  of  black  miners  were  of- 
ten cut.  And  the  companies  were 
constantly  tempted  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  cheap  black  to  ex- 
pensive white  labor. 

At  the  end  of  1921,  the  white 
miners  were  told  that  their  numbers 
were  to  be  reduced  in  the  new  year  | 
and  their  wages  cut.  In  January  the 
miners  came  out  on  strike.  A  few  of 
them  had  felt  the  influence  of  the 
October  Revolution,  and  the  mining 
companies  saw  Bolshevism  every- 
where: "A  calculated  design  to  re- 
peat on  the  Rand  the  unnatural  j 
outbreak  of  crime  in  Russia  that 
horrified  the  entire  world."  In  fact, 
the  miners  had  only  dabbed  a  touch 
of  red  onto  their  traditional  griev- 
ance to  produce  the  memorable  slo- 
gan: "Workers  of  the  world,  unite 
and  fight  for  a  white  South  Africa."  ■ 

Before  long  there  was  violence. 
On  the  last  day  of  February  three  ^ 
miners  were  killed  and  the  strike 
turned  into  an  armed  rising.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Rand  mines,  the 
white  miners  had  been  "outlanders," 
Cornishmen  and  Welshmen,  Amer- 
icans and  Australians.  But  land 
hunger  before  the  Boer  War,  and 
then  war  itself,  had  driven  many 
Afrikaners  into  the  cities;  by  1922 
they  were  the  majority  of  white  min- 
ers. They  adopted  the  old  Boer  mil- 
itary formation  of  the  commando,  a  < 
column  of  mounted  men.  These 
commandos  fought  pitched  battles 
with  police  and  army.  The  prime 
minister  of  South  Africa,  Jan  Smuts, 
had  also  learned  to  fight  in  the  Boer 
War.  He  directed  the  whole  armory 
of  modern  warfare — machine  guns, 
tanks,  bomber  aircraft — against  the 
miners.  Although  the  revolt  came 


near  to  capturing  Johannesburg,  it 
was  finally  defeated  by  overwhelm- 
ing force. 

More  than  two  hundred  people 
had  been  killed,  soldiers,  strikers, 
and  innocent  bystanders,  including 
blacks.  Most  blacks  had  wisely  kept 
out  of  the  way,  but  those  whom  the 
strikers  encountered  were  likely  to 
be  beaten  up  and  killed.  The  sur- 
viving miners'  leaders  were  arrested. 
Many  were  tried,  some  were  con- 
demned, a  few  executed.  Taffy  Long 
and  two  of  his  comrades  walked  to 
the  gallows  singing  "The  Red  Flag." 


■■■  HE  MINERS  had  been  defeat- 

Ied,  hke  the  Boers  twenty 
years  before.  But  not  for 
good.  Both  victories  were 
Pyrrhic,  both  defeats  deceptive.  The 
Boers  lost  the  war  but  won  the 
peace.  Vereeniging  was  followed  by 
the  Union  of  1910,  when  the  two 
former  Boer  republics  joined  the 
two  former  British  colonies,  the 
Cape  and  Natal,  in  a  unified  coun- 
try— not  a  federation  as  was  wanted 
by  some,  and  surely  they  were  right. 
From  the  beginning  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  was  dominated  by  the 
worst  traditions  on  both  sides:  Eng- 
lish financial  rapacity  and  Afrikaner 
racism. 

Those  in  England  who  had  op- 
posed the  war  idealized  the  Boers, 
recognizing  their  patriotic  fierceness 
and  bravery  but  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  Boers  were  also  fighting  to 
continue  their  traditional  and  un- 
lovely treatment  of  the  blacks.  An 
English  historian  has  said,  however, 
that  the  real  question  at  stake  in 
1899  was  not  whether  the  Boer  re- 
publics had  any  moral  purpose  but 
whether  the  British  Empire  did. 

The  British  claimed  to  have  the 
interests  of  the  blacks  at  heart.  But 
this  was  humbug,  as  radicals  saw  at 
the  time.  The  war  was  fought  to 
make  the  Transvaal  safe  for  the 
gold-mining  companies,  which  were 
not  philanthropic  organizations.  The 
blacks  were  deceived  by  British  prop- 
aganda. When  Pretoria  was  taken 
from  the  Boers  in  1900,  blacks 
thought  that  the  jubilee  had  come, 
and  they  burned  their  passbooks  in 
the  streets.  The  British  army  pun- 


ished them  severely  for  this  indisci- 
pline, and  all  blacks  in  South  Africa 
still  carry  the  hated  dompas. 

The  British  had  said  that  they 
would  extend  the  Cape  franchise,  in 
theory  color-blind,  throughout  South 
Africa.  But  this  was  never  meant 
seriously.  At  Union  the  Boers  not 
only  kept  their  racial  constitutions 
but  prepared  the  way  for  the  events 
of  the  1950s,  when  the  old  franchise 
was  abolished  in  the  Cape  also.  Any 
further  doubts  about  the  nature  of 
Union  disappeared  in  1913,  with  the 
legislation  known  as  the  Natives 
Land  Act.  No  more  discriminatory 
law  has  ever  been  passed  in  South 
Africa.  It  granted  the  blacks,  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  population, 
just  13  percent  of  the  land.  This 
legislation  destroyed  any  hope  of  an 
independent  peasant  economy  and 
incidentally  (but  not  accidentally) 
ensured  that  blacks  would  always 
be  driven  to  seek  cash  employment 
in  the  mines. 

After  1922  the  white  miners  also 
won  the  peace.  At  the  election  of 
1924,  Smuts  was  defeated  by  a  co- 
alition of  Nationalists  and  Labor. 
He  later  returned  to  office,  but  lost 
again  in  1948.  The  same  coalition 
of  Afrikaner  nationalism  and  the 
white  working  class  has  ruled  South 


Africa  ever  since.  In  the  1920s  the 
"Pact"  government  began  the  work 
of  systematic  apartheid  that  has 
defined  modern  South  Africa.  Not 
only  was  there  an  industrial  color 
bar  and  job  reservation — they  had 
existed  before — but  large  schemes  of 
protection  existed  for  poor  whites, 
more  or  less  guaranteeing  them 
feather-bedded  jobs  in  state-owned 
concerns.  Today,  if  a  liberal-minded 
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visitor  to  South  Africa  succumbs  to 
racist  prejudice  it  is  likely  to  be  ir- 
ritation with  the  poor,  and  not  al- 
ways bright,  Afrikaners  employed  by 
the  post  office,  the  pohce,  and  the 
railroads. 


nUESTiONS  of  race  and 
class  have  been  inter- 
^^^^  woven  throughout  South 
Africa's  history.  Today 
they  produce  the  apparent  paradox 
by  which  the  liberals  or  even  the 
"left  wing"  in  South  African  poli- 
tics, the  Progressive  Federal  Party, 
are  supported  by  the  rich,  while  the 
"right-wing"  National  Party  is  sup- 
ported by  the  (white)  poor,  who  ! 
are  those  most  eager  to  maintain 
apartheid.  Evelyn  Waugh  remarked, 
on  a  visit  to  the  country  some  twen- 
ty years  ago,  "Here  as  in  England 
the  champions  of  the  colour  bar  are 
the  classes  whose  modest  skills  many 
negroes  can  master." 

The  whole  history  of  the  race 
struggle  in  the  mines  before  and  af- 
ter 1922  has  turned  on  the  matter 
of  blasting.  But  as  long  ago  as  1907 
a  mine  owner  giving  evidence  at  a 
public  inquiry  said  that  "some  of 
the  kaffirs  [blacks]  are  better  ma- 
chinists than  some  of  the  white 
men.  .  .  .  [they  can]  ...  do  every- 
thing that  a  white  man  can  do,  but 
of  course  we  are  not  allowed  to  let  } 
them  blast."  In  fact,  as  everyone 
who  knows  the  mines  knows,  blacks 
blast  all  the  time,  while  their  white 
boss  sits  out  of  the  way  (blasting 
is  potentially  dangerous  as  well  as 
tricky).  That  truth  would  be  vehe- 
mently denied  by  the  white  Mine- 
workers'  Union.  The  Union's  jour- 
nal. Die  Mynwerker,  exemplifies  the 
attitudes  of  the  white  working  class. 
Its  enemies  are  the  blacks,  who 
threaten,  as  they  have  always  threat- 
ened, to  undercut  "skilled"  white  j 
labor,  and  the  mining  companies. 
For  decades  the  stock  figure  in  Af- 
rikaner nationalist  and  poor-white 
propaganda  was  "Hoggenheimer." 
He  appeared  in  cartoons  as  a  greedy, 
brutal,  and  of  course  hook-nosed 
capitalist,  grinding  the  faces  of  the  i 
poor.  Nowadays  the  Mineworkers' 
Union  directly  attacks  Mr.  Harry  ] 
Oppenheimer  and  his  Anglo-Amer- 


ican Corporation  (by  far  the  big- 
gest business  group  in  South  Africa) 
— or,  the  "Advancement  of  Africans 
Corporation,"  as  Die  Mynwerker 
calls  it  whenever  Anglo  tries  to 
move  black  workers  into  skilled  jobs. 
Few  issues  of  the  paper  are  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  1922. 

It  is  easy  to  despise  those  white 
workers.  Contempt  for  them  unites 
the  South  African  rich  with  neo- 
Marxists  (who  like  to  argue,  using 
some  degree  of  ingenuity,  that  there 
is  no  white  working  class  in  South 
Africa).  It  is  easy  to  hate  the  Boers. 
They  are  the  object  of  instinctive 
condemnation  now  as  they  were 
eighty  years  ago.  Only  then  it  was 
Jingo  Tories  in  England  who  abused 
them  ("killing  Kruger  with  your 
mouths");  now  it  is  the  liberal  left 
everywhere,  killing  Botha  with  their 
mouths.  Because  of  the  intermix  of 
race  and  class  it  is  gratifyingly  easy 
to  look  down  on  the  Afrikaners  out 
of  snobbery  but  to  dress  it  up  with 
moral  disapprobation.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  dined  in  the  soigne  Eng- 
lish-speaking suburbs  of  north  Jo- 
hannesburg will  know  how  strong 
anti-Afrikaner  ethnic  and  social 
prejudice  still  is. 

Of  course,  the  white  liberals  are 
right  about  apartheid.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  watch  the  way  an  Af- 
rikaner plumber  or  electrician  be- 
haves toward  the  black  servants  in 
a  house  he  is  visiting.  And  yet  Af- 
rikaner racism  and  the  whole  tradi- 
tion of  narrow,  theocratic  white  su- 
premacy, since  1948,  have  provided 
a  marvelous  excuse  by  which  the 
complex  of  liberal  society,  business, 
and  press  in  South  Africa  can  ab- 
solve itself  of  complicity  with  the 
Nationalist  regime — can  even  go  so 
far  as  to  argue  that  by  its  very  ex- 
istence it  works  against  apartheid: 
"Capitalism  is  color-bhnd,"  the 
phrase  goes.  Try  telling  them  that 
in  a  West  Rand  mine. 


Now  ADAYS,  business  certain- 
ly does  need  the  expand- 
ing skilled  black  work- 
ing class — expanding  and 
skilled  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
white  unions — and  it  also  needs  the 
black  consumers  who  have  turned 


downtown  Johannesburg  into  almost 
as  much  of  an  African  city  as  Nai- 
robi. But  you  don  t  have  to  be  a 
Marxist  to  see  that  the  South  Af- 
rican racial  system  is  not  a  sudden 
aberration.  It  may  not  be  quite  the 
case  that  white  supremacy  was  con- 
ditioned by  economic  forces.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  mines  could 
never  have  been  developed,  and 
South  Africa's  prosperity  with  them, 
without  the  labor  of  blacks  who  were 
almost  enslaved.  The  mining  compa- 
nies may  have  needed  skilled  white 
labor  and  European  caphal,  but 
never  as  much  as  they  needed  the 
blacks.  This  was  half  consciously 
recognized  in  the  days  when  the 
London  stock  market  knew  South 
African  gold-mining  shares  gener- 
ically  as  "kaffirs." 

In  the  end,  those  final  triumphs 
of  the  Boers  and  the  white  miners 
will  themselves  prove  Pyrrhic.  White 
supremacy  cannot  last  forever  (al- 
though they  make  a  mistake  who 
think  that  the  Nationalist  regime 
has  no  more  life  left  in  it).  The 
blacks  will  have  their  Boer  War  and 
their  1922,  too.  This  is  happening 
already.  Two  different,  although  re- 
lated, processes  are  in  train.  On 
the  economic  front,  black  workers 
are  organizing  as  white  workers  did 
before  them.  The  force  of  black 
unionism  is  already  powerful  and 
can  only  grow  stronger:  workers  of 
the  world,  unite  and  fight  for  a  black 
South  Africa? 

Politically,  also,  the  blacks  are 
learning  from  history.  The  story  of 
the  Boer  military  and  political  vic- 
tories is  not  much  regarded  or  ad- 
mired outside  Afrikanerdom.  But  it 
is  by  the  blacks.  One  founder  of  the 
Black  Consciousness  movement  in 
South  Africa  was  a  keen  student  of 
Afrikaner  nationalism,  even  to  the 
point  of  admiring  the  speeches  of 
Dr.  Hendrik  Verwoerd.  And  Mr. 
Gatsha  Buthelezi,  the  leader  of  In- 
katha,  often  says  that  his  people 
must  remember  the  Boer  struggle 
for  national  freedom  and  learn  from 
it.  It  may  be  that  the  South  Africa 
of  the  future,  in  whatever  shape  it 
emerges,  will  be  a  place  of  honored 
memory  for  the  Boer  victories 
against  England,  and  even  for  the 
battles  of  1922.  □ 
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A  PHILIPPIC 


by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 


As  THE  United  States  is  the  last  large  society  in  the  democratic  West  to  freight 
a  big  religious  population,  it  is  meet  and  just  that  God  has  vouchsafed  an 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  American  faithful.  After  imprecation,  suppli- 
cation, and  entreaty,  the  God  of  Good  Things,  of  collection  boxes  and  mail- 
ing lists,  of  holidays  high  and  low,  civic  and  patriotic,  the  God  of  radio  and  television, 
of  the  dollar  bill  and  free  choice,  the  God  who  reigneth  over  grassy  golf  course  and 
befountained  shopping  center,  God  who  recordeth  the  name  and  number  of  all  who 
dial-a-prayer,  God  who  annointeth  the  leading  economic  indicators  and  reproveth  the 
lagging  ones,  the  God  of  interest  rates  and  laissez-faire  and  the  balanced  budget,  God, 
Supreme  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  forces  of  freedom,  atomic  and  conventional,  God 
the  Omnipotent  Monothete  whose  grace  penetrates  the  trade  barriers  of  Shintoist  Ja- 
pan, our  God,  God  of  Twin  Oaks  and  Tuxedo  Park,  God  of  the  congressional  prayer 
breakfast,  this  divinity  has  heard  the  cries  of  a  pious  people.  He  has  granted  us  what 
we  have  asked  for:  an  honest  man  in  the  White  House. 


*** 


UR  MOST  dangerous  president  came  clothed 
in  the  civic  and  political  virtues  we  de- 
mand from  our  public  men  and  seldom  get. 
No  one  thought  it  would  be  the  movie  ac- 
tor who  would  double-cross  the  nation  by  taking 
his  own  campaign  promises  seriously  and  consecrat- 
ing himself  to  carrying  them  out.  An  overpromised 
electorate  did  not  know  that  this  candidate  was  the 
real  thing,  the  Moheresque  madman  who  would 
create  plot,  dramatic  tension,  and  such  denouement 

Mcholas  von  Hoffman's  most  recent  book  is  Make-Believe 
Presidents:  The  Illusion  of  Power  from  McKinley  to  Carter, 
published  by  Pantheon. 


as  you've  never  seen  by  being  to  his  own  self  true. 
The  newspapers  and  the  television  let  us  down,  led 
us  to  believe  that,  au  fond,  on  the  bottom  line,  Ron- 
ald Reagan  was  a  flexible,  realistic,  pragmatic,  rea- 
sonable, and  practical  fellow — when,  truth  to  tell, 
we  have  before  us  a  stone  fanatic. 

Fanatics  aren't  thought  to  be  flexible,  pragmatic, 
and  reasonable,  yet  Reagan  is  and  so  was  Lenin. 
One  step  backward,  two  steps  forward,  retreat,  sidle 
out  of  harm's  way  until  a  better  day,  that's  the  tac- 
tical waltz  of  men  who  are  forced  to  wait  their  time 
and  know  what  to  do  with  power  when  they  get  it. 

For  Americans,  however,  the  archetypal  fanatic 
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is  Adolf  Hitler,  the  dancing,  ranting  maniac  emit- 
ting noise  and  saliva  flecks,  screaming  into  the  field 
telephone,  "Not  one  bootstep  backward  from  Sta- 
lingrad. Stand  where  you  are  and  die  for  Fiihrer 
and  Faterland!"  If  you  don't  see  anybody  looking 
like  that  living  in  the  White  House,  we  thought, 
you  don't  have  to  worry.  It  was  the  military  dic- 
tator, the  fascist,  the  invasion  of  the  commie  body 
snatchers  we  were  schooled  to  guard  against.  No- 
body prophesied  a  true  believer  in  a  sports  coat  with 
too  much  shoulder  padding  and  a  sheepish  smile. 

Americans  have  mistaken  Ronald  Reagan  for  a 
mainline  politician.  It  didn't  occur  to  us  who  Ron- 
ald Reagan  was,  because  the  man  didn't  shout  and 
thump  the  lectern,  because  the  man  smiled  and 
spoke  in  a  honeyed  baritone.  It  didn't  strike  us  that 
our  ideologue  wouldn't  come  in  a  brown  shirt  pro- 
pounding ideas  smelling  of  boiled  cabbage  or  wiener 
schnitzel,  trying  to  mix  apple  pie  and  fascism  or 
hot  dogs  and  collectivism.  The  American  ideologue 
would  come  as  Lincoln  had  come  before,  dressed 
in  the  raiment  of  our  culture,  a  cartoon  exaggera- 
tion of  ourselves.  He  would  be  the  boy  next  door 
grown  old,  the  kid  who  got  through  college  on  an 
athletic  scholarship,  a  Hollywood  media  hero,  mod- 
est and  patient,  the  early  twentieth-century  small- 
town equivalent  of  Father  Abraham  in  his  log  cab- 
in. Abe  split  rails  and  Ron  broadcast  for  the  Chi- 
cago Cubs. 


IENIN  AND  HITLER  wcre  their  own  prophets: 
they  foretold  themselves,  founded  their  po- 
litical  parties,  shaped  the  ideologies  asso- 
ciated  with  their  names.  Ronald  Reagan  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  was  recruited  into  his  po- 
litical faith,  catechized  by  his  father-in-law  and  the 
schmancy  friends  Nancy  Fancy  introduced  him  to. 
In  this  respect,  also,  Reagan  resembles  Lincoln,  the 
only  president  he  can  be  compared  to  as  a  minority 
party  ideologue  in  the  White  House. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Reagan  and  Lincoln  rep- 
resent many  values  in  common.  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves  and  Reagan  thinks  affirmative  action  should 
be  recruiting  a  white  superstar  to  take  Kareem  Ab- 
dul-Jabbar"s  place  on  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  two  men  are  the  only  presidents  since 
Buchanan's  time,  if  not  Jackson's,  who  came  to  of- 
fice as  the  spokesmen  for  an  ideology,  a  bundled 
set  of  principles  upheld  and  asserted  by  a  political 
organization  founded  on  those  principles  and  kept 
together  by  shared  faith  in  them. 

Though  nominally  the  two  men  share  a  political 
party,  Lincoln's  Republican  faith  is  the  diametric 
opposite  of  Reagan's.  Lincoln's  was  the  voice  of  in- 
dustrial America  coming  to  be;  his  was  the  nation- 
building  party.  Reagan's  party  represents  a  disin- 
terred and  demeaned  Jeffersonianism,  an  angry  and 
selfish  anachronism  using  the  catchwords  and  cul- 
tural material  from  the  Fourth  of  Julys  of  long  ago 


to  disguise  reaction  and  racism  in  flags  and  musi 
and  bunting. 

Lincoln  was  the  apostle  of  centralized  authorit) 
of  Washington,  of  the  Union's  supremacy,  wherea 
Reagan  and  his  cohorts  are  inching,  worming,  an 
squirming  backward  toward  state  sovereignty.  Rej 
gan's  New  Federalism  is  tearing  up  the  paper  Le 
was  made  to  sign  at  Appomattox.  The  finishing  c 
the  symbol  of  power  on  the  Potomac,  the  dom 
of  the  Capitol,  so  long  delayed  by  gelatinous  Je 
fersonian  politicians  who  mistrusted  the  governmei 
in  which  they  served,  was  completed  by  the  Lincol 
administration  in  1863.  The  Reagan  administratio 
aims  to  pull  the  pillars  and  send  the  dome  roUin 
down  Capitol  Hill  into  the  cast-iron  and  glass  cor 
gressional  greenhouses  at  the  bottom.  Where  th 
Lincoln  administration  passed  the  first  bills  gram 
ing  major  federal  aid  to  education,  the  Reagan  ac 
ministration  would  end  them.  Where  the  Lincol 
administration  invested  in  building  the  railroads,  th 
Reagan  administration  would  end  expenditures  fo 
what  they  used  to  call  national  improvements. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  political  and  organization 
al  similarities  in  the  way  these  two  presidents  cam 
to  power.  They  were  candidates  not  of  the  custom 
ary  consensus  politics  of  fuzzily  defined  poUtici 
parties  but  of  concise  ideological  factions  buttresse 
by  theoreticians  and  apologists  and  directed  by  pei 
fervid  faith  and  clearly  thought  out  intentions. 

Ordinarily  our  presidential  candidates  don't  dil 
fer  much.  Same  genus,  same  species,  they  captui 
and  use  the  legal  structures  of  their  political  partie 
the  way  hermit  crabs  move  in  and  use  any  unocci 
pied  shell.  The  shells  are  more  or  less  alike,  one  wi 
do  as  well  as  another.  Richard  Nixon,  with  mine 
adjustments  in  emphasis,  could  have  been  a  Dem 
ocrat.  Franklin  Roosevelt  represented  not  a  brea 
with  Herbert  Hoover,  but  an  extension  of  his  poli 
cies  and  tendencies.  Roosevelt  went  further  tha 
Hoover  approved  of;  but  as  Hoover  himself  at  on 
point  almost  became  a  Wilsonian  Democrat,  so  als 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  judged  by  what  he  was  advocal 
ing  in  the  early  1930s,  could  have  been  a  Hoove 
Republican.  With  our  two  political  parties  ordinaril 
suctioned  together  tummy  to  tummy,  like  two  tang 
dancers,  the  norm  of  presidential  succession  is  con 
tinuity. 

From  time  to  time,  one  party  or  the  other  ha 
been  temporarily  captured  by  an  ideological  factior 
such  as  the  Democrats  under  Bryan  in  1896  or  th 
Republicans  under  Goldwater  in  1964.  Then  th 
electorate  has  reacted  in  fright  at  perceived  radical 
ism,  because  it  might  disturb  the  established  patter] 
for  distributing  bonbons  or  rearrange  the  structur 
of  the  prevailing  political  capitalism.  Radicals  don' 
get  elected.  But  Ronald  Reagan  did,  because  he  an( 
his  managers  tricked  us  into  seeing  him  as  a  middle 
of-the-road  politician,  albeit  a  unique  variant  of  one 
and  because,  fed  up  and  angered  at  the  incompeten 
vacuities  of  Carterism,  we  tricked  ourselves  by  lis 
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ening  to  Reagan  with  a  selective  ear. 

The  record  was  there  for  us  to  read,  if  we  had 
vanted  to  read  it.  Ronald  Reagan  didn't  hop  out  of 
lis  bunny  suit  to  reveal  himself  as  a  hard-core  re- 
ictionary  in  the  first  hours  after  he  took  the  oath 
il  office.  He's  been  saying  what  he  says  now  for 
ears.  We  haven't  been  listening. 

As  far  back  as  October  1975,  he  was  sketching 
mt  his  New  Federalism,  suggesting  that  $90  billion 
vorth  of  federal  programs  be  given  over  to  the  states. 
What  I  propose  is  nothing  less  than  a  systematic 
ransfer  of  authority  and  resources  to  the  states — a 
)rogram  of  creative  federalism.  .  .  .  Federal  author- 
ly  has  clearly  failed  to  do  the  job.  Indeed,  it  has 
reated  more  problems  in  welfare,  education,  hous- 
ng,  food  stamps,  Medicaid,  community  development 
md  revenue  sharing,  to  name  a  few." 

By  January  of  the  next  year,  he  was  running  for 
he  nomination  and  from  the  stink  his  proposal  for 
he  $90  billion  cut  was  causing  him.  Then,  like  Da- 
id  Stockman  testifying  before  Congress,  he  took  it 
lack  with  his  toes  crossed,  declaring,  "I  never  did 
)ay  any  attention  to  that  list.  That  was  just  some 
tuff  the  economists  gave  me.  I  didn't  even  agree 
vith  all  the  things  on  that  list."  Now  there  he  was 
ying,  but,  quintessentially,  he's  a  truth-teller  because 
ie"s  a  true  believer,  and  true  believers  don't  want 
0  dissemble;  they  want  to  preach  and  convert,  not 
■onceal  and  manipulate.  So  by  1978,  he  was  again 
ioing  about  saying  he  favored  an  "orderly,  planned 
ransfer  of  functions  to  the  states."  He  repeated  the 
dea  in  more  general  terms  in  his  acceptance  speech 
o  the  Repubhcan  National  Convention.  But  millions 
)f  us  who  were  watching  heard  what  we  picked  out 
o  hear. 

Authoritative  voices  warned  us,  the  loudest  being 
hat  of  the  discredited,  nasty  nebbish  James  Earl 
Z!arter,  Jr.,  he  of  the  persnickety  smile  and  the  dron- 
ng  detail,  he  with  the  heart  as  full  of  guile  as  of 
fesus.  We  were  not  going  to  listen  to  that  slack- 
awed,  droopy-assed,  bent-kneed  politician  when  he 
A'arned  us  that  the  guy  with  the  aw-shucks  smile  is 
in  atomic-bomb  thrower.  Nor  were  we  going  to  dig 
t  out  for  ourselves,  which  we  might  have  done  by 
consulting  the  man's  1965  autobiography,  in  which 
le  has  this  to  say  of  the  anti-nukers  of  seventeen 
/ears  ago:  "The  trouble  with  such  men  is  that  they 
lave  never  lived  either  on  their  feet  or  their  knees. 
They  have  Uved  on  their  fat  fannies." 


NOT  CARING  to  know  what  Reagan  has  con- 
sistently said  throughout  thirty  years  of 
poUtics  is  but  one  of  the  ways  we  have 
devised  to  deny  to  ourselves  that — smile, 
boyish  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  all — this  is  a 
liarsh  and  dangerous  man.  Instead  of  accepting  that 
in  this  instance,  at  least,  a  very  tough  guy  has  come 
in  a  pretty  package,  we  delude  ourselves  by  think- 
ing he  is  the  harmlessly  vapid  male  lead  of  the  mov- 


ie parts  he  once  played.  Instead  of  seeing  that  this 
is  a  mean  son  of  a  bitch  who  can  countenance  10 
million  out  of  work  and  out  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  satisfy  the  punishing  theories  of  the 
reactionary  right,  we  have  been  off  at  the  Bijou, 
snickering  at  the  midnight  showing  of  Bedtime  for 
Bonzo.  We've  been  like  the  daffy  soap-opera  devo- 
tees we  patronize  for  confusing  the  actor  with  the 
role.  We  can't  stop  ourselves  from  looking  down  at 
him  as  an  empty  performer  before  the  movie  cam- 
eras. A  third-rate  actor,  perhaps,  but  Ronald  Rea- 
gan found  his  vocation  in  his  thirties  when  he  got 
active  in  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  was  intoxi- 
cated by  politics.  By  most  accounts,  politics  so  oblit- 
erated other  interests  and  obligations  that  his  first 
wife,  Jane  Wyman,  threw  him  out  of  the  house. 
Whatever  else  he  may  be,  Ronald  Reagan  isn't  a 
political  amateur,  an  accidental  figure.  By  persisting 
in  thinking  of  him  as  a  vacuous  dabbler,  we  make 
it  easy  for  him  by  underestimating  him. 

We  are  encouraged  to  underestimate  him  the  more 
because  we  think  he's  weak  on  his  civics,  that  he 
gets  his  facts  wrong.  Actually  he  gets  our  facts 
wrong;  he  gets  his  facts  right.  When  he  asserts  at  a 
press  conference  that  there  were  once  two  separate 
nations,  one  North  and  one  South  Vietnam,  he's  get- 
ting our  facts  wrong,  not  his.  In  the  social  and  po- 
litical circles  he's  lived  in  for  the  last  three  decades, 
there  were  two  nations,  one  of  which  invaded  the 
other.  It  is  a  fact. 
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What  we  call  the  errors,  mistakes,  and  inaccxira- 
cies  that  come  out  of  Ronald  Reagan's  mouth  are 
of  a  pattern  conforming  to  the  reactionar>'  view  of 
the  world"s  geographv'.  That's  why,  whether  it's  Viet- 
nam or  some  inane  tale  of  S100,000-a-year  families 
getting  food  stamps,  w^henever  he  gets  called  on 
one,  it  is  pulled  back,  the  names  are  changed,  and 
it  is  spoken  again.  For  the  ideologue,  facts  are  what 
you  beUeve  are  facts.  Reagan,  hke  a  hard-core  Marx- 
ist-Leninist, holds  no  brief  for  bourgeois  objectivity. 
People  like  you  and  me  have  a  different  standard 
for  what  truth  is,  and  how  it  is  tested,  from  that  of 
people  like  Ronald  Reagan.  Get  someone  to  take 
you  to  a  Saturday-night  party  at  the  coimtry  club, 
and  you'U  meet  a  lot  more  who  believe  as  the  pres- 
ident does. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  is  scorned  as  unread,  iU 
informed,  and  iminformed,  it  is  but  another  way  of 
underestimating  and  dismissing  him.  He  is  informed 
for  his  purposes,  not  ours.  He  has  no  need  to  cul- 
tivate the  open-mindedness  that  is  disciplined  by 
fact  and  renewed  by  novel  hypothesis.  To  the  con- 
treLTV,  such  a  mentalit}^  would  be  a  paralyzing  im- 
pediment. We  are  deahng  with  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  wants  to  do,  who  is  not  weighing  alterna- 
tives in  the  balance,  who  wants  or  needs  no  addi- 
tional information  before  making  up  his  mind.  Ron- 
ald Reagan  made  up  his  mind  thirty  years  ago.  Ever 
since,  his  sight  and  sound  receptors  have  been  set 
to  block  information  that  does  not  lend  support  to 
what  he's  determined  to  do.  An  unnerving  mental 
configuration  in  a  president;  a  common  one  in  a 
true  believer. 

Living  in  a  world  of  facts  called  into  e.xistence 
by  ideological  conviction,  the  true  behever  can  pro- 
ceed, confident  that  all  his  worst  fears  are  true.  If 
all  revolutions  attempted  after  1776  are  Marxist- 
Leninist,  that's  the  kind  of  revolutions  they  are  hav- 
ing in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  But  treat  a  gov- 
ernment as  though  it  is  Marxist-Leninist,  and  that's 
what  you'll  turn  it  into.  Among  the  drawbacks  of 
having  fanatics  at  the  helm  of  state  is  that  they  make 
enemies  where  there  were  none. 


1^  EOPLE  mislead  themselves  about  Ronald  Rea- 
gan  because  they  make  excuses  for  him  that 
they  wouldn't  make  for  another  person,  much 
less  another  president.  Anyone  else  in  pub- 
lic life,  anyone  less  of  a  charmer,  less  able  to  swing 
his  head  from  side  to  side  with  that  "Forgive  them. 
Father,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"  expression 
on  his  puss,  anyone  with  a  less  amiable  pubUc  per- 
sona, would  have  been  recognized  and  categorized 
as  a  racist  long  since  With  Reagan,  who.  after  all, 
does  not  come  to  press  conferences  wearing  a  white 
hood  and  a  sheet,  we  say  he's  "insensitive.'' 

It  would  take  more  group  therapy  or  sensitivity 
training  than  you'd  care  to  pay  for  to  turn  this  guy 
into  something  other  than  what  he  is,  which  is  a 


smooth-talking  bigot.  The  succession  of  Amos  'n 
Andys,  Stepin  Fetchits.  and  minstrel-show  clowns  h( 
has  appointed  to  high  office,  when  he  has  appointee 
any  blacks  to  high  office,  is  no  inexpHcable  deviatior 
from  a  heretofore  exemplar}"  record  on  race.  WTiei 
Reagan  was  governor  of  California  bet%veen  196f 
and  1971,  out  of  3,709  appointments  to  new  stat( 
jobs,  nine  went  to  blacks,  according  to  one  reckon 
ing. 

The  excuse  being  offered  for  an  identical  recon 
in  Washington  is  that  most  blacks  are  Democrat 
and  therefore  poUtically  ineligible  for  the  spoils  o: 
federal  patronage.  The  same  thing  was  true  for  th( 
Democrats  when  they  came  to  power  in  1932.  / 
Negro  Democrat  in  that  period  was  a  contradictioi 
in  terms.  Nobody  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  one 
To  be  black  was  to  be  Repubhcan.  But  Roosevel 
and  his  dispenser  of  patronage.  Postmaster  Genera 
James  Farley,  made  black  Democrats  by  giving  then 
jobs.  The  difference  is  that  they  wanted  blacks  ii 
their  pany  and  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  friends  don't 
He  doesn't  even  want  blacks  to  vote  for  him.  (Re- 
member how  hard  it  is  for  the  true  behever  to  pre- 
tend, even  when  it's  to  his  advantage.)  Other\vise 
he  would  not  have  gone  to  Philadelphia.  Mississipp 
— where  the  murderers  of  three  ci\il-rights  worker; 
were  caught  only  because  the  FBI  was  sent  in  ovei 
the  objections  of  local  authorities — there  to  tell  the 
multitudes  at  the  Neshoba  County  Fair,  "I  beUev€ 
in  states'  rights." 

It  is  as  close  as  we  need  come  to  having  a  pres- 
ident endorse  lynching  and  mob  action.  And  don't 
forget  the  1976  priman."  campaign,  in  w  hich  he  tourec 
the  South,  deploring  the  ease  with  which  "young 
buck[s]"  got  "T-bone  steaks"  with  their  food  stamps. 
Or  this  verbatim  gem  from  a  1970  press  conference: 

A  great  deal  of  the  problem  in  the  whole  so- 
called  hunger  problem  in  the  country  and  certain- 
ly here  in  California  is  in  many  instances  malnu- 
trition, that  is.  the  result  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  proper  nutritional  diet  and  of  ethnic  eating 
patterns  and  habits.  And  the  result  is  that  you  do 
have  a  malnutrition  problem  that  is  not  in  any  way 
associated  in  some  instances  with  need  or  with 
lack  of  funds.  .  .  .  There  are  certain  localities  in  the 
country  where  the  children  themselves  think  a 
very  tasty  meal  is  bread  with  sorghum  on  it  and 
because  they  like  it  and  it  is  kind  of  customary 
and  that's  what  they  get  and  it  is  hardly  what  we 
call  a  balanced  meal. 

In  other  words,  you'll  get  rickets  and  scurvy  on 
a  steady  diet  of  watermelon  and  frijoles. 

Whatever  the  private  opinions  of  his  predecessors, 
Ronald  Reagan  is  the  first  public  racist  to  hold  his 
office  since  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  fired  black  white- 
collar  federal  employees  and  resegregated  govern- 
ment offices.  Grumble,  mumble,  and  delay  as  other 
presidents  did,  Reagan  is  the  only  one  since  Wilson 
to  attempt  to  take  away  from  blacks  gains  they  have 
already  secured.  Where  others  may  ha\e  said,  this 
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s  enough,  no  more  for  now,  Reagan  alone  has  un- 
Jcrtaken  a  rollback.  Always  smiling,  always  covertly 
icious,  he  has  found  out  how  to  exploit  poor  pro- 
zrams,  or  the  poor  execution  of  good  ones,  to  go 
or  black  people. 

The  courts  may  have  driven  the  little  yellow  school 
uises  down  the  road  to  reductio  ad  absurdum,  but 
Reagan  has  not  merely  let  the  air  out  of  their  tires. 
Ic  has  replaced  them  with  nothing,  no  program,  no 
issistance  to  make  sure  that  at  last  there  is  one 
:eneration  of  black  children  in  the  United  States 
hat  gets  a  halfway-decent  education.  Ketchup  is  de- 
:lared  a  vegetable  in  the  school  lunch  program, 
;ollege  aid  and  money  for  vocational  training  are 
eliminated,  and  this  in  a  period  when  the  number 
if  black  students  going  to  professional  schools  was 
declining  before  the  Great  Communicator  was  sworn 
n. 


HAT  these  things  are  done  in  an  atmosphere 

I of  swinish  opulence  should  have  helped  lib- 
erals to  rediscover  who  they  are,  but  they 
are  too  cowed.  The  most  effective  political 
protest  comes  in  the  form  of  Johnny  Carson's  one- 
iiners  between  imaginary  golf  swings.  Nancy  Fancy 
sn't  the  first  presidential  wife  to  make  a  career  of 
being  a  clothes  horse.  For  tasteless,  self-centered, 
nindlessly  unaware  conspicuous  consumption,  Jackie 
Kennedy  matched  Ronald  Reagan's  wife  Givenchy 
for  Givenchy.  The  Kennedys,  however,  knew  how 
to  cultivate  the  illusion  that  they  were  making  a 
grand  gesture,  that  they  were  giving  out  with  a  little 
noblesse  oblige  in  Camelot,  where  the  Grand  Vizier 
would  have  nixed  any  proposal  to  pass  out  five- 
pound  lumps  of  processed  cheese  to  the  poor.  The 
Kennedys  liked  the  poor  because  the  poor  admired 
them;  it  was  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor  that  the 
deepest  ooohhhs!  and  aaaahhhhs!  came  when  the  car- 
riage rolled  by.  The  Reagans  don't  like  poor  people; 
they  see  them  as  ugly,  deformed,  grasping,  tricky, 
and  ungrateful,  revulsive  objects  on  which  to  bestow 
tatty  prizes:  Velveeta  cheese  and  pure  white  lard. 

For  blacks  or  poverelli  of  other  hues,  Reagan 
offers  one  program — his  enterprise  zones.  These  are 
inner-city  economic  free-fire  areas  where  entrepre- 
neurs are  supposed  to  locate  because  they  will  be 
wholly  unregulated.  (The  liberal  approach  is  to  offer 
tax  incentives  to  locate  new  plants  where  the  need 
for  jobs  is  greatest,  but  since  Reagan,  with  the  help 
of  many  a  Democratic  congressional  vote,  has  de 
facto  abolished  the  corporation  tax,  there  are  no 
more  incentives  left  to  offer.)  The  only  thing  left  in 
the  larder  to  use  as  a  lure  is  perfect  business  free- 
dom, freedom  from  health  regulations,  freedom  from 
fire  and  safety  codes,  freedom  from  the  minimum 
wage — a  return,  in  short,  to  the  economic  liberties 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  an  earlier  generation 
of  Republicans  considered  too  monstrous  to  tolerate. 
Eventually,  under  the  doctrines  of  the  Reagan 


Reaction,  everybody  with  a  job  is  going  to  work  in 
an  enterprise  zone.  We  are  seeing  a  new  vision 
arising:  Coolie  America,  where  even  the  white-collar 
masses  will  be  forced  to  live  by  scrabble  and  snatch 
in  a  competition  for  work  and  wages  unknown  per- 
haps to  all  but  the  oldest  of  us.  Never  before  has  an 
incumbent  administration  attempted  to  stimulate  un- 
employment, underemployment,  and  lower  wages. 

Consider  what  Reagan  is  doing  simultaneously  in 
a  society  that  for  a  decade  or  more  has  already  seen 
the  "normal"  unemployment  rate  move  upward  year 
after  year  until  the  acceptable  level  of  joblessness 
has  about  doubled,  from  3.5  to  7  percent.  In  this 
situation,  Reagan  has  moved  first  to  dump  tens  of 
thousands  of  government  workers,  federal,  state,  and 
local,  off  the  payrolls.  Undeniably,  disgustingly  large 
numbers  of  them  were  making  no  other  contribu- 
tion to  the  commonweal  but  spending  their  pay- 
checks, thereby  helping  to  maintain  a  healthy  level 
of  demand  for  goods  and  services.  You  can  argue 
that  one  of  the  many  ways  Jimmy  Carter  opened 
the  door  to  Reaganism  was  by  failing  in  his  promise 
to  see  that  people  on  the  public  payroll  did  some 
approximation  of  seven  and  a  half  hours  of  work 
five  times  a  week.  Nevertheless,  public  employment, 
even  if  no  more  useful  than  as  a  disguised  form  of 
welfare  for  college-trained  office  workers,  acted  to 
sponge  hundreds  of  thousands  off  the  job  market. 

At  the  same  time,  Reagan  has  rejigged  the  tax 
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laws  to  give  business  a  subsidy  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment — a  prize  for  replacing  people  with  ma- 
chines. Labor-saving  machinery  really  and  truly  does 
save  labor,  which  means  it  puts  people  out  of  work. 
If  these  changes  occur  through  the  play  of  those 
vaunted  market  forces,  they  may  lead  to  an  expand- 
ing economy  and  new  employment  possibilities. 
When  they  occur  because  of  a  distortion  of  market 
forces,  as  in  this  case,  they  just  mean  fewer  jobs. 

Lastly,  Reagan  has  made  it  holy  writ  that  Amer- 
ican labor  has  "priced  itself  out  of  the  market" 
and  must  "again"  become  competitive.  From  the 
Lincoln  administration  onward,  it  was  never  our 
policy  to  keep  American  wages  competitive.  It  was 
the  reverse.  For  generations,  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican workingman  was  the  highest  paid  in  the  world 
was  considered  proof  of  the  greatness  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. That  was  what  William  McKinley's  campaign 
slogan,  "A  Full  Dinner  Pail,"  was  about.  The  pluto- 
crats who  dominated  the  turn-of-the-century  Repub- 
lican ascendancy  detested  labor  unions  with  the  same 
ferocity  as  the  people  Ronald  Reagan  has  to  dinner 
at  the  White  House.  But  it  never  occurred  to  them 
that  the  American  work  force  deserved  no  better 
than  the  coolies  of  the  sweatshops  of  Asia.  Cut,  cut, 
cut  the  wage  till  it's  the  same  in  Pontiac  and  Flint 
as  it  is  in  Yokohama,  but  with  a  difference.  Amer- 
ican workers  will  be  reduced  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  Japanese  counterparts,  but  without  the  pro- 
tection and  the  job  guarantees  you  get  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Reaganites  go  further.  This  president  has 
proposed  we  help  some  of  the  lowest  wage  areas  in 
the  world  set  up  plants  to  compete  against  us.  Haiti, 
Guatemala,  places  like  that,  are  to  become  the  locus 
of  American  tax  incentives  for  investment  by  Amer- 
ican capital  in  plants  with  duty-free  access  to  our 
home  markets.  Under  cover  of  international  charity, 
this  is  another  scheme  to  help  American  business 
escape  the  American  worker. 


OR  ALL  his  schmooze  and  yukety-yuk  about 
_  how  he  can  sympathize  with  the  nine-to- 
fivers  commuting  on  the  freeway,  Reagan 
shares  the  irritation  of  the  millionaires  he 
hangs  out  with  about  how  we've  had  it  so  good  and 
had  it  so  easy.  When  these  guys  used  to  say,  "What 
this  country  needs  is  a  first-class  recession,"  they 
weren't  kidding.  They  had  more  in  mind  than  res- 
cuing the  bond  market  and  the  inflation-battered 
creditor  class.  They  meant  we  needed  a  hiding;  we 
needed  adversity  to  teach  us  to  appreciate  having 
less,  to  learn  us  to  give  an  honest  day's  work  for  a 
day's  pay,  to  make  us  punctual  and  respectful.  Tug 
on  your  forelock,  son,  when  you  address  Mr.  Money- 
bags, and  don't  be  impudently  looking  him  in  the 
eye. 

The  social-discipline  strain  in  Reaganism  takes 
several  forms.  We  have  the  out-and-out  Christian 


cruelty  of  a  Jesse  Helms  warbling,  "Praise  the  Lord," 
as  the  Rev.  Piety  and  his  wife,  Evangehne,  tell  the 
fifteen-year-old  rape-incest  victim  that  God  demands 
she  have  the  baby.  Or  we  have  George  F.  Will's 
seigneurial  disdain  for  lesser  people's  unfathomable 
preference  for  socialized  medicine.  But  George  has 
never  visited  the  substandard  nursing  homes  where 
there  are  no  attendants  to  change  the  nappies  of 
whining,  incontinent  old  people. 

Against  a  mosaic  of  such  social  values,  one  of  the 
Reagan  Reaction's  favorite  buzzwords  ought  to  be 
appreciated.  The  word  is  "voluntarism."  A  majestic 
word,  suggestive  of  de  Tocqueville  and  the  staunch 
yeomanry  of  the  Federalist  period,  when  the  govern- 
ment that  governs  least  was  best,  and  governing 
America — that  pre-adamite  minute  in  the  American 
garden,  before  the  interventionist  serpent  began  to 
usurp  the  responsibilities  and  services  that  neighbors 
accorded  each  other.  Such  an  arrangement  can  exist 
only  in  a  society  where  all  men  and  women  are 
roughly  equal,  as  men  like  James  Madison  knew. 
The  voluntarism  Reaganism  preaches  depends  on 
an  equality  it  despises.  Jefferson  without  justice, 
without  a  squashed  and  flattened  distribution  of 
wealth,  is  oligarchic  exploitation,  or  sloganeering  to 
pep  up  one's  position  in  the  opinion  polls,  as  this 
passage  from  a  Reagan  speech,  delivered  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria- Hotel  to  a  Grand  Ballroom  full  of 
millionaires,  illustrates: 

Now  there  are  volunteer  groups  across  the  na- 
tion called  Gleaners.  .  .  .  One  of  the  first  of  these 
was  formed  by  a  student  at  my  alma  mater,  a  lit- 
tle tiny  college  out  in  Illinois,  Eureka  College.  He 
got  the  idea  a  few  years  back  when  there  was  so 
much  talk  at  the  time  of  world  hunger.  He  and 
members  of  his  fraternity  got  permission  to  go 
into  the  fields  after  harvest  and  pick  up  what  had 
been  missed. 

In  California,  a  local  charity  group  called 
Gleaners  Statewide  works  in  fields  and  orchards 
salvaging  acres  of  produce  that  would  be  left  un- 
picked or  lying  on  the  ground  to  rot  because  labor 
costs  have  made  it  uneconomic  to  salvage.  .  .  . 
Don't  tell  us  we  can't  cope  with  our  problems. 
Don't  tell  us  that  America's  best  days  are  be- 
hind her. 

Reagan's  voluntarism  is  stale  food  gleanings  and 
plate  scrapings  served  to  the  deserving,  nonpromis- 
cuous  poor  from  a  soup-kitchen  ladle.  Lady  Bounti- 
ful is  back  distributing  charity's  degrading  crust.  Vol- 
untarism is  Nancy  Fancy  in  a  suitably  understated 
Galanos,  evoking  the  Queen  Mother,  circa  1913, 
touring  a  new  Borstal  and  smiling  in  indifferent  con- 
descension at  the  dirty-faced  juvenile  delinquent  sons 
of  Welsh  colliers.  Reagan's  voluntarism  is  social 
control,  the  well-to-do  volunteering  to  give  a  little 
to  proper  charities,  which  do  not  encourage  hedo- 
nistic self-expression  or  the  striking  of  histrionic, 
possibly  destabilizing,  pohtical  poses.  The  underclass 
can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  a 
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ureaucratized  social-welfare  apparatus  that  has  a 
uilt-in  tendency  to  make  common  cause  for  com- 
lon  benefit  with  the  clients.  The  1960s  and  1970s 
lowed  the  dangers  of  allowing  the  control  of  char- 
y  to  slide,  even  a  mite,  into  less  than  friendly 
ands.  You  will  not  see  voluntarism  applied  to  the 
nancing  of  aircraft  carriers,  however. 
During  the  Great  Depression,  one  highly  placed 
usiness  idiot  suggested  that  restaurants  collect  table 
:raps  in  buckets  so  that  the  half-eaten  food  could 
e  served  to  the  unemployed.  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
'as  something  of  a  voluntarist  himself,  failed  to 
ndorse  that  one,  and  might  have  paused  before 
ommitting  himself  to  feeding  the  hungry  by  glean- 
ig  half-rotten  food  from  the  fields  and  spoiled 
omestibles  from  the  docks.  But  Hoover,  a  self- 
lade  man  of  breathtaking  accomplishment,  did  not 
ave  the  Reagan  group's  sense  of  superiority  over 
■eople  with  less  money,  nor  did  he  share  their  con- 
iction  that  those  who  are  without  work  won't  work. 
Jops  are  good  enough  for  malingerers. 


NOT  LONG  AGO,  President  Reagan  was  asked 
an  unemployment  question  at  a  press  con- 
ference. He  answered  that  in  the  previous 
Sunday's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
here  had  been  pages  upon  pages  of  help-wanted  ads. 
n  1975,  during  the  Ford  recession,  he  remarked  on 
lis  syndicated  radio  show  that  "the  classified-ad 
•ages  of  the  newspapers  are  often  carrying  record 
lumbers  of  help-wanted  ads."  When  he  was  still 
;overnor  of  California,  he  gave  the  same  answer  to 
he  unemployment  question  at  a  1971  press  con- 
erence.  Recession,  depression,  you'll  never  convince 
lonald  Reagan  you  can't  get  a  job  if  you're  willing 
o  work. 

This  delusion  comes  from  spending  his  early 
iidulthood  in  the  Great  Depression.  Reagan's  rich 
riends  in  his  age  group  share  it.  You've  heard  a 
variant  of  it  yourself  when  you've  bumped  into  a 
luccessful  man  in  his  late  sixties  or  early  seventies, 
rhey  tell  you,  "Sonny,  you  don't  know  what  tough 
s.  You  got  it  easy.  All  you  kids  growin'  up  now 
;ot  it  easy,  not  like  me,  not  like  when  I  was  a  kid 
x>ming  up." 

They'd  smash  you  over  the  head  with  their  canes 
f  you  answered  that  they  were  actually  the  luckiest 
generation  in  our  history.  Too  young  to  lose  any- 
hing  in  the  crash,  they  came  out  of  school  in  time 
o  cash  in  on  the  longest  sustained  economic  rocket 
ide  any  nation  has  enjoyed  since  the  onset  of  the 
ndustrial  revolution.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
t  but  count  their  money  and  get  rich.  These  were 
he  lucky  bums  who  were  standing  there  with  a 
uba  in  their  hands  the  day  it  rained  gold.  But  ihey 
confused  their  good  fortune  with  their  mer't,  as 
;hough  they  had  something  to  do  with  arranging 
^orld  War  II  and  the  other  factors  that  made  the 
period  a  uniquely  prosperous  one. 


Look  at  the  Reagan  of  the  1930s:  a  no-talent  jerk 
with  looks,  charm,  and  a  line  of  blarney  who  talks 
himself  into  one  cushy  job  after  another.  A  movie 
gigolo  who  lucks  into  being  on  the  sound  stage  of 
history  as  high  prosperity  carries  the  entire  society 
upward  into  the  era  of  tail  fins  and  Golden  Arches. 
Then  come  the  1950s.  In  return  for  his  manful  anti- 
communistical  efforts  in  the  screen  actors'  union, 
the  pimps,  procurers,  and  purveyors  of  popular  cul- 
ture who  own  stage,  screen,  and  radio  arrange  for 
him  to  be  paid  off  with  a  job  selling  General  Electric 
toasters  on  TV  and  smarmy  right-wing  politics  on 
the  chicken-croquette  circuit.  How  humiliating  to 
think  of  this  unlettered,  self-assured  bumpkin  being 
our  president. 

The  time  and  circumstances  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
career,  his  marriage  to  the  ice  maiden,  and  his  in- 
duction into  the  haute-couture  bigotries  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  slice  of  Hollywood  where  cocaine  is 
not  sniffed — everything  in  his  curriculum  vitae  mis- 
shaped his  understanding  of  himself  and  the  world 
in  which,  as  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  old  age, 
he  is  the  single  most  powerful  human  being.  Un- 
employment doesn't  exist  because  he  could  always 
get  a  job.  War  is  a  tolerable  possibility  because  he 
fought  his  war  making  training  films  in  which  the 
wounded  bled  ketchup  and  the  dead  jumped  up 
back  into  life  as  soon  as  the  director  yelled,  "Cut!" 
If  he  and  his  frightening  conspiracy  of  gold-plated 
grandfathers  and  dippy  grandchildren  insist  on  ab- 
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solute  American  global  hegemony,  it  comes  from 
being  poured  into  the  mold  of  maturity  looking  at 
newsreels  of  the  Five-Star  General  of  the  Armies, 
Douglas  MacArthur,  giving  the  law  to  the  cringing 
Japanese  on  the  foredeck  of  the  U.S.S.  Missouri. 
Reagan  and  Al  Haig  and  the  other  palsied  personal- 
ities in  high  places,  with  their  pacemakers  and  coro- 
nary bypasses,  want  to  reactivate  the  battleships, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  for  a  sea  passage  back 
to  that  time  when  foreign-policy  questions  were 
simple  because  we  had  all  the  power  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  none.  A  trillion  and  a  half  dollars 
for  armaments  isn't  too  much  if  it  enables  220  mil- 
lion Americans  to  put  on  their  foam-rubber  Number 
One  mittens  and  bunny  hop  around  the  world  in  an 
equatorial  conga  Une. 

As  Reagan  ages,  Reagan  gets  more  dangerous. 
The  years  do  not  make  all  of  us  mellow.  Vide  King 
Lear.  Age  can  be  the  father  of  rage  and  a  reckless 
willfulness,  a  perverted  purity  of  principle  that  rivals 
the  craziest  behavior  of  youth.  You  can  see  it  in 
Reagan,  whom  the  years  haven't  endowed  with  wis- 
dom. You  can  see  it  in  his  emotional  inability  to 
take  advantage  of  the  China  policy  that  Richard 
Nixon  bequeathed  to  his  successors.  Age  and  his 
ideological  arteriosclerosis  rob  Reagan  of  nimble- 
ness  and  subtlety.  And  he  is  abetted  and  egged  on 
by  the  myriads  of  capitalist-youth  marching  and 
chanting  societies,  the  Jousters  for  Jesus,  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  the  Helms  Helpers.  Or- 
ganized on  every  campus  and  in  every  church,  the 
youth  brigades  emit  a  constant  white-noise  roar  of 
approval  through  which  these  hard  old  men  pursue 
the  work  of  finding  and  refining  the  unalloyed  ab- 
stract values  so  dear  to  demented  idealism. 


WITHOUT  the  great  ideological  apparatus 
of  which  he  is  the  pinnacle,  Ronald 
Reagan  would  be  just  another  right- 
wing  crackpot.  The  ideological  activity 
that  brought  Lincoln  to  power — the  music,  the  books, 
like  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin — were  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
backup  Reagan  has:  the  Hoover  Institution,  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, the  centers  for  the  study  of  this  and  that.  All 
in  all,  several  hundred  million  dollars  are  spent  every 
year  on  an  enormous  whore  corps  of  academics, 
journalists,  and  media  hustlers,  to  dominate  ever>' 
platform  and  podium  with  the  propaganda  of  reac- 
tion. This  interlocking  chain  of  institutions  recruits, 
trains,  and  plans  for  the  political  agglomeration  that 
embodies  the  ideology.  There  has  been  nothing  like 
it  in  our  national  go\ernment  before.  The  compar- 
isons that  have  occasionally  been  made  between  the 
staffing  and  stocking  of  the  Reagan  administration 
and  the  New  Deal  are  erroneous.  Roosevelt's  re- 
cruiting out  of  a  few  Ivy  League  schools  was  unsys- 
tematic and  unplanned,  catch-as-catch-can  contrast- 


ed with  the  computer  printouts  and  personnel  dos 
siers  the  Reagan  people  use. 

The  reactionary  apparatchiks  give  the  tone  t< 
what  has  happened  in  Washington  behind  the  leading 
man's  smile.  They  grin  their  heads  off  whenever  { 
reporter  comes  around  and  make  themselves  avail 
able  for  endless  interviews  in  which  the  same  incon 
sequential  nonsense  is  repeated  and  noted  ad  nau 
seam.  The  cumulative  effect  is  to  make  the  WhiU 
House  seem  like  a  sunny  place,  a  relaxed  and  low 
key  government  where  doors  are  always  open  am 
ears  are  always  ready  to  hear  the  other  side  of  ai 
argument. 

The  real  tone  of  this  administration  can  be  pickec 
up  by  watching  James  Watt  at  the  Department  o 
Interior  as  he  prays  on  his  knees  next  to  his  desk 
It  is  Watt  who  said  there  are  two  kinds  of  people  ir 
this  countr}',  Americans  and  liberals.  That  wasn't  i 
joke.  Watt  is  not  a  funny  man,  he  is  a  scary  one 
His  department  is  where  they  keep  the  enemies  lis 
of  people  and  organizations  and  where,  if  you  hav( 
the  wrong  background — like  being  in  the  Carte: 
administration — they'll  not  only  hound  you  out  o; 
government,  which  you  can't  object  to  if  you  believe 
as  I  do  in  giving  the  victor  the  spoils,  but  will  alsc 
try  to  get  you  blacklisted  in  the  private  sector. 

Ultimately,  a  president  is  responsible  for  the  torn 
and  type  of  person  who  dominates  his  administra 
tion.  Reagan  has  stocked  his  with  stereotypical  right 
wing  paranoids:  gross  corruptionists  using  the  lan- 
guage of  libertarian  deregulation  for  personal  anc 
corporate  enrichment;  hypocritical  moral  majori- 
tarians  who  don't  live  the  way  they  preach;  proud 
arrogant,  mean,  dishonest,  Jew-hating,  black-hatinj 
white  men  with  hard,  clinging  wives  who  spend  theii 
lives  having  lunch  and  shopping.  In  a  year  and  i 
half,  they  have  turned  around  the  social  climate  ol 
Washington  so  that  you  now  hear  language  anc 
demeaning  jokes  that  some  of  us  thought  had  beer 
stamped  out  of  our  national  life,  even  at  the  countrj 
club.  Not  so.  Just  the  other  day,  one  of  Ronak 
Reagan's  oldest  and  closest  personal  and  politica 
associates  was  heard  in  the  dining  room  of  lh( 
Metropolitan  Club,  the  city's  hoity-toitiest  citadel  ol 
white  maledom,  carrying  on  at  the  top  of  his  voic« 
about  "the  niggers." 

Ronald  Reagan  has  also  destroyed  the  best  chance 
we  had  for  governmental  reform.  Lord  knows,  aftei 
a  full  term  of  Carterism  the  country  was  pining  foi 
it,  but  the  Reagan  record  is  so  bad  that  he  has 
opened  the  door  for  the  rehabilitation  and  return  oi 
liberal  hacks  like  Sir  Walter  Mondale.  If  Mondale 
goes  to  the  White  House,  we  will  never  have  tc 
worry  that  the  FBI  will  open  our  mail,  but  we  wil 
have  to  worry  about  whether  the  postperson  will 
deliver  it.  America  is  a  good  country  as  countries 
go,  certainly  one  that  deserves  a  better  future  than 
one  infinitely  oscillating  twixt  compassionate  incom- 
petents and  vile-spirited  fanatics. 

Ronald  Reagan,  I  don't  Uke  you.  □ 
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Projects,  People,  and  Places.  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney 


Editors'  note:  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney  wrote 
down  everything  that  happened  to  him  during  the 
year  1979,  had  it  printed  up  under  the  title  Live  a 
Year  With  a  Millionaire,  and  distributed  it  to  friends 
for  Christmas  1981 .  What  follows  is  a  large  portion 
of  January  and  February,  plus  brief  selections  from 
March,  April,  May,  and  June. 


THOSE  WHO  have  read  my  book  High  Peaks 
know  that  all  my  lifetime  has  been  exciting 
and  varied,  inspired  by  loyalty  to  my  coun- 
try, new  projects,  people,  and  places.  These 
motivations  prevail  today. 

So,  I  am  now  going  to  relate  my  life  with  my  wife, 
Marylou,  in  the  year  1979.  To  you  readers  I  hope 
it  will  give  the  desire  to  prolong  your  lives  actively 
and  acquire  newfound  pleasures. 

We  live  in  an  amazing  country  today,  where  you 
can  improve  your  way  of  life  if  you  have  the  desire 


and  the  energy  to  try.  Don't  live  in  the  past.  Live 
for  today  and  tomorrow,  and  "Laugh  and  the  world 
laughs  with  you,  weep  and  you  weep  alone." 

I  realize  that  in  this  book  I  have  not  adequately 
described  many  things  about  Mary's  role  in  our  mar- 
ried life. 

First,  then,  she  always  dresses  beautifully  for  what- 
ever scenario  we  are  in. 

Second,  she  decorates  and  furnishes  all  of  our 
homes  in  ways  that  please  me  and  her. 

Third,  she  invites  the  guests,  seats  the  tables,  and 
provides  the  entertainment  for  all  the  parties  we  give. 
Many  of  these  are  to  raise  money  for  worthwhile 
charities. 

Fourth,  and  by  no  means  least,  she  is  a  truly  great 
cook,  and  has  kept  me  in  good  physical  and  mental 


Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney  is  a  former  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  and  undersecretary  of  commerce.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cover  of  his  book,  "He  was  a  polo  player  of  in- 
ternational acclaim,  rowed  on  the  crew  at  Yale,  is  a  hunter 
of  note  and  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  Thorough- 
bred horses  in  the  country." 
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health.  My  role  is  to  keep  working  in  my  businesses, 
to  enjoy  our  way  of  life,  and  to  encourage  Mary  in 
her  many  talents  and  projects. 


N  THE  STROKE  of  midnight  New  Year's  Eve 
we  were  in  three  feet  of  snow  at  Camp 
Deerlands  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of 
New  York  State. 


Camp  Deerlands  on  Whitney  Park  near  Long  Lake 
is  where  we  go  for  my  lumber  operations  and  wilder- 
ness life.  It  is  a  typical  north  woods  camp,  made  of 
native  woods  from  the  surrounding  forest.  My  grand- 
father built  it,  my  father  improved  it  a  little,  and 
Mary,  my  wife,  has  made  it  a  luxurious  hideaway  in 
the  vast  wilderness  which  surrounds  it.  With  her  great 
tasi'e  and  courage  to  tackle  the  impossible  she  has 
created  a  luxurious  home,  added  a  kitchen,  dining 
room  and  children's  quarters,  an  enclosed  porch, 
and  a  nice  caretaker's  cottage  with  rooms  for  our 
staff  

It  was  a  wild  northern  night,  temperature  ten 
above  zero,  huge  snowflakes  dropping,  and  rockets 
careening  through  the  pine  trees  into  the  far  black 
yonder.  We  all  raised  many  wine  and  champagne 
glasses  to  toast  the  New  Year.  Our  good  butler, 
James,  from  Kentucky,  joined  the  celebration.  The 
scene  was  highly  exciting  and  emotional.  I  think  I 
had  too  many  toasts,  shall  we  call  them,  so  at  twelve- 
twenty,  January  1,  1979,  I  marched  proudly  to  our 
king-sized  bed  on  the  upper  floor  and  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  .  .  . 

On  January  10,  we  flew  back  to  Kentucky,  where 
it  was  colder  than  Deerlands.  .  .  . 

In  my  previous  book.  High  Peaks,  I  highlighted 
one  of  my  firm  beliefs  about  way  of  life  about  age 
sixty:  "keep  the  mind  innovating."  My  two  mental 
innovating  projects  have  been  writing  and  oil  paint- 
ing. They  are  both  very  stimulating  to  me.  As  far  back 
as  college  days  I  wrote  three  short  stories,  which 
made  the  Yale  lit  magazine.  My  first  oil  painting 
show  was  in  1950  and  I  have  had  six  since  then. 

I  have  had  a  real  tough  time  deciding  whether  to 
paint  or  write  in  the  year  1979.  For  me,  writing  re- 
quires even  more  concentration  than  painting.  Then 
one  morning  a  thought  came  to  me — "Why  don't  I 
try  to  write  about  my  current  life?"  It's  what  makes 
me  tick.  So  I  pulled  up  a  chair,  grabbed  a  pencil,  and 
got  down  to  work  writing. 

Thursday,  January  18,  dawned  with  a  cloudless 
sky,  brilliant  sunshine,  and  temperature  twenty  de- 
grees. I  wanted  relaxation  in  the  form  of  a  trip  some- 
where in  the  countryside  and,  to  my  surprise,  Mary 
agreed  to  go  with  me.  We  would  work  all  morning 
and  leave  in  my  Volksw  agen  bus,  with  Jouett  Red- 
mon  driving,  at  twelve  noon.  I  was  to  select  the  route. 
After  consultation  with  Jouett  v  e  chose  to  lunch  at 
the  Cracker  Barrel  restaurant  near  Richmond,  then 


on  up  Route  52  to  Bybee  to  see  the  famous  pot- 
tery-making plant  established  there  in  1809.  I  had 
been  to  neither  one  but  had  heard  via  some  friends 
that  they  were  something  special.  So.  at  noon  we 
piled  into  the  bus  with  poodle  Bee  Bee  and  some 
spare  food  Mary  had  prepared  in  case  we  wanted 
to  stop  for  a  picnic  at  tea-time  somewhere  along  the 
route.  .  .  . 

After  looking  around  through  the  entire  little  fac- 
tory we  returned  to  the  entrance  room  and  purchased 
some  lovely  things  selected  by  my  wife,  Mary.  What 
an  unexpected  experience  it  had  been  for  us  in  this 
remote  spot. 

We  had  seen  a  Project  I  had  never  seen  before, 
met  and  talked  congenially  with  local  People,  and 
found  a  unique  Place.  When  you  think  about  it, 
pottery  has  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  civil- 
ization, as  we  know  it,  and  we  have  seen  how  it  was 
done  and  is  being  done.  The  only  improvement,  I 
was  told,  was  electricity,  which  operates  the  potter's 
wheel,  where  in  olden  times  the  potter  made  the 
wheel  revolve  with  a  foot  pedal.  It  must  have 
been  exhausting  work.  .  .  . 

That  evening  at  dinner,  cooked  by  Mary,  we  re- 
joiced to  think  that  we  had  had  the  initiative  to  go 
somewhere  new  and  it  had  been  very  worthwhile. 
Mary  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "Sonny,  I  would  like  to 
invite  some  friends  and  take  that  trip  again  next 
week.  The  relaxation  will  do  me  good.  Will  you  do 
it?"  "Yes,"  I  said.  '  How  about  next  Tuesday,  weath- 
er permitting?'"  "Fine  with  me," she  replied  laughing. 
"I  will  be  too  busy  until  then  to  ask  friends.  Will 
you  do  it?"  "Sure  thing,"  I  replied,  delighted  that 
she  had  really  enjoyed  the  outing. 

Sunday,  January  21,  we  held  a  church  service  at 
noon  in  our  log  chapel.  We  prayed  for  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  would  be  suffering  today  from  the 
weather.  .  .  . 

January  24  was  our  twenty-first  wedding  anniver- 
sary'. Strangely  enough  we  were  actually  married  in 
a  snowstorm.  Does  that  mean  that  our  marriage  has 
been  stormy?  The  answer  so  far  has  been  "no" — 
only  as  is  normal  between  male  and  female,  at  wide- 
ly spaced  intervals.  My  resolution  is  that  I  shall  not 
start  an  argument  today. 

On  Sunday,  we  have  asked  twenty-two  of  our  lo- 
cal friends  for  a  picnic  supper  in  our  atrium,  with  a 
movie  afterward. 

Mary  and  Jouett  had  made  lovely  flower  arrange- 
ments, and  the  atrium  was  warm  and  inviting.  Peo- 
ple were  in  a  party  mood,  having  dug  themselves 
out  of  the  ice  and  snow  on  their  farms  to  get  here. 
Mitchell  and  Coleman,  our  part-time  waiters,  served 
the  dinner:  first,  crab  bisque,  then  chicken  with  ham 
biscuits,  bibb  lettuce  salad,  and  finally  a  huge  wed- 
ding anniversary  ice  cream  cake. 

We  all  then  took  our  seats  by  the  pool  to  watch 
the  movie  Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes,  with  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  Jane  Russell  starring.  I  rate  the  picture 
among  the  five  all-time  greats. 
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I  know  something  about  movies,  having  produced 
i  Star  Is  Born,  Rebecca,  and  Missouri  Traveler  with 
ay  wife,  Mary,  in  the  star  role  in  the  1950s,  John 
^ord  directing.  We  were  not  married  then,  but  v  e 
ell  in  love  and  got  married  the  year  following,  1958. 

rate  a  picture  by  its  excellence  in  four  depart- 
nents:  Script,  Casting,  Directing,  and  Photography. 
This  one  has  them  all  in  a  super  quality.  .  .  . 

Our  audience  that  night  clapped  and  cheered  as 
he  picture  progressed.  I  believe  we  were  all  sorry 
vhen  THE  END  appeared  on  the  screen.  By  midnight 
ill  the  guests  had  left,  and  Mary  and  I  rejoiced  that 
ve  had  had  such  a  happy  wedding  anniversary',  and 
'owed  that  we  would  have  twenty-one  more. 


FEBRUARY  1  we  woke  up  in  our  suite  in  the 
old  motel  at  Marineland,  Florida,  with  the 
surf  pounding  on  the  beach,  a  roaring  wind, 
azure-blue  sky,  and  brilliant  sunshine.  Yes- 
erday  we  had  flown  down  from  Lexington  to  St. 
Augustine,  driven  south  some  fourteen  miles,  and 
lined  by  ourselves  at  the  Dolphin  restaurant.  .  .  . 

I  had  to  prepare  for  our  Directors'  meeting  to- 
norrow  so  I  spent  the  day  with  General  McMillan, 
'resident;  John  Bailey,  Secretary;  and  Cliff  Town- 
end,  General  Manager.  Last  evening  we  gave  a  sup- 
>er  party  at  the  Dolphin  for  the  Directors,  their 
vives,  and  our  good  friends  from  St.  Augustine,  to- 
al  number  nineteen.  Mary  and  Assistant  Manager 
Zecil  Walker  planned  all  the  details  for  the  fun  eve- 
ling,  and  it  went  oR  beautifully. 

The  Directors'  meeting  next  day  was  attended  by 
he  full  board,  which  includes  Newton  Ebaugh,  the 
mgineer  who  designed  the  comphcated  water  sys- 
em.  The  meeting  went  well,  and  so  was  adjourned 
jy  lunchtime.  .  .  . 

The  next  week  all  hands  were  planning  the  three- 
iay  visit  of  the  Spanish  Ambassadors.  Mary  and  I  did 
manage  to  get  some  relaxation  in  between  and  after 
^ork  hours.  We  explored  the  countryside  and  found 
>ome  restaurants  we  had  never  been  to.  Then  an- 
Dther  day  we  drove  down  to  Daytona,  toured  the 
Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University,  where  I  got 
my  Doctoral  degree  last  December.  President  Jack 
Hunt  provided  a  delightful  buffet  lunch  in  his  pri- 
vate dining  room.  There  were  eight  of  us  present, 
four  men  and  four  women,  all  key  people  in  the 
University  management.  We  were  introduced  to  ev- 
eryone as  Doctor  Whitney  and  Doctor  Whitney,  my 
wife,  Mary,  having  received  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  at  the  American  University  in  Ley- 
sin,  Switzerland. 

In  the  evenings  we  dined  every  night  with  fnends 
in  St.  Augustine  at  their  homes.  The  Drysdales  (he 
owns  the  Alligator  Farm),  the  McMillans  in  their 
new  house  on  a  lovely  lake,  and  then  Adjutant  Gen- 


eral Ballard's  for  a  Spanish  supper  at  their  historic 
house.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  we  had  a  glorious  day  with  [our  daugh- 
ter Cornelia  and  a  college  classmate],  taking  them 
to  lunch  down  the  coast  at  Palm  Coast  Inn,  and 
dinner  here  at  the  Dolphin.  In  the  afternoon,  they 
drove  to  St.  Augustine  and  walked  through  the  re- 
stored historic  area.  Much  talk  over  pre-dinner  Plant- 
er's Punches  and  white  wine,  and  I  learned  a  lot 
about  the  thinking  and  way  of  life  of  the  college 
campus. 

Sunday  morning,  the  girls  packed  up  and  depart- 
ed in  Cornelia's  Toyota  for  Boca  Raton.  Mary  and 
I  decided  to  drive  somewhere  to  find  some  new  place 
for  lunch.  We  are  lucky  indeed  to  be  here  as  the 
rest  of  the  U.S.  is  under  snowstorms  and  freezing 
temperatures — last  night  we  talked  with  daughter 
Heather  in  Lake  Placid  and  she  said  the  temper- 
ature is  sixteen  below  zero.  They  predict  here  in 
northern  Florida  that  we  will  have  seventy  above 
zero  today.  For  me,  we  are  in  the  right  place  and 
tonight  we  look  forward  to  a  delicious  dinner  at  the 
waterfront  home  of  the  John  Baileys. 

On  Tuesday,  we  are  invited  by  the  Newton 
Ebaughs,  our  Marineland  engineer,  to  a  lunch  in  our 
honor  at  Gainesville,  some  eighty  miles  west  of 
Marineland.  Genera!  and  Mrs.  McMillan  picked  us 
up  at  nine-thirty  to  dri\  e  us  o\  er.  \\  hat  a  drive  we 
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Good  people  i 


Nature  preserver.  Erv«,in  Kaempf 
volunteers  15  to  20  hours  a 
week  as  an  auxiliary  gamekeeper 

in  Neuchatt'l  Switzerland 


Life  saver.  Barbara  Skolaut  saves  lives 
and  property  for  the  Manchester 
(Virginia)  Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

Home  providers.  Mike  Gay  and  his  wife  Anita 
thought  about  adoption,  decided  they  could 
help  more  children  by  volunteering  to  provide  a 
foster  home  for  Houston's  homeless  children 


lelper  of  the  handicapped.  Ad  Demmers  of  Holland 
elps  handicapped  children  and  their  parents 

Rescuer.  In  Germany,  Alfons  Thomann  works  a 
an  unpaid  volunteer  diver  for  the  Bavarian  Red 
Cross  when  underwater  catastrophes  occur 


Fund  raiser.  Irene  Pitcock  gives  her  time  to 
the  American  Legion  Ladies  Auxiliary 
in  Louisville  raising  funds  through  bake 
sales,  picnics  and  bingo  games  for  hospitals, 
handicapped  children,  the  blind,  the  needy. 


spot  Samaritan.  As  a  volunteer  for  the  Milwaukee  Red  Cross,  Dale  Clark 
rings  his  emergency  services  van  right  to  the  scene  to  aid  victims  of  fires 
nd  other  disasters 


Food  provider.  Manuel  Jaquez  helped 
found  a  cooperative  supermarket  that 
provides  his  Dominican  Republic  community 
with  quality  food  at  reasonable  prices 


Teenagers'  friend.  Joyce  Cranon 
works  with  disadvantaged  youngsters  i 
St  Louis,  Mo  to  help  the  teenagers 
realize  their  full  potential. 


Beauty  restorer. 

Nora  Kennington  works  to  restore 
neglected  gardens  in  N  Y's  Central  Park. 


good  things. 


MS  angels.  In  Melbourne,  Australia.  Shirley 
L)t-ldnn.itt,  Pdt  Kein  and  Heiltje  Grieve  raised 
over  $b.000  for  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
with  picnics,  a  movie  and  supper  evening, 
plant  and  recipe  book  sales  and  raffles 


Animal  protector.  Last  year  Debbie  Goik 
helped  over  100  injured  or  neglected  animals 
as  a  volunteer  for  the  Humane  Society  in 
Livingston.  Michigan. 

Soapbox  safety  teacher.  Alan  Lane 
helped  organize  a  soapbox  derby 
association  in  Fulton,  N.Y  to 
teach  kids  safe  driving 
from  the  ground  up. 


Aid  organizer.  S  K  Patankar  donates  his  time 
to  the  Bombay  Lion-,  Club  to  help  raise  funds  and 
organize  aid  to  the  elderly,  handicapped  and  blind 


The  good  people  you  see  at  left  are  (as  they 
would  be  the  first  to  tell  you)  just  a  sampling  of 
the  thousands  of  people  within  our  Philip  Morris 
family  who  work  as  volunteers  in  our  hometowns 
around  the  world. 

They  look  quite  ordinary;  and  they  are,  in 
reality,  quite  extraordinary.  They  work  hard  for  a 
living,  and  then,  in  their  off-time,  they  work 
hard  for  nothing.  They  want  to  help  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  themselves,  and  in  doing  so, 
they  help  all  of  us.  For  the  hard  fact  is  that  without 
these  good  people,  our  societies  and  our  lives 
would  be  a  lot  less  liveable. 

And  the  delightful  fact  is  this:  Every  man  and 
woman  you  see  here  testifies  that  the  volunteer 
work  they  do  is  "fun,"  "enjoyable,"  "rewarding." 

They  also  say  "It's  easy  to  get  started."  Right 
now  you  can  probably  think  of  some  school, 
library,  hospital  or  church— or  some  service, 
cultural  or  community  group— that  would  love 
to  have  you  pick  up  the  phone  and  offer  your 
help  for  maybe  an  hour  or  two  a  week. 

We  think  you  will.  After  all,  good  people  do 
good  things.  And  you  wouldn't  have  read  this  far 
if  you  weren't  a  pretty  good  person  yourself. 

Philip  Morris  Incorporated 

Good  people  mcike  good  filings. 

Makers  of  Marlboro,  Benson  &  Hedges  100  s.  Merit.  ^ 
Parliament  Lights,  Virginia  Slims  and  Cambridge; 
Miller  High  Life  Beer,  Lite  Beer  and  Lbwenbrau 
Special  and  Dark  Special  Beer;  7UP  and  Diet  7UR 
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had,  missing  the  correct  road  and  making  a  long 
detour.  Central  Florida  is  a  wild  marsh  and  forest- 
land  interspersed  with  a  few  tiny  villages. 

We  reached  the  Country  Club  in  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  and  were  the  first  of  thirty-eight 
guests  to  arrive.  Soon  the  room  was  full  of  VIPs 
from  as  far  away  as  Tallahassee  and  Jacksonville.  .  .  . 

Thursday — arrival  date  of  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor Llado  to  the  United  States  from  Washington 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Pilar;  the  Spanish  Ambassador 


Famous  Millionaires  2:  Daddy  Warbucks 


to  the  U.N.,  Jaime  de  Pinies,  and  his  wife,  Luz.  There 
was  a  dedication  ceremony  at  the  Menendez  Park. 
We  had  two  cars  with  Marvin  and  Mike  driving. 
Mary  was  praised  for  her  work  on  the  St.  Augustine 
Preservation  Board  and  received  a  scroll  from  the 
Mayor. 

In  the  evening,  we  went  to  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
for  an  oyster  roast,  a  great  place,  with  one  hundred 
people.  Fantastic  dinner  cooked  and  served  by  the 
leading  citizens  and  children  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
a  country-music  band.  We  danced  and  ate  too  much 
— but  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

[Friday] — Rita  O'Brien  and  Mary  took  the  Span- 
ish Ambassadors  and  their  wives  on  a  tour  of  the 
Restoration  of  old  St.  Augustine.  A  luncheon  was 
given  by  the  Mayor  at  the  Women's  Exchange's  His- 
toric House.  A  visit  to  the  old  Fort  and  to  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  School  filled  the  afternoon.  I  had  work  to 
do  with  the  General  Manager  and  stayed  at  Marine- 
land.  The  temperature  was  seventy-four  degrees  with 
a  west  wind,  and  many  people  on  the  beach. 

In  the  evening  we  gave  a  party  at  the  Officers'  Club 
in  St.  Augustine.  The  Officers'  Club  at  the  Armory 
is  an  old  Spanish  Monastery  and  the  original  walls 
are  still  intact.  The  night  was  balmy  and  it  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  watch  the  huge  fires  of  the  Bar- 
B-O's  in  the  large  patio,  where  ribs  and  chickens 
were  slowly  being  cooked.  The  tables  in  the  arched 
cloister  were  done  in  red  checkered  cloths  and  had 
red  and  white  geraniums  on  the  tables  and  around 


the  various  rooms.  After  a  delicious  dinner  and  many 
toasts  back  and  forth  we  went  to  the  Bergmanns'  for 
games  and  a  nightcap.  A  fun  evening  for  every- 
one. .  .  . 

Sunday — the  Ambassadors  and  their  wives  left  at 
ten-thirty,  and  Mary  and  C.V.W.  at  ten  forty-five. 
We  flew  to  Saranac  Lake.  It  was  an  unbelievably 
clear  day  over  the  high  ranges  of  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, which  were  snow-covered.  Cliff  Stackhouse 
met  us  in  the  Jaguar,  and  drove  us  to  Deerlands.  .  .  . 

Monday  was  a  clear  day  and  the  temperature  was 
ten  above  with  a  rising  sun  filtering  through  the  huge 
pine  trees.  Snow  drifts  were  six  to  ten  feet  tall. 

Cliff  Stackhouse  arrived  in  the  old  red  station 
wagon,  and  we  packed  it  up,  along  with  the  Jaguar, 
and  off  we  went  for  a  week's  stay  at  "Chipmunk 
Five,"  a  lodge  we  had  rented  at  Lake  Placid.  .  .  . 
Cliff  helped  us  unload,  unpack,  and  we  settled  into 
a  comfortable  three-bedroom  chalet  with  a  view  of 
Mirror  Lake  and  the  village  of  Lake  Placid.  .  .  . 

In  the  evening,  seven-thirty,  Mr.  Ed  Lewi  (head 
of  Press)  picked  us  up  and  drove  to  his  house  out  of 
the  village  on  a  hilltop — eight  for  dinner  in  his  mod- 
ern Swiss  chalet.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hart,  the  Brooks  (our 
lawyer),  and  all  of  their  wives,  who  are  very  actise 
in  the  Olympic  affairs,  were  there.  Delicious  drinks 
and  dinner,  and  much  talk  and  jokes.  Back  to  Chip- 
munk Five  at  midnight  and  so  to  bed. 

Tuesday,  February  20,  believe  it  or  not  was  my 
eightieth  birthday.  Mary  cooked  breakfast — orange 
juice,  half  grapefruit,  oatmeal,  scrambled  eggs,  ba- 
con, and  coffee.  She  had  a  hard  time  cooking  it  in  a 
new  kitchen.  I  had  an  easy  time  eating  it. 

My  eightieth  birthday  did  not  affect  me,  as  I  have 
thought  about  it  for  many  days.  When  I  was  fifty  I 
never  expected  to  go  beyond  sixty-five.  Then,  with 
a  happy  married  life  and  much  study  on  the  proper 
foods  to  eat,  exercise,  innovating,  keeping  active,  my 
health  and  outlook  really  improved.  New  Projects, 
Places,  and  People — and  that's  what  we  had  today — 
The  Olympics.  Chipmunk  Five,  and  new  people.  .  .  . 

Friday  morning.  Mrs.  Renata  Stanton  from  the 
Olympic  Protocol  office  took  us  to  Whiteface  Moun- 
tain VIP  room,  and  up  the  mountain  in  four-wheel- 
drive  vehicle.  Hundreds  on  the  slopes,  and  the  In- 
ternational Downhill  Race  for  men  and  women.  The 
Germans  won  both,  and  U.S.  second  and  third  in 
both.  Then  back  to  Chipmunk  Five  at  three  p.m.  It 
was  an  exciting  experience,  met  many  people.  Park- 
ing lot  packed  with  cars. 

Evening — taking  it  easy,  then  to  Scudders'.  Their 
house  is  on  the  shore  of  Placid  Lake — gorgeous 
home.  Other  guests,  the  Coles  (they  have  a  beauti- 
ful big  ranch)  and  the  Fred  Browns  (he  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Lake  Placid  Hotel).  After 
cocktails,  we  went  to  the  lakeside  restaurant.  Holi- 
day Harbor,  next  door.  Very  good  dinner  and  much 
talk  and  laughter.  People  here  vvork  hard  but  they 
enjoy  the  after-work  hours.  They  are  a  cosmopolitan 
group,  come  from  places  all  over  the  States.  .  .  . 
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Monday.  We  flew  Executive  Jet  from  Saranac  to 
exington,  arrived  at  Whitney  House  four-thirty  p.m. 
hey  have  had  recent  snow  and  the  countryside  was 
hite. 

After  unpacking,  down  to  the  sun  porch,  our  fa- 
orite  spot,  and  I  start  to  relax.  James,  Louella,  and 
lary  Ann  are  there  to  greet  us.  Delicious  dinner  of 

led  chicken,  green  peas,  salad,  and  freshly  baked 
ikc.  After  dinner,  Mary  and  I  played  miniature 
ool  and  then  cribbage.  Our  poodle,  Bee  Bee,  and 
otii  cats,  Lady  Blue  and  Nosey,  happy  to  be  with 
s.  Outside,  Bear,  our  golden  Labrador,  guarded 
le  house.  Talk,  talk,  on  our  good  luck  and  things 
c  accomplished  in  February. 

Tuesday,  awoke  at  seven  forty-five  (our  regular 
mc  here)  to  a  brilliant,  dry,  sunshiny  day,  not  a 
loud  in  the  sky.  I  went  to  the  atrium,  did  my  ex- 
rcises,  swam,  and  then  showered — first  time  in  two 
lonlhs — and  felt  full  of  pep.  Good,  big  breakfast, 
len  to  my  office.  The  office  on  the  farm  was  orig- 
lally  a  small  red-brick  home.  Actually,  when  we 
rst  came  here  Mary  and  I  lived  there.  Now  it  is  a 
cry  nice  and  cheerful  office  with  the  kitchen  where 
ly  staff  can  cook  and  eat  lunch. 

For  your  information,  my  main  office  is  in  New 

ork  City.  The  subsidiaries  are  in  Marineland,  Whit- 
e\  Park,  Mallorca,  and  Kentucky.  Wherever  I  am, 
t  the  time,  is  my  main  office,  for  I  communicate 
oth  the  others  daily  by  telephone,  letter,  or  cable. 

My  wife  Mary's  secretary,  Mrs.  Douglas,  lives  on 
^ape  Cod  but  joins  us  whenever  we  wish,  and  we 
re  in  constant  communication  with  her.  Without 
ler  Mary  could  never  handle  our  many,  many  social 
iicetings,  parties,  and  charity  fund-raising  projects. 

Mary  is  not  only  occupied  with  worthwhile  proj- 
;cts  everywhere  we  go  but  she  entertains  beautifully 
ind  is  herself  the  life  of  the  party. 


Atatck 


ON  FRIDAY,  March  2,  Mary  and  I  ffew  down 
to  Palm  Beach  in  Executive  Jet  Lear.  .  .  . 
We  rented  a  Hertz  drive-your-own  Buick 
car  and  drove  to  sister  Barbara  Headley's 
house,  where  we  stayed  until  Monday  morning.  Our 
good  friends  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley 
gave  a  dinner  dance  in  our  honor  at  their  ocean- 
front  home.  It  was  such  fun  seeing  our  friends  Al- 
fred and  Betsy  Bloomingdale  there.  .  .  . 

The  next  day  we  went  over  the  Breaker's  Row  to 
the  home  of  my  nephew  Leverett  Miller  and  his  wife, 
Linda.  They  have  one  of  the  old  cottages  there, 
charming  in  its  turn-of-the-century  way.  We  met  for 
the  first  time  my  grandniece,  Whitney  Miller,  a  bub- 
bling little  girl  just  learning  to  walk.  After  a  delicious 
glass  of  iced  tea  and  many  cookies  and  cake  we  re- 
turned to  Jungle  Road  to  dress  for  the  Palm  Beach 
Hospital  Ball.  We  had  cocktails  with  Mary  Sanford 
and  Rose  Kennedy,  who  looked  as  young  as  ever.  I 
was  seated  next  to  her  at  the  ball  at  the  Everglades 
and  she  was  a  superb  dancer. 

The  crowning  event,  of  which  there  were  many, 
was  to  me  a  day  we  spent  on  Sue  Whitmore's  boat. 
A  group  of  twenty  friends,  including  our  daughter 
Cornelia  and  her  friend  Terry  Kelly,  up  from  Boca 
Raton  College.  Lunch  aboard,  cruising  north  up  the 
Inland  Waterway.  I  was  surprised  to  see  hotels,  con- 
dominiums, and  marinas  full  of  boats,  under  con- 
struction everywhere.  Are  we  in  a  depression?  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  look  it. 

Simone  Karoff  and  Wally  Findlay  gave  a  fun  party 
at  Findlay  Gallery  on  Worth  Avenue.  They  have  a 
beautiful  roof  garden  and  it  was  a  beautiful  night. 
Many  old  friends  were  with  us  and  we  danced  and 
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sang  until  the  neighbors  complained  of  the  noise.  A 
wonderful  and  fun  evening — a  perfect  goodbye  to 
Palm  Beach.  .  .  . 

Upon  reaching  our  farm  in  Lexington,  a  large 
flock  of  male  grackles  flew  in.  This  is  the  first  sign 
that  spring  is  around  the  corner.  Mary  and  I  started 
detailed  planning  for  the  spring  months. 

She  is  busy  with  the  building,  decorating,  and  fur- 
nishing of  her  new  chalet,  they  call  it  lodge,  in  Lake 
Placid,  New  York.  I  am  faced  with  organizing  my 
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racehorses  for  spring  racing — where  to  go  and 
when?  Signing  1978  income-tax  returns  is  around 
the  corner,  general  business-investment  problems, 
writing  this  book,  and  planning  outdoor  excursions 
for  relaxation.  .  .  . 

Then  came  a  glorious  day  at  the  Iroquois  Hunt 
Club  for  a  Hunt  breakfast.  I  was  with  Fauntleroy 
Pursley,  Master  of  the  Hounds,  his  wife,  Reese  Kim- 
brough,  Lafon  Ingels,  and  Sue  Wahlgren.  My  wife 
could  not  join  us  as  she  was  up  to  her  neck  prepar- 
ing for  a  Gala  at  the  Headley-Whitney  Museum,  a 
TV  Telethon  for  Cardinal  Hill  Hospital,  and  dinner 
and  movie  for  sixteen  in  the  atrium.  After  lunch, 
I  took  a  long  drive  through  the  sparsely  populated 
country  northward,  winding  up  at  Pine  Grove,  then 
the  Derby  Waffle  House,  and  on  to  Whitney  Farm. 

 fpzU 

OUR  LIFE  in  1979  will  revolve  around  seven 
Places,  all  of  which  we  call  home.  The 
Places  are  Kentucky,  Marineland,  Florida, 
New  York  City.  Saratoga  Springs,  Whitney 
Park,  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  and  El  Vila  on  the 
island  of  Mallorca  in  the  Mediterranean  Ocean.  Peo- 
ple often  ask  which  we  like  best.  My  reply  is  we 
love  them  all.  Six  of  them  have  business  connec- 
tions and  one  is  purely  for  vacations.  The  latter,  of 
course,  is  Mallorca.  If  I  could  only  have  one,  I 


would  take  Cady  Hill,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York, 
We  have  many  lovely  friends  there  and  in  addition 
there  are  the  Arts  and  the  best  horse  racing  in  the 
U.S.A.,  plus  a  vast  countr>^side  for  fashing,  picnick- 
ing, and  exploration.  It  is  a  small  community  de- 
voted to  improving  its  facilities  and  environment 
Fortunately,  we  can  afford  to  keep  them  all,  anc 
each  home  gives  us  much  pleasure. 

 > 


ON  WEDNESDAY  moming.  May  1,  Mary,  poo- 
dle Bee  Bee,  and  I  flew  Executive  Jet  from 
Lexington  to  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York, 
At  the  airport  we  were  met  by  our  care- 
taker, Guy  Perry,  and  driven  to  our  local  home, 

Cady  Hill  

On  Friday,  we  all  drove  back  to  Deerlands  and  re- 
ally relaxed  in  its  wild  and  primitive  surroundings  

This  is  the  second  time  in  twenty  years  Mary  and  I 
have  not  been  at  Churchill  Downs  for  the  big  event 
of  the  year.  The  favorite.  Spectacular  Bid,  won  h 
impressively.  Then  with  mint  juleps  and  a  delicious 
dinner  prepared  by  Mary,  we  celebrated  our  gen- 
eral happiness  at  all  being  together  again.  When  the 
guests  departed,  Mary,  Heather,  and  I  had  a  game 
of  cribbage,  and  then  to  bed  with  much  excellent 
booze  aboard.  We  should  have  been  on  "The  Booze 
Cruise."  Hi  Ho!  .  .  . 

The  next  social  event  was  a  dinner  at  the  Iroquois 
Hunt  Club,  the  first  foxhunting  club  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  .  .  .  Mary  and  I  joined  our  local 
Master  of  the  Hounds  and  his  wife,  the  Fauntleroy 
Pursleys,  for  cocktails  on  the  porch  overlooking  the 
creek.  Eight  others  joined  us  and  a  cheerful  time  was 
had.  Then  upstairs  to  the  buffet  supper  and  much 
hound  talk.  There  were  eighty  people  present  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  so  many  young  couples.  Fountie 
has  done  an  extraordinary  job  to  keep  this  sport 
alive.  On  hunt  days  during  the  fall  and  winter,  the 
men  still  wear  their  "pinks"  (red  coats)  and  the  wom- 
en formal  riding  habits. 

At  10  P.M.,  Mary  and  I  left  and  she  drove  me 
home  on  Cleveland  Road  through  the  very  sparsely 
populated  countryside.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
and  we  only  saw  five  automobiles.  At  home  we  sat 
up  another  fifteen  minutes  and  discussed  the  new 
people  we  had  met  and  our  glimpse  into  the  fox- 
hunting world.  I  had  thought  it  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  it  isn't.  It  is  very  much  alive  today.  Live  and 
learn,  I  thought.  Some  of  the  fine  traditions  of  the 
past  have  survived. 

Sunday  morning  we  had  church  services  in  our  log 
chapel.  The  Redmons,  Dick  Mitchell,  Mary,  and  I 
attended.  Then  Mary  and  I  were  planning  ahead, 
June,  July.  August,  September,  and  November.  To 
Marineland,  New  York  City,  Mallorca,  Rappahan- 
nock, Virginia,  down  the  Inland  Waterway  to  Ma- 
rineland, Florida,  on  October  18.  You'll  get  it  month 
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by  month  if  you  continue  to  read  the  book.  Not  bad 
for  a  young  eighty-year-old  man  to  even  dream  up 
such  a  program.  But  it  is  more  than  a  dream,  I'm 
going  to  do  it,  God  willing.  The  only  bad  part  of 
the  plan  is  packing  suitcases,  but  there  always  has 
to  be  the  good  and  the  bad,  so  forget  it — it's  really 
easy  with  a  wife  to  help  you. 

^une 


MARY  AND  I  flew  to  New  York  June  2  and 
the  big  city  was  clothed  in  a  mist  but  the 
trees  were  in  full  bloom  in  Central  Park. 
Our  apartment  overlooks  the  Park  from 
a  small  outdoor  terrace.  When  I  looked  down  I  just 
had  to  go  for  a  walk.  So  I  did,  and  took  my  usual 
walk  through  the  Zoo,  then  around  the  byways  to 
my  favorite  pond.  Alas,  they  have  drained  the  pond 
and  the  walk  around  was  shut  off.  So  I  found  a  va- 
cant seat  under  a  huge  spreading  oak  tree  and  sat 
for  an  hour  in  meditation.  .  .  . 

That  night,  our  good  friend  Budd  Calisch  dined 
with  us,  and  after  dinner  on  the  terrace  a  half  moon 
cast  its  unreal  light  over  the  city. 

Sunday  morning  a  three-hour  Jewish  Parade 
passed  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  music  from  some 
fifty  bands  kept  us  awake. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  took  a  longer  walk  in  the  Park, 
one  and  a  half  hours  to  be  exact,  and  came  home 
refreshed  and  exhilarated.  That  evening  we  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  party  given  by  Pano  de 
Hoyos  at  Pearl's  Chinese  restaurant — all  Spanish 
guests  including  Ambassador  de  Pinies  and  his 
charming  wife,  Luz.  Delicious  food  and  animated 
conversation  typical  of  Spaniards.  The  word  was  that 
a  move  to  more  conservative  government  is  going 
on  in  many  nations  of  the  world.  I,  too,  felt  this 
and  I  sincerely  hope  the  United  States  will  follow 
suit.  The  party  broke  up  at  ten-thirty  and  when  we 
reached  home  Mary  and  I  sat  up  another  half  hour 
to  absorb  our  new  environment  and  change  of  peo- 
ple. 

Monday  morning,  I  took  a  taxi  down  to  my  office, 
worked  all  day,  then  a  one-hour  stroll  through  Cen- 
tral Park.  That  evening  we  had  twelve  friends  for 
dinner  at  our  apartment.  The  bad  weather  cleared 
and  the  moon  came  out.  It  was  hard  to  keep  the 
guests  off  the  outside  porch.  The  great  news  broad- 
caster Walter  Cronkite  and  his  wife  were  with  us 
and  so  there  was  much  talk  about  current  situations 
in  the  world  today.  I  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  before,  but  Mary  had  known  them  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  So,  after  all  the  other  guests 
left  about  eleven  p.m.,  the  four  of  us  sat  on  the  porch 
over  a  final  glass  of  wine.  The  mood  was  very  hap- 
py, so  we  gave  up  the  serious  talk  and  swapped  oflf- 
color  stories.  Finally,  Mary  and  I  chatted  alone 
about  our  forthcoming  trip  to  Switzerland,  and  so 
to  bed. 


The  next  day  was  bright  sunshine  and  warm.  To 
my  office  and  then  I  had  lunch  next  door  at  the 
Crawdaddy,  a  good  New  Orleans  meal  of  barley 
soup  and  shrimp.  Then  a  two-mile  walk  through  the 
Park  and  another  dinner  party  of  twenty-four  at  our 
apartment.  A  great  group  of  people,  all  different 
than  last  night,  more  of  a  horsy  set — Leslie  Combs, 
the  Luros,  Whitney  Tower,  Jobi  Arnold,  Kay  Jef- 
fords, Mollie  Wilmot.  The  guests  were  enchanted 
with  the  view  from  the  porch  and  could  not  even 
believe  they  were  in  New  York  City.  Leysin,  Swit- 
zerland, has  a  magic  mountain,  and  Mary  and  I  have 
here  a  magic  apartment.  .  .  . 

Thursday,  the  21st,  Mary  and  I  took  Swissair  from 
Basel  to  Mallorca,  arriving  at  Palma  five  p.m.  This 
ended  the  first  half  of  our  summer  vacation.  It  had 
been  Places  and  People  (no  Projects).  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  the  27th.  The  mountains  were  covered 
with  thick  haze.  My  usual  beautiful  view  from  my 
bedroom  window  was  disappointing.  Mary  worked 
all  day  cooking  and  preparing  for  our  dinner  party. 
At  five  P.M.  I  drove  to  the  beach  to  relax.  By  eight- 
thirty  P.M.  the  sky  was  clearing  and  our  guests  were 
arriving.  Countess  Ostrowska  and  her  brother  Ste- 
phen, Wilson  Carter,  the  Prince  de  Pless,  the  Conde 
de  Quelar,  and  Madame  Jinett  Hennesy.  .  .  . 

Thursday,  the  28th.  Today  was  clear  and  warm, 
the  best  day  we  have  had.  This  morning  we  drove 
to  San  Vicente  to  see  the  beach  and  ocean,  and  in 
the  afternoon  we  had  a  swim  at  the  beach  at  Alcudia 
Bay.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  Jinett  Hennesy's  for 
dinner.  Stan  Woodward  was  there,  also  Jean  de 
Quelar,  the  Countess  Ostrowska,  Stephen,  Mary, 
and  I.  .  .  . 

Friday,  the  29th.  ...  I  am  finally  relaxed  and  accli- 
matized to  this  island  way  of  life.  Breakfast  at  ten 
A.M.,  lunch  two-fifteen  p.m.,  dining  nine-thirty  P.M. 
Mary  and  I  are  in  the  mood  to  end  our  vacation  and 
return  to  the  U.S.  We  leave  Monday.  El  Vila  is  more 
beautiful  than  ever  before  with  its  fantastic  flowers 
and  lovely  trees,  all  in  top  shape  kept  by  Gabriel, 
our  gardener.  Our  house  is  immaculate  and  the  food 
and  the  service  unbelievable  for  these  days.  But,  to 
live  here,  one  would  have  to  have  a  regular  job,  for 
without  it,  one  gets  lazier  and  lazier,  and  slowly 
drinks  a  little  more  each  day.  It  is  ideal  for  ten  days' 
vacation,  and  then  we  get  the  itch  to  get  back  to  our 
different  projects  in  the  U.S.  □ 
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SOVIET  BU1ZKRIE6: 
WHO  WINS? 


An  inspection  tour  of  the  European  front. 


by  John  Keegan 


MY  JOURNEY  round  NATO  begins  as  a 
tale  of  three  German  colonels.  The  first 
collected  me  near  Stuttgart  one  fine  fall 
morning  to  drive  across  the  breadth  of 
Bavaria.  Our  destination  was  on  the  Czech  border, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Bohmerwald,  the  range  of  hill 
and  forest  that  has  formed  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  military  movement  between  east  and 
west  since  armies  began  to  march  this  way.  There, 
in  a  small  military  station  just  short  of  the  frontier, 
the  Bundeswehr  maintains  one  of  its  armored  recon- 
naissance battalions,  a  unit  that  would  be  among  the 
first  to  make  contact  with  Warsaw  Pact  troops  should 
they  ever  cross  the  demarcation  line.  The  colonel 
had  once  served  in  it.  This  day  he  was  coming  to 
see  his  son  officially  sworn  into  its  ranks. 

The  Vereidigung — swearing-in — is  a  German  mil- 
itary ceremony  of  long  tradition.  To  judge  by  the 
crowd  I  saw  assembled  along  the  parade  ground's 
edge,  most  of  the  recruits'  families  had  come  to  see 
it.  Ten  years  ago,  of  course,  they  might  not  have 
been  there:  military  service  was  an  unpopular  im- 
position. But  times  have  changed,  and  these  families 
at  least  appeared  to  have  accepted  the  idea  that  their 
sons  and  brothers  must  go  into  the  army  for  their 
fifteen  months.  They  murmured  approval  as  the 
battalion's  commander — my  second  colonel — ad- 
dressed the  new  contingent,  explaining  to  them  the 
gravity  of  the  ceremony  and  the  importance  of  their 
oath. 

Not  long  after,  I  met  my  third  colonel.  He  too 
had  come  to  see  his  son  take  the  oath,  and  was  now 
my  companion,  with  the  others,  at  lunch  in  the 
Kasino,  as  Germans  call  their  officers'  clubs.  At  first 
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they  spoke,  out  of  politeness,  in  English,  but  as  they 
fell  to  reminiscing  the  conversation  lapsed  into 
German  too  fast  for  me  to  follow.  Then  a  stray 
phrase  emerged  whose  meaning  was  unmistakable 
and  arresting:  "My  father  was  bom  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1896.  .  ." 

It  was  the  battalion  commander  who  had  spoken 
it,  and  I  asked  him  to  explain.  Yes.  he  said,  his 
father  had  been  born  there  and  then  had  joined  the 
Russian  Imperial  Army  as  family  tradition  ordained. 
The  second  colonel  chimed  in.  His  father  had  also 
gone  to  war  with  the  cavaln,-  in  1914.  But  the  sov- 
ereign he  served  was  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  he  had  ridden  south,  from  his 
mobilization  center  just  a  few  miles  over  the  Czech 
border  we  now  faced,  to  fight  the  Serbs.  It  was  £il- 
most  apologetically  that  the  first  colonel  revealed 
that  his  father,  also  a  cavalr\-  officer  in  1914,  had 
actually  been  in  the  service  of  the  German  emperor, 
who  had  sent  him  from  East  Prussia  to  fight  the 
French. 

Defeat  and  revolution  had  canceled  the  meaning 
of  these  family  differences.  Bolshevism  had  driven 
the  Tsarist  family  down  a  natural  line  of  retreat 
into  Weimar  Germany.  The  Habsburg  collapse  had 
forced  the  second  colonel's  father  to  serve  the 
shrunken  Austrian  state  until  the  Anschluss  had 
incorporated  it  within  the  Greater  Reich  in  1938. 
The  East  Prussian  family  had  maintained  their  home 
until  1945,  but  then  the  Red  Army  had  swept  over 
it.  driving  the  population  westward  and  bringing 
new  Soviet  frontier  to  run  through  land  that  had 
been  German  since  the  Teutonic  Knights  had  won 
it  from  the  heathen  Slavs  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

All  three  sons  among  whom  I  sat  had  been  cast 
by  the  last  surges  of  the  Second  World  War  into  the 
western  zones  of  occupation.  Ten  years  later,  tradi- 
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on  had  ordained,  at  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
lerman  Republic  and  the  restoration  of  a  German 
rmy,  that  they  should  join  it.  And  thus,  after  an 
nperial  effort  a  thousand  years  long,  they  once 
lore  found  themselves  defending  a  western  German 
order  with  the  Slavic  lands,  which  ran  very  much 
s  it  had  run  before  Charlemagne  proclaimed  him- 
;lf  Holy  Roman  Emperor  on  Christmas  Day  in 
00  A.D.  and  inaugurated  the  great  eastward  move- 
lent  of  the  German  peoples. 

in 


HERE  ARE  no  tcars  to  be  shed  over  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations,  and  the  colonels  asked 
for  none.  But  there  was  more  to  their  pres- 
ence in  this  minor  military  outpost  of  NATO 
lan  a  mere  turning  of  the  pages  of  history.  For  the 
ivision  of  Europe  along  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube 
larks  a  military  as  well  as  a  political  revolution, 
fixes  a  military  frontier,  garrisoned  by  the  densest 
oncentration  of  arms  ever  deployed  anywhere  in 
me  of  peace,  in  a  zone  never  previously  militarized. 
Germany,  it  is  true,  has  been  much  fought  over, 
1  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
nd  by  Napoleon.  But  most  of  those  who  have  cam- 
aigned  there  have  been  Germans,  and  the  French, 
wedes,  British,  or  Russians  fighting  against  them 
ere  usually  the  allies  of  Germans  of  another  al- 
■giance.  The  notorious  internal  disunity  of  Ger- 
lany,  which  persisted  until  1871,  both  reflected  and 


encouraged  this  military  pattern.  It  had  the  effect, 
however,  of  denying  any  power  the  chance  to  estab- 
lish fixed  positions  in  the  European  heartland.  So  if 
one  looks  for  their  physical  sign,  fortresses,  one  does 
not  find  them.  The  Rhine  shows  its  belt  of  fortifica- 
tion, naturally,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  physical 
frontiers  of  the  world;  there  medieval  castles  stand 
on  top  of  Roman  camps  and  beside  fragments  of 
the  Siegfried  Line.  The  Baltic  trading  towns  show 
ancient  fortifications.  The  former  German  frontiers 
along  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  are  studded  with 
forts,  evidence  of  Germany's  long-drawn-out  Drang 
nach  Osten. 

But  in  the  central  plain  and  even  on  the  high 
southern  plateau,  where  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  stand  nose  to  nose,  there  is — the  odd  walled 
town  apart — nothing.  This  is  campaigning  territory 
par  excellence,  if  it  can  be  reached.  In  the  past  the 
mihtary  prowess  of  the  Germans  usually  assured, 
except  when  they  were  quarreling  among  themselves, 
that  foreigners  did  not  get  to  it.  The  reckless  folly 
of  the  Second  World  War  has  visited  on  them  a  vast 
encampment  of  their  former  opponents  amid  orchard 
and  pastureland,  to  which  the  permanent  presence 
of  armies  is  traditionally  alien. 

This  presents  a  military  conundrum  to  almost  all 
those  involved.  War  elsewhere  in  continental  Europe 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  well-worn  routine.  The  frontier  has 
so  often  been  contested  that  the  grain  and  texture 
of  the  border  areas  have  worked  themselves  into 
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the  mentality  of  professional  soldiers.  Defensive  posi- 
tions, lines  of  advance,  impassable  areas  are  all  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  the  armies  that  have  fought 
over  them.  Indeed,  an  efficient  staff  officer  might 
well  be  able  to  reel  off  a  military  itinerary  through 
the  Low  Countries  or  across  the  valleys  of  the  Oder 
and  Vistula  with  the  fluency  and  assurance  of  a 
Baedeker  guide.  In  1940,  and  again  in  1944,  the 
German  staff  officers  in  effect  did  just  that,  playing 


variations  on  the  operations  of  1914  over  the  same 
ground. 

■    HE  Inner  German  Border,  or  Central  Region 
H    as  NATO  calls  it,  being  no  more  than  the 
H    cease-fire  line  up  to  which  the  victorious 
I    Allied  armies  breasted  in  1945,  is  by  con- 
trast a  gray  and  shadowy  area.  Meticulously  mapped 
and  air-photographed  though  it  is,  measured,  sur- 
veyed, and  walked  over  by  the  staffs  of  the  two 
opposed  alliances,  its  geography  touches  no  human 
chord,  awakes  no  instructive  memories.  Its  history 
yields  nothing  of  significance  to  NATO  military 
planners,  who  must  base  their  schemes  for  keeping 
the  1945  cease-fire  line  where  it  is  on  an  academic 
analysis  of  geography,  and  on  informed  guesses  of 
their  opponents'  state  of  mind. 

First  and  most  important  guess — to  a  soldier  quite 
as  much  as  to  a  peaceable  civilian — is  whether, 
should  East-West  hostilities  ever  find  expression  in 
a  war  in  Europe,  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used  at 
the  outset  or  at  some  early  stage  of  the  battle. 
Nuclear  weapons  abound,  on  both  sides  of  the  Inner 
German  Border,  in  the  warheads  of  medium-  and 
short-range  missiles,  tactical  airborne  ordnance,  and 
artillery  shells.  NATO  has  some  6,000  altogether, 
stored  in  zones  guarded  by  American  troops;  the 
Warsaw  Pact  has  a  similar  profusion  in  Russian 
custody.  Soviet  means  of  delivery  are  much  more 
plentiful,  however,  and  their  range  and  accuracy 
superior.  The  Russian  equivalents  of  the  American 
tactical  surface-to-surface  missiles,  Lance  and  Persh- 
ing, outnumber  them  nine  times. 

Conventional  wisdom  has  always  been  that  the 
Warsaw  Part  would  not  use  nuclear  weapons  to 
gain  objectives  it  might  win  by  other  means.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  a  judgment  of  wisdom  and  not  of 
certainty,  and  there  are  indications  that  suggest  the 
opposite,  notably  the  Pact's  capacity  to  use  a  wide 
range  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  matter-of-fact  tone 
of  readiness  to  do  so  in  Soviet  professional  military 
literature.  "The  Soviets  could  go  nuclear  from  the 


start"  easily  becomes  "will  go"  in  the  sort  of  "let' 
look  at  this  whh  our  eyes  open"  discussion  tha 
NATO  servicemen — like  servicemen  everv'where- 
occasionally  feel  obliged  to  conduct.  The  big  ques 
tion  is  whether  NATO  is  able  to  match  conventiona 
defense  against  conventional  attack,  and  repel 
Soviet  ground  attack  in  Europe.  If  it  cannot — or  i 
it  is  seen  to  be  unable  to  do  so — the  Soviets  migt 
well  assume  that  NATO  will  fall  back  on  its  nuclea 
arsenal  early  on.  They  might  "pre-empt"  just  to  b 
on  the  safe  side. 

Hence  the  revival  of  an  intense,  weapon-bji 
weapon,  front-by-front  analysis  of  future  battle  o 
the  soil  of  the  continent.  To  many  it's  a  nightmar 
vision. 


Super  blitzkrie, 

■  HE  ESSENCE  of  the  nightmare — in  its  land 
H  battle  form — derives  from  the  apparentl 
H  great  superiority  in  equipment  enjoyed  b 
H  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  way  in  which 
might  be  used.  The  tank,  that  strange  makeshif 
solution  to  the  problem  of  trench  warfare,  remain 
the  measure  of  military  wealth  that  blitzkrieg  mad 
it  in  the  Second  World  War.  And  the  Russians  ar 
richer  in  tanks  than  any  other  nation.  They  out 
build  everyone  and  they  are  reluctant  to  discard  an 
model  of  tank  until  it  is  completely  outdated.  Sine 
each  of  their  models  is  merely  an  up-gunned,  up 
armored,  or  up-engined  version  of  the  one  before 
the  fruit  of  their  policy  is  a  stable  of  nearly  homo 
geneous  types  which  now  number  over  50,000 
NATO,  by  comparison,  has  only  17,000. 

The  menace  of  the  Soviet  tank  stock  is  enhance( 
by  the  way  in  which  it  is  organized  for  combat 
Unlike  most  Western  armies,  which  are  pyramidi 
— the  apex  the  combat  formations,  the  base  the  in 
dustrial  structure  feeding  into  combat — the  Sovie 
army  is  a  Rubik's  cube  of  combat-ready  units.  Th 
majority  are  less  rather  than  more  combat  ready 
but  the  Soviet  philosophy  of  war  is  that  the  les 
ready  should  be  filling  up  with  their  human  am 
material  reserves — making  ready  for  their  place  ii 
the  rotation — while  the  more  ready  are  in  action 
The  ruthlessness  of  mind  that  this  philosophy  im 
plies  has  led  Western  analysts  to  call  it  a  blitzkriej 
philosophy.  And  in  that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  pros 
ecution  of  a  short  war,  the  analogy  seems  exact,  al 
though  it  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  The  Germai 
blitzkrieg  of  1940  was  waged  with  only  a  handfu 
of  tank  and  motorized  divisions.  In  the  Soviet  army 
all  the  divisions — except  the  eight  airborne  divisions 
of  course — are  either  tank  or  motorized.  And  since 
the  Soviet  motorized  divisions  contain  almost  a: 
many  tanks  as  the  tank  divisions — 266  to  325 — thej 
constitute  together  a  mass  of  fighting  power  such  a; 
the  Wehrmacht  never  had  at  its  disposal. 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  what  the  Soviet  arm^ 
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reatens  is  a  super  blitzkrieg,  made  even  more  bale- 
I  by  certain  modern  additions  to  its  order  of 
ittle.  The  newest  is  a  complement  of  self-propelled 
tillery,  which  allows  122mm  and  152mm  howit- 
rs,  on  tracked  mounts,  to  move  at  speeds  equal  to 
ose  of  tanks,  thereby  to  put  down  a  curtain  of  mobile 

epower  in  front  of  an  advance.  Equally  important 

the  mobility  of  the  Soviet  army  are  the  new  ar- 
ored  vehicles  provided  for  the  infantry.  The  newest 
:rsion  is  tracked,  armored,  and  equipped  with  a 
gh-velocity  cannon,  heavy  machine  gun,  and  anti- 
nk  missile  launcher;  it  carries  eight  men  across 
mntry  with  great  agility  at  a  high  speed.  Infantry 
id  tanks  can  thus  at  last  keep  equal  pace  on  the 
ittlefield,  and  so  avert  that  separation  of  the  foot 
ildier  from  his  armor  that  threatened  disaster  to 
itier's  blitzkrieg  in  May  1940  and,  in  Russia, 
jomed  the  great  advances  of  1941  to  stagnation. 

The  offensive  power  of  the  Soviet  army  does  not 
side  solely  in  its  ground  equipment,  but  is  enor- 
ously  enhanced  by  tactical  airpower.  Mig  27s  and 
J  24s  provide  the  ground  attack  mainstay;  Mig  23s 
•e  the  most  numerous  fighters.  None  is  quite  in 
le  class  of  their  best  NATO  equivalents,  the  Anglo- 
rench  Jaguar  and  the  American  F-15.  But  the  very 
xge  numbers  in  which  they  are  held  cancel  out 
le  marginal  superiority  these  Allied  aircraft  enjoy. 
1  NATO's  Northern  Europe  sector  the  ground  at- 
ick  ratio  is  1,575  to  1,755  in  the  Pact's  favor;  the 
ghter  ratio  is  570  to  2,100.  And  protecting  the 
act's  planes  while  they  are  in  the  air,  and  at  the 
ime  time  threatening  NATO  aircraft  that  might 
:tempt  to  enter  the  Pact's  operational  area,  is  an 
rray  of  anti-aircraft  guns  and  missiles.  Every  forma- 
on  and  unit  in  the  Soviet  army,  from  the  front  to 
le  platoon,  has  its  own  issue.  Since  all  these  weap- 
ns  are  mobile,  and  many  track-mounted,  they  are 
ble  to  provide  a  moving  envelope  of  air  defense 
iside  which  ground  units  may  advance. 

The  Soviet  army,  then,  unquestionably  possesses 
le  equipment  necessary  for  blitzkrieg  operations.  So 
tnple,  varied,  and  comprehensive  are  its  systems, 
ideed,  that  the  wonder  is  how  much  the  Wehrmacht 
chieved  in  1940  with  only  a  few  thousand  tanks 
nd  propeller-driven  aircraft,  no  infantry  combat 
chicles,  and  no  self-propelled  ground  or  air-defense 
rtillery.  And  it  is  all  the  more  alarming  that  the 
oviet  army  preaches  and  practices  the  blitzkrieg 
octrine  in  its  pure  form. 

Marshal  Malinovsky,  Khrushchev's  defense  min- 
iter,  in  a  statement  that  has  since  been  amplified 
nd  amended  but  never  abandoned,  wrote  that  "the 
aext]  war  will  be  characterized  by  an  armed  strug- 
le  of  unprecedented  ferocity,  dynamic,  highly  mo- 
ile  combat  operations,  the  absence  of  continuous 
table  front  lines  or  distinction  between  front  and 
ear,  greater  opportunities  for  dealing  surprise  strikes 
if  great  strength  against  both  troops  and  the  deep 
ear  areas  of  the  belligerent  countries."  The  "sur- 
•rise  strikes"  were  then  an  aspiration;  now  they  are 


possible,  especially  since  the  Soviets  have  large  num- 
bers of  troop-carrying  helicopters  and  gunships,  si- 
multaneous lift  capacity  for  two  of  the  eight  airborne 
divisions  stationed  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  amphibious  ca- 
pacity for  a  naval  infantry  brigade  that  operates 
in  the  Baltic. 

But  the  Soviet  dessant  (landing)  and  redy  (raid) 
troops  do  not  constitute  the  main  threat  to  NATO's 
central  front.  That  is  posed  by  the  prospect  of  strong 
columns  of  Soviet  and  satellite  divisions,  supported 


by  swarms  of  fighter  and  ground -attack  aircraft, 
driving  deep  corridors  into  the  tankable  terrain  of 
West  Germany.  It  is  a  frightening  prospect  indeed. 
Pure  blitzkrieg  theory,  as  practiced  by  the  Germans 
against  France  and  Russia  in  1940-41  and  by  Is- 
rael against  Egypt  in  1967,  requires  that  armored 
spearheads  push  on  at  all  costs,  bypassing  points 
of  resistance,  fighting  only  when  required  to  make 
ground,  and  leaving  the  great  mass  of  the  enemy 
either  to  be  quelled  by  follow-up  troops  or  to  suc- 
cumb to  despair  on  realizing  that  they  are  encircled. 

■I" 

■  HE  ATTRACTION  of  blitzkrieg  is  that  it  prom- 
I  ises  an  attacker  victory  even  in  circum- 
I  stances  where  he  does  not  outnumber  his 
H  opponent,  or  outnumbers  him  by  less  than 
the  three-to-one  margin  conventionally  held  neces- 
sary for  success.  Exactly  how  the  balance  of  forces 
rests  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  end- 
lessly debated.  Are  the  satellite  divisions  to  be  allotted 
a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  Soviet?  What  allowance 
has  to  be  made  for  any  political  unreliability  the 
satellites  might  display  in  an  East-West  crisis?  By 
how  much  should  NATO's  strength  be  offset  to  take 
account  of  lack  of  standardization  in  its  equipment 
inventory?  These  and  a  dozen  other  vague  variables 
bedevil  calculations.  But  on  the  face  of  it  the  Pact 
offers  a  menace  of  serious  weight. 

To  oppose  it,  NATO  presents  a  force  far  less  ho- 
mogeneous, both  in  organization  and  equipment.  Its 
most  important  part  is  the  United  States  Seventh 
Army,  not  so  much  because  of  its  size,  though  it  is 
the  second  biggest  army  in  NATO's  Central  Region, 
but  because  its  presence  reinforces  America's  nu- 
clear guarantee  to  Europe.  How  large  an  army,  the 
British  General  Wilson  inquired  of  his  French  coun- 
terpart just  before  the  First  World  War,  would  Brit- 
ain have  to  send  to  the  continent  as  earnest  of  its 
solidarity  in  the  event  of  a  German  invasion?  "A  sin- 
gle British  soldier,"  came  the  reply,  "and  I  will  see 
that  he  is  killed."  Understandings  between  the  NATO 
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allies  are  less  crudely  put,  but  the  point  is  the  same. 
The  Seventh  Army  works  chiefly  to  serve  the  Rus- 
sians' warning  that  they  cannot  fight  the  Western 
Europeans  without  fighting  America  also. 

But  for  all  that  the  Seventh  Army  is  a  formidable 
fighting  force.  The  logic  of  the  doctrine  of  "flexible 
response"  adopted  in  1967  argues  that  the  Amer- 
ican divisions,  just  as  much  as  the  British  or  Ger- 
man, must  give  as  good  or  better  than  they  get  on 
a  future  battlefield.  And  though  during  the  Vietnam 
years  and  their  aftermath  the  state  of  the  Seventh 
Army  gave  cause  for  anxiety,  both  to  its  leaders 
and  allies,  things  have  changed  greatly  for  the  bet- 
ter since.  It  is  stronger  and  better  equipped.  Its  ar- 
tillery has  always  been  excellent  and  its  power  is 
now  being  enhanced  by  the  issue  of  target-seeking 
ordnance.  The  latest  M-60  tank,  itself  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  earlier  model,  is  being  replaced 
by  the  M-1  Abrams,  as  good  as  any  tank  in  the 
world  (no  matter  what  its  critics  say)  and  perhaps 
impenetrable  by  any  tank  gun.  A  new  Mechanized 
Infantry  Combat  Vehicle,  which  offers  its  crew  su- 
perior protection  and  its  Russian  equivalent  a  serious 
threat  from  its  high-velocity  gun,  is  supplementing 
the  old  M-113  armored  personnel  carrier. 

There  is  much  else  that  is  excellent  about  the  Sev- 
enth Army — its  air-defense  capability,  which  at  last 
marries  superior  Western  guidance  to  lethal  missiles 
on  mobile  platforms,  and  its  surveillance,  signals, 
and  electronic  warfare  equipment,  which  are  with- 
out equal.  Its  lines  of  communication  are,  of  course, 
very  long,  but  it  has  large  war  stocks  in  southern 
Germany  and  pre-positioned  equipment  for  two  of 
its  home-based  reinforcement  divisions. 


antiarmor  missiles.  It  is  supported  by  the  small  bx] 
superb  Second  Tactical  Air  Force,  and,  though 
army's  own  ground  formations  are  smaller  than  it 
generals  would  like,  it  has  an  efficient  and  well-re 
hearsed  method  of  bringing  reinforcements  rapidl 
from  Britain  to  Germany,  which  compensates  fo 
this  drawback.  It  also  has  first-rate  manpower 
both  soldier  and  oflicer  level.  The  Canadian  Bri 
gade  Group,  in  strategic  reserve  behind  the  Centra 
Front,  is  of  the  same  quality.  Less  combat-ready 
perhaps,  is  the  Belgian  corps,  because  of  its  big] 
proportion  of  short-service  conscripts. 

This  last  drawback  affects  the  Dutch  and  th 
small  Danish  armies  even  more  seriously.  Indeed,  s< 
nervously  does  the  German  army  contemplate  th 
Danes"  ability  to  repel  a  Warsaw  Pact  assault  on  th 
Baltic  islands  that  it  has  stationed  a  detached  divi 
sion  in  Schleswig-Holstein  to  back  up  the  five  tin 
Danish  brigades.  Another  of  its  missions  may  b 
to  cover  the  deployment  area  of  the  Dutch  army 
which,  for  financial  reasons,  keeps  most  of  its  sol 
diers  in  eastern  Holland,  the  plan  being  to  send  then 
to  their  battle  stations  only  when  crisis  impends. 

Dependence  on  the  German  armed  forces,  th( 
Bundeswehr,  now  permeates  all  NATO  thinking 
One  of  the  ironies  of  European  defense  policy  ii 
the  postwar  years  is  that  NATO  was  born  from 
effort  to  persuade  Western  Europe  to  defend  itsel 
against  a  renascent  military  Germany  without  Amer 
ican  assistance.  The  emergence  of  Russia  rathe 
than  Germany  as  the  real  threat  then  obliged  Amer 
ica  to  accept  a  permanent  European  role.  Ultimate 
ly,  it  was  seen  that  that  role  could  only  be  born< 
if  the  Germans  were  brought  to  share  part  of  th( 


Above  all,  the  ethos  of  the  army  has  dramatically 
changed  since  the  low  days  of  1970.  The  old  stagers 
of  the  "brown  shoe  army"  complain  that  it  contains 
too  many  blacks,  too  many  high  school  dropouts, 
and  too  many  drinkers.  Their  trouble  may  be  mem- 
ories too  short  rather  than  too  long.  All -regular  ar- 
mies— those  composed  of  career  soldiers  rather  than 
draftees — have  always  taken  a  high  proportion  of 
society's  disadvantaged  and  misfits,  whom  they  usu- 
ally turn  into  excellent  soldiers.  Impartial  visitors 
to  the  Seventh  Army  find  it  a  good-looking  force, 
physically  fit,  well-trained,  gleamingly  equipped,  and 
confident  in  its  mission. 

That  other  all-regular  army  par  excellence,  the 
British,  reveals  similar  characteristics.  It  also  is  un- 
dergoing re-equipping  with  new  tanks,  infantry  com- 
bat vehicles,  artillery,  air-defense  weapons,  and 


burden.  That  they  now  do,  to  a  disproportionate  ex- 
tent. The  German  army  is  the  backbone  of  NATO's 
ground  defense.  More  than  that,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  armies  in  the  world. 

It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  West  European  version 
— in  miniature — of  the  Soviet  army,  the  result  of 
its  veterans'  experience  of  fighting  in  Russia  forty 
years  ago.  Thus  its  panzer  and  panzergrenadier  for- 
mations— like  the  Soviet  tank  and  motor-rifle  divi- 
sions— contain  an  almost  equal  mix  of  tanks  and 
infantr>';  its  artillery  is  equipped  with  a  version  of 
the  katyusha  multiple  rocket  launcher,  whose  nerve- 
shattering  power  the  Wehrmacht  learned  to  fear  in 
the  ruins  of  Stalingrad;  its  infantry  is  transported 
in  a  superior  version  of  the  Soviet  combat  vehicle; 
and  the  Leopard  tank  is  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  manpower  of  the  German  army,  in  sharp  cod- 
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trast  to  the  fashionably  antimilitarist  German  youth 
of  the  Sixties,  performs  military  duty  with  dedica- 
tion and  efficiency. 

These  ingredients  provide  Germany  with  ten  su- 
perb heavy  divisions,  distributed  along  the  length  of 
the  Central  Front,  a  mountain  division  stationed  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  an  airborne  division  that 
acts  as  an  emergency  antitank  force.  But  that  does 
not  exhaust  the  Federal  Republic's  armed  strength. 
Thanks  to  conscription,  it  has  manpower  enough  to 
form  a  reserve  army — the  Territorialheer — which 
fields  the  equivalent  of  another  two  divisions  and 
twenty-four  local  defense  brigades,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral hundred  static  defense  companies  trained  to 
guard  key  points.  Fully  mobilized,  the  German  army 
is  therefore  not  far  short  of  the  strength  of  the 
Group  of  Soviet  Forces  Germany,  without  counting 
in  the  rest  of  NATO. 


Repelling  the  attack 

HHY,  THEN,  the  acute  fear  of  a  Soviet 
conventional  attack  achieving  success 
when  the  balance  of  forces,  though 
certainly  not  to  NATO's  advantage,  is 
equally  not  so  weighted  as  to  give  the  Pact  that  de- 
cisive three-to-one  advantage?  Because  in  a  given 
set  of  circumstances — say,  a  blitzkrieg  across  the 
land  bridge  between  the  Danube  and  the  north  Ger- 
man coast — staving  off  a  Pact  assault  seems  less 
than  sure.  The  time  it  would  take  NATO  to  bring 
the  home-based  American  divisions — of  which  there 
are  five  readily  available — to  Europe  is  now  calcu- 


haps  forty  gunship  helicopters  and  150  tactical  air- 
craft. Expected  speed  on  the  march  to  the  break- 
through point  would  be  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an 
hour  and  the  total  rate  of  advance,  allowing  for 
time  taken  to  fight  for  the  breakthrough,  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  a  day.  Since  the  depth  of  West  Ger- 
many, from  the  Inner  German  Border  to  the  Rhine, 
is  at  most  200  miles — at  its  narrowest,  along  the 
famous  Fulda  Gap,  only  120 — a  week  would  suffice 
to  win  for  the  Soviets  a  fait  accompli  before  NATO's 
reinforcements  arrived. 

But  all  would  depend  on  what  happened  at  the 
chosen  point  of  breakthrough,  which  Soviet  doctrine 
holds  must  be  narrowed  to  as  little  as  five  or  perhaps 
three  miles  on  an  army's  thirty-mile  front,  where 
two  divisions  would  attack  side  by  side,  achieving 
superiority  of  as  much  as  five  to  one.  Such  a  con- 
centration of  force  would  certainly  create  a  mael- 
strom. Would  NATO's  defenses  buckle?  That  de- 
pends. 

The  first  question — and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant— is  whether  the  Soviets  could  indeed  surprise 
NATO's  forces.  Surprise  dominates  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  twentieth  century.  Germany  surprised 
France  in  1914  and  1940,  Russia  in  1941,  and  the 
Allies,  in  the  Ardennes,  in  1944.  The  Allies  them- 
selves surprised  the  Germans  in  Normandy,  as  the 
Russians  had  at  Stalingrad.  In  more  recent  years, 
the  Israelis  surprised  the  Egyptians  in  1967  and  at 
the  Suez  Canal  recrossing  in  1973,  after  the  Egyp- 
tians had  surprised  them  in  return. 

Now  it  is,  of  course,  entirely  possible  that  some- 
where along  the  400  miles  of  the  Central  Region, 
NATO,  with  only  one  division  to  guard  each  sixteen 


ated  at  three  weeks.  There  is,  therefore,  a  moment 
ibout  two  weeks  after  mobilization  when  the  Pact's 
superiority  might  go  as  high  as  two  to  one,  depend- 
ng  on  whether  it  drives  west  with  the  forces  it  has 
n  place  or  mobilizes  its  reserves  a  couple  of  weeks 
n  advance.  This  is  the  "worst  case"  with  which 
MATO  analysts  have  to  deal.  What  does  it  portend? 

The  image  projected  by  the  Soviet  official  liter- 
ature of  offensive  warfare  is  awe-inspiring.  It  is  of 
1  series  of  drives,  on  widely  spaced  parallel  axes, 
::'y  large  masses  of  armor  moving  at  high  speeds  and 
operating  without  interruption,  day  and  night  alike, 
jntil  breakthrough.  Any  one  of  these  masses,  per- 
!iaps  thirty  miles  wide  and  sixty  deep,  would  include 
between  1,200  and  1,400  tanks,  2,000  infantry  com- 
bat vehicles,  supported  by  between  400  and  600 
self-propelled  medium  guns,  all  overflown  by  per- 


miles,  has  by  miscalculation  of  risk  left  open  a  door 
— or  doors — by  which  a  Russian  offensive  thrust 
might  enter.  But  here  analogies  with  the  past  argue 
the  contrary.  The  great  opening  surprises  of  the  First 
and  Second  World  wars  were  won  either  because 
the  side  attacked  did  not  believe  that  an  attack  was 
coming,  or  because  it  intended  to  fight  on  its  own 
terms  elsewhere.  Moreover,  in  1914,  1940,  and  even 
in  1941,  the  decisive  line  of  attack  was  adopted 
when  the  armies  were  widely  separated  by  neutral 
territory  or  a  thinly  occupied  foreign  zone. 

None  of  these  conditions  apply  today.  Politically 
the  Cold  War  may  be  over,  but  militarily  NATO 
lives  in  a  condition  of  permanent  semi-mobilization, 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  prelude  to 
imminent  war  in  any  time  before  our  own.  It  lives 
cheek  by  jowl  with  its  antagonist,  a  state  of  affairs 
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that  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  either  side  to 
concentrate  or  reinforce  without  the  other  detecting 
the  moves.  Modern  intelligence-gathering  has  indeed 
brought  into  view  Wellington's  "other  side  of  the 
hill,"  that  piece  of  ground  he  said  all  generals  would 
most  like  to  observe. 

The  facts  of  geography  also  work  to  heighten  a 
defender's  chance  of  correctly  predicting  an  attack. 
For  even  if  an  attacker  succeeds  in  assembling  forces 
undetected,  he  has  still  to  deploy  them  in  positions 
from  which  they  can  make  a  swift  advance.  Since 
much  of  the  terrain  along  NATO's  front  is  flat  and 
unobstructed  by  water,  it  appears  to  offer  many  at- 
tack points,  but  in  fact  they  are  few,  especially 
since  the  Warsaw  Pact  stresses  the  importance  of 
speed  as  a  means  to  victory.  "Time  has  come  to  play 
not  simply  an  important  but  a  decisive  role  in  the 
outcome  of  combat,"  runs  a  Soviet  doctrine.  And  to 
achieve  the  necessary  speed,  all  elements  of  the  army, 
not  merely  the  armor  in  its  spearhead,  must  move 
at  roughly  the  same  pace.  That  requires  roads,  as 
it  has  always  done.  (The  German  blitzkrieg  of  1940 
may  appear  to  have  worked  by  levitation.  In  fact 
the  armored  columns  stuck  very  close  to  two  ma- 
jor roads  running  between  the  Ardennes  and  the 
sea.) 

Fast,  truckworthy  roads  across  the  Inner  German 
Border  that  lead  in  the  desired  direction  are  per- 
haps only  three.  Strategic  analysts  count  another  six 
secondary  routes,  but  the  presumption  is  that  they 
would  not  be  used  for  a  main  thrust.  Nor  is  it  like- 
ly that  thrusts  could  be  transferred  easily  from  one 
to  another.  It  was  an  axiom  of  Jomini,  the  nine- 
teenth-century classical  strategist,  that  lines  of  ad- 
vance should  run  at  right  angles  to  one's  base  of 
operations.  Crudely  interpreted,  that  means,  "Fight 
war  in  straight  lines,"  and  though  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  (Patton"s  breakout  in  Normandy 
is  one),  practice  has  generally  proved  that  chang- 
ing a  line  of  operations  usually  throws  away  suc- 
cess already  won. 
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British  from  the  Seine  to  Brussels  in  1944  and  of 
the  Israelis  across  Sinai  in  1967,  went  at  a  pace  of 
thirty  and  thirty-six  miles  a  day  respectively.  This 
actually  exceeds  the  desired  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
a  day  that  the  Russian  textbooks  lay  down.  But 
both  examples  were  exceptional,  the  first  because 
the  British  were  not  opposed  at  all,  the  second  be- 
cause the  Israelis  enjoyed  total  air  superiority.  If 
we  look  elsewhere,  rates  of  advance  are  much  less 
dramatic.  In  five  famous  offensives  of  the  Second 
World  War — the  blitzkriegs  of  1940  and  1941, 
the  advance  to  Stalingrad  in  1942,  the  Russian  sum- 
mer offensive  of  1944,  and  the  German  Ardennes 
operation  in  the  same  year — the  rate  of  advance 
averaged  only  eleven  miles  a  day.  (That,  curiously, 
is  exactly  what  the  Germans  achieved,  by  putting 
one  boot  in  front  of  the  other,  in  their  invasion  of 
France  in  1914.) 

Making  the  Pact  fight  would  be  a  hair-raising 
business.  Von  Mellenthin,  a  leading  German  staff 
officer  of  the  Second  World  War,  recalled  how  awe- 
inspiring  he  always  found  the  sight  of  "solid  masses 
of  Soviet  infantry  pounding  forward,"  and  a  Rus- 
sian armored  attack  would  be  no  less  spectacular. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  a  mass  is  only 
the  sum  of  its  parts  and  that  a  Russian  armored 
army,  however  large  its  appearance,  would  consist 
essentially  of  a  thousand  individual  tank  targets, 
each  vulnerable  to  a  single  well-aimed  round  from  a 
high-velocity  gun  or  a  missile  launcher.  Cool  nerves, 
and  determination  to  hold  ground,  make  shot  tell, 
as  the  Israelis  demonstrated  on  the  Golan  Heights 
in  1973.  There  they  destroyed  867  tanks  out  of  the 
1,400  with  which  the  Syrians  opened  their  offen- 
sive, all  in  the  space  of  four  days  and  with  a  force 
that  never  exceeded  half  of  the  Syrians'  in  size.  In 
fact,  for  the  first  day  the  front  had  been  held  with 
only  a  hundred  tanks,  and  despite  that  the  IsraeHs 
surrendered  only  twelve  miles  of  ground,  all  of  which 
was  recovered  by  counterattack. 

Very  much  to  the  Israelis'  advantage  was  the  fact 
that  their  front  had  been  extensively  prepared  for 
combat  before  the  surprise  attack  was  launched. 
Most  of  it  was  covered  by  an  antitank  ditch,  which 
obliged  the  Syrians  to  use  scarce  and  vulnerable 
bridge-laying  tanks  at  the  forefront.  And  when  that 
had  been  crossed,  at  great  loss,  the  Syrians  found 
the  Israeli  tanks  hidden  behind  tank  ramps  and  oth- 
er protective  obstacles,  which  greatly  heightened  the 
difficulty  of  knocking  them  out.  NATO  plans  to  de- 
fend its  Central  Region  in  very  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Israelis  defended  the  Golan,  by  forcing  the 
enemy  to  traverse  a  deep  belt  of  terrain  occupied 
by  small,  mutually  supporting  antitank  groups.  So 
far  it  has  not  made  any  effort  to  cover  the  ground 
with  obstacles. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  omission  is  political: 
it  would  irritate  the  farmers  on  whose  ground  the 
obstacles  were  constructed,  it  would  prompt  the 
Russians  (though  they  maintain  formidable  obsta- 


IF  NATO  were  accurately  to  predict  the  Pact's 
lines  of  advance,  its  defensive  task  would  be 
much  eased,  since  it  would  then  be  able  to 
match  Russian  concentrations  with  its  own.  And 
once  an  attacker  is  made  to  fight  his  rate  of  ad- 
vance is  immediately  and  drastically  slowed.  The 
two  fastest  advances  of  modern  times,  that  of  the 
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les  on  their  side  of  the  border)  to  claim  provoca- 
on,  and  above  all  it  would  exacerbate  German  anx- 
;ties  over  the  permanent  division  of  their  country, 
'et  one  suspects  that  a  more  important  reason 
thological.  Armies,  as  much  as  any  other  human 
istitution,  live  through  self-image  and  fantasy.  The 
lost  powerful  military  fantasy  of  the  last  forty  years 
•  as  been  that  of  the  mobile  armored  battle,  and  the 
•eadiest  self-image  that  of  the  general  who  com- 
lands  from  his  own  tank  in  the  center  of  the  ae- 
on. Fortifications  lack  glamour.  Rommel  is  remem- 
ered  and  admired  not  for  his  construction  of  the 
alantic  Wall  but  for  his  derring-do  in  the  desert 
t  the  head  of  his  panzers. 

YET  ONE  WONDERS  if  it  is  not  now  the  great 
armored  armadas  that  tremble  on  the 
brink  of  being  old-fashioned,  and  another 
form  of  warfare  that  the  progress  of  tech- 
ology  is  about  to  bless.  The  Soviet  army,  through 
s  obsession  with  speed,  is  bound  to  cling  to  the 
ink  as  the  means  of  winning  a  short  war  in  Eu- 
Dpe  before  NATO's  reinforcement  program  re- 
resses  the  balance.  But  may  it  not  be  that  it  is 
oming  to  resemble  one  of  those  giant  battleship 
avies  that  continued  to  swell  in  size — and  cost — 
ven  as  the  submarine  and  the  aircraft  carrier  ac- 
uired,  unperceived,  the  means  to  cripple  them  into 
isignificance? 

The  obsolescence  of  the  tank,  and  perhaps  also 
f  the  combat  aircraft,  long  bruited,  may  not  be 
nmediately  at  hand.  But  it  hovers  nearby.  The 
Lussians  themselves  have  had  to  reduce  the  number 
f  their  tactical  aircraft  over  the  last  ten  years  from 
,000  to  5,000,  largely  because  even  their  profligate 
ommissars  balk  at  the  purchase  of  machines  that 
ost  upward  of  $20  million  each  (similar  aircraft 
f  the  Second  World  War  cost  under  $50,000). 
lodern  tanks  now  cost  over  $2  million,  and  yet 
an  be  destroyed  by  a  missile  costing  less  than 
10,000. 

The  transition  from  one  style  of  warfare  to  an- 
ther is  never  quick  and  it  is  always  fraught  with 
anger.  But  at  this  moment,  when  the  stronger  side 
as  the  heavier  investment  in  what  may  be  obsoles- 
ent  armory,  the  risk  may  be  worth  taking.  Indeed, 
ven  generals  of  the  most  traditional  cast  of  mind 
ow  talk  of  the  front  being  defended  by  fleets  of 
ircraft  firing  salvoes  of  precision-guided  ordnance 
rom  long  distance,  both  at  military  targets  on  the 
love  and  at  the  lines  of  communication  along  which 
ley  are  supplied.  On  the  ground  they  foresee  soldiers 
nth  target-indicator  lasers,  which  will  play  on  tanks 
:T  combat  vehicles  until  a  missile  rides  their  beams 
3  the  point  of  destruction.  Overseeing  all  would  be 
he  wizards  of  electronic  warfare,  clearing  the  air- 
vaves  for  their  own  side's  transmission  while  dis- 
riminately  jamming  the  other's. 

All  this  is  some  way — perhaps  ten  or  twenty  years 


— ahead.  In  the  meantime,  while  an  attack  looks 
militarily  feasible,  however  politically  unlikely, 
NATO  must  sit  things  out.  Much  is  working  in  its 
favor,  not  least  the  situation  in  Poland,  through 
which  run  all  the  strategic  roads,  railways,  and  pipe- 
lines of  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forces  Germany.  The 
great  age  and  habitual  hesitancy  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership argue  against  a  taste  for  adventure,  while 
reports  of  the  ten  Soviet  divisions'  operations  in 
Afghanistan  imply  an  indecisiveness  in  the  field  at 
variance  with  the  ferocious  tone  of  the  army's  offi- 
cial literature.  Above  all,  the  high  cost  of  conven- 
tional weapons,  together  with  their  very  slow  rate 
of  production,  makes  them  precious — to  the  Soviets, 
perhaps,  too  precious  to  lose.  The  Israelis  and  Arabs 
between  them  lost  over  two  years'  worth  of  com- 
bined American  and  Soviet  tank  production  in  two 
weeks  of  fighting  in  1973.  The  shock  of  that  spree 
caused  everyone  to  reconsider  the  picture  of  a  fu- 
ture battlefield. 

The  Middle  East  example  includes  another  im- 
portant idea,  often  overlooked  by  the  Americans 
and  their  allies,  if  not  by  the  Russians.  The  Israelis 
accept  that  they  live  on  a  battlefield  and  fortify  the 
frontiers  accordingly.  NATO,  though  committed  to 
defending  a  frontier  that  is  merely  an  arbitrary  cease- 
fire line  across  a  battlefield  thirty-seven  years  old, 
takes  no  such  precautions.  My  three  German  colo- 
nels, fretting  in  the  Kasino  over  their  country's  di- 
minished stature  and  extent,  would  no  doubt  be 
among  the  first  to  deplore  anything  so  diplomatically 
conclusive  and  militarily  stick-in-the-mud.  Fortifica- 
tions? Remember  the  Maginot  Line.  Minefields?  Re- 
member the  Atlantic  Wall.  But  remember  also  that 
the  Maginot  Line  was  never  breached  and  that  the 
densely  dug  and  mined  front  behind  the  Atlantic 
Wall  took  the  Allies — overwhelmingly  superior  in 
tanks  and  aircraft — six  weeks  and  three  great  offen- 
sives to  penetrate. 

Any  effort  to  solidify  the  Inner  German  Border 
would  no  doubt  hurt  feelings  in  all  directions — Ger- 
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man,  Russian,  East  European,  indeed  those  of  any- 
one committed  to  seeing  central  Europe  demilita- 
rized by  diplomatic  means.  But  since  demilitarization 
does  not  seem  possible,  and  since  NATO's  member 
states  are  unwilling  to  match  Russian  defense  spend- 
ing ruble  for  ruble,  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most 
sincere  affirmation  of  the  West's  intention  to  keep 
the  Central  Region  intact  would  be  to  take  a  pick 
and  shovel  to  it.  □ 
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bv  Floyd  C.  Stuart 

 '— 

T  THE  CREST  of  the  hill,  the  maples  opened 
up  suddenly  on  the  right,  and  I  got  one 
quick  look  at  a  column  of  smoke  tumbling 
into  the  sky.  It  was  fat  and  dirt}-  yellow  and 
climbing  high  fast.  The  road  cur\ed,  dipped,  and  my 
Toyota  whipped  down  into  the  valley.  I  was  zippered 
up  again  in  the  August  woodlots  of  north-central 
Vermont.  My  chin  grazed  the  top  of  the  steering 
wheel  as  I  strained  to  see  above  the  maples,  but  I 
couldn't  detect  even  a  smudge  mark  through  rents  in 
the  foliage.  We  don't  often  see  that  mean  kind  of 
smoke  against  Vermont  sk>'.  A  town  dump  (they  call 
it  a  sanitarv^  landfill  now)  might  be  burning  off  old 
lumber,  but  I  thought  not. 

Then  the  road  turned  again,  descended  toward  an 
open  valley,  and  on  the  left  was  a  long  red  bam 
spewing  smoke  from  the  far  end.  The  farmhouse, 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  bam  at  the  opposite  end, 
faced  the  road.  I  slowed  down.  Five  or  six  people 
— yoimg  men,  a  woman  or  two,  some  children — 
stood  beside  the  bam,  apart  from  each  other,  look- 
ing at  flamelets  flickering  in  the  smoke,  looking  at 
each  other,  looking  off  across  the  road  at  nothing 
in  particular.  They  didn't  shout.  They  stood  quietly, 
or  walked  deliberately  on  the  tan  dust  of  the  bam- 
yard.  I  guessed  that  no  humans  were  trapped  inside, 
that  the  cows  were  out  to  pasture,  as  they  should  be 
on  this  sunny  morning,  and  that  the  fire  department 
had  been  called.  As  I  passed  by  slowly,  a  young  man 
drove  a  blue  tractor  up  to  the  edge  of  the  field  he 
had  been  ha3mg  and  leaped  off.  He  ran  across  my 
rear-view  mirror  to  the  barnyard. 

I  pulled  up  on  a  strip  of  lawn  beside  a  neonistic 
log  fence,  switched  off  the  engine,  and  looked  at  the 
bam  a  few  hundred  feet  back.  No  one  came  around 
the  comer  of  the  farmhouse  to  watch  the  road  from 
Floyd  C.  Stuart  is  a  poet  and  essayist  h/jo  lives  in  Vermont. 


Morris\ille.  I  was  alone  on  a  lovely,  quiet  morning. 
Smoke,  thicker  and  blacker  by  the  second,  rode  up 
the  calm  air.  The  bam  crackled  quickly  and  softly. 

The  mountains  humped  along  the  rim  of  the  sk\" 
at  a  middling  distance,  enclosing  not  a  flat  valley 
but  meadows  and  woodlots  that  follow  ups  and 
downs  of  debris  that  the  last  glacier  dumped.  The 
land  is  fertile;  it  doesn't  tip  quite  so  many  tractors 
onto  farmers  as  harsher  terrain  elsewhere  in  the  state; 
the  people  are  industrious.  Some  are  poor;  some  are 
ver\-,  ver\-  rich. 

It  was  the  third  week  in  August,  when  mornings 
have  a  winter  snap.  I  had  rolled  up  the  windows  as 
I  dro%e  out  of  the  yard  at  nine  to  pick  up  my  son 
and  his  friend  retuming  from  a  canoe  trip.  Sly  winter 
wood  was  in;  last  night  I  had  spht  kindling  until 
dark,  dripping  sweat  in  the  chill  air.  We  were  into 
the  season  when  we  size  up  haylofts  and  woodpiles 
against  the  next  eight  months.  Summer  is  our  time 
for  furious  mending  and  painting  and  laying  up. 
Toward  the  end  of  August,  we  feel  a  heightened  sense 
of  urgency  in  our  Hves.  or  self-satisfied  rehef .  Winter, 
though  not  really  our  enemy,  is  a  force  we  do  not 
long  forget.  Contending  with  it,  a  man  defines  a 
large  pan  of  his  life.  But  it  was  not  winter  yet.  and 
the  day  was  working  toward  the  eightv-  or  eighth- 
five  degrees  the  radio  promised,  which  is  more  heat 
than  we  care  for  in  \'ermont.  I  rolled  the  windows 
down,  inviting  a  cross-breeze. 

T 

■  HE  SMOKE  at  the  rear  of  the  barn  rose  several 
I     hundred  feet  up.  blotting  out  the  sun  or  let- 

■  ting  it  shine  the  size  and  color  of  a  penny. 

■  Diny  white  smoke.  Hke  raw  sheep's  wool  and 
the  same  lumpy  texture,  twisted  from  under  shingles 
along  the  entire  ridgeline.  SoUd  flame  spurted  out 
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-le  hayloft  door  and  curved  up  into  morning.  It  spat 
lack  bits  of  debris  that  fluttered  end  over  end  in 
rewind.  I  heard  very  crisply  now  the  fire  eating.  A 
ow  let  out  a  short,  anguished  bellow  from  the  barn, 
icross  the  road,  a  herd  of  eighteen  Holsteins  and  a 
ouple  of  Jerseys  had  gathered  at  the  two  strands  of 
ire  separating  the  pasture  and  a  house  lot  chopped 
lit  of  it.  The  herd  stared  with  massive  intensity 
cross  a  perfect  lawn  and  a  modern  ranch-style  home 

I  the  line  of  maples  that  began  behind  the  L  of  the 
amhouse  and  brushed  their  barn.  I  had  been  wrong: 
m\e  cows  were  still  in  the  stalls.  I  heard  only  one 
lore  time  that  bleat  of  desolation.  This  was  no 
.^uivocal  fire  now  but  black  smoke  muscling  slabs 
f  orange  flame  that  sucked  and  whooshed  in  greedy 
aspiration.  The  cows  in  the  pasture  quivered  with 
nxiety,  sensing  that  something  catastrophic  was  un- 
ermining  everything  familiar.  They  seemed  on  the 
erge  of  stampeding  to  the  barn.  The  cows  and  I 
n  this  side  of  the  barn,  the  half  dozen  people  I 
juid  not  see  on  the  other  side — we  stared  at  an 
voiit  towering  above  our  daily  lives.  The  first  siren 
elped  up  the  long  hill  from  Morrisville.  The  volun- 
:ers  were  dashing  to  what  was  probably  beyond  all 
elp. 

I  had  parked  in  front  of  an  old  farmhouse  con- 
:rted  to  elegance,  a  common  example  of  Vermont 
mtinuous  architecture.  The  squarish  story-and-a- 
alf  main  structure  rambled  into  a  one-story  summer 
itchen  that  drifted  into  a  woodshed,  all  lined  up  in 
ont  of  the  road.  The  old  farmers  liked  things  to 
innect  so  they  could  stay  out  of  the  blizzard.  This 
uise  had  all  good  clapboards,  and  they  gleamed 
esh  white.  Three  large  picture  windows  had  been 
a  into  the  walls,  and  the  summer  kitchen  and 
oodshed  were  remodeled  to  airy  rooms.  A  Cadillac 
it  in  the  driveway,  and  beside  that  a  large  station 
agon.  The  house  was  much  like  the  one  where  the 
arn  was  burning,  except  it  had  fine  black  shingles 
istead  of  a  corrugated  metal  roof  bleeding  rust. 

A  thin  blond  woman  in  her  late  forties  hurried 
own  the  driveway  and  stood  by  my  car.  She  wore 

white  blouse  and  slacks,  white  socks,  and  open- 
)ed  sandals.  Her  fingernails  resting  on  her  crossed 
rms  glinted  oxblood  in  the  sun.  She  said  a  plane 
ad  crashed.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  had 
Jen  silhouettes  move  behind  one  picture  window  as 

figures  were  coming  in  through  the  back  door.  A 
usky  man  and  several  husky  teenagers  streamed  out 
front  door,  and  broke  into  a  lope  up  the  hill.  They 

II  wore  shorts,  sport  shirts,  socks,  and  sneakers  as 
'bite  as  their  house.  They  made  a  fine  sight  jogging 
)ward  the  black  smoke  of  the  barn. 

The  woman  said  this  was  their  summer  house, 
'hey  were  from  Montreal.  Ouebecois  have  bought 

lot  of  northern  Vermont,  and  our  stop  signs  often 
;ad  "Arrete,"  but  this  woman  had  no  French  accent. 

have  lived  a  little  beyond  northern  New  England 
-Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx — and  although 
er  accent  was  none  of  these,  I  recognized  a  rhythm. 


a  tonal  pattern,  that  struck  me  as  worldwide  urban; 
it  had  the  universal  tinge  of  hardness  and  assertive- 
ness  that  helps  one  survive  among  millions  of  people 
who  live  in  buildings  that  stand  up  like  tombstones. 
The  woman  said  they  had  deliberately  stayed  over 
for  an  extra  day  of  country  peace  before  returning 
to  Montreal,  and  now  this  had  to  happen.  She  told 
me  they  let  the  farmer  whose  barn  was  burning  hay 
their  field  to  keep  it  open.  I  gathered  that  he  might 
be  someone's  tenant  farmer,  a  common  arrangement 
in  Vermont,  where  often  the  land  is  owned  by  a 
hard-to-identify  European  or  South  American  syndi- 
cate. 

The  woman  was  sure  a  plane  had  crashed.  I  said 
I  suspected  not,  and  told  her  about  spontaneous 
combustion.  The  farmer  had  most  of  his  hay  in: 
every  open  barn  door  I  saw  was  blocked  with  bales. 
"But,"  the  lady  said,  "I  heard  an  engine  over  there." 
She  pointed  to  the  field  where  the  young  man  had 
leaped  off  his  tractor.  "It  sounded  very  low."  I  did 
not  try  to  pry  her  from  her  plane  crash.  She  was 
used  to  clanging  pistons,  butane  candles,  exploding 
storage  tanks;  in  our  country,  we  fear  clouds  or  stalks 
of  grass  that  strike  like  matches  while  we  work  or 
sleep,  and  burn  us  down.  My  neighbor  north  of  me 
on  the  street  has  not  one  thing  from  his  childhood: 
his  whole  family  history  before  his  teens  burned  to 
ashes  with  the  farm.  My  neighbor  across  the  street 
to  the  east  saw  a  lightning  bolt  strike  his  barn.  His 
rented  farm,  everything  he  owned,  turned  to  cinders 
in  1929. 

The  lady  was  very  nice.  She  told  me  twice  I  was 
perfectly  welcome  to  leave  my  car  at  her  place  if  I 
wanted  to  walk  back  to  the  fire.  The  first  Morrisville 
engine  roared  by,  and  a  few  private  cars  going  fast. 
The  volunteers  were  arriving,  parking  out  of  the  way 
in  yards  and  fields.  A  cop  car  sped  by  and  a  minute 
later  raced  back,  its  wind  buffeting  my  face.  Down 
the  hill,  at  a  crossroads  beyond  our  sight,  I  knew  he 
would  set  up  a  roadblock.  The  tall  column  of  smoke 
rose  straight  up,  and  spread  an  acrid  gray-blue  haze 
above  the  valley.  The  lady  sniffed  the  air  and  said 
it  was  awful,  awful,  referring  partly  to  her  neigh- 
bor's misfortune.  She  went  in  to  shut  all  her  win- 
dows, but  again  welcomed  me  to  park  there. 

T 

■     HE  ROADBLOCK  was  up,  bccausc  a  straggling 
I     line  of  people  were  hiking  up  the  hill.  Farm 
I     families  in  work-worn  jeans,  kids  with  soda 
I     cans,  vacationers  in  expensive  casual  slacks 
and  monogrammed  shirts.  A  big-boned,  pot-bellied 
man  with  a  tiny  wife  stopped  and  took  pictures.  The 
camera  clicked  and  whirred — smooth,  assured,  pro- 
fessional. But  the  white-clad  people  from  the  summer 
house  headed  home  against  the  current.  A  solitary 
and  inexplicable  man  in  his  mid-twenties,  with  black 
beard  and  black  briefcase,  walked  briskly  by.  He 
looked  like  an  insurance  adjuster  called  in  to  work 
suddenly  on  Saturday  morning,  impatient  for  this 
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disaster  to  get  done  with  so  he  could  make  his  esti- 
mate and  finish  mowing  the  lawn. 

Equipment  began  rolling  in :  ladder  truck,  pumper, 
yellow  jeep  with  sexy  roll  bars.  The  ambulance,  a 
white  box  with  an  orange  slash,  pulled  into  the  yard 
of  the  farmhouse  across  from  the  fire.  Men  and 
women  in  orange  jumpsuits  flung  open  the  rear  doors, 
ready  for  business.  A  few  of  the  crew  seemed  to  be 
teenagers  and  reminded  me  of  the  son  I  was  going 
to  retrieve,  for  I  had  bought  him  the  same  kind  of 
suit  last  year  when  he  started  to  train  with  our  town's 
ambulance  volunteers.  You  could  see  the  crew's  quiet 
excitement:  they  did  not  want  misfortune  to  strike, 
but  they  were  glad  to  be  invited  when  it  did,  and 
to  do  for  real  what  they  had  practiced. 

Water  is  always  a  problem  at  a  country  fire.  Right 
off  I  had  looked  for  the  farm  pond,  but  couldn't  find 
it.  As  soon  as  the  first  truck  arrived,  I  saw  men  run 
hke  hell  along  a  ridge  into  a  pasture.  The  open  land 
diminished  them;  their  legs  scissored  too  fast  for  the 
distance  they  covered.  The  yellow  jeep  jolted  out. 
The  low  ridge  was  the  pond  rim.  Maybe  they  got  a 
pump  going,  or  maybe  they  hooked  up  to  a  tanker, 
I  couldn't  tell,  but  soon  a  hose  kicked  and  ejected 
a  half  parabola  of  water  onto  the  end  of  the  barn. 
I  heard  axes  hacking;  stifled  somewhere  in  the  smoke- 
cotton,  men  were  ventilating  the  roof.  They  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  heat  and  fumes  so  they  could  work.  If 
the  barn  burned  straight  up,  they  might  stop  the  fire 
from  eating  the  connecting  house. 

Morrisvillc,  Hyde  Park,  Johnson,  Stowe — the 
towns  rolled  their  units  in.  Radios  crackled  as  dis- 
patchers jockeyed  this  truck  and  that.  A  few  engines 
were  rectangular  like  blocks  of  Cabot  cheese  and 
painted  lemon  yellow.  They  had  the  latest  yippy- 
yappy  sirens.  But  in  this  small  state  of  small  towns, 
most  communities  make  do.  It  was  largely  lean  red 
trucks  with  bulky  fenders  and  old-style  sirens  wailing 
up  from  Morrisvillc.  One  tanker,  full,  took  the  hill 
at  ten  miles  an  hour,  backfiring  as  if  it  would  ex- 
plode. The  firemen  were  unperturbed. 

The  ripe  orange  flames  finally  began  to  shrink 
after  the  barn  was  ventilated,  and  the  smoke  roiled 
up  more  efficiently.  One  cow  down  in  the  pasture 
broke  for  the  barn  and  lumbered  onto  the  lawn  of 
the  yellow  ranch-style  home.  A  thin,  blue-jeaned  man 
dashed  at  her  from  the  road.  She  wheeled  around, 
reluctant,  turning  her  heft  against  him  again  and 
again.  Another  man  ran  onto  the  lawn  to  help.  A 
startling  aspect  of  fire  is  suddenly  running  figures. 
So  much  work  is  done  slowly,  methodically;  men 
crouch  at  hoses;  they  pick  and  pick  at  clapboards 
with  a  gaff;  they  sit  down  and  saw,  or  eye  a  bank 
of  gauges.  Ihen  something  gets  out  of  hand.  Men 
run,  dribbling  flat  gray  hose.  They  sprint  across  the 
lawn  for  cows.  The  Holstein  revolved  her  wall  of 
meat  against  the  men,  but  they  hollered  and  feinted 
her  to  the  lawn's  edge.  They  yanked  up  two  fence 
stakes  and  drove  her  over  the  wires  back  to  the 
pasture.  For  the  moment,  they  had  won. 


AT  LEAST  four  tank  trucks  kept  grinding  bad 
and  forth  from  town.  The  electric  compam 
sent  out  a  truck  with  a  hydraulic  boom,  anc 
a  lineman  cut  off  current  to  the  house.  Thei 
a  red  pickup  hauled  a  long  cattle  van  to  take  th( 
nervous  cows  to  someone  else's  farm.  The  pickuf 
banged  off  the  road,  over  the  ditch,  and  stoppec 
short  in  a  sizzle  of  spinning  tires:  the  tail  of  the  var 
had  caught  on  the  banking.  Farm  kids  dropped  of 
the  side  of  the  van  almost  before  the  tires  began  tc 
spin,  and  one  ran  to  the  blue  tractor  across  the  road 
He  nosed  the  machine  into  the  field  and  gunned  i 
toward  the  pickup,  but  evervone  was  shouting  "No 
no,"  and  the  driver  saw  their  meaning.  He  jouncec 
onto  the  road  again,  slipped  the  lip  of  the  tractor'; 
bucket  loader  under  the  van,  and  lifted.  The  pickup 
raced  off,  and  the  van  clattered  across  the  pasture 
like  a  bag  of  empty  cans.  These  are  the  scenes  o: 
help  we  call  heartwarming;  they  did  not  quite  cam- 
ouflage the  anguish  of  that  surprising  morning. 

The  men  fought  time  and  their  own  equipment 
The  fire  burned  steadily  toward  the  road  end  of  the 
barn.  And  yet  things  were  really  going  quite  well 
Flame  like  trickling  liquid  broke  out  along  the  "V 
where  the  house  and  barn  roofs  joined.  A  firemar 
had  cut  one  vent  hole  in  the  house  roof,  and  now  hi 
crouched  on  a  ladder  hooked  further  along  the  ridge- 
pole, ready  to  cut  another.  He  braced  his  boot; 
against  the  rungs,  held  the  power  saw  in  one  hand 
and  yanked  the  starter  cord  with  the  other.  Nothing 
happened.  Smoke  billowed  out  the  first  vent,  hie 
him,  then  cleared.  The  line  of  flame  where  the  rooh 
joined  was  pert  and  healthy.  The  man  made  an  ad- 
justment, pulled  again,  and  the  blade — round  like  ? 
pizza  cutter,  but  edged  with  wicked  teeth — blurred 
It  stopped.  Patiently,  the  man  leaned  into  the  awk- 
ward ladder,  tuning,  fiddling,  coaxing  the  damn  little 
cylinder  into  spitting  alive.  At  last  the  blade  whinec 
silver  and  sank  into  the  corrugated  metal. 

The  men  fought  their  own  bodies.  The  ambulance 
had  its  first  customer  right  after  they  vented  the 
barn.  A  middle-aged  man  sat  on  the  driveway,  leg; 
straight  out  in  front  of  him,  his  back  against  the  reai 
of  the  ambulance.  They  had  pulled  off  his  helmei 
and  heavy  coat,  and  stuck  oxygen  on  his  nose.  He 
sat  in  T-shirt  and  enormous  boots,  breathing  in 
breathing  out.  His  belly  nudged  over  his  belt.  He 
seemed  as  calm  as  those  half  dozen  people  whc 
twenty  minutes  earlier  had  waited  for  him  to  come 
The  crew  decided  this  one  should  go  to  the  hospital 
and  the  ambulance  sailed  off,  siren  walloping,  rec 
lights  erupting  on  all  four  sides.  They  left  attendant^ 
beside  a  second  man,  who  began  sipping  oxygen. 

Trucks  were  parked  everywhere  off  the  fire  lane 
Doors  hung  open  on  empty  equipment  cabinets.  Ra 
dios  relayed  terse  messages:  send  air  packs,  scnc 
tankers.  A  ladder  truck  had  arrived,  and  they  raisec 
the  ladder  to  the  loft  door  on  the  road  end  of  the 
barn.  The  door  was  nearly  blocked  with  bales  oi 
hay.  A  fireman  perched  on  the  end  of  the  ladder  and 
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5ld  a  hose  to  the  opening.  On  both  sides  of  him 
id  below  him  the  wall  suddenly  jetted  a  thousand 
irly  streamlets  of  smoke  from  every  crevice  in  the 
d  clapboards.  Smoke  like  a  train  raging  out  of  a 
nnel  charged  from  the  loft  door,  and  the  damn  fool 
ayed  put — spraying.  You  could  see  only  his  boot 
lies  unmoving  on  the  rungs.  Then  the  whole  upper 
im  wall  puffed  a  solid  flank  of  smoke,  and  the  man 
as  gone.  None  of  the  men  below  seemed  to  notice 
uch.  I  saw  him  dimly  in  the  smoke  again;  he  had 
icked  off  about  a  foot.  Then  flame  lunged  out  the 
itire  area  of  the  loft  door  with  the  force  of  a  blow- 
rch,  completely  enveloping  the  man.  He  mounted 
;ain  the  one  step  to  the  very  tip  of  the  ladder  and 
irayed  and  sprayed  and  sprayed  for  the  full  hour 
watched  the  fire. 

The  front  doors  of  Vermont  farmhouses  have 
;ver  been  much  used,  and  these  days  many — like 
e  front  door  of  this  house — are  covered  by  plastic 
leets  fastened  with  nail  and  lathe.  The  big-win- 
jwed  door,  framed  on  three  sides  by  rows  of  little 
indows,  wastes  heat.  Fifty  years  ago  a  farmer  often 
lought  nothing  of  getting  up  thirty  cords  of  wood 
1  feed  his  draughty  furnace  through  a  winter,  but 
iday  we  are  more  niggardly  and  try  to  get  by  on 
✓e  or  six  cords  burned  in  airtight  furnaces  in  an 
isulated  house.  Someone  opened  the  front  door  and 
ashed  away  last  winter's  plastic.  Men  began  carry- 
ig  the  insides  of  the  house  out,  piling  everything  a 
!W  yards  away  at  the  foot  of  a  large  shade  tree 
sside  the  road.  Chairs,  tables,  bed  frames,  mattresses 
.  lounted  into  the  lower  branches.  The  family  had  to 
ly  out  for  everyone  to  see  the  stained,  worn,  ripped 
itimacies  of  their  daily  living.  Two  men  struggled 
ith  a  boxy  avocado  refrigerator,  tipping  it  so  that 
■ftovers  and  half-full  bottles  spilled  in  a  trail  over 
le  grass.  Firemen  set  up  two  metal  frames  in  the 
)ad.  The  frames  supported  canvas,  and  into  these 
ools  tank  trucks  poured  water  frothy  with  fire-re- 
irding  chemicals.  Two  more  hoses  began  to  spurt. 

I  stood  in  the  yard  of  the  house  across  the  road, 
ext  to  several  cords  of  neatly  stacked  dry  wood, 
"he  sun  beat  down,  softening  the  road  tar;  heat 
'aves  shimmered  from  the  barn;  when  a  fireman 
ame  over  for  oxygen  and  fiung  off  his  heavy  coat, 
weat  rolled  down  his  naked  chest  in  sheets.  The 
orecast  said  it  might  go  down  into  the  thirties  to- 
ight.  I  stood  beside  the  woodpile,  watching  tons  of 
ay  burn,  wiping  sweat  from  my  forehead,  com- 
rehending  like  a  cow  the  economy  of  the  world's 
iving  out  and  grabbing  back. 

I WATCHED  the  fire  for  an  hour  before  leaving  to 
meet  my  son  and  his  friend.  Tank  trucks  and 
the  ambulance  were  still  racing  back  and  forth 
from  Morrisville.  The  fire  burned  pretty  much 
ss  it  always  had.  An  hour  or  so  later,  when  I  de- 
fended into  the  valley  from  the  north,  the  two  boys 
i/ere  tired  and  quiet  in  the  backseat.  Miles  off,  a 


broad  pillar  of  smoke  rose  from  the  rolling  fields 
as  if  to  lead  us  home.  We  could  not  get  through  the 
roadblock  beyond  Morrisville,  but  a  state  cop  said 
the  dirt  road  on  our  right  would  eventually  meet  the 
highway  again  beyond  the  barn. 

I  pulled  over  on  a  rise  of  the  dirt  road.  The  barn 
had  collapsed  along  its  whole  length.  From  a  black 
heap  black  timbers  jutted  like  broken  bones.  Smoke 
still  rose  as  from  a  bombed  city.  A  flatbed  rig  hauling 
a  bulldozer  crawled  up  the  hill.  They  were  going  to 
rake  over  the  burning  rubble.  The  line  of  maples, 
not  having  caught  fire  and  having  no  red  barn  to 
stand  before,  were  outlined  branch  by  branch  in 
midday  light.  Two  chimneys  still  stood  along  a  roof- 
line.  It  seemed  as  if  the  firemen  might  save  the  house. 

The  fire  was  no  big  deal.  Only  cows  were  killed. 
Later  I  would  learn  spontaneous  combustion  burned 
down  two  barns  in  Vermont  that  day;  together  they 
earned  a  couple  of  inches  inside  the  Sunday  paper. 
Over  toward  Stowe,  a  tow  plane  tugged  a  slim-winged 
glider  toward  the  thermals,  where  it  could  swoop 
and  climb  in  spirals  among  upwelling  shafts  of 
heated  air.  Before  tomorrow,  a  new  wind  would 
sweep  the  valley  clear.  The  family  would  lug  their 
lives  back  in  the  house  from  under  the  shade  tree. 
They  would  nail  temporary  plastic  over  the  vent 
holes  in  the  roof,  and  smell  smoke  for  years. 

When  the  fire  was  at  its  height,  I  happened  to  be 
near  the  petite  lady,  who  was  talking  to  her  husband. 
His  camera  rested  on  his  belly,  the  black  lens  pro- 
truding like  a  navel.  She  was  in  trim  blue  slacks, 
her  glass  frames  winked  with  bits  of  jewel,  and  she 
perched  like  a  sparrow  on  tiny  side-by-side  feet.  She 
said  they  should  let  the  whole  thing  go.  It  was  no 
use.  And  men  might  get  hurt. 

Earlier  I  had  watched  a  fireman  in  his  fifties 
breathe  oxygen  a  while,  then  shrug  on  his  rubber 
coat  and  trudge  back  to  the  barn.  Now,  as  the  petite 
lady  spoke,  he  crossed  the  road  again,  supported  by 
the  arms  of  friends  but  still  walking  on  his  own  saggy 
legs.  They  stripped  off  his  coat,  and  young  people 
on  the  ambulance  crew  hitched  him  up  to  oxygen. 

The  fireman,  wobbling  on  his  feet  and  pasty  white, 
finally  sat  down  heavily  like  Jacob  when  his  hip  gave 
out.  The  man  had  gone  into  the  smoke-filled  barn 
until  his  chest  seized  up.  He  did  not  have  to  drag 
trapped  people  out  from  the  roiling  dark.  Maybe  he 
wanted  to  save  a  barn  because  it  was  impossible, 
because  it  is  never  too  late.  Maybe  he  was  half 
thinking  of  the  queer  relationship  between  the  spirit 
and  its  things.  We  are  comforted  by  the  hum  of  an 
avocado  refrigerator  and  by  the  years'  accommoda- 
tion a  mattress  has  made  to  our  lovemaking  and 
sleeping  bones.  These,  too,  must  be  saved. 

Silting  on  the  grass  by  the  ambulance,  the  fireman 
looked  terribly  ill  and  peaceful.  He  breathed  in.  He 
breathed  out.  The  petite  lady  looked  across  the  road. 
He  breathed  in.  His  respiration  isolated,  moment  by 
moment,  each  thing  as  it  really  mattered.  It  was  a 
gift  of  order  to  a  morning  gone  awry.  □ 
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Thlet^  of  the  Vienna  Airport 


The  difference  between  a  refugee  from  oppression  and  an 
illegal  alien  is .  .  .  well,  it's  hard  to  say. 


by  Joseph  Nocera 


■jy  ATE  LAST  JANUARY,  on  a  tvpicallv  cold, 
m  bluster\".  winter  morning  in  Vienna,  a  young 
m  J  Russian  stepped  off  an  airplane  that  had 
^  »  just  arrived  from  Moscow.  He  wore  a  long 
beige  woolen  coat,  and  one  of  those  large  furr>-  hats 
Russians  wear,  and  his  most  distinctive  feature  was 
his  bright-red,  full-length  beard.  He  did  not  look 
especially  different,  except  in  age.  from  the  other 
Russians  on  the  plane.  But  he  was  different.  For  one 
thing,  he  was  not  traveling  alone,  as  the  other  men 
were,  but  had  five  members  of  his  family  with  him 
— his  wife,  sister-in-law,  mother-in-law,  and  two 
small  children.  For  another,  his  luggage  consisted  of 
at  least  a  dozen  large  suitcases,  enough  to  carr\'  all 
the  family's  worldly  possessions  (which  they  un- 
doubtedly contained).  No,  this  was  not  some  party 
hack  being  rewarded  for  loyal  ser\ice  with  a  trip  to 
the  West.  This  man  and  his  family  were  Soviet  Jews. 
At  the  moment  they  got  off  that  plane,  in  the  ren- 
dered judgment  of  the  American  government,  they 
were  refugees. 

Not  evervone  who  took  an  interest  in  this  man 
(let's  call  him  Yuri*)  and  his  family  shared  in  that 
assessment.  The  Russians  certainly  didn't — in  Russia 
they  were  simply  traitors,  their  traitorous  act  having 
been  to  request  permission  to  leave  the  motherland. 
Like  all  So\iet  emigres,  these  six  people  had  been 
stripped  of  their  Soviet  citizenship  before  being 
allow  ed  to  leave  the  countn.".  More  to  the  point,  the 
Israeli  go  ernment  did  not  believe  that  Yuri  and  his 
family  wer:  real  refugees  either,  since  they  already 
had  a  free  .  jnir\'  that  claimed  their  allegiance — 
namely,  Israe.  Hence:  a  policy  dispute,  with  Amer- 
ica (and  Austria)  on  one  side,  and  Israel  on  the 
other.  A  nast>'  one.  too,  as  anyone  who  has  been  to 
Vienna  lately  can  attest.  The  .American  decision  to 
classif>'  Soviet  Jews  as  refugees  makes  Israel  ver\- 

*  Yuri  did  not  want  his  real  name  used  out  of  fear  for 
relatives  left  behind  in  ihe  Soviet  Union. 


angr\';  and  since  last  summer,  when  the  issue  final.y 
burst  into  public,  that  anger  has  been  on  raw  display 
in  Vienna.  The  reason  Israel  takes  this  semantic 
distinction  so  seriously  is  that  it  has  serious,  real 
consequences.  In  the  case  of  Yuri  and  his  family, 
it  meant  that  even  though  they  were  Jews  carrying 
Israeli  visas,  and  even  though  Israel  desperately 
wanted  them,  and  even  though  \'ienna  was  only  sup- 
posed to  be  a  transit  station  on  the  way  to  Israel, 
there  was  no  certaint>'  that  they  would  ever  even  see 
Israel.  Instead,  all  they  had  to  do  to  avoid  the 
Jewish  state  was  simply  to  announce,  on  arriving  m 
\'ienna.  that  they  intended  to  emigrate  to  America. 
If  Yuri  were  to  do  that,  this  counir\-  would  take  in 
him  and  his  family  with  a  minimum  of  fuss  and  w  ait 
— the  great  benefit  of  hav5^  ^ipferica  classifj'  you 
as  a  "refugee."  >-C-^ 

W  m  W  HE^-'  I  first  caught  sight  of  Yuri  and  his 
I  /  family,  they  had  just  walked  into  the 
B^/M/^  baggage  area  of  Vienna's  airport.  They 
W  V  seemed  utterly  confused,  and  still  a 

little  dazed  at  their  first  glimpse  of  the  West.  No 
one  seemed  to  be  paying  much  attention  to  them, 
except  for  a  lone  Austrian  soldier  who  was  cradling 
a  small,  but  extremely  lethal-looking,  machine  gun. 
Though  he  said  nothing  to  the  family,  and  stayed  a 
discreet  ten  feet  away,  he  was  obviously  guarding 
them.  Within  a  few-  minutes,  though,  two  other  peo- 
ple entered  the  baggage  area  and  headed  for  the 
family — an  efficient-looking  young  man,  and  a  white- 
haired,  matronly  woman.  As  they  got  closer,  the 
woman  suddenly  hung  back,  thus  allowing  the  man 
to  greet  them  alone.  He  was  effusively  friendly  and 
ostentatiously  helpful.  He  shook  Yuri's  hand,  patted 
him  on  the  back,  and  winked  and  smiled  at  the  Uttle 
children.  He  kept  up  a  steady  stream  of  friendly 
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latter — in  Russian,  of  course — as  he  led  the  family 
/er  to  the  ramp  where  the  suitcases  would  be  un- 
aded.  He  found  a  cart  for  them,  and  piled  on  the 
igs  as  they  came  off  the  ramp.  Then  he  began  to 
ad  the  family  out  of  the  baggage  section  and  into 
,e  lobby.  And  that's  when  Yuri  stopped  him.  I  do 
.)t  speak  Russian,  so  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what 
I  as  said.  But  it  didn't  take  a  linguist  to  understand 
,e  gist.  The  man  wore  a  badge  identifying  himself 
.  a  representative  from  the  Jewish  Agency,  the 
jasi-governmental  organization  that  handles  Israeli 
imigration  and  resettlement;  what  Yuri  was  quite 
early  telling  him  was  that  he  and  his  family  were 
3t  going  to  Israel.  Friends  of  his  in  the  U.S.  had 
Tanged  for  an  American  refugee  agency — Rav 
ov — to  pick  him  up  at  the  airport.  Rav  Tov  is  run 
i  an  orthodox  Jewish  sect  in  New  York  that  op- 
Dses  the  existence  of  Israel,  on  the  grounds  that 
;ws  should  not  return  to  the  Holy  Land  before  the 
lessiah  arrives.  This  eccentric  group  and  its  cause 
re  quite  obscure  in  America,  but  well  known  at  the 
ienna  airport  and  in  Russia.  Yuri  and  his  family 
ad  sent  telegrams  to  Rav  Tov.  It  was  all  arranged. 
The  unwritten  choreography  of  the  Vienna  air- 
ort  minuet  calls  for  the  person  from  the  Jewish 
.gency  to  be  given  first  crack  at  any  new  emigre 
i'  om  the  Soviet  Union.  He  had  had  his  shot,  and 
ad  been  turned  down,  so  now  the  white-haired 
Oman  moved  into  the  picture.  She,  it  turned  out, 
;  'as  the  Rav  Tov  representative,  and  she  did  indeed 
:  ave  a  telegram  from  Yuri's  friends  in  her  posses- 
■  on.  At  this  point,  the  man  from  the  Jewish  Agency. 
;eing  that  there  was  nothing  he  could  do,  walked 
\  iumly  away,  and  the  woman  took  over.  She  led  the 
I  imily  into  the  lobby,  around  a  corner,  and  out  a 
'  de  door  where  a  red  van  was  parked.  She  watched 
le  driver  of  the  van  pack  the  bags  into  the  back, 
he  smiled  graciously  as  Yuri  thanked  her  again  and 
gain.  Then  everyone  except  the  woman  got  into  the 
an  and  drove  off.  The  driver  would  take  them  to 
small  rooming  house  in  Vienna  where  Rav  Tov 
uts  up  most  of  its  Soviet  Jews.  Eight  days  later, 
le  family  would  be  in  Rome,  where  they  would  be 
rocessed  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
ervice  (INS),  and  sometime  after  that — usually  a 
aatter  of  several  months — they  would  fly  to  America 
D  start  their  new  lives. 

This  little  scene  I  witnessed  has  taken  place  hun- 
Ireds  of  times  in  \'ienna  during  the  past  few  years, 
n  the  beginning  (about  1969),  when  the  Soviet 
Jnion  first  started  allowing  some  of  its  Jewish  pop- 
ilation  to  emigrate,  nearly  all  the  emigres  went  to 
srael.  As  late  as  1973,  a  year  in  which  some  35,000 
ews  left  Russia,  only  4.2  percent  chose  not  to  go 
o  Israel.  Since  then,  however,  that  percentage  has 
teadily  increased — 37  percent  by  1975;  58  percent 
)y  1978;  65  percent  by  1980;  and  fully  81  percent 
ast  year.  Of  the  250,000  or  so  Jews  who  have  left 
he  Soviet  Union,  it  is  generally  estimated  that  about 
.00,000  of  them  have  spurned  Israel  for  other  coun- 


tries— Canada,  Australia,  and  (for  the  vast  major- 
ity) America. 

Israel  has  a  term  for  such  people;  it  calls  them, 
disparagingly,  "dropouts."  And  as  the  dropout  rate 
has  risen — while,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
emigrants  from  Russia  has  dropped  drastically,  from 
a  high  of  50.000  in  1979  to  less  than  10,000  last 
year — Israel  has  become  increasingly  agitated  about 
the  problem.  //  wants  those  Jews.  It  needs  them.  It 
feels  it  has  a  right  to  them.  But  because  of  American 
refugee  policy,  it  can't  have  them — not  unless  they 
themselves  feel  strongly  enough  about  the  st^te-G^._^^ 
Israel  to  want  to  live  there.  These  days,  obviously^. 
not  many  do.  Why  don't  they?  you  asL  The  reasron,., 
so  many  Soviet  Jews  are  choosing  America  o\qt^^  % 
Israel  should  come  as  no  great  surprise,  in  fact.  They.  \^  ''^^ 
think,  for  any  number  of  reasons,  that  life  will  be^^'',^' 
better  for  them  in  America.  It  is  a  perfectly  logic^  /  / 
perfectly  rational  choice;  most  of  lis,  faced  w'^S^  "  > 
the  same  choice,  would  probably  do  the  same  thing. 

But  this  perfectly  rational  choice  raises  problemsr^" 
both  practical  and  theoretical,  for  American  inrrar- 
gration  policy.  Anyone  in  his  or  her  right  mind 
would  rather  live  in  America  than  in  Russia,  and 
would  rather  live  in  Israel  than  in  Russia.  It  is  cer- 
tainly understandable  that  someone  would  prefer  to 
live  in  the  United  States,  a  prosperous  and  secure 
country,  than  in  Israel,  still  a  struggling  pioneer  na- 
tion. But  people  in  this  world  cannot  live  wherever 
they  want.  How  many  would  flee  Russia  if  they 
could?  How^  many  would  come  to  America  from 
Russia  and  elsewhere? 

The  aspirations  of  the  Jews  now  leaving  Russia, 
natural  and  commendable  though  they  may  be,  have 
litde  to  do  with  any  desire  to  embrace  the  Jewish 
religion  and  cultural  heritage,  even  though  this  is 
ostensibly  why  we  let  them  into  the  U.S.  In  fact, 
their  aspirations  are  not  ver}'  difi'erent  from  the 
aspirations  of  other  groups.  Haitians,  for  instance. 
How  is  the  Soviet  emigre  with  an  Israeli  visa  differ- 
ent from  the  Haitian  emigre  with  no  visa?  How  does 
one  get  labeled  '"refugee" — and  thus  get  welcomed 
and  embraced  in  this  country — and  the  other  get 
labeled  "illegal  alien" — and  thus  get  told  to  go  back 
to  where  he  came  from?  Are  fair  rules  at  work?  Are 
fair  rules  even  possible? 


F IENNA  is  the  refugee  capital  of  the  Western 
world,  and  has  been  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  It  has  come  to  this  role  not  through 
conscious  choice,  but  because  of  geogra- 
phy; it  is  the  closest  Western  city  to  the  Eastern- 
bloc  countries.  In  1956,  after  the  Hungarian  up- 
rising. 200.000  Hungarians  streamed  across  the  bor- 
der into  Austria.  Most  of  the  Hungarians  were  re- 
settled successfully,  and  Austria's  reputation  as  "a 
countrv'  of  asylum"  (as  its  government  likes  to  call 
itself)  was  estabhshed. 

Over  the  years,  Eastern-bloc  refugees  have  con- 
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tinued  to  come  to  Vienna  in  large  numbers.  In  1968 
there  were  the  Czechs — about  100,000  of  them.  Also 
in  the  late  1960s,  thousands  of  Polish  Jews  fled  to 
Vienna  after  an  upsurge  of  anti-Semitism  in  Poland. 
Now  there  is  a  new  influx  of  Poles — 50,000  of  them, 
according  to  the  Austrian  government,  currently 
housed  in  Vienna  and  Traiskirchen,  a  small  town 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Vienna  where  one  of  the 
largest  Austrian  refugee  camps  is  located.  You  see 
them  everywhere  in  Vienna  these  days,  walking 
through  streets  in  groups  of  five  and  ten,  all  of  them 
carrying  small  plastic  bags  (a  sure  sign  of  a  recent 
refugee),  or  milling  around  one  of  the  half-dozen 
refugee  agencies  in  Vienna,  waiting  to  find  out  if 
there  is  anything  new  in  their  "case."  They  flock  to 
the  local  Polish  Catholic  church,  where  they  can 
not  only  attend  Mass  but  also  sip  tea  in  the  church 
hall  afterward  and  hear  the  latest  about  events  in 
Poland.  All  these  people  left  Poland  before  martial 
law  was  declared  (many  of  them,  in  fact,  have  been 
in  Austria  eight  months  to  a  year),  and  almost  all 
of  them  now  have  high  hopes  that  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  will  give  them  their  chance  to  emigrate 
to  some  Western  country,  especially  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  they  are  hoping  that  the  in- 
creased oppression  back  in  Poland  will  move  some 
bureaucratic  gear  in  the  American  government,  and 
get  them  classified  as  "refugees"  rather  than  mere 
potential  immigrants. 

Although  the  Austrians  are  not  exactly  euphoric 
about  their  country  being  a  haven  for  refugees,  they 
accept  their  role  with  a  good  deal  more  grace  than, 
say,  the  Thais.  No  one  is  pushed  back  across  the 
borders.  Austria  is  fairly  reluctant  to  resettle  refugees 
in  Austria  itself,  generally  doing  so  only  after  three 
other  countries  have  turned  a  person  down,  and  even 
then  charging  most  of  the  resettlement  cost  to  the 
American  government  and  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR).  But  Austria 
does  take  in  just  about  everybody  who  asks  for 
asylum,  and  keeps  them  until  they  are  resettled  in 
some  other  country.  The  refugee  camps  at  places 
like  Traiskirchen  may  look  like  nineteenth-century 
housing  projects,  but  everyone  is  housed  and  fed 
and,  if  need  be,  clothed  as  well. 

Thus  when  the  Soviets  first  began  granting  exit 
visas  to  Jews  in  the  late  1960s,  it  was  only  natural 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  Vienna.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  had  no  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  since  the 
1967  Six  Day  War,  and  they  weren't  about  to  fly 
Jews  directly  to  Israel.  Vienna  must  have  seemed 
the  next  most  logical  place.  As  to  why  the  Russians 
began  allowing  some  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate,  well, 
no  one  knows  fnr  sure  what  moves  the  Russians  to 
do  anything.  But  just  about  everyone — Israelis  in- 
cluded— agrees  tt;,  t  it  was  mainly  due  to  American 
pressure.  The  late  l<)60s  and  early  1970s,  you  may 
remember,  were  the  era  of  detente.  For  years,  Amer- 
ican poUticians  hke  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  had  been 
calling  on  the  Russians  to  allow  Soviet  Jews  to 


emigrate;  now  that  people  were  talking  about  de 
tente,  Jackson  demanded  that  the  American  govern 
ment  link  detente  to  Jewish  emigration.  The  Sovie 
Union,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  saw  hs  own  Jewisl 
population  as  pawns  in  this  international  chess  game 
and  seeing  the  lucrative  possibilities  for  Americai 
trade  and  American  credits,  decided  that  the  tim 
was  right  to  sacrifice  a  few  of  those  pawns. 


A  T  FIRST  there  were  not  too  many  problems 
Xm  and  the  transfer  of  Soviet  Jews  from  Russii 
/  I  to  Israel  was  handled  fairly  straightfor 
wardly.  The  Austrian  authorities  set  aside  5 
special  transit  camp  for  Soviet  Jews  on  the  outskirti 
of  Vienna — a  place  called  Schonau  Castle — am 
turned  the  running  of  that  facility  over  to  the  Jewisl 
Agency.  With  extremely  rare  exceptions,  those  firs 
emigres  were  the  ones  who  had  put  most  on  the  lin< 
to  get  out  of  Russia.  They  were  the  ones  who  ha( 
raised  the  outcry  within  Russia  that  had  caught  th( 
attention  of  people  like  Henry  Jackson  and  Jacot 
Javits.  These  first  emigres  were  almost  all  ardeni 
Zionists  and,  without  question,  many  of  them  hac 
been  persecuted  in  Russia  for  the  strong  beliefs  the) 
held.  But  also  because  of  those  beliefs  there  was  nc 
dispute  over  where  they  should  go  once  they  hii 
Austrian  soil.  Israel  was  what  they  wanted,  ana 
Israel  was  what  they  got. 

On  September  28,  1973,  however,  everything 
changed  for  the  Austrian  government.  On  that  day 
as  The  New  York  Times  reported,  "Two  armec 
Arab  guerrillas  raided  a  Moscow-to-Vienna  train  .  . 
kidnapped  three  Soviet  Jews  and  an  Austrian  cus- 
toms ofticial,  and  took  them  to  the  Vienna  airport." 
This  terrorist  attack  was  not  a  total  surprise.  Twice 
in  early  1973,  the  governments  of  Austria  and  then 
Italy  had  intercepted  Arabs  who  were  suspected  oi 
having  terrorist  designs  on  Schonau -Castle;  there 
had  been  several  earlier  warnings.  When  the  aUack 
finally  came,  the  two  terrorists  did  not  hold  their 
hostages  very  long — about  sixteen  hours  ir  all-V 
and  there  was  no  bloodshed.  But  then  there  wasn'\ 
any  need  for  bloodshed.  The  Austrian  governmem 
almost  immediately  capitulated  to  the  key  demana 
of  the  terrorists,  which  was-Vsurprise,  surprise — tfiat 
the  Schonau  transit  facility  be:  closed  down  for  good. 
Having  agreed  to  do  this,  the  A;;strians  then  made 
a  plane  available  to  the  terrorists,  and  off  they  went 
to  their  next  engagement. 

The  reaction  was  about  what  you  would  expect: 
Israeh  outrage,  American  anguish,  Arab  glee.  For  a 
few  days  the  affair  was  chewed  over  prominently  in 
Western  newspapers,  but  soon  enough  the  story  of 
the  Schonau  closing  dropped  off  page  one,  and  then 
out  of  the  papers  entirely.  So  what  never  got  report- 
ed was  this:  although  the  Austrians  had  caved  in, 
they  really  hadn't  caved  in.  After  the  Schonau  facil- 
ity was  locked  up,  the  Austrians  simply  set  up  a  new 
transit  station  for  Soviet  Jews,  this  time  within  the 
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:ity  limits  of  Vienna.  This  new  facility  was  much 
mailer — with  room  for  only  about  300  refugees — 
ind  was  heavily  protected.  At  the  same  time,  though, 
he  Austrian  government's  whole  attitude  toward 
he  Soviet  Jewish  emigres  seemed  to  change.  They 
lidn't  talk  much  about  the  Jews  in  transit  anymore, 
rhey  certainly  didn't  let  reporters  enter  the  new  fa- 
:ility.  It  seemed  that  they  were  trying  to  put  at  least 
ome  distance  between  themselves  and  the  Soviet 
ews. 

The  Austrians  are  not  the  only  ones  basing  their 
;ovemment  policy  about  Soviet  Jews  on  cherished 
ictions.  So  are  all  of  the  other  three  governments 
avolved:  the  Soviets,  the  Israelis,  and  the  Americans, 
loviet  Jewish  emigration,  though  it  didn't  start  out 
his  way,  is  today  largely  built  on  these  fictions.  The 
vhole  fragile  system  that  has  evolved  over  the  years 
:ould  collapse  if  the  three  governments  ever  started 
)eing  honest.  Luckily,  this  does  not  appear  likely  at 
iny  time  soon.  The  most  preposterous  fiction,  and 
he  one  that  has  been  in  place  right  from  the  start, 
s . . . 


^  ■  ■  HE  SOVIET  FICTION.  When  the  Soviets  first 
m  started  allowing  a  trickle  of  Jewish  emigra- 
jm  tion  in  the  late  1960s,  no  one  really  ex- 
pected  them  to  say  they  were  doing  it  be- 
;ause  of  external  pressure.  And  they  didn't.  Instead, 
hey  said  they  were  basing  this  new  policy  on  the 
lumane  and  worthy  goal  of  "family  reunification." 
"amily  reunification  is  a  worthy  goal,  of  course, 
^lost  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  for  instance — the 
ioviet  Union  included — signed  the  1975  Helsinki 
Vccord  mandating  the  principle  of  family  reunifica- 
ion.  Not  that  all  the  nations  that  have  signed  the 
^.ccords  actually  honor  them,  but  at  least  "family  re- 
mification"  is  an  internationally  accepted  standard, 
^or  the  Soviets,  who  have  historically  viewed  emi- 
;ration  as  treachery,  it  is  a  useful  face-saving  device. 

The  way  this  translates  into  Soviet  policy  is  that 
!very  Soviet  Jew  who  wishes  to  emigrate  must  first 
)btain  something  called  a  vyzov — an  invitation  from 
t  relative  already  living  in  Israel.  The  vyzov  must 
;ome  from  Israel.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  all 
he  Jewish  emigres  are  going  to  move  to  Israel  to 
oin  their  relatives.  More  than  implies,  actually;  the 
)ther  tenet  of  Soviet  emigration  policy  is  that  all 
leparting  Jews  are  Zionists  who  want  to  be  a  part 
)f  the  Jewish  state.  This  is  another  little  fiction. 

Many  of  those  wanting  to  leave  don't  have  rela- 
ives  in  Israel,  and  most  recent  leavers  have  no  in- 
ention  of  moving  there.  But  this  is  not  much  of  a 
)roblem.  "Fyzovs,"  one  emigre  told  me,  "are  very, 
'ery  easy  to  get."  When  I  asked  this  person — and 
others — how  they  obtained  vyzovs,  most  of  them 
ust  chuckled.  "Oh,  there  are  ways  to  do  it,''  one 
.aid.  What  happens,  obviously,  is  that  nonrelatives 
in  Israel  send  the  vyzov.  Our  friend  Yuri,  for  in- 
;tance,  had  friends  who  were  emigrating  to  Israel; 
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before  they  left  he  asked  them  to  send  him  a  vyzov, 
and  they  did.  That  is  how  it  has  been  done  for  years. 
The  Israelis  haven't  cared,  since  the  whole  point 
was  simply  to  get  people  to  come  to  Israel.  A  no- 
tarized statement  claiming  that  you  were  a  relative 
was  all  it  took  to  get  the  Israeli  bureaucracy  to  issue 
you  a  vyzov.  "We  do  not  do  background  checks," 
a  woman  from  the  Jewish  Agency  told  me.  "What 
sort  of  a  country  do  you  think  Israel  is?"  The  So- 
viets, meanwhile,  their  bureaucratic  requirements 
satisfied,  were  generally  willing  to  look  the  other 
way — except  on  those  occasions  when  they  were 
looking  for  an  excuse  to  keep  someone  from  emi- 
grating. Lately,  I'm  told,  because  the  Israelis  are  so 
miffed  at  the  high  dropout  rate,  they  have  begun 
cracking  down  on  vyzov% .  And  I'm  also  told  that 
since  1980,  when  it  began  to  shut  off  the  emigra- 
tion spigot,  Russian  bureaucrats  have  increasingly 
been  using  these  fraudulent  v>'zovs  as  their  basis  for 
refusing  someone  permission  to  emigrate. 

Obtaining  the  vyzov  is  the  easy  part.  The  next 
step  is  to  hand  the  vyzov  in  to  the  authorities  and, 
in  so  doing,  actually  to  request  permission  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  The  difficulty  is  more  psychological 
than  anything  else.  Because  of  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  Russian  bureaucracy,  you  never  know  how  it's 
going  to  react  to  your  request.  You  may  lose  your 
job,  or  be  demoted,  though  this  is  no  longer  the 
rule  but  the  exception.  You  may  be  refused,  or  have 
to  wait  years  for  your  exit  visa  to  come  through. 
While  I  don't  mean  to  underestimate  any  of  these 
problems,  the  truth  is  that  in  recent  years  the  aver- 
age wait  has  been  three  months,  and  relatively  pain- 
less. (Though  this  may  be  changing  again,  since  the 
Soviets  have  been  letting  out  fewer  emigrants  ever 
since  the  Afghanistan  invasion.)  Once  permission  to 
leave  is  granted,  the  Soviet  Jew  goes  to  tne  Dutch 
embassy,  which  handles  Israel's  interests  in  Russia, 
and  gets  his  Israeli  visa.  This  is  the  last  little  fraud 
in  this  series  of  bureaucratic  frauds,  since  it  signi- 
fies that  the  emigres  are  indeed  heading  for  Israel. 
Of  course,  since  the  mid-1970s,  most  of  them  have 
had  no  intention  whatsoever  of  going  to  Israel. 
Which  brings  us  to  .  .  . 

THE  ISRAELI  FICTION.  It's  not  easy  to  gain  en- 
trance to  the  Jewish  Agency's  headquarters 
in  Vienna.  As  with  most  Israeli-connected 
organizations,  security  is  extremely  tight. 
Bags  are  searched,  papers  are  looked  through,  proof 
must  be  proffered  that  you  are  who  you  say  you 
are.  But  if  you're  a  reporter,  eventually  you  get  in, 
because  the  Jewish  Agency  has  a  point  it  wants  to 
make  in  the  American  press.  The  point  is:  people 
with  Israeli  visas  should  go  to  Israel. 

Back  in  1973,  something  happened  in  Vienna 
(and  a  few  other  European  cities)  that,  in  retro- 
spect, was  vastly  more  important  than  a  sixteen- 
hour  hostage-taking.  That  year,  some  of  the  Russian 
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emigres  who  had  gone  to  Israel  began  trickling  back 
to  Western  Europe.  Some  of  them  wanted  only  to 
get  back  to  Russia,  but  many  others  apparently  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  quickly  snapped  up  by 
the  U.S.  or  some  other  country.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  however,  because  these  people  were  no  longer 
considered  refugees.  Now  that  they  had  Israeli  cit- 
izenship, everything  was  different.  The  refugee  agen- 
cies in  Vienna  would  not  touch  them;  and  as  for 
getting  into  America,  they  were  told  that  as  Israeli 
citizens  they  would  have  to  apply  under  normal  im- 
migration procedures — the  refugee  bypass  was  now 
permanently  closed  to  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, they  could  wait  for  years  to  get  into  the  U.S., 
if,  indeed,  they  were  deemed  eligible  at  all.  The  up- 
shot was  that  these  people  were  stuck  in  Vienna  (and 
Rome,  where  some  of  them  also  went).  With  not 
much  else  to  do,  they  began  telling  anyone  who 
vfould  listen  how  miserable  they  had  been  in  Israel. 
They  complained  that  they  couldn't  find  decent  jobs 
in  their  profession;  that  they  had  been  forced  to  live 
in  cities  not  to  their  liking  and  away  from  their 
friends;  that  the  culture  there  had  been  strange  and 
frightening  and  non-European;  that  the  weather  was 
too  hot;  and  even  that  Israel  had  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  leave. 

Israel  denied  these  complaints,  but  these  stranded 
Soviet  Jews — and  others  still  in  Israel,  who  were 
writing  letters  to  friends  in  Russia  listing  the  same 
catalogue  of  grievances — had  a  major  effect.  Emi- 
gres started  thinking  that  they  would  be  better  off 
in  America  instead;  in  1974,  the  dropout  rate  shot 
up  from  4.2  percent  to  almost  19  percent,  and  it's 
been  going  up  ever  since. 

At  first,  Israel  reacted  by  trying  to  fight  fire  with 
fire.  It  set  up  its  own  propaganda  apparatus  designed 
to  persuade  the  emigres  that  Israel  wasn't  so  bad 
after  all.  In  the  camp  in  Vienna,  it  showed  films  and 
passed  around  glossy  brochures  and  gave  presenta- 
tions about  life  in  Israel  during  dinner.  In  Rome, 
where  Soviet  Jews  going  to  America  are  processed 
by  INS,  the  Israelis  set  up  Jewish  clubs  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  Soviet  Jews  lived.  The  people 
running  these  clubs  also  tried  to  persuade  the  emi- 
gres to  change  their  minds  and  go  to  Israel  instead. 
None  of  this  was  particularly  successful,  for  obvious 
reasons.  "When  you  live  in  Russia,"  says  one  recent 
emigre,  "you  learn  not  to  trust  propaganda  like  this. 
So  we  didn't  trust  it.  And  besides,"  she  adds,  "when 
you  see  these  Jews  in  Rome  who  left  Israel,  and  you 
see  how  miserable  they  are,  and  you  realize  that 
despite  their  condition  they  are  unwilling  to  return 
to  Israel,  you  start  to  wonder.  It  makes  you  think 
that  Israel  must  be  a  very  bad  place  to  live." 

As  long  as  the  numbers  were  going  up,  however, 
Israel  was  willing  to  iive  with  the  situation.  Despite 
the  increasing  dropout  rate,  after  all,  it  was  still  get- 
ting a  fair  number  of  new  immigrants.  In  1979,  for 
instance,  17,600  Soviet  Jews  went  lo  Israel,  even 
though  the  dropout  rate  that  year  was  over  60  per- 


cent. (That  was  the  Soviet  Union's  most  liberal  en 
gration  year — it  let  out  more  than  50,000  Jews 
By  1981,  though,  emigration  was  below  10,000  ai 
the  dropout  rate  was  above  80  percent;  that  yez 
Israel  got  only  1,784  new  citizens.  And  that's  wh( 
the  Jewish  Agency  in  Vienna  decided  that  it  wou 
have  to  take  drastic  measures. 

Last  August,  the  Jewish  Agency  announced  th 
it  would  no  longer  cooperate  as  freely  as  it  had 
the  past  with  HIAS  (the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  S 
ciety)  and  other  American  refugee  agencies.  In  tl 
past,  all  Soviet  Jews  were  taken  to  the  Red  Cro 
camp,  and  then  the  Jewish  Agency  sorted  out  tho 
who  were  headed  for  Israel  and  those  who  prefern 
America,  turning  over  the  majority  of  the  Americ 
bound  refugees  to  HIAS,  the  most  established  age 
cy.  Now,  it  declared,  only  those  refugees  with  clo! 
relatives  in  America — parents,  children,  or  spouse 
brothers  and  sisters  didn't  count — would  be  hande 
over. 

This  new  policy  did  not  go  over  well  with  eith( 
the  Americans  or  the  Austrians,  but  the  Jewis 
Agency  stuck  to  its  guns.  Over  the  next  few  month 
those  Soviet  Jews  who  declared  for  America  wei 
simply  evicted  from  the  camp.  (The  Jewish  Agem 
denies  having  evicted  anyone,  but  everyone  else 
talked  to  in  Vienna  says  that  it  happened  regularly. 
These  Jews  were  not  abandoned  for  long,  since  mo: 
of  them  were  picked  up  either  by  HIAS  or  by  Ra 
Tov,  and  they  eventually  did  get  to  America.  Bi 
the  policy  did  seem  a  bit,  well,  callous,  and  it  wj 
causing  headaches  for  the  Austrian  police. 

So  in  December,  the  Austrians  struck  back.  On 
wall  outside  the  transit  facility,  they  posted  Ih 
names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  every  ii 
dependent  refugee  agency  in  Vienna.  Now  it  w£ 
the  Jewish  Agency's  turn  to  be  publicly  outragec 
it  charged  that  the  new  notice  had  been  put  up  b 
Austria  for  the  sole  intention  of  persuading  Sovi{ 
Jews  to  avoid  Israel.  To  which  Austrian  Chancello 
Bruno  Kreisky  (a  Jew  notoriously  hostile  to  Israel 
snidely  replied:  "It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  Aus 
tria  to  promote  immigration  to  Israel.  If  80  percen 
choose  to  go  elsewhere,  they  probably  have  a  gooi 
reason." 

Meanwhile  .  .  .  back  in  Israel,  Prime  Ministe 
Menachem  Begin  met  with  HIAS  directors  and  ham 
mered  out  a  small  compromise.  Under  its  terms 
HIAS  agreed,  for  a  three-month  trial  period,  to  pro 
cess  only  those  Soviet  Jews  with  close  relatives  ii 
the  U.S.  As  of  this  writing,  the  trial  period  is  draw 
ing  to  a  close,  and  no  one  at  HIAS  is  saying  whethe: 
or  not  it  will  be  continued.  But  the  truth  is  that  i 
hasn't  had  much  effect.  The  dropout  rate  has  fallei 
only  slightly;  and  the  Austrian  government  now  in 
sists  on  making  sure  that  every  Soviet  Jew  at  th( 
transit  camp  reads  a  flyer  spelling  out  his  or  he] 
options.  The  main  beneficiary  of  the  furor  has  beer 
Rav  Tov.  It  is  Rav  Tov  that  now  scours  the  Vien- 
na airport  and  train  station  in  search  of  Soviet  JewJ 
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10  want  to  go  to  America — and  most  of  the  time 
gets  them.  This  has  done  wonders  for  Rav  Tov's 
idget.  Like  all  refugee  agencies  in  Vienna,  it  re- 
ives $1,000  in  resettlement  costs  from  the  U.S. 
ivernment  for  each  Soviet  Jewish  refugee  it  adopts, 
ore  important  than  the  money,  though,  the  latest 
.  velopments  have  given  Rav  Tov  a  sense  of  respect- 
•ility  it  didn't  have  before.  Within  the  Russian  Jew- 
1  community,  the  word  is  out:  Rav  Tov,  formerly 
I  the  fringe  of  the  refugee  subculture  in  Vienna, 
now  the  agency  to  seek  out.  They  may  be  a  bunch 

religious  maniacs,  but  they  can  get  you  out  of 
e  clutches  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  and  besides,  if 
m  don't  like  them,  you  can  always  switch  to  HIAS 
ice  you're  in  Rome.  In  Russia,  information  like 
is  travels  very  fast  among  Jews. 

Israel  has  taken  to  these  desperate  (if  largely 
tile)  measures  because  it  needs  bodies — Jewish 
)dies — not  just  to  defend  itself  from  its  enemies 
It  to  build  the  kind  of  society  it  wants  to  build. 
Dr  a  country  whose  sense  of  self  is  wrapped  up  in 
e  idea  that  idealistic  Jews  will  want  to  "return," 
is  painful  to  face  the  reality  that  today  more  peo- 
e  are  leaving  Israel  than  are  joining  it.  It  is  espe- 
ally  painful  to  see  a  whole  corps  of  potential  im- 
igrants  slipping  out  of  Israel's  grasp  in  Vienna. 

Israel  has  constructed  a  number  of  arguments  to 
stify  the  measures  it  has  taken  in  Vienna.  These 
■guments  constitute  the  Israeli  fiction. 

One  half  of  the  argument  is  that  these  emigres 
lould  be  expected  to  go  to  Israel  because  they  hold 
raeU  visas.  "Israel  is  a  free,  democratic  country," 
le  woman  at  the  Jewish  Agency  told  me  emphat- 
ally.  "If  they  come  and  don't  like  it,  they  can  leave, 
hey  can  go  anywhere  they  want.  But  if  they  have 
1  Israeli  visa,  they  should  come  to  Israel  first.  I 
aow  of  no  other  situation  in  the  world  where  peo- 
le  emigrating  to  one  democratic  country  are  al- 
)wed  to  change  their  minds  in  midstream  and  go 
)  another  democratic  country  instead."  The  hole  in 
lat  argument,  as  we've  seen  before,  is  that  Russian 
3WS  don't  have  any  choice  in  the  matter  when  they 
re  still  in  Russia.  They  must  either  accept  an  Is- 
aeU  visa,  or  they  don't  get  out  of  the  country.  (One 
American  consular  official  who  worked  in  Moscow 
1  1979  told  me  that  of  the  50,000  Jews  who  left 
le  country  that  year,  exactly  300  were  processed 
y  the  American  embassy  in  Moscow.  The  rest  went 
le  usual  Dutch  embassy-Israeli  visa  route.)  Under 
le  circumstances,  then,  it  seems  specious  to  say  that 
ecause  these  people  were  forced  to  accept  Israeli 
isas,  they  should  be  forced  to  live  in  Israel.  It  is 
ven  more  specious  to  suggest  that  Soviet  Jews  can 
ast  up  and  leave  if  they  don't  like  Israel.  They  may 
>ie  able  to  leave,  but  once  they've  touched  Israeli 

011  they've  really  got  no  place  else  to  go. 

The  Jewish  Agency  makes  a  second  argument. 
They  say  that  the  high  dropout  rate  is  why  the  So- 
'iets  have  cut  back  on  Jewish  emigration  in  the  last 
ew  years.  It  was  put  to  me  like  this:  "The  Russians 


don't  like  to  be  made  fools  of,  and  when  they  see 
all  these  people  with  Israeli  visas  going  instead  to 
America,  this  upsets  the  Kremlin.  That  is  why  they 
are  cutting  back."  The  Russians  actually  do  say  this, 
but  they're  obviously  lying.  Kremlin  foreign  policy 
makers,  concerned  about  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Israel's  enemies  in  the  Arab  world,  have 
no  interest  in  seeing  emigrating  Jews  go  to  Israel 
instead  of  America.  In  one  place,  the  new  immigrant 
is  a  potential  soldier  in  the  Israeli  army  and  maker 
of  a  successful  free  society;  in  the  other,  he's  a  po- 
tential user  of  imported  oil  and  a  potential  embar- 
rassment to  the  Jewish  state.  The  Soviet  insistence 
on  Israeli  visas  for  outgoing  Jews  has  internal,  ide- 
ological roots.  Virtually  everyone  concerned  with 
Jewish  emigration  from  Russia — with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  Israelis — agrees  that  exit  visas  fluc- 
tuate according  to  the  state  of  Washington-Moscow 
relations;  this  is  the  Russian  version  of  linkage.  Be- 
cause those  relations  are  at  a  particularly  low  point 
right  now,  so  is  the  number  of  exiting  Jews.  (Only 
3,500  Jews  are  expected  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1982.) 

Israel  has  one  more  argument,  a  strong  but  ironic 
one  for  the  Jewish  state.  Israel  complains  that  Amer- 
ican policy  gives  the  Russian  Jews  a  deal  that  it 
gives  to  virtually  no  other  class  of  people  in  the 
world.  Simply  by  the  fact  that  they  are  Soviet  Jews, 
there  is  this  door  open  to  them  to  America — no 
wait,  no  anguish,  no  messy  paperwork.  "How  can 
your  government  define  these  people  as  refugees?" 
said  the  woman  at  the  Jewish  Agency.  It  is  a  good 
question,  and  it  inevitably  leads  to  .  . . 


THE  AMERICAN  FICTION.  In  1980,  the  Con- 
gress passed  and  President  Carter  signed 
into  law  a  comprehensive  refugee  reform 
bill.  The  bill's  language  dealt  mostly  with 
the  mechanics  of  the  refugee  process,  but  its  under- 
lying thesis  was  larger  than  that.  It  was  the  first  real 
attempt  to  bring  some  coherence  and  above  all  some 
fairness  to  the  business  of  admitting  refugees  into 
the  United  States.  Gone,  for  instance,  were  previous 
provisions  in  which  those  fleeing  communist  coun- 
tries automatically  got  the  cherished  "refugee"  sta- 
tus, while  those  fleeing  other  styles  of  oppression 
did  not.  The  new  definition  was  much  more  in  line 
with  the  internationally  recognized  standard  of  ref- 
ugee that  was  first  established  by  the  United  Nations 
in  1951.  It  said  simply  that  a  refugee  was  someone 
who  could  not  return  to  his  own  country  "because 
of  persecution  or  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
on  account  of  his  race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
bership of  a  particular  social  group  or  political  opin- 
ion." The  crucial  distinction  in  the  new  law,  then, 
is  between  those  fleeing  for  political  reasons,  and 
those  whose  motivation  is  primarily  economic:  a 
simple  wish  for  a  better  life. 

The  situation  in  Vienna,  however,  shows  how  il- 
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lusory  fairness  can  be.  The  Israelis  are  right:  this 
country  gives  people  fleeing  Russia  special  consid- 
eration. (These  include  not  only  Jews,  but  certain 
other  ethnic  minorities,  like  Soviet  Armenians,  whom 
the  Russians  have  allowed  to  emigrate.)  If  we  were 
to  classify  Soviet  Jews  as  potential  immigrants,  they 
would  have  to  stand  in  line  along  with  everyone 
else.  If  they  had  relatives  in  the  U.S.,  or  if  they  had 
special  skills  the  U.S.  considered  valuable,  they 
would  eventually  get  in,  since  those  are  the  things 
on  which  U.S.  immigration  law  is  based.  If  they 
didn't,  well,  they  would  have  to  go  to  Israel  to  live. 
There  are  a  lot  worse  fates  in  this  world. 

Instead,  we  call  them — as  a  class — "refugees," 
which  effectively  puts  them  outside  the  immigration 
quota  system.  If  the  word  "refugee"  conjures  up  in 
your  mind  images  of  the  Cuban  flotilla,  or  Vietnam- 
ese boat  people,  or  Cambodians  eking  out  a  mea- 
gfer  existence  in  some  godforsaken  Thai  refugee 
camp,  or  even  some  Soviet  Jew  being  hounded  out  of 
the  country  after  years  in  the  Gulag,  that's  good. 
That's  what  the  term  is  supposed  to  mean.  But  most 
Soviet  Jews  simply  don't  fit  this  description.  The 
great  American  fiction  is  that  they  do. 

We  maintain  this  fiction  for  three  reasons.  First, 
the  policy  reason.  Government  policy  holds  that  it 
is  a  noxious  thing  that  Soviet  Jews  are  forced  to 
take  Israeli  visas.  "It's  a  question,"  one  U.S.  official 
in  Vienna  told  me,  "of  freedom  of  choice.  If  they 
can't  have  freedom  of  choice  inside  Russia,  we  think 
they  should  have  it  once  they're  outside  the  coun- 
try." The  Soviet  practice  is  noxious,  though  perhaps 
not  as  noxious  as  their  practice  of  not  giving  exit 
visas  at  all  to  most  citizens.  Similarly,  freedom  of 
choice  is  a  fine  thing — but  we  do  not  offer  this  free- 
dom to  everyone  who  wishes  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

The  second  reason  is  political.  Henry  Jackson  still 
cares — a  lot — about  what  happens  to  Soviet  Jews, 
and  so  do  many  of  his  colleagues  in  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly that's  a  good  thing  in  the  sense  that  it  lets 
the  Soviets  know  that  the  pressure  is  still  on.  But  it 
brings  a  concomitant  pressure  on  people  in  the  State 
Department  and  the  INS  to  treat  emigrating  Soviet 
Jews  with  kid  gloves.  So  what  if  they're  not  "real" 
refugees?  The  fact  is,  as  my  friend  who  worked  in 
Moscow  once  explamed  to  me,  "we  would  never 
dare  tell  a  Soviet  Jew  he  couldn't  come  to  Amer- 
ica. Can  you  imagine  the  congressional  outcry?" 
The  irony  here  is  that  much  of  the  past  pressure 
put  on  the  Soviets  by  Jackson  and  others  (partic- 
ularly the  famous  Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  which 
linked  the  emigration  issue  to  favored  trade  status 
for  Russia)  was  aimed  at  letting  Soviet  Jews  get  to 
Israel.  Once  the  emigres  found  out,  however,  that 
they  could  go  to  America  instead,  no  one  on  our 
side  was  going  to  tell  them  no,  Henry  Jackson  in- 
cluded. 

The  last  reason  is  an  uncomfortable  misunder- 
standing about  what  life  is  like  in  Russia  for  Soviet 


Jews.  The  notion  that  Soviet  Jews  face  a  great  da 
of  persecution  by  the  state  for  their  race  and  b 
liefs  has  not  been  created  out  of  whole  cloth.  TI 
Stalinist  purges  and  pogroms  were  ver>'  real,  an 
the  anti-Semitism  that  exists  today  in  Russia  is  als 
real.  And  some  people  are  severely  persecuted  t< 
day — the  4,000  "refuseniks,"  for  example,  who  ha> 
applied  to  emigrate  and  been  turned  down  by  tl 
state.  Or  the  headline  cases  that  get  reported  in  tt 
newspapers,  like  that  of  Aleksandr  Lemer,  the  con 
puter  scientist  who  lost  ever>thing  he  had  when  1 
applied  to  emigrate.  But  these  repugnant  cases  ter 
to  obscure  something  equally  true  about  life  in  Ru 
sia  today:  that  most  Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  ai 
not  dissidents  or  refuseniks.  They  are  not  even  r 
ligious — sixty-five  years  of  ruthless  secularizatic 
have  taken  care  of  that — and  they  have  no  desii 
to  become  so.  They  are  not  leaving  because  th( 
face  religious  persecution.  They  are  leaving  in  pa 
because  they  suffer  from  ethnic  prejudice,  but  pi 
marily  because  life  in  Russia  is  hard  for  everyone- 
Jews  included — and,  unlike  most  others,  they  ha^ 
an  escape  hatch.  In  short,  they  are  leaving  becaus 
they  can  get  out.  The  Soviet  Jews  themselves  wi 
be  the  first  to  admit,  if  you  ask  them,  that  they  le 
Russia  for  reasons  that  have  very  little  to  do  wit 
■'political  persecution"  and  a  great  deal  to  do  wit 
wanting  to  find  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  the 
children  somewhere  else. 


ONsiDER  again  our  friend  Yuri,  the  fello 
'  at  the  airport.  A  few  days  after  he  arrive 
■      >   in  Vienna  I  was  able  to  talk  to  him,  and  h 

explained  what  his  situation  had  been  i 
Russia.  He  is  twenty-four  and  was  living  with  h 
wife  and  family  in  Soviet  Georgia.  "I  was  a  pre 
gramming  engineer,"  he  said,  "but  I  was  not  happ 
in  that  job  because  I  had  been  trained  as  a  phv; 
icist."  He  felt  strongly  that  he  had  not  received 
job  in  his  field  because  he  was  a  Jew  (he  was  prot 
ably  right  about  that),  and  he  also  thought  that  h 
Jewishness  had  been  a  factor  in  his  not  getting  int 
the  university  of  his  choice,  the  University  of  Mos 
cow.  His  chief  reasons  for  leaving,  though,  wei 
economic:  "I  had  a  big  family,  and  I  wasn't  makin 
very  much  money.  I  couldn't  make  ends  meet."  .A 
to  why  he  preferred  the  U.S.  over  Israel,  this  to 
was  a  pragmatic  matter:  "I  want  to  go  to  a  goo 
university  to  further  my  studies,  and  the  best  schoo 
are  in  the  U.S.  Also,  I  want  to  get  a  good  job,  an 
I  know  from  friends  in  Israel  how  difficult  it  is  t 
get  a  good  job  there."  It  took  him,  he  said,  aboi 
two  months  to  get  his  exit  visas  after  he  had  af 
plied  to  emigrate,  and  during  that  time  he  was  a 
lowed  to  keep  his  job  and  finish  up  a  project  he  ha 
been  working  on.  "In  Georgia,  where  I  lived,  thing 
are  different  for  Jews.  Things  are  better  for  Jews  i 
Georgia,"  he  said. 

What  Yuri  told  me  about  his  motivations  and  an- 
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dons  is  true  for  thousands  of  others.  It  is  espe- 
illy  true  for  those  Soviets  who  pick  the  U.S.  over 
racl.  Studies  show  it.  Most  of  the  people  I  talked 

w  ho  actually  deal  with  these  emigres  will  admit 

And,  to  test  the  perceptions  I  had  gained  in  Vien- 

.  I  attended  a  round-table  discussion  with  ten 
)\  iet  Jews — all  of  whom  had  come  to  this  country 
thin  the  past  three  years — when  I  returned  to  the 

S.  Their  comments  echoed  what  I  had  heard  in 
:enna.  They  all  talked  about  facing  anti-Semitism 

Russia,  meaning  economic  discrimination.  They 
it  a  university  education,  but  not  in  the  best 
hools;  they  had  decent  jobs,  but  not  ones  as  good 

they  felt  their  talents  justified.  Their  children 
;rc  facing  the  same  problem  in  their  school  life, 
one  of  them  yearned  to  leave  Russia  because  of 
burning  desire-  to  recapture  their  religion  or  their 
wish  heritage.  Most  of  them  told  me  that  it  was 
n  anti-Semitism  alone  that  propelled  them  out  of 
ussia.  "What  makes  you  think  that  it  is  only  the 
\\s  who  are  unhappy  in  Russia?"  said  one  man. 
Tvcryone  is  unhappy.  If  they  could  leave,  they 
ould.  In  1970,  when  we  first  started  getting  out," 
is  man  added,  "all  of  a  sudden  my  friends  were 
alous  of  me  because  I  was  a  Jew.  It  meant  that 
mieday  I  might  be  able  to  escape,  while  they  would 
ill  be  stuck  in  Russia."  As  he  said  that,  the  others 
idded  in  agreement.  When  I  asked  them  all  why 
e\  had  chosen  America  instead  of  Israel,  they 
Ued  all  the  old  complaints.  They  had  heard  all  of 
em,  not  via  Soviet  propaganda  (as  Israel  claims) 
jt  through  letters  from  friends  and  eyewitness  ac- 
:)unts  in  Rome.  "It  is  too  hard  in  Israel,"  said  one 
Oman.  Most  of  the  others  explained  that  in  terms 
E  their  opportunities  in  life,  there  was  simply  no 
jmparison  between  the  two  countries;  Israel  is 
nail  and  limited  in  what  it  can  offer,  America  is 
uge  and  seems  limitless.  They  could  make  more 
loney  in  America,  and  their  children  could  get  a 
etter  education.  And  another  reason,  too:  if  they 
ame  to  America,  and  didn't  like  it,  they  could  al- 
ays  try  someplace  else — like  Israel.  If  they  moved 
)  Israel,  they  knew  it  would  be  much  more  difficult 
)  change  countries  if  they  concluded  that  they  had 
lade  a  mistake.  So  in  that  sense,  coming  to  Amer- 
;a  was  a  way  of  keeping  their  options  open. 

All  of  these  are  perfectly  vahd  reasons  for  want- 
ig  to  emigrate  to  America.  But  they  are  also,  to  be 
onest  about  it,  economic  reasons.  These  people  are 
oming  to  America  because  they  want  to  better  their 
ves. 


rHERE  IS  no  need  to  wish  the  Soviet  Jews 
anything  but  well,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
wish  them  anywhere  but  where  they  wish  to 
be,  including  the  United  States.  But  there  is 
need  to  think  again  about,  for  example,  those 
laitians,  and  about  the  moral  and  practical  prob- 
;ms  of  trying  to  rest  an  immigration  policy  on  the 


difference  between  economic  and  political  motiva- 
tions. Take  the  practical  problems  first.  A  Haitian 
boat  person  who  told  an  interrogator  from  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  what  that  group 
of  Russian  Jews  in  Brooklyn  told  me  about  why  they 
liked  America — admirable  sentiments  all — would 
quickly  find  himself  on  a  slow  boat  back  to  Baby 
Doc.  Obviously,  people's  motives  are  mixed.  In  the 
case  of  Soviet  Jews,  their  reasons  for  preferring  the 
West  over  Russia  are  at  least  partly  economic,  and 
their  reasons  for  preferring  America  over  Israel  ob- 
viously have  nothing  to  do  with  political  or  religious 
oppression. 

The  moral  distinction  is  similarly  blurry.  Is  a  po- 
litical emigre  necessarily  more  desperate,  and  more 
deserving,  than  an  economic  one?  Would  you  rather 
be  a  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union  today — even  a  reli- 
gious Jew  prevented  from  worshiping,  a  bright  stu- 
dent turned  down  from  Moscow  University  because 
of  his  last  name,  a  physicist  forced  to  work  as  a 
computer  engineer  because  of  his  race — or  an  im- 
poverished peasant  in  Haiti?  More  to  the  point, 
would  you  rather  be  a  Jew  in  Israel  or  that  Haitian 
peasant?  It's  not  a  tough  choice  for  me. 

During  my  stay  in  Vienna,  I  stopped  one  day  at 
the  offices  of  one  of  the  leading  refugee  agencies 
(which  must  remain  anonymous)  to  interview  its  di- 
rector. Outside  his  office,  in  a  little  lobby,  sat  half 
a  dozen  Poles,  all  hoping  to  get  a  few  words  with 
him,  some  of  them  staring  at  the  maps  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  that  hung  on  the  wall.  Inside 
the  office,  the  director  was  explaining  to  me  how 
he  went  about  his  work.  The  U.S.  had  not  decided 
at  that  point — nor  has  it  yet,  despite  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  from  the  Austrians — to  grant  the  Poles 
refugee  status  as  a  class,  so  establishing  such  status 
has  to  be  done  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Without  it, 
the  chance  of  getting  into  the  U.S.,  even  for  Poles 
with  relatives  already  there,  becomes  much  more 
difficult  and  time-consuming.  "You  know,"  the  di- 
rector was  saying,  "we  interview  these  folks,  and 
try  to  find  some  Httle  thing  in  their  past  that  we 
can  hang  a  refugee  tag  on.  If  they  ever  got  in  a  fight 
with  the  police,  that's  always  good;  or  if  they  ever 
spent  any  time  in  jail.  Anything  like  that  helps  a 
lot."  Then,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  lighting 
another  cigarette,  he  began  talking  about  his  life  in 
the  refugee  biz.  "Before  I  came  to  Vienna,"  he  told 
me,  "I  worked  for  a  few  years  in  Indochina  with 
those  refugees.  There  is  just  no  comparison  between 
that  and  this  situation  here."  He  stopped  for  a  sec- 
ond, seemingly  lost  in  thought,  and  then  continued: 
"Here,  we  do  everything  we  can  for  people — wheth- 
er they're  Soviet  Jews,  or  Poles,  or  Rumanians,  or 
what  have  you.  And  I'm  happy  whenever  I  do  suc- 
ceed in  helping  someone.  It's  a  good  feeling.  But 
those  people  I  saw  down  there  when  I  worked  in 
Thailand  .  .  ."  He  stopped  again,  and  shook  his  head 
slowly  at  the  memory.  "Those  people,  they  were 
real  refugees."  □ 
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Braudeis 
MagicLantem 

by  Richard  Holmes 

The  Hfe's  work  of  the  historian  who  rediscovered 
everyday  life. 


WHEN  King  Louis  XIV 
wanted  to  visit  his 
mistress  Madame  de 
Montespan  in  the  great 
palace  at  Versailles,  he  had  to  pass 
through  the  bedchamber  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Valliere,  the  previous 
royal  favorite.  This  was  not  from 
lack  of  sexual  propriety  on  the  part 
of  the  roi  soleil.  It  was  because  the 
seventeenth  century,  even  at  its  most 
exalted  social  stratum,  simply  had 
not  discovered  the  idea  of  physical 
privacy  in  everyday  life.  In  Europe 
privacy  was  an  eighteen*h-century 
innovation,  even  for  kings.  One 
apartment  just  opened  into  the  next; 
the  bedroom  was  not  an  inner  sanc- 
tum. As  for  the  cabinet  de  toilette, 
it  did  not  properly  exist  (although 
a  mad  Englishman  had  invented  the 
water  closet  in  1596). 

Similarly,  when  banquets  were 
served  during  the  winter  in  the  great 
Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  both 

Richard  Holmes's  study  of  Coleridge  was 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press  in 
England  in  March. 


the  wine  and  the  water  froze  in  their 
goblets  at  the  Sun  King's  table — 
just  as,  some  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore, the  ink  had  frozen  in  the  ink- 
well of  the  penniless  poet  Fran9ois 
Villon  as  he  sat  writing  his  verse 
Petit  Testament  in  a  Paris  garret.  In 
the  king's  case  this  was  not  from 
lack  of  luxury:  massive  fireplaces 
stood  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  fed  by 
thousands  of  hectares  of  timber. 
The  problem  was  simply  that  the  no- 
tion of  luxury,  even  at  the  most  os- 
tentatious levels  of  consumption,  did 
not  yet  include  the  idea  of  physical 
comfort:  le  confort  (rare  before 
1815),  being  snug,  gemiitlich. 

Indeed,  the  material  basis  for 
everyday  life  before  1800  was  so 
different  from  our  own  that  even 
the  nature  of  luxury  itself  would 
probably  surprise  us: 

Sugar,  for  example,  was  a  lux- 
ury before  the  sixteenth  century; 
pepper  was  still  a  luxury  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  seventeenth; 
so  were  alcohol  and  the  first 
"aperitifs"  at  the  time  of  Cathe- 


rine de  Medici.  .  .  .  Other  .  .  .  lux- 
uries were  forks  (ordinary  table 
forks)  and  glass  window  panes, 
both  of  which  originated  in  Ven- 
ice .  .  .  the  chair  .  .  .  and  handJcer- 
chiefs  were  another  luxury.  Eras- 
mus in  his  Civility  explains:  "To 
wipe  the  nose  on  the  cap  or 
sleeve  belongs  to  rustics;  to  wipe 
the  nose  on  the  arm  or  elbow  to 
pastrycooks  .  .  .  but  to  receive  the 
excreta  of  the  nose  with  a  hand- 
kerchief turning  slightly  away 
from  noble  people  is  an  honest 
thing."  Oranges  likewise  were 
still  a  luxury  in  England  in  the 
Stuart  period.  .  .  .  And  we  have 
said  nothing  yet  on  the  inexhaust- 
ible subject  of  dress. 

So  writes  the  French  historian 
Fernand  Braudel,  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  researching  and  classifying 
such  particulars:  the  "dust  of  his- 
tory,"' as  he  calls  them  with  a  mod- 
est GaUic  shrug,  which  belong  to 
the  "routine,  the  unconscious  daily 
round"  of  a  hitherto  ignored  and 
largely  forgotten  past  (what  the 
British  social  historian  Peter  Las- 
lett  has  called  "the  world  we  have 
lost"). 

But  these  are  not  the  dustpan 
sweepings  of  some  amateur  of  local 
color  and  the  historical  picturesque. 
On  the  contrary,  they  form  the  basis 
for  one  of  the  most  profound  revolu- 
tions in  professional  historiography 
to  occur  in  Europe  this  century;  the 
result  of  virtually  a  new  conception 
of  history  and  a  new  theory  of  the 
way  we  can  remember  and  recon- 
struct the  past.  They  are  also  the 
consequence  of  an  intensely  per- 
sonal voyage  of  self-discovery  of 
the  kind  we  might  normally  associ- 
ate with  a  poet  or  novelist. 


EVEN  A  preliminary  glance  at 
Braudel's  The  Structures  of 
Everyday  Life*  shows  a 
book  that  has  no  obvious 
compeer  either  in  scope  of  reference 
or  level  of  accessibility  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Pictures,  maps,  and 
graphs  first  leap  out:  a  kitchen 
scene,  a  cost-of-living  index,  a  speed 
map  of  postal  times  across  the  globe. 
Then  the  text  swirls  up,  presenting 
in  vivid,  ceaseless  detail  the  daily 
*  Harper  &  Row,  $30. 
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ondition  of  our  ancestors'  lives  in 
he  preindustrial  world  between 
400  and  1800.  Their  population 
lumbers  and  their  health;  their  diets 
nd  household  budgets;  their  food, 
Irink,  clothes,  and  furniture;  their 
ransport,  technologies,  and  inven- 
ions;  their  money  and  their  bank- 
ag  systems;  and  above  all  their 
;reat  cities — Peking,  Istanbul,  St. 
'etersburg,  Genoa,  Paris,  London, 
Mexico  City — in  growth  or  decline. 
Ve  are  in  the  presence  of  a  new 
and  of  historical  vision,  both  more 
miversal  and  more  mundane,  which 
ulfills  with  a  new  kind  of  passion 
he  Johnsonian  directive  to  survey 
vith  extensive  view  "Mankind  from 
rhina  to  Peru." 

Who  is  Fernand  Braudel,  and  how 
lid  he  come  to  write  such  a  book? 
3raudel  was  born  in  a  remote  peas- 
mt  village  in  the  Lorraine  before 
he  First  World  War  ("My  house 
A'as  rebuilt  in  1806,  the  year  of 
lena").  Almost  eighty,  he  is  now  the 
grand  old  man  of  the  Annates  school 
jf  French  historians,  of  whom  Hugh 
Trevor- Roper  has  written:  "No 
group  of  scholars  has  had  a  greater 
impact,  or  more  fertilizing  effect,  on 
the  study  of  history  this  century." 
Between  1949  and  1972  Braudel 
was  professor  of  modern  history  at 
the  College  de  France,  and  a  key 
figure  at  the  influential  Ecole  Pra- 
tique des  Hautes  Etudes  in  Paris. 
In  1981,  after  the  death  of  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre,  the  magazine  Lire  ques- 
tioned a  representative  cross  section 
of  French  readers  as  to  which  intel- 
lectuals now  living  had  exercised  the 
profoundest  influence  on  the  history 
of  ideas:  Braudel's  name  came  sev- 
enth in  the  poll  (after  Levi-Strauss 
and  Simone  de  Beauvoir) — first 
among  pure  historians. 

Braudel's  eminence  was  really 
founded  on  a  single  book,  which 
challenged  the  idea  of  history  as  a 
narrative  of  the  "great  events"  of 
the  past.  This  was  The  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Mediterranean  World 
in  the  Age  of  Philip  II  (1949), 
which  is  now  generally  accepted  as 
a  classic  and  frequently  compared 
to  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  though 
it  is  a  very  different  kind  of  book. 

The  Mediterranean  sets  out  to  re- 
interpret the  "events"  leading  up  to 


the  Battle  of  Lepanto(  1571)— con- 
ventionally taken  as  the  moment  of 
decisive  triumph  of  the  Spanish  over 
the  Turkish  empire  and  one  of  the 
great  "turning  points"  of  European 
history — by  presenting,  in  hitherto 
unattempted  detail  and  at  three  dif- 
ferent time  scales,  the  entire  life  of 
the  Mediterranean  world  as  it  shifted 
from  an  Eastern  to  a  Western  align- 
ment. (The  modern  parallels  do  not 
need  emphasis.)  Instead  of  a  zone 
of  sharp  political  confrontation, 
Braudel  reconstructed  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  a  single,  very  slowly  de- 
veloping civilization  cradled  by  its 
geography,  climate,  traditional  trade 
patterns,  maritime  technology,  agri- 
cultural customs,  and  varied  human 
settlements  of  "the  mountains,  the 
plains,  and  the  seacoasts."  The  tran- 
sitory ambitions  of  Philip  II  become 
a  ripple  across  mighty  waters.  In  a 
sort  of  epic  pageant,  glittering  at  a 
thousand  human  points,  Braudel 
rebuilt  an  entire  world  in  their  place. 

The  three  time  scales,  which  di- 
vide The  Mediterranean  into  three 
parts  of  some  400  pages  each, 
Braudel  called  "a  geographical  time, 
a  social  time,  and  an  individual 
time."  He  later  elaborated  this  theo- 
retical division  under  three  terms: 
structures,  conjonctures,  and  evene- 
ments — literally  translated,  struc- 
tures, conjunctures,  and  events.  Nat- 
urally, this  has  become  the  stuff  of 
academic  controversy,  but  we  may 
tread  briefly  where  angels  fear  to 
and  interpret  Braudel's  conception 
as  follows. 

Structures  are  the  almost  un- 
changing, unperceived  conditions  of 
human  life:  the  "deep  structures," 
one  might  say,  of  quotidian  behav- 
ior, shaped  by  landscape,  weather, 
population,  disease,  transport,  and 
communications,  the  available  ma- 
terials of  domestic  existence  and 
pleasure.  Structures  change  only 
slowly,  over  centuries:  they  are  so 
apparently  normal,  so  ever-present, 
that  we  do  not  usually  notice  them. 
We  take  them  for  granted  (like  the 
steadily  depleting  timber  on  which 
this  is  printed).  In  the  study  of  his- 
tory this  means  that  without  an  ex- 
ceptional effort,  and  an  exceptional 
historian,  we  are  liable  to  lose  them 
forever. 


Conjonctures  are  mid-term  phe- 
nomena, often  social  or  economic, 
that  change  over  a  decade  or  gener- 
ation. They  may  be  the  fluctuations 
of  boom  and  recession,  the  steady 
growth  of  military  power  or  the  de- 
cline of  cities,  the  expansion  of  new 
trades  or  commodities,  the  slow- 
motion  explosions  of  war  or  cultural 
revolution.  All  such  things  may  form 
these  "meeting  places,"  or  cross- 
roads of  history,  where  the  more  or 
less  permanent  in  human  life  rubs 
up  against  the  rapid,  dramatic,  or 
ephemeral  event. 

So  we  come  to  I'histoire  evene- 
mentielle,  as  French  historians  now 
call  it.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the 
conventional  history  of  politics,  di- 
plomacy, and  battles — the  chanted 
dates  of  classroom  history,  the  trea- 
tises and  assassinations  and  hal- 
lowed speeches,  the  supposedly  great 
events  (which  occur  in  a  day  or  a 
week)  at  which  the  journalists  and 
chroniclers  tell  us  we  are  witnessing 
"history  in  the  making."  We  rarely 
are,  of  course,  since  these  events 
have  already  been  forged  at  the 
"lower  levels."  Thus,  of  the  thousand 
pages  of  Braudel's  Mediterranean, 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto  accounts  for 
only  nineteen. 


WE  ARE  NOW, philosoph- 
ically speaking,  on  the 
edge  of  deep  waters. 
In  what  sense  can  we 
really  break  up  the  flow  of  time 
into  such  mechanical  "unities"  or 
strata?  Can  a  structure  suddenly  be- 
come, for  reasons  of  technological 
change,  a  conjuncture?  If  no  single 
event  is  really  decisive,  are  we  left 
with  a  kind  of  inhuman,  helpless 
determinism?  But  let  us  stick  close 
to  Braudel  and  see  how  he  came 
to  this  position  as  a  historian,  for 
his  own  life  provides  us  with  its  own 
kind  of  philosophical  answers. 

L'histoire  evenementielle  repre- 
sented the  absolute  orthodoxy  of  the 
Sorbonne  when  Braudel  was  a  young 
student  in  the  1920s.  Much  later, 
with  a  kind  of  imagist  poetry  that  is 
never  far  from  his  pen,  he  expressed 
his  growing  doubts  of  that  time  in 
an  essay  called  "The  Situation  of 
History  in  1950." 
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Life,  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  all  individual  histories  pre- 
sent themselves  to  us  as  a  series 
of  events,  in  other  words  of  brief 
and  dramatic  acts.  A  battle,  an 
encounter  between  statesmen,  an 
important  speech,  a  crucial  let- 
ter, are  instants  in  history.  I 
remember  a  night  near  Bahia 
[Brazil],  when  I  was  enveloped  in 
a  firework  display  of  phospho- 
rescent fireflies;  their  pale  lights 
glowed,  went  out,  shone  again, 
all  without  piercing  the  night 
with  any  true  illumination.  So  it 
is  with  events;  beyond  their  glow, 
darkness  prevails.  .  .  .  A  gleam, 
but  no  illumination;  facts  but  no 
humanity.  .  .  .  It  is  precisely  our 
task  to  get  beyond  this  first  stage 
of  'history. 

As  a  young  agrege,  a  certified 
teacher,  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1923, 
Braudel  went  to  Algeria  to  teach, 
first  at  Constantine  and  later  at 
Algiers  University,  where  he  began 
slowly  to  research  his  book  on 
Philip  II  and  Lepanto.  But  as  he 
traveled  all  over  North  Africa,  he 
began  to  see  the  Mediterranean 
"from  the  opposite  shore,  upside 
down  as  it  were."  He  has  told  in  his 
"Personal  Testimony"  (1972)  how 
this  growing  sense  of  the  unchanging 
civilization  of  Africa  and  the  Levant 
seemed  somehow  to  push  aside  the 
courts  and  diplomacies  of  northern 
and  western  Europe.  His  psychic 
map  shifted  180  degrees;  his  sense 
of  time  altered.  He  was  gradually 
forced  to  reconsider  the  entire  na- 
ture of  the  historical  change  be- 
tween Turkish  and  Spanish  suprem- 
acy. It  became  a  question  of  a  whole 
civilization  shifting  slowly  on  the 
axis  of  everyday  life  in  its  most  fun- 
damental manifestations.  But  how  to 
research  this?  And  far  more,  how  to 
describe  it?  His  ideas  v,ere  still 
vague. 

In  1927  he  was  helped  along  by 
a  remarkable  technical  discovery. 
He  had  fallen  upon  the  archives  at 
Simancas,  in  Spain,  a  fantastic  hoard 
of  regional  documentation  for  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  well 
known  to  historians  but  previously 
unexploited  to  any  degree  because  of 
the  intimidating  weight  of  its  vast, 
chaotic  files  of  material.  Braudel 
now  had  an  unusual  piece  of  luck. 


When  I  tried  to  buy  an  ordi- 
nary camera  ( microfilm  is  a  post- 
war invention),  an  American 
cameraman  offered  me  an  ancient 
apparatus  intended  for  making 
movies,  and  proved  to  me  that 
it  could  perform  marvels  in  pho- 
tographing documents.  I  aroused 
envy  and  admiration  .  .  .  by  tak- 
ing 2  to  3  thousand  photos  a 
day  and  rolling  thirty  meters  of 
film.  I  used  it  and  abused  it,  in 
Spain  and  in  Italy.  Thanks  to 
this  ingenious  cameraman,  I  was 
no  doubt  the  first  user  of  true 
microfilms,  which  I  developed 
myself,  and  later  read,  through 
long  days  and  nights,  with  a 
simple  magic  lantern. 

ARMED  WITH  this  instrument 
of  the  New  World,  Braudel 
was  now  able  to  immerse 
himself  in  the  Old  as  no 
historian  had  done  before.  He 
plunged  into  a  myriad  of  sixteenth- 
century  particulars:  business  letters, 
]  bills  of  lading,  births  and  deaths, 
corn  prices,  shipping  tonnage,  in- 
surance rates,  cannon  power,  olive 
harvests,  medical  recipes,  pirates' 
tales.  Between  1927  and  1933  he 
"lived  in  the  archives  without  hurry- 
ing"; he  also  flew,  in  the  sea-skip- 
ping hydroplanes  of  the  day,  over 
his  beloved  coastlines  and  archipel- 
agos. The  Mediterranean  came  alive 
for  him  in  a  new  way.  And  perhaps 
just  here  was  born  his  characteristic 
image  of  the  historian  not  as  peer- 
ing back  into  the  past  but  as  peer- 
ing down  into  the  depth:  "One  must 
keep  looking  down  into  the  well, 
into  the  deepest  water,  down  into 
material  life." 

In  1935  Braudel  went  to  teach  for 
three  years  in  Brazil  and  read  "kilo- 
meters" more  of  his  microfilms.  Now 
he  had  seen  the  fireflies;  yet,  in  a 
situation  well  known  to  modern 
Ph.D.  students,  the  more  data  he 
amassed,  the  more  remote  became 
the  actual  execution  of  his  book. 
The  Book.  Among  his  friends,  he 
says,  it  took  on  the  reputation  of  a 
chimera.  He  was  approaching  forty. 

Braudel  had  made  contact  with 
two  other  French  historians,  Lucien 
Febvre  and  Marc  Bloch,  who  in 
I  1929  had  founded  the  journal  An- 
I  nates  to  attack  the  histoire  evene- 


mentielle  of  the  Sorbonnists.  The;  ' 
proposed  a  "total  history,"  whici 
would  combine  geography,  demogra 
phy,  sociology,  and  psychology  in  ; 
radically  new  kind  of  history  writing 
Its  watchwords  were  "globality"  anc 
"synthesis,"  though  its  style  de 

1  pended — as  the  journal's  title  sug- 
gested— on  a  meticulous  study  o 
statistics,  local  documentation,  "an^ 
nals."  All  this  was  encouraging  foi 
Braudel  and  confirmed  him  on  his 
chosen  path;  but  The  Mediterranear 
remained  to  be  written. 

Then   came  the  war.  Braudel 

j  served  on  the  Rhine  frontier  in 
1940,  was  captured  and  eventually 
sent  to  a  special  "bad  boys"  prison 
camp  at  Liibeck  in  northeast  Prussia. 
(All  the  quality  were  there:  French 
Jewish  officers,  Poles  from  Warsaw, 
R.A.F.  pilots  ...  a  persistent  rumor 
says  Braudel  released  relays  of 
tricolor-painted  pigeons  over  the 
barbed  wire. )  Back  in  France,  Marc 

I  Bloch  joined  the  Resistance  and  was 

\  shot  shortly  after  completing  a  mov- 
ing testament.  The  Historian  s  Craft, 
in  answer  to  his  little  son's  question: 
"What's  the  use  of  history.  Papa?" 
Lucien  Febvre,  already  in  his  six- 
ties, alone  remained  free.  Annates 
was  suspended. 

And  now,  at  last,  in  the  darkest 
hour,  Fernand  Braudel  began  to 
write.  At  his  prisoner's  trestle  table, 
in  the  cold  north,  far  from  the  sun- 
ht  sea.  He  had  no  notes,  no  refer- 
ence books,  no  microfilm,  no  magic 
lantern — only  his  prodigious  mem- 
ory. But  his  vision  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean took  shape,  and  the  book 
began  to  flow,  "like  a  meditation," 
scribbled  into  a  series  of  school  ex- 
ercise books,  which  he  dispatched 
clandestinely,  one  by  one,  to  Lucien 
Febvre.  His  imprisonment  and  the 
whole  experience  of  war  had  crys- 

i  tallized  his  conception  of  history  "as 
a  direct  existential  response  to  the 
tragic  times  I  was  passing  through." 
He  later  wrote  in  his  "Personal 
Testimony" : 

All  those  occurrences  which 
I  poured  in  upon  us  from  the  radio 
and  the  newspapers  of  our  ene- 
I  mies.  or  even  the  news  from 
j  London  which  our  clandestine 
I  receivers  gave  us — /  had  to  out- 
distance, reject,  deny  them.  Down 
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with  events  and  occurrences,  es- 
pecially the  vexing  ones!  I  had 
to  believe  that  history,  destiny, 
was  written  at  a  much  more  pro- 
found level.  .  .  .  Far  removed 
from  our  persons  and  our  daily 
misery,  history  was  being  made, 
shifting  slowly,  as  slowly  as  the 
ancient  life  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whose  perdurability  and  majestic 
immobility  had  so  often  moved 
me.  So  it  was  that  I  consciously 
set  forth  in  search  of  an  his- 
torical language — the  most  pro- 
found I  could  grasp  or  invent — 
in  order  to  present  unchanging 
(or  at  least  very  slowly  changing) 
conditions  which  stubbornly  as- 
sert themselves  over  and  over 
again.  My  book  was  organized 
on  several  different  temporal 
scales,  moving  from  the  un- 
changing to  the  fleeting  occur- 
rence. For  me,  even  today,  these 
are  the  lines  that  delimit  and 
give  form  to  every  historical 
landscape. 

Thus  The  Mediterranean  came  to 
be  published  in  1949.  It  was  revised 
and  augmented  in  1966,  and  trans- 
lated and  put  round  the  world  in 
paperback  in  1973.  It  became  the 
flagship  of  the  Annates  school,  which 
soon  took  the  Sorbonne  establish- 
ment by  storm.  Braudel  moved  into 
his  professorship  at  the  College  de 
France.  Younger  Annalists  joined 
the  cause — Emmanuel  Le  Roy  La- 
durie,  Jacques  Le  Goff,  Pierre  Chau- 
nu.  But  Lucien  Febvre  was  still  anx- 
ious to  consolidate  and  explain  the 
Annalists'  position  to  a  wider  public, 
and  in  1952  he  asked  Braudel  to 
write  a  general  history  of  preindus- 
trial  Europe  for  a  popular  series, 
Destins  du  Monde.  Braudel  em- 
barked upon  his  second  magnum 
opus,  Capitalism  and  Material  Life: 
1400-1800,  which,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, took  more  than  twenty-five 
years  to  reach  its  definitive  form, 
in  1979. 


So  OUR  STORY  comes  round. 
Although  remaining  an  illus- 
trated work,  the  book  devel- 
oped far  beyond  its  Europe- 
an frontier.  It  emerged  as  another 
three-part  study,  with  a  triple  time 
scale  or  frame  of  reference.  The 
Structures  of  Everyday  Life,  with 


the  full  Braudelian  weight  of  mean- 
ing on  the  initial  part  of  the  title, 
is  the  first  of  these,  concerned  with 
the  lowest,  least-changing,  daily  lev- 
el of  life,  and  for  that  reason  the 
least  technical  and  most  immediate- 
ly attractive.  (The  remaining  two 
volumes  have  yet  to  be  published 
in  translation.  They  are  Les  Jeux  de 
L'Echange,  "The  Wheels  of  Com- 
merce," dealing  with  life  at  the  lev- 
el of  the  market  economy;  and  Le 
Temps  du  Monde,  "The  Perspective 
of  the  World,"  dealing  with  the  pre- 
capitalist superstructure  and  inter- 
national trade.) 

Everyday  Life  is  truly  "global," 
flitting  between  East  and  West,  North 
and  South,  Paris  and  Peking.  Like 
all  ambitious  books,  it  has  been  at- 
tacked by  specialists  for  factual  er- 
rors and  occasionally  extravagant 
generahzations.  Nevertheless,  its 
broad  authority  remains  deeply  im- 
pressive. 

Braudel's  characteristic  method  is 
to  start  with  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  economic  statistics  and  compari- 
sons and  then  move  on  to  more  lei- 
surely speculations  about  the  variety 
of  human  response  to  conditions 
across  the  entire  face  of  the  earth. 
He  asks,  for  instance,  what  sort  of 
social  structure  is  implied  by  soci- 


eties based  on  wheat  (Europe),  rice 
(China),  or  maize  (South  America). 
The  maize-growing  societies,  for  ex- 
ample, "on  the  irrigated  terraces  of 
the  Andes  or  on  the  lakesides  of  the 
Mexican  plateaux,  resulted  in  the- 


ocratic totalitarian  systems  and  all 
the  leisure  of  the  peasants  [the  maize 
crop  required  them  to  work  only 
fifty  days  in  the  year]  was  used  for 
gigantic  public  works  of  the  Egyp- 
tian type."  Without  maize,  he  con- 
cludes, "the  giant  Mayan  or  Aztec 
pyramids,  the  cyclopean  walls  of 
Cuzco  or  the  wonders  of  Macchu 
Pichu  would  have  been  impossible." 
By  contrast,  wheat-based  societies 
of  the  European  type  produced  a 
complex,  decentralized  village  Hfe 
and  volatile  market  economy,  where 
bread  prices  and  political  upheaval 
were  intimately  Hnked.  The  rice 
fields  of  China  brought  "high  pop- 
ulations and  strict  social  discipline," 
where  stable  but  rigid  authority  ex- 
pressed itself  in  large-scale  irriga- 
tion works  like  the  Imperial  Canal 
of  the  Blue  River  at  Peking.  It  is 
striking  how  slowly  these  fundamen- 
tal patterns  have  altered. 

Braudel  ponders  at  length  the  con- 
nection between  population  density 
and  social  development.  A  density 
of  about  thirty  people  to  the  square 
kilometer  seems  to  be  necessary  be- 
fore a  "culture"  becomes  a  "civil- 
ization" with  a  vital  and  creative 
"demographic  tension."  In  1600, 
Italy  had  forty-four  people  to  the 
square  kilometer,  France  thirty-four, 


Germany  twenty-eight,  China  twen- 
ty, Poland  fourteen,  Norway  one  and 
a  half.  This  makes  an  interesting  in- 
dex of  relative  social  sophistication 
in  the  twilight  of  the  Renaissance. 
He  also  raises  the  question,  without 


BUDGET  OF  A  MASON  S  FAMILY 

(5  persons)  in  Berlin  around  1800 
as  a  percentage  of  revenue 


beverages         '1  5     other  products  of 
vegetable  origin 


BUDGET  OF  A 
MASON'S  FAMILY  IN 
BERLIN  ABOUT  1800 


Compare  it  with  the 
calculations  of  the  average 
expenditure  on  food  of  the 
Parisian  in  1788  and  1854 
(p.  133).  Bread  here  represents 
considerably  more  than  half  the 
family's  food  budget,  an 
enormous  proportion  in  view  of 
the  relative  price  of  cereals.  So 
this  is  a  precise  example  of 
what  a  monotonous  and 
difficult  diet  was  like. 
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answering  it,  of  whether  a  second 
threshold  of  civilization  is  passed 
when  these  density  figures  are  mul- 
tiplied by  factors  of  ten  or  more,  as 
in  the  cities  of  today. 

Yet  all  these  sweeps  of  classifica- 
tion and  statistic  (often  highhghted 
by  Annales-stylQ  flowcharts,  graphs, 
and  animated  maps)  are  wonder- 
fully balanced  by  Braudel's  appetite 
for  the  texture  of  daily  life,  the  mi- 
crodust  of  humanity,  the  sparkle 
and  the  strangeness.  He  celebrates 
them  with  gusto  and  wit,  and  with 
a  grand  respect  for  the  odd  and — 
to  us — abnormal.  (Philippe  Aries 
has  observed  that  it  is  precisely  in 
the  otherness  of  the  distant  past, 
the  quaUty  of  the  unexpected,  that 
we  best  appreciate  what  our  own 
"norms"  and  social  assumptions  are, 
and  what  an  "alternative"  style  of 
life  might  really  be.) 

The  fashions  for  beards,  wigs,  or 
even  perfumes  have  always  fluctuat- 
ed generation  by  generation  accord- 
ing to  some  mysterious  standard  of 
masculinity.  A  new  fashion  for  the 
long  beard  and  short  haircut  was 
supposedly  launched  by  Pope  Julius 
II  at  the  turn  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  by  the  time  of  Louis  XIV 
the  beard  was  out  again  and  the 
powdered  wig  back.  (The  short 
beard  and  long  hair  only  return 
with  the  Romantics.)  In  1559  scold- 
ing royal  letters  had  been  necessary 
"to  impose  a  bearded  bishop  or 
archbishop  on  recalcitrant  chapters" 
who  regarded  the  hairy  chin  as 
suspiciously  avant-garde. 

Noblemen  in  France  were  still 
banqueting  in  the  communal  kitchen 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
Austria  young  military  officers  were 
still  being  instructed  not  to  spit  in 
their  plates  at  the  archduke's  table 
in  1624.  Table  manners  in  Europe 
had  no  real  existence  before  1600, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  indi- 
vidual fork,  spoon,  and  plate.  Pre- 
viously meat  was  eaten  with  fingers 
and  knives  off  a  wooden  slab  or  a 
"trencher  of  stale  bread,"  which  was 
distributed  to  the  poor  after  the 
meal.  By  contrast,  the  Chinese,  with 
their  individual  chopsticks  (in  spe- 
cial cases)  and  glazed  bowls,  were 
models  of  fastidiousness. 

Orientals  squatted  at  informal  oc- 


casions; Westerners  sat.  The  chair 
in  China  was  an  expression  of  for- 
mal hierarchies:  "the  sovereign's 
throne,  the  mandarin's  seat,  benches 
and  chairs  in  schools."  The  Arthur- 
ian Round  Table,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  early  model  of  the  Western 
democratic  process.  In  the  West,  it 
was  only  in  the  "cultural  revolution" 
of  the  1960s  that  everyone  suddenly 
started  sitting,  Buddha-like,  on  the 
floor. 

Much  of  Braudel's  most  specula- 
tive questioning  reflects  directly  on 
our  own  time,  though  the  implica- 
tions are  sometimes  ominous  and  the 
answers  by  no  means  clear.  In  what 
kind  of  society  does  alcohol  cross 
the  line  between  luxury  and  neces- 
sity (he  notes  that  in  Poland  grain 
statistics  include  grain  alcohol)? 
Why  does  syphilis  seem  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  colonial  invasions?  Why 
did  the  great  imperial  power  of  Ven- 
ice spend  more  than  its  annual  re- 
ceipts on  military  stockpiling,  when 
there  was  no  war  but  its  influence 
was  declining?  Why  did  bankers 
treat  credit  as  if  it  were  a  form  of 
alchemy?  Why  do  energy-creatmg 
inventions  like  the  steam  engine  (or 
solar  power)  take  so  long  to  be  use- 
fully applied?  Why  does  patriotism 
begin — and  possibly  end — with  the 
walled  city?  The  reader  is  left  to 
brood  on  such  questions,  which  flash 
up  through  history  like  so  many 
"distant  mirrors,"  in  Barbara  Tuch- 
man's  phrase. 


HESE  ARE  just  a  Sampling  of 
the  riches  contained  in  Ev- 
eryday Life,  the  result  of 
Braudel's  gaze  down  into 
the  deep.  It  is  a  cornucopia  of  fac- 
tual observation  and  inquiry.  Yet 
the  book  does  have  certain  limits.  As 
these  point  to  the  possible  future  of 
the  Annales  school,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  European  historiography 
as  a  whole,  our  story  is  not  quite 
complete  without  them. 

The  American  historian  J.  H. 
Hexter  has  observed  that  there  is 
something  Rabelaisian  about  Brau- 
del.  Not  in  his  humor,  but  in  his 
sheer  appetite  for  material  substance, 
for  piling  fact  on  fact,  statistic  on 
statistic,  inventory  on  catalogue.  It 


is  jat  history,  greedy  history,  and  for 
that  reason  possibly  complacent  his- 
tory. There  can  be  no  question  about 
Braudel's  intellectual  and  moral  dar- 
ing, but  there  may  be  a  certain  lack 
of  ideological  courage.  (One  can 
trace  here  the  shadow,  I  suspect,  of 
a  much  broader  debate  between  the 
!  American  and  the  European  view- 
point in  the  contemporary  world.) 

Braudel's  history  simply  doesn't 
ask  certain  kinds  of  question,  or 
pose  certain  types  of  problem.  One 
theme  of  Everyday  Life  is  the  con- 
trast between  poverty  and  riches  at 
every  point  on  the  globe:  the  rich  are 
different  everywhere,  and  at  every 
time.  But  Braudel  is  curiously  am- 
bivalent about  these  inequalities:  are 
they  the  source  of  liberal  pressure 
for  progress?  Or  are  they  the  stuff 
of  Marxist  class  conflict?  Or  are  they 
merely  part  of  history's  gorgeous 
tapestry?  Braudel  doesn't  commit 
himself:  "It  was  the  inequalities,  the 
injustices,  the  contradictions  large  or 
small,  that  made  the  world  go  round 
and  endlessly  transformed  its  upper 
structures."  That  surely  tells  us  lit- 
tle, except  in  the  words  of  the  song, 
"que  sera,  sera." 

Maybe  this  kind  of  ideological 
commitment  is  not  required  of  a  his- 
torian; maybe  he  is  much  better 
without  it.  Yet  in  a  reflective  mono- 
graph entitled  Afterthoughts  (1976) 
Braudel  goes  some  way  toward  ac- 
knowledging the  issue  himself  by 
saying  that  he  had  never  sufficiently 
faced  up  to  the  problem  of  "hier- 
archies." He  continues:  "For  this  is 
indubitably  the  key  problem,  the 
problem  of  problems.  Must  the  hier- 
archy, the  dependence  of  one  man 
upon  another,  be  destroyed?  'Yes,' 
said  Jean-Paul  Sartre  in  1968.  But 
is  such  a  thing  really  possible?"  And 
there  he  leaves  it. 

Another  interesting  difficulty  lies 
in  Braudel's  conception  of  the  ma- 
terial everyday.  The  Annales  group 
— Bloch,  Febvre — were  originally 
I  dedicated  to  "total  history";  yet  in 
Braudel's  hands  this  has  shifted  to 
"global  socioeconomic  history," 
which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
Febvre  had  intended  to  write  a  com- 
panion volume,  in  the  Destins  du 
Monde  series,  on  "Western  Thought 
and  Belief,"  but  he  died  before  it 
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ARTS  AND  LETTERS 


Writes  Of  Passage 

by  Jeffrey  Burke 

The  letter  of  recommendation  as  a  social  force  and 
literary  genre. 


could  be  completed.  Perhaps  Brau- 
del  never  came  to  terms  with  the 
missing  dimension. 

In  searching  for  the  permanent 
qualities  of  everyday  life,  Braudel 
has  come  to  rest,  through  the  very 
brilliance  and  solidity  of  his  sources, 
not  only  on  a  material  bedrock  but 
also  a  materialistic  one.  At  the  most 
fundamental  level,  he  seems  to  im- 
ply, men  and  women  are  the  sum 
of  the  physical  forces  and  objects 
and  technologies  around  them:  the 
weather,  the  water,  the  birth  rate, 
the  harvest,  the  clothes,  the  furni- 
ture, the  cookery,  the  horsepower, 
the  cash  boxes,  the  street  sewers,  the 
city  insurance  rates. 

But  is  this  really  true?  What 
about  religious  hopes  and  guilts, 
family  affections,  political  ideals, 
popular  education,  or  merely  dreams 
of  travel  and  adventure?  Surely 
these  are  just  as  fundamental,  just 
as  ingrained  in  the  very  ffesh  of 
the  daily  round,  and  just  as  perma- 
nent and  slow  to  change.  If  we  have 
the  history  of  domestic  privacy, 
shouldn't  we  also  have  the  history 
of  reading,  or  prayer,  or  marriage? 
In  short,  if  we  have  Gutenberg  in 
the  index  (we  do),  shouldn't  we  also 
have  the  Reformation  (we  do  not)? 

In  fact,  it  is  precisely  in  these 
areas  that  the  French  historians 
who  come  after  Braudel,  both  inside 
and   outside   the   Annales  group, 
have  done  much  of  their  best  work. 
Emmanuel  Le  Roy  Ladurie,  for  ex- 
ample, has  recreated  the  entire  sen- 
sibility of  a  medieval  village  in  Mon- 
tailloii  (1978),  with  chapters  on 
body  language,  sex,  marriage  and 
love,  magic,  religion,  and  morality. 
Philippe  Aries  has  produced  two 
j  marvelously  fresh  investigations  of 
i  the  slowly  changing  European  atti- 
I  tudes  toward  childhood  (1962)  and 
i  death  (1974  and  1981 ).  This  is  the 
I  new  history  of  "mentalities." 

Of  course,  both  these  historians 
really  depend  on  Braudel's  concep- 
tion of  the  "deep  structures"  of  his- 
torical time.  He  has  been  the  beacon 
for  a  hundred  books,  and  his  very 
limitations  have  marked  the  depar- 
ture points  for  younger  historians. 
'  L'histoire  evenementielle  will  never 
!  be  the  same  again.  We  remember 
j  differently  now.  □ 


Do  we  need,  as  some  do,  letters 
of  recommendation  to  you  or 
from  you?  You  yourselves  are 
our  letter  of  recommendation, 
written  on  your  hearts  to  be 
known  and  read  by  all  men. 

— 2  Corinthians  3:1-2 

THUS  SPAKE  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, but  the  most  epis- 
tolary apostle  seemed  to 
think  otherwise  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  he  offered  the  fol- 
lowing testimonials: 

/  commend  to  you  our  sister 
Phoebe,  a  servant  of  the  church 
at  Cenchreae,  that  you  may  re- 
ceive her  in  the  Lord  as  befits 
the  saints,  and  help  her  in  what- 
ever she  may  require  from  you, 
for  she  has  been  a  helper  of 
many  and  of  myself  as  well. 
Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila  .  .  . 
who  risked  their  necks  for  my 
life.  .  .  .  Greet  my  beloved  Epae- 
netus,  who  was  the  first  convert 
in  Achaea  for  Christ. 

— Romans  16:1-5 


Paul  goes  on  to  recommend  some 
twenty-five  other  worthy  individuals 
in  this  passage,  yet  after  "Greet  An- 
dronicus  and  Junia,  my  kinsmen 
and  my  fellow  prisoners"  (verse  7), 
his  descriptive  powers  peter  out.  The 
next  ten  or  so  he  labels  by  their 
various  associations  with  Christ  or 
the  Lord  ("beloved  in  the  Lord," 
"approved  in  Christ,"  et  cetera), 
and  the  remainder  he  just  lists: 
"Greet  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas, 
Patrobas,  Hermes,  and  the  brethren 
who  are  with  them.  .  .  ." 

That  stylistic  deterioration  re- 
flects one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
facing  those  who  write  letters  of 
recommendation:  The  more  indi- 
viduals one  has  to  recommend,  the 
less  one  finds  to  say  about  each. 
After  all,  not  everyone  has  risked 
her  neck  for  you.  Phlegon's  cre- 
dentials may  shine  as  brightly  as 
Phoebe's,  but  Paul  is  a  busy  man 
and  there  are  lions  to  be  fed. 

Jeffrey  Burke,  a  former  editor  of  Harper's, 
is  a  writer  who  lives  in  New  York, 
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Millions  of  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion are  written  in  this  country  every 
year  as  a  seemingly  essential  part  of 
a  citizen's  advancement  through  the 
levels  of  education  and  from  job  to 
usually  white-collar  job.  To  judge 
only  by  quantity,  these  letters  make 
up  a  thriving  literary  genre,  or  more 
accurately,  a  subliterary  one,  for 
each  has  few  readers,  only  file  clerks 
collect  them,  and  publishers  ignore 
them. 

At  the  typical  high  school  in  the 
fall,  a  swarm  of  anxious  seniors 
descends  on  a  handful  of  hapless 
teachers,  each  student  clutching  as 
many  as  five  college  applications, 
each  college  requesting  as  many  as 
three  letters  of  recommendation.  On 
the  receiving  end  of  the  high  school 
swarm-and-handful  is  the  college 
admissions  officer.  Through  the  fall 
and  winter  months  his  office  be- 
comes increasingly  Augean  as  each 
aspirant's  package  arrives  with  ex- 
amination scores,  high  school  grades, 
preprinted  application  forms  that 
often  include  (shudder)  the  appli- 
cant's autobiography,  and  all  those 
letters  of  recommendation. 

Here's  a  microcosm  of  the  num- 
bers involved.  The  College  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  has  a 
student  body  of  2,800,  received 
4,200  applications  for  admission 
into  its  1981  freshman  class.  The 
college  asks  each  applicant  for  two 
letters  of  recommendation,  although 
it  waives  the  requirement  if  a  stu- 
dent comes  in  for  an  interview. 
Making  some  allowance  for  inter- 
views, there  remains  the  Herculean 
task  of  reading  as  many  as,  say, 
5,000  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  Theodore  O'Neill,  the  associate 
director  of  admissions,  says  every 
letter  i^;  read.  Eight  full-time  and 
three  part-time  screeners,  along  with 
some  faculty  volunteers,  lend  a  hand. 
In  the  two  months  allotted  to  com- 
plete the  process  in  1981,  the  admis- 
sions office  managed  to  find  1,900 
acceptable  applicants,  of  whom  only 
750  eventually  matric  ulated.  Though 
many  are  written  about,  few  are 
chosen. 

For  some  practical  purposes, 
namely  fulfilling  application  require- 
ments and  conveying  an  influential 
name  from  one  desk  to  another,  the 


letter  of  recommendation  endures. 
But  as  a  document  intended  to  sup- 
plement and  surpass  the  various 
objective  tests  of  a  person's  fitness 
by  taking  his  or  her  true  measure 
and  plumbing  the  unquantifiables, 
it  is  dead.  In  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lows, the  genre  is  revealed  in  all  its 
superfluousness  and  absurdity,  and 
in  one  notable  example  it  is  char- 
acterized by  ethics  so  blighted  as  to 
ruin  any  hope  of  its  regeneration. 

Last  summer  three  unwise  men 
wrote  letters  of  recommendation  for 
a  colleague  of  theirs  to  assist  him  in 
getting  a  job.  Each  letter  praised 
the  quality  of  the  man's  work,  noted 
his  dedication,  emphasized  his  in- 
tegrity. And  each  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  he  recently  had  been  con- 
victed of  rape.  He  got  the  job. 

CONSIDERING  the  traditional 
relationship  between  quan- 
tity and  quality,  it's  no  sur- 
prise that  even  the  best  in- 
tentions crumble  before  the  high 
school  onslaught  that  marks  the 
genre's  first  significant  appearance 
in  society.  If  St.  Paul  were  a  peda- 
gogue today,  75  percent  of  those 
anxious  seniors  seeking  letters  might 
be  consigned  to  brethrenhood.  But 
teachers  want  to  be  conscientious; 
and  for  many  of  them  it  wasn't  so 
long  ago  that  they  were  the  ones 
clutching  applications.  So,  regarding 
the  situation  as  one  of  the  academic 
life's  unavoidables — like  yesterday's 
term  papers  and  tomorrow's  mono- 
graphs— they  take  shovel  in  hand, 
and  pretend  that  most  of  their  stu- 
dents are  memorable,  some  out- 
standing. The  resulting  style  is  a 
form  of  verbal  bloat  noted  by  a 
British  observer,  John  Sparrow,  in 
his  recent  book.  Words  on  the  Air: 
Essays  on  Language,  Manners,  Mor- 
als, and  Law.  Mr.  Sparrow  cites 
two  letters  of  recommendation  from 
American  academics,  one  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  who  said 
"that  a  candidate  was  'capable  of 
forming  insightful  associations  be- 
tween the  elements  of  his  knowl- 
edge' ";  and  one  by  a  professor  of 
economics,  who  said  the  same  can- 
didate "was  'sophisticated  in  inter- 
personal relationships.'  "  From  this 


we  can  extrapolate  a  law:  The  less 
one  seems  able  to  say,  the  more 
ways  one  finds  of  saying  it. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  of  the  College  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  puts  letters 
of  recommendation  in  third  or 
fourth  place  among  factors  weighing 
on  acceptance.  Out  of  necessity, 
then,  admissions  officers  have  come 
to  accept  that  The  more  letters  one 
has  to  read,  the  less  each  comes  to 
mean.  These  two  doctrines  always 
operate  in  tandem,  and  Lawrence 
Handel  illustrates  the  interplay  in 
his  somewhat  radical  guide  for  high 
school  students,  College  Confiden- 
tial: 

For  instance,  if  a  teacher  wrote 
that  "Sally  is  a  good  student" 
and  that  "Sidney  is  a  marvelous, 
terrific,  fantastic,  stupendous  stu- 
dent," admissions  officers  would 
translate  as  follows:  "Sally  is 
lousy";  "Sidney  is  good." 

As  revealed  in  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, an  academic  rate  of  ex- 
change governs  the  linguistic  cur- 
rency by  which  individuals  are 
traded  from  one  level  of  education 
to  the  next.  In  high  school  Sidney 
seems  worth  the  shelling  out  of  four 
shiny  bits  of  flattery;  by  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  exchange,  that's  equiva- 
lent to  one  plain  admissions  adjec- 
tive. Since  neither  level  recognizes 
the  other's  interests,  the  processes 
of  praise  inflation  and  devaluation 
have  become  mutually  perpetuating. 
As  for  the  colleges  that  don't  re- 
quire letters  of  recommendation, 
they  have  developed  their  own 
guidelines: 

When  an  admissions  officer  re- 
ceives a  sheaf  of  recommenda- 
tions that  he  has  not  asked  for, 
he  begins  to  wonder  if  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  appli- 
cation. .  .  .  As  one  admissions 
officer  puts  it,  "The  thicker  the 
file,   the   thicker   the  student." 

— Frank  H.  Bowles, 
How  to  Get  Into  College 

So  we  find  that  letters  of  recom- 
mendation are  governed  by  two 
laws,  each  of  which  is  fundamentally 
self-contradictory.  One  states  that 
more  means  less,  the  other  that  less 
means  more.  This  defies  the  rules 
of  logic  and  by  itself  proves  the 
genre  meaningless. 
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Fig.  1.  Varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  from  the  Director's  and  Officer's 
Complete  Letter  Book.  Copyright  ©  1965  by  Prentice-Hall. 


•  Offering  a  Recommendation.  You  will  not  ordinarily  agree  to  recom- 
mend someone  whose  ability  or  personal  qualities  you  cannot  honestly 
praise.  But  if  you  give  more  praise  than  is  merited,  you  are  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  business  community  and  to  your  reader,  who  depends  on 
your  integrity  as  a  responsible  businessman.  The  letters  given  here  will 
suit  most  recommendation  situations;  you  can  easily  remove  sentences  you 
don't  need. 

General  rules. 

Inject  an  enthusiastic  tone  into  your  letter. 

Make  the  letter  a  personal  one. 

Give  as  many  facts  as  you  think  necessary. 

Alternate  phrases. 

(a)  Please  accept  my  recommendation  of  John  Roberts  without  any 
hesitation  whatsoever. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  you  the  information  you  asked  for 
concerning  the  record  of  Marsha  Smith. 

Robert  Brown  has  been  an  associate  of  mine  for  five  years,  and  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  recommend  him  for  the  position  in 
your  organization. 

(b)  I  have  known  John  for  six  years,  and  can  unequivocally  attest  to 
his  enthusiasm,  integrity  and  ability.  I  am  certain  that  when  you 
meet  him  you  will  be  impressed  by  his  great  personal  charm. 

Marsha  was  employed  as  secretary  from  1960  until  1965.  We  were 
always  completely  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  she  fulfilled 
her  responsibilities  and  performed  her  duties.  She  approached  her 
work  with  a  conscientiousness  and  enthusiasm  admired  by  all  who 
worked  with  her. 

Robert  has  been  active  in  community  affairs  for  many  years, 
having  served  as  district  attorney.  He  is  now  devoting  much  of  his 
time  and  effort  in  the  fight  against  juvenile  delinquency.  All  who 
know  him  have  the  highest  regard  for  him. 

(c)  I  heartily  recommend  him  to  you  and  know  he  will  be  a  valued 
addition  to  your  staff. 

He  had  the  respect  and  admiration  of  everyone  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  recommend  him  to  you. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  your  organization. 


The  entire  practice,  then,  is  un- 
just for  those  rated  and  bewil- 
dering for  those  who  give  and 
malce  use  of  the  ratings.  It  also 
robs  recommendations  of  what- 
ever benefits  they  are  intended 
to  bring.  No  one  can  know  what 
is  meant  by  a  particular  rating. 
Such  a  practice  is  fraught  with 
difficulties;  the  costs  to  deceivers 
and  deceived  alike  are  great. 

— Sissela  Bok,  Lying:  Moral 
Choice  in  Public  and  Private  Life 


^  RADUATE  and  professional 
schools  require  a  more  so- 
ijL     "TTphisticated  approach  to  the 

^  composition  and  assess- 
nent  of  letters  of  recommendation, 
rhe  numbers  involved  are  much 
mailer,  so  the  swarm  mentality  has 
leen  left  behind.  Specialization  takes 
>ver,  Cyclopean  department  heads 
eplace  the  Argus-eyed  admissions 
)fficer,  and  a  kind  of  academic  old- 
)oy  network  insulates  each  field, 
rem  anthropology  to  zoology.  How 
nuch  a  college  senior  knows  will 
ake  him  some  of  the  distance,  but 
t's  who  he  knows  that  carries  the 
Hay. 

An  old  saw,  perhaps,  but  Charles 
Walters  makes  book  on  it  in  a  pa- 
perback entitled  How  to  Apply  to 
Graduate  School   Without  Really 
I  lying.  The  pseudonymous  author 
lescribes  himself  as  "a  working 
!  icademician  (a  psychologist  as  it 
lappens)  and  I've  been  on  the  fac- 
'  ilty  of  a  university  for  over  a  doz- 
i  ;n  years."  Among  ten  pubUsher's 
I  )lurbs  on  the  book's  back  cover  is: 
j  'the  only  book  that  tells  you  .  .  . 
I  low  to  get  strong  letters  of  recom- 
mendation." The  chapter  on  filling 
)ut  applications  is  subtitled:  "The 
:arefully  constructed  truth  is  a  two- 
I  idged  sword  only  if  someone  checks 
t  out."  The  chapter  on  letters  of 
"ecommendation,  one  of  five  and 
i  ;hirty-three  pages  long,  is  entitled 
i  Taming  the  Wild  Reference."  It 
j  Dpens : 

Generally  speaking,  letters  of 
reference  have  no  known  validity 
as  predictors  of  graduate  school 
performance,  success  in  the  field, 
or  anything  else.  They  are  not 
worthless  in  principle,  /  suppose. 
(Emphasis  in  original.) 


What  worth  a  letter  has  in  prac- 
tice, according  to  Mr.  Walters,  de- 
pends a  lot  on  the  value  assigned 
to  each  letter's  writer  by  each  let- 
ter's reader.  Accordingly,  the  book 
advises  the  student  on  how  to 
"stalk"  the  four  species  of  "game" 
most  likely  to  influence  a  particular 
department  head,  listing  them  in  de- 
scending order  of  value:  "personal 
acquaintances  [of  the  recipient]," 
"big  names,"  "comer  names,"  and 
"local  big  frogs."  Bagging  such  game 
may  earn  the  student  splashing 
rights  in  the  graduate  pond. 

Having  observed  a  few  graduate 


departments  in  my  day,  there  is  no 
point  on  which  I  can  dispute  the 
validity  of  Mr.  Walters's  analysis 
and  methods.  But  good  as  it  is,  the 
strategy  of  big-name  hunting  can  go 
awry.  A  friend  of  mine  who  passed 
through  the  anthropology  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  said  Margaret  Mead  would 
write  letters  of  recommendation  for 
anyone.  By  circulating  so  much 
prestigious  currency,  it's  conceivable 
that  the  renowned  anthropologist 
reduced  the  value  of  her  testimo- 
nials among  many  recipients  to  just- 
another-Margaret-Mead-letter. 
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More  importantly,  while  concen- 
trating on  the  John  Hancock  be- 
low "Respectfully  yours,"  Mr.  Wal- 
ters devalues  the  letter  above  it,  by 
showing  it  to  be  the  product  of  flat- 
tery and  finagling.  The  student  gun- 
ning for  a  big  name  should  avoid 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  "a  let- 
ter describes  reahty  rather  than  that 
view  of  reality  the  writer  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  see."  A  student 
who  chooses  to  follow  the  Walters 
method  of  influencing  "that  view  of 
reality"  will  feign  earnestness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  familiarity  with  the 
letter  writer's  scholarly  work,  so 
that  the  writer  "with  some  manage- 
ment will  write  as  if  he  actually 
knows  you."  A  strong  point  in  the 
student's  favor,  says  Mr.  Walters, 
is  that  "any  letter  writer  (including 
big  names)  does  not  have  partic- 
ularly high  standards  for  saying 
some  fairly  positive  things  about 
you."  It's  difficult  to  see  who  in  this 
whole  process  has  particularly  high 
standards. 

Steven  S.  Rosenfeld  eliminated  the 
middleman  and  took  those  Machia- 
vellian strategies  to  what  might  be 
their  logical  conclusion.  A  straight- 
,A  pre-med  student,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Harvard  College  when  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  forged 
letters  of  recommendation  for  med- 
ical school,  a  scholarship,  and  mem- 
bership in  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

In  a  story  that  ran  on  December 
17,  1974,  The  New  York  Times 
quoted  from  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  writ- 
ten explanation  of  his  behavior: 

He  attributed  his  actions  to  "al- 
most constant  pressure  on  a  con- 
troversial project,  spending  ex- 
cessive time  in  the  laboratory, 
and  a  demanding  course  load" 
that,  he  said,  "caused  me  to  com- 
pletely lose  my  perspective  and 
to  see  events  in  desperate  terms." 

Desperate  terms  require  desperate 
measures.  Imagine  a  young  man 
slumped  bleary-eyed  one  late  night 
before  his  typewriter,  his  fingers 
poised  over  the  keys  to  a  guaran- 
teed medical  future.  Chances  are 
that  if  the  forgeries  hadn't  been  dis- 
covered, Mr.  Rosenfeld  would  have 
entered  medical  school  and  distin- 
guished himself.  His  lab  work  re- 
portedly was  brilUant,  though  sub- 


sequently invalidated  in  light  of  the 
letters. 

Graduate  work  done  by  students 
who  subscribe  to  the  Walters  meth- 
od is  certainly  far  less  vulnerable 
than  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  proved  to  be, 
but  only  a  narrow  gap  separates  the 
two  kinds  of  letters  and  their  rela- 
tive validity.  Mr.  Walters  advocates 
bending  the  truth  a  bit;  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld bent  the  truth  till  it  broke  him. 


THE  ROSENFELD  forgeries 
might  have  remained  undis- 
covered had  it  not  been  for 
the  stir  in  late  1974  caused 
by  the  Buckley  Amendment,  named 
after  its  sponsor.  Sen.  James  L. 
Buckley  (Rep.-N.Y.).  Formally 
known  as  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  the  amend- 
ment was  part  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Act  signed  by 
President  Ford  on  August  20,  1974. 

The  amendment's  initial  intention 
was  to  open  all  school  records  to 
the  parents  of  students  and  to  stu- 
dents over  eighteen,  thereby  pre- 
venting incorrect  data  and  impres- 
sions from  being  perpetuated.  There 
followed  an  immediate  outcry  from 
academic  institutions,  to  the  effect 
that  numerous  existing  documents, 
including  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, would  lose  the  shield  of  con- 
fidentiality behind  which  they  had 
been  written.  While  academia  mar- 
shaled its  protest,  some  universities 
began  removing  confidential  mate- 
rial from  their  files,  and  it  was  in 
such  a  protective  housecleaning  at 
Harvard  that  Mr.  Rosenfeld  came 
to  grief. 

The  amendment  was  swiftly 
amended  to  soothe  the  aggrieved 
parties;  existing  letters  of  recom- 
mendation retained  their  confiden- 
tiality. But  a  nettlesome  provision 
came  into  being:  although  students 
still  had  the  right  to  see  letters  of 
recommendation  written  after  the 
bill  took  effect,  they  could  waive 

i  that  right  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

j  Granted,  the  prevailing  wisdom  since 
1974  has  been  that  if  you  want  to 
get  a  decent  letter,  you  should  sign 
the  wai\  er.  Othen^'ise  the  teacher  or 
professor  might  feel  compelled  to 
write  something  as  safely  inoffensive 


to  the  student  as  it  is  unimpressiv 
to  the  admissions  officer. 

Nonetheless,  the  waiver  phenon 
enon  increased  the  NTilnerabilit 
academics  were  beginning  to  fet 
whenever  they  wrote  other  lettei 
of  recommendation,  namely  for  co' 
leagues.  An  academic  rarely  mak« 

;  a  move — to  publish,  to  get  a  gran 
to  change  jobs,  to  advance  withi 
a  faculty — without  one  or  more  co' 
leagues  being  called  in  to  expres 
opinions  on  his  merits.  All  thj 
opining  makes  for  a  lot  of  recom 
mendations,  and  in  the  good  ol 
days  one  wrote  at  will,  confidentl 
because  confidentially.  Those  day 
were  gone  by  the  1970s.  Watergat< 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Ac 
(1974),  and  the  Buckley  Amenc 
ment  gave  privacy  a  bad  name;  con 
fidentiality  came  to  mean  only  tha 
one  had  something  to  hide;  and  th 
countr\'  waxed  litigious. 

Suddenly  the  danger  of  bein 
sued  for  writing  something  negativ 
in  a  letter  of  recommendation  fo 
another  teacher  or  professional  wa 
not  so  remote.  In  fact,  a  successfu 
libel  action  was  brought  by  a  Wis 
consin  schoolteacher  against  a  dis 
trict  superintendent  of  schools  wh< 
had  written  on  a  standard  referenc 
form  that  he  "would  not  hire  or  re 
hire"  her  and  that  he  thought  sh 
would  not  be  a  successful  teache 
because  she  had  "trouble  holdinj 
position."  The  decision  in  Burish  v 

I  Rice,  which  awarded  the  school 
teacher  substantial  money  damages 

,  was  filed  in  Manitowoc  County  Cir 
cuit  Court  on  September  16,  1974 
that  fateful  year. 

The  case  is  described  and  ana 
lyzed  in  "Negative  Statements  ii 
Letters  of  Recommendation:  Fron 
Defamation  to  Defense,"  by  Delber 
K.  Clear,  published  in  the  Decembe 
1978  Bulletin  of  the  National  Asso 
elation  of  Secondary  School  Prin 
cipals.  A  frequently  cited  case  in  thi; 
sort  of  litigation  is  Nelson  v.  Whit 
ten,  1921,  in  which  the  "master  o 
a  vessel,"  answering  a  request  by  < 

I  former  employee  for  a  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation, wrote  to  the  employ- 
ee, in  part: 

As  to  your  qualifications  as 
a  captain  I  can  say  you  were 
an  excellent  housekeeper — Your 
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knowledge  of  navigation  is  ex- 
ceedingly meager. 

I  am  so  much  in  doubt  as  to 
your  loyalty  and  integrity  that  I 
could  not  conscientiously  give  a 
recommendation  to  anyone  de- 
siring to  employ  you. 

Tie  master  made  the  letters  con- 
ats  known  to  a  third  party;  the 
inner  employee  sued  and  won. 
Tie  court  ruled:  "Because  of  a  re- 
uest  for  such  statement,  plaintifi 
id  not  invite  defendant  to  make 
ublic  anything  false  and  defama- 
Dry." 


LEGAL  concerns  and  the  drift 
away  from  confidentiality 
have  had  some  effect  on 
letters  of  recommendation 
1  the  business  profession,  but  a 
lore  curious  development  is  the 
larked  effect  the  business  sensibil- 
y  has  had  on  the  genre. 

Last  November  the  Wall  Street 
ournal  printed  an  item  in  its  "La- 
■or  Letter"  column  that  alluded  to 
tigiousness  and  read  in  part: 

Increasingly,  bosses  are  skittish 
about  giving  candid,  written  ref- 
erences for  fear  e.x-employes 
may  sue.  This  hurts  letters'  value 


and  prompts  many  employers  to 
stop  requiring  them. 

Then  there  is  the  truly  demoraliz- 
ing behavior  of  Abigail  VanBuren, 
whose  syndicated  advice  column, 
"Dear  Abby,"  regularly  endeavors 
to  make  this  world  a  nicer  place  for 
people  whose  worst  problem  may 
be  their  inability  to  find  a  better 
source  of  wisdom.  A  secretary'  wrote 
that  she  was  leaving  her  job  and 
had  asked  her  boss  for  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  We  pick  up  with 
the  boss's  reply: 

He  said.  "Go  ahead  and  write  a 
letter  of  recommendation  and  I 
will  sign  it." 

Abby,  I  would  feel  foolish 
writing  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion for  myself,  but  since  he 
asked  me  to  do  it,  I  suppose  I 
must.  My  problem:  Should  I 
write  myself  a  glowing  recom- 
mendation? (My  boss  has  told 
me  many  times  that  I  am  an 
excellent  secretary  and  he  is 
pleased  with  my  work.)  Or 
should  I  be  modest  and  re- 
strained? 

Abby"s  reply?  "Go  ahead  and  write 
yourself  a  glowing  recommenda- 
tion." 

Parker  Publishing  Company,  a  di- 


vision of  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  has  a 
series  of  books  that  include  Com- 
plete Book  of  Model  Business  Let- 
ters, The  Prentice-Hall  Complete 
Secretarial  Letter  Book,  and  Direc- 
tor's and  Officer's  Complete  Letter 
Book.  Each  manual  provides  form 
letters  of  recommendation  offering 
what  one  book  calls  "van.'ing  de- 
grees of  enthusiasm  and  endorse- 
ment" (see  fig.  1),  and  claims,  in 
the  words  of  another,  that  "the  let- 
ters given  here  will  suit  most  recom- 
mendation situations;  you  can  easily 
remove  sentences  you  don't  need." 

With  its  affection  for  language 
hke  "recommendation  situation"  and 
its  penchant  for  reducing  as  much 
work  as  possible  to  a  form,  the  busi- 
ness world  couldn't  comfortably 
abide  the  precise,  subjective,  per- 
sonalized style  of  a  genuine  letter 
of  recommendation.  Many  of  the 
how-to  books  for  job-seekers  advise 
a  Charles  Walters  approach  but  one 
geared  to  coaching  the  recommender 
for  the  likehest  medium,  the  tele- 
phone. The  phrase  "References  fur- 
nished on  request"  that  concludes 
resumes  most  often  promises  not  a 
sheaf  of  letters  but  a  list  of  names 
and  phone  numbers. 

In  fact,  the  business  letter  of  rec- 


ifieds  continued  from  page  79 


RESORTS 


'  gh  Hampton  Inn  &  Countr>-  Club.  We're 
••  countn-  inn  3600  feet  closer  to  heaven 
! ;  an  the  sea.  Spectacular  mtn.  scenery. 
..I  ivate  18-hoIe  golf  course.  8  tennis  courts. 
,  Ipecial    golf  tennis    package  available.) 

:eet  &  Trap.  Stocked  lake  (bass  &  trout). 

iimming.  Boating.  Archer.'.  Stables, 
i-  iking  &  Jogging  Trails.  Children's  activ- 
:  es.  Write  or  phone:  (704)  743-2411.  High 
.  ampton  Inn,  140  Hampton  Rd.,  Cashiers, 
-  .C.  28717. 


Solution  to  the  April  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Crazy  Quilt" 


PHILOSOPHY 


atter.  Life.  Evolution,  by  John  C.  Elliot, 
A.,  M.S.  A  base-rock  philosophy  con- 
>  ming  your  invisible,  bioelectromagnetic, 
.  asmic  second  body.  Sometimes  called 
.  irit.  S4.50  soft,  S6.95  hardcover,  plus  60e 
■  istage,  by  mail,  Gibson-Hiller  Co.,  FOB 
M  22,  Dayton,  Ohio  45406. 
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NEW  HOMES 


ive  money  on  your  new  home!  Builder 
•lis  "How  to  Buy  the  Right  House"  . . . 
id  finance  it ...  in  today's  tight  mortgage 
iarket.  Send  S3.  George  Yarrington,  14-H 
en-Louis  Drive,  Belleville,  111.  62223. 


Across:  I.  counterpanes,  homonym;  9.  liquidate,  anagram;  10.  du(pin)g;  12.  Altair, 
anagram;  14.  past-IC-CIO;  16.  bilgewa(t)er,  anagram;  17.  F-rump;  18.  L-in-D-y; 

19.  g(ask)et:  21.  flat-top;  22.  att.-end:  25.  ar(t)is(t)es;  28.  cre(w)-0-le:  29.  ency- 
clopedia, anagram;  30.  pop  art.  trap-op.,  reversed;  31.  remedy,  hidden;  32.  stem-a; 
33.  nosier,  anagram  of  ■•Ron(n)ie"s."  Down:  1.  clap-board;  2  oils-licks;  3.  untangle, 
anagram;  4.  Dec-Td-E;  5.  ad-rift;  6.  epaulette,  anagram:  7.  ignore,  anagram;  8. 
G-(as)man;  11.  le(P  .  . .  i)d-op(T)era;  13.  tailgaters.  anagram;  15.  crafts,  crafl/s; 

20.  signa',  two  meanings*;  23.  tarpon,  anagram;  24.  to-roiD  (reversal);  26.  T-apes; 
27.  ey(r)e;  28.  C(a)l(g)a{r)y. 

*  The  setters  apologize  for  their  clueing  the  wTong  word— "signal"  instead  of  "signet." 
Any  confusion  in  the  lower  left  comer  of  diagrams  entered  in  the  contest  will  be 
ignored. 
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ommendation's  predictable  lack  of 
substance  or  distinctiveness  made  it 
a  perfect  candidate  for  inclusion  in 
Mad  Libs  (edition  No.  10).  Noth- 
ing speaks  more  eloquently  for  the 
genre's  condition  than  the  idea  of  a 
roomful  of  partygoers  filling  in  the 
blanks  with  names,  nouns,  and  ad- 
jectives, elevating  a  commonplace  to 
transcendent  hilarity. 

While  the  genre  has  shpped  into 
obsolescence  and  absurdity  among 
business  users,  other  professionals 
have  kept  a  weather  eye  on  the  legal 
climate.  The  fear  of  being  sued  does 
not  lend  itself  to  candor  in  a  char- 
acter reference — an  understatement 
given  dramatic  illustration  by  the 
three  unwise  men.  In  a  genre  mean- 
ingless in  quantity,  frivolous  or  dis- 
ingenuous by  various  turns,  their 
case  of  intentional  omission  reveals 
the  letter  of  recommendation  as  a 
nasty  vehicle  no  one's  faith  should 
ride  on. 


LAST  JUNE,  Dr.  Arif  Hussain, 
an  anesthesiologist  who 
trained  and  worked  at  Bos- 
ton's Brigham  and  Wom- 
en's Hospital,  was  convicted,  along 
with  two  other  physicians,  of  raping 
a  twenty-eight-year-old  nurse  the 
year  before.  These  three  men  may 
be  called  many  things,  but  they  are 
not  the  unwise  men  in  question. 
Nor  is  Dr.  Martin  Downey,  Jr.,  chief 
of  anesthesiology  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Buffalo,  New  York,  who 
hired  Dr.  Hussain  two  months  after 
his  conviction. 

Dr.  Downey  welcomed  Dr.  Hus- 
sain largely  on  the  basis  of  letters 
of  recommendation  written  by  three 
doctors  at  Brigham  and  Women's. 
According  to  The  New  York  Times, 
one  letter  was  dated  July  1;  Dr. 
Hussain  was  sentenced  on  June  30. 
According  to  Newsweek,  the  letters 
for  Dr.  Hussain  were  written  "just 
after  his  conviction."  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  at  leasi.  Dr.  Hussain  was 
guilty  of  rape  before  his  colleagues 
essayed  their  testimonials.  And  what 
testimonials. 

Patricia  Krumholtz,  public  rela- 
tions coordinator  of  Children's  Hos- 
pital, said  she  couldn't  give  me 
copies  of  the  letters,  but  over  the 


phone  she  read  me  quotes  that  she 
said  made  up  "the  bulk  of"  the  let- 
ters. 

Here  is  Dr.  Arif  Hussain,  con- 
victed rapist,  as  portrayed  by  his 
colleagues: 

/  worked  with  him  for  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  Anes- 
thesiology at  the  Brigham  and 
Women's  Hospital  in  Boston.  He 
was  outstanding  in  both  medical 
knowledge  and  technical  abilities 
in  a  group  of  outstanding  anes- 
thesia residents.  He  gets  along 
well  with  professional  peers,  he 
manages  the  most  complicated 
anesthesia  cases  with  skill  and 
calm  authority. 

—Dr.  Aaron  Gissen,  professor 
in  the  department  of  anesthesia 
at  Brigham  and  Women's  Hos- 
pital. 

He  is  a  relentless  worker  who 
constantly  delivers  quality  med- 
ical care  to  his  patients.  His  ap- 
proach to  the  surgical  patient 
shows  his  compassion  for  their 
upcoming  experience.  He  gained 
due  respect  from  the  surgical 
staff  with  whom  he  had  good 
communication.  .  .  .  I  have  no 
hesitation  on  recommending  him 
for  any  position  in  anesthesiol- 
ogy. He  would  be  an  asset  to  any 
hospital. 

— Dr.  John  Wark,  at  the  time 
an  instructor  in  anesthesia  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  an 
associate  in  anesthesiology  at 
Brigham  and  Women's. 

/  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
during  the  period  of  time  that 
I  knew  Dr.  Hussain  he  was 
clearly  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  skilled  residents  in 
anesthesia  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
In  addition,  he  was  an  extremely 
cooperative  and  imusually  dili- 
gent physician.  He  was  well  liked 
by  his  fellow  anesthesiologists, 
surgical  colleagues  and  nursing 
staff  in  the  operating  room  area. 
More  importantly,  he  was  a  very 
concerned  physician  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  know  his 
patients  and  treat  them  with  kind 
and  considerate  clinical  compe- 
tence. Dr.  Hussain  spent  many 
a  long  evening  at  the  hospital 
caring  for  critically  ill  patients. 
In  many  cases  he  stayed  long 
beyond  his  required  time  be- 


cause of  his  concern  for  a  par- 
ticular patient.  In  summary,  I 
believe  Dr.  Hussain  is  an  ex- 
tremely diligent  and  competent 
anesthesiologist  and  would  rec- 
ommend him  without  hesitation. 
— Dr.  Benjamin  Covino,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  anes- 
thesia at  Brigham  and  Women's, 
professor  of  anesthesia  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School. 

The  postcript  is  from  Newsweek,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1981,  on  Dr.  Hussain's  be- 
ing "charged  with  sexually  assault- 
ing two  women  patients  in  Waltham 
Mass."  (the  charge  and  subsequent 
arrest  that  revealed  all  to  Children's 
Hospital  in  Buffalo) : 

The  new  charges  against  Hussain 
have  been  brought  by  two  for- 
mer patients  at  Waltham  Hos- 
pitdl,  where  Hussain  spent  his 
first  year  of  residency.  One  wom- 
an claims  the  doctor  raped  her 
while  she  was  confined  to  the 
hospital;  the  other,  who  was 
being  treated  for  spinal  menin- 
gitis, says  Hussain  attacked  her 
in  an  attempted  rape. 

The  letters  quoted  above  represent 
the  apotheosis  of  the  genre,  in 
their  clarity — making  allowances  for 
grammar — and  obvious  intention  to 
describe  and  praise  in  specific  terms. 
What's  more,  they  worked;  the  man 
got  the  job.  With  no  mention  of  the 
rape  conviction,  however,  they  also 
represent  the  very  lowest  level  to 
which  the  genre  has  sunk.  They  are 
evasive,  incomplete,  misrepresen- 
tative,  and  meaningless. 

In  one  of  its  Hussain  stories,  the 
Times  quotes  an  unidentified  sur- 
geon at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital as  saying,  "Letters  of  recom- 
mendation today  are  worthless."  He 
goes  on  to  say,  "I  have  been  given 
advice  by  our  hospital  lawyer:  if 
you  want  to  make  a  derogatory  re- 
mark to  do  it  by  phone,  and  to  do 
it  from  a  pay  phone."  Doctors'  fears 
echo  those  of  the  academics.  All  the 
professors  with  whom  I  have  talked 
say  that  the  letter  that  once  would 
have  contained  negative  remarks  is 
today  written  as  a  come-on,  so  delib- 
erately noncommittal  as  to  invite  the 
reader  to  pick  up  the  phone  if  he 
wants  a  real  earful.  No  record,  no 


reckoning.  Delbert  K.  Clear  refers  to 
iiis  strategy  in  his  article  on  defa- 
mation and  Burish  v.  Rice  and  con- 
:ludes  that  "anyone  who  has  read 
■ecently  compiled  files  appreciates 
;he  massive  amounts  of  non-infor- 
■nation  in  them."  But  he  adds  that 
jrofessionals  need  not  resign  them- 
selves to  silence  or  pap  when  asked 
:o  describe  a  Hussain.  In  four  close- 
ly written  pages,  Mr.  Clear  offers 
'strategies  for  preserving  the  stan- 
dard defenses  against  adverse  judg- 
ments" in  libel  and  slander  actions. 
He  also  neatly  organizes  the  process 
in  a  diagram. 

Mr.  Clear's  optimism  notwith- 
itanding,  I  suspect  that  few  profes- 
sionals would  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  fulfill  the  legal  require- 
ments of  self-protection  that  he  sug- 
gests. Not  when  the  professional 
Imows  he  can  skate  through  the  letter 
and  then  just  pop  down  to  the  local 
drugstore  to  do  a  proper  and  safe 
job  on  the  phone.  Clearly,  the  legal 
avenue  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions, but  it  won't  lead  to  a  revival 
of  the  letter  of  recommendation. 

Following  the  scandal  of  the  Hus- 
sain letters,  Daniel  C.  Tosteson, 
dean  of  Harvard  Medical  School, 
appointed  a  fourteen-member  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problem.  (An 
ironic  note:  in  1978,  when  her  book 
on  lying  was  published,  Sissela  Bok 
was  teaching  "ethics  and  decision- 
making in  Medicine"  at  Harvard 
Medical  School  according  to  the 
author's  note  on  the  dust  jacket.  She 
was  not  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee.)  In  its  'Report  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  Letters  of  Refer- 
ence," dated  January  11,  1982,  the 
panel  notes  that  "in  recent  years 
letters  of  reference  have  tended  to 
be  less  precise  and  to  contain  less 
information  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  negative.  This  stems  from 
a  number  of  causes  including  a  fear 
of  reprisals  by  individuals  who  feel 
they  have  been  aggrieved."  Else- 
where the  committee  says  "in  com- 
plex circumstances  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  invite  a  telephone  call 
from  the  person  requesting  the  ref- 
erence or  to  supplement  a  letter 
with  a  telephone  call."  And  finally, 
"there  is  a  growing  trend  for  liabil- 


ity suits  to  be  brought  by  the  recip- 
ients of  letters  of  reference  for  a 'fail- 
ure to  warn,'  and  the  responsibility 
of  writers  of  letters  of  reference  to 
their  recipients  is  increasingly  re- 
flected in  the  law."  The  "failure  to 
warn"  notion  refers  to  the  possibil- 
ity that  Children's  Hospital  could 
be  in  a  position  to  sue  the  three  un- 
wise men. 


As  I  skimmed  the  obituary 
page  of  the  January  7, 
1982,  New  York  Times,  my 
attention  was  caught  first 
by  an  unusual  name,  then  by  the 
breadth  of  grief  it  had  evoked.  That 
day,  the  passing  of  Sylvia  Mook  re- 
ceived eleven  separate  notices,  near- 
ly eleven  column-inches  of  type, 
from  her  family  and  friends,  and 
from  associates  in  the  various  po- 
litical, social,  and  religious  groups 
with  which  she  apparently  was  af- 
filiated. One  notice  referred  to  "the 
fullness  of  her  .  .  .  life  and  her  splen- 
did contribution  towards  making  the 
world  a  better  place."  Others  called 
her  an  '"outstanding  supporter,"  an 
"advocate  of  religious  freedom,"  a 
"dear  friend,"  and  "a  true  lady  who 
was  loved  by  all."  Then  there  were 
the  isolated  adjectives:  beloved  (six 
times),  cherished,  devoted,  loving, 
adored,  dedicated,  outstanding,  es- 
teemed. 

By  all  those  accounts,  Sylvia 
Mook  had  been  a  remarkable  indi- 
vidual. The  style  and  extent  of  the 
notices  reminded  me  of  that  funda- 
mental doctrine.  The  less  one  seems 
able  to  say,  the  more  ways  one  finds 
of  saying  it.  Struck  by  the  one  point 
of  analogy,  I  soon  came  to  see 
others. 

Like  the  besieged  high  school 
teacher,  the  typical  mourner  begins 
by  murmuring,  "I  don't  know  what 
to  say,"  but  eventually  puts  togeth- 
er a  few  hundred  words  of  undiluted 
encomium  for  the  deceased  to  con- 
sole the  bereaved.  Even  the  most 
despicable  miscreant  is  sent  off  with 
a  good  word  or  two,  because  an 
almost  universal  belief  in  man's  in- 
nate worth,  capacity  for  good,  and 
potential  for  salvation  declares  that 
in  elegy  or  eulogy  one  is  never  re- 
ally lying.  Occasionally,  when  a 


preacher  or  graveside  speaker  is  not 
up  on  the  loved  one's  attributes,  it 
is  fitting,  right,  and  just  to  coach 
the  ignorant  for  the  sake  of  bring- 
ing off  the  occasion.  Death,  then, 
is  the  place  where  seldom  is  heard 
a  truly  negative  word.  Those  who 
breach  that  rule  are  often  seen  cast- 
ing their  eyes  upward  in  fear  of  ret- 
ribution. 

Written  evidence  furthers  the 
analogy,  for  the  same  custom  of  un- 
mhigated  regard  is  observed  in  the 
letter  of  condolence  and  the  death 
notice.  The  Director's  and  Officer's 
Complete  Letter  Book  provides  a 
form  letter  of  condolence,  "general 
rules"  on  how  to  use  it,  and  "alter- 
nate [sic]  phrases";  minor  altera- 
tions would  easily  transubstantiate 
the  book's  basic  form  to  a  letter  of 
recommendation: 

So-and-So  Co.: 
Dear  [Mrsr^onest: 

am  pleased 
I  |wast  greatly  isbeekedt  to 
recommend  John  Jones. 
[learn  ycatcrday  uf  yuur  hus^ 
band's  death.]  I  have  known  John 
almost  from  the  moment  he 
joined  this  organization  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  our  close  and 

has  been 
friendly    association  -[was}-  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  me. 
is 

John  -[was]-  loved  by  his  co- 
has 

workers  and  he  always  -[had]-  a 
friendly  word  for  everyone.  His 
is 

cheerful  disposition  -[wasj  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  his  many 
friends  here  at  the  company. 

Consider  yourself  fortunate, 
So-and-So  Co. 

jOiir  thnughto  arc  with  you; 
Mill.  Junes],  and  we  extend  to 
John         warmest  regards. 
-{y«e]-  our  [deepest  aympathy]^. 

All  the  palaver  of  official  mourn- 
ing is  utterly  meaningless  to  its  sub- 
ject, the  deceased.  And  in  the  end, 
no  amount  of  flattery  is  going  to 
influence  that  almighty  admissions 
officer  and  omni-employer  on  high 
— although  some  faiths  hold  that 
prayer  constitutes  a  direct  line  to 
Him  or  Her,  for  those  who  think  a 
follow-up  call  might  be  helpful.  □ 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rates:  Regular  Classified 
1  time   $1.50  per  word  per  insertior 
6  times  $1.35  per  word  per  insertion 
12  times  $1.20  per  word  per  insertion 
Classified  Display 

1  time  $100.00  per  column  inch  per  in- 
sertion 

6  times  $90.00  per  column  inch  per  in- 
sertion 

12  times  $80.00  per  column  inch  per  in- 
sertion 

There  is  a  10-vvord  minimum  for  all 
ads. 

There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the  addition  of 
a  new  category. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified 
advertising.  Telephone  numbers  count  as 
two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  Codes 
count  as  one  word. 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  Harp- 
er's and  send  directly  to  Harper's  Classified, 
2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the 
first  of  the  month  two  months  prior  to  is- 
sue date.  Please  include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any 
copy  deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Ellen  Bruzelius, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager. 

TRAVEL 

Cruise  by  freighter  to  worldwide  ports. 
Complete  informality  and  comfort.  Best 
cruise  values.  Freighter  World  Cruises, 
180  So.  Lake  Ave.,  #335H,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91101.  

Roam  the  world  by  freighter!  Visit  exotic 
ports,  enjoy  leisurely  shopping,  sightseeing. 
Relax  in  spacious,  air-conditioned  stateroom 
with  private  bath— at  roughly  half  the 
cruise-ship  fare,  travltips  freighter  asso- 
ciations has  saved  members  hundreds  of 
dollars  on  each  trip.  Membership  ($15  year, 
$22.50  two  years)  includes  reservation  ser- 
vice, descriptive  bimonthly  publication,  ex- 
clusive trip  eligibility.  Order  with  check, 
credit  card,  or  request  details.  TravLtips, 
Box  933  Bl,  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  11737. 
(212)  939-2400.  

Free  coupons!  Excellent  guide  to  side 
trips,  factory  outlets,  sports,  outside 
World's  Fair.  Limited  supply.  Rush  $6: 
Lipscomb,  Burg-  Rd.,  Naples,  N.C.  28760. 

VACATIONS 
Bicycle  Vermont  in  comfort— weekends, 
week,  longer.  Economical  vacations.  Coun- 
try inns;  great  food.  Friendly  companions; 
support  vehicle.  Bicycle  rentals.  Beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  trips  for  adults, 
families.  May-October.  Our  eleventh  year! 
Free  color  brochure:  Vermont  Bicycle  "Tour- 
ing, R.D.  3H-4,  Bristol,  Vt.  05443.  (802) 

453-4811.  

Timberlock  on  Indian  Lake.  Adirondack 
family  resort,  American  plan.  Rustic  cabins 
on  wilderness  lake  .  .  .  Tennis,  sailing,  riding, 
fishing,  hiking,  and  more.  Informal  at- 
mosphere. Timberlock,  Box  H,  Sabael,  N.Y. 
12864. 


Adirondack  lodges  on  Upper  Saranac  Lake. 
Available  for  two  weeks  or  a  month,  July 
through  September.  Everything  provided 
for  comfortable  living  in  the  quiet  woods. 
$650-$l,700  for  two  weeks.  Please  write 
Bartlett   Carry   Club,   Route   1,  Tupper 

Lake,  N.Y.  

Swiss  "no-pak"  holidays.  Relax  and  enjoy 
the  world's  most  beautiful  country  at  yom 
own  pace.  Daily  independent  departures. 
Lazy  Man  Tours,  180  So.  Lake  Ave., 
#335H,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91101.  

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acrel 
Homesites,  farming,  vacationing,  investment 
opportunities.  "Government  Land  Buyer's 
Guide"  plus  nationwide  listing  $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  19107-HP,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  

MERCHANDISE 
Adirondack  Museum.  Write  for  our  free 
booklet  listing  books,  prints  suitable  for 
framing,  and  color  slides  of  paintings  and 
exhibits.  Blue  Mountain  Lake.  N.Y.  12812. 
Royal  lineage  chart.  Charles  and  Diana, 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Trace  40 
generations  through  14  centuries;  216  en- 
tries, 106  monarchs,  four  saints,  including 
Charlemagne,  King  Alfred,  William  the 
Conqueror,  St.  Louis,  Robert  the  Bruce, 
Catherine  the  Great.  17"  x  22"  parchment 
paper.  $4.  Edwin  Productions,  Box  2424LH, 

Bloomington,  Ind.  474022424.  

Hand-marbled  paper— for  stationery,  callig- 
raphy, crafts.  SASE  for  free  samples. 
Maurer,  RD  1,  Centre  Hall,  Pa.  16828. 


1982  FDR  Centennial  release-"Great  His- 
torical Moments  With  President  Roosevelt" 
sound  cassette  only  and  poster  $7,  Wm. 
Osteck— 416  S.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90013. 


Pure  Cotton  = 
Pure  Comfort 

in  our  sturdy, 
preshrunk 
drawstring  pants 

Offered  in 
Natural  •  Russet  •  Sky  Blue 
Plum  •  Black  •  Navy 

Swte  hip/\A,viist  measuremenis 


a  cottage  industry 

Bo«  B.^rk  ttsville  MD  21718 


GOURMET 


Six  natural  bread  recipes,  $3,  SASE. 
Gaines,  5D  College  Ave.,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 

12901.  

8  Nova  Scotia  fish  recipes.  Traditional 
gourmet  meals  from  land  of  salt  breezes 
and  fogbound  coasts.  $3.50.  POB  3191, 
Halifax  South,  Halifax,  N.S.  B3J  3H5. 


Grandma  Kate"s  Ozark  cookbook.  101  : 
gional  and  basic  recipes.  $4.95,  POB 
Higginsville,  Mo.  64037. 


Learn  healthful  hoUstic  cooking  for  few 
calories.  Preser\'es  nutrition,  simplifi 
food  preparation.  Send  S3  to  Genevi 
Rte.  1,  Box  630,  Toledo,  Ore.  97391. 
Fabulous  Armenian,  Georgian  cuisine, 
amazing  recipes!  S3. 98,  SASE:  Gamarj( 
3790  El  Camino  #235H,  Palo  Alto,  Cal 

94306.  

Discontinued  patterns— interested  in  buyi 
or  selling  a  piece  or  a  set  of  china,  silv( 
or  cry  stal?  Write  POB  3093,  Covina,  Cal 
91722.  No  obligation.  SASE. 
Pasta  lovers!  20  superb  recipes.  Vegetaria 
meat,  seafood.  Homemade  pasta  recipe  i 
eluded.   $3.   Pasta,  634  So.  WiUiams-! 

Denver,  Colo.  80209.  

Entertain  with  style  . .  .  inexpensively!  El 
gant,  easy  menus,  recipes.  SASE,  S2,  Qu 
Ridge,  Box  115,  Franklin,  Mich.  48025. 
My  Granny's  gingerbread  and  other  sout 
em  sweets.  Recipes.  $2.  SASE.  3200  Peac 

tree  A-4,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305.  

54  delicious  low-calorie  desserts.  Econoi 
ical  and  nutritious.  Satisfaction  guarantee 
SI  to  Good  Shepherd  Pubhcations,  Dei 
A.  Box  1222,  Berkley.  Mich.  48072. 
Original  Scottish  recipes.  Currant  cakes 
shortbread.  S2.  Parker,  406  Conestoga  R« 
Devon,  Pa.  19333. 
Fantastic  carrot  cake  &  frosting,  $1.  SAS 
L.  Mayo,  57  Rock  Spring  Rd.,  Apt. 
Stamford,  Conn.  06906. 
Cheese-lovers  meatloaf  recipe  $1.50. 
5,  Box  389A.  Ville  Platte,  La.  70586. 
Jewish  recipes,  Grandma's  favorites— s 
S3.95  to  Grandma's  Favorites,  POB  2{ 
Thomaston,  Conn.  06787. 
10  salads  for  your  "salad  days."  $3.  Waba 
Foods,  919  University  Ct.,  Evansville,  1 

47712.  

 LITERARY  INTEREST 

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low-cost 
perbacks  or  hardcovers.   250  copies 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list:  Adams  Pre! 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago, 

60602.  

Publishing  with  a  "vanity"  pubhsher?  Wa 
We  place  books  with  "regular"  publishe 
on  a  subsidy  basis.  Wordsworth  Agenc 

Gamerville,  N.Y.  10923.  

 PUBLICATIONS 

Jesus  fictional!  Positive  proof  Flavius  J 
sephus  created  Jesus,  authored  Gospe 
Booklet,  $3.  Vector,  Box  6215-H,  Bell 

vue.  Wash.  98007.  

Disarmament  is  the  most  important  pro 
lem  facing  humanity  today.  The  quality 
life— in  fact  life  itself— hangs  in  the  ba 
ance.  For  a  complimentary  booklet  Disa 
mament  in  Attitude  and  Action,  wri 
World  Goodwill,  Dept.  H,  866  Unite 
Nations   Plaza    #566,    New  York,  N. 

10017-1888.  

Save  $50  monthly  on  living  costs— gua 
anteed!  Unique  monthly  newsletter  explah 
how— over  1,000  subscribers— free  repoi 
Danric,  25-C  Penn,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  1058 
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BOOKS 


jkfinding  librarians  search  worldwide 
;s  or  subjects  plus  150,000  indexed 
jk.  PAB,  2917  E.  Atlantic,  Atlantic  City, 

.  08401.  (609)  344-1943.  

insatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
'47.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 
ti5h,  $1.  

li-hers'  overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
!  subjects!  Free  catalog:' Hamilton's, 
lapboard.  Danbnry.  Conn.  06810. 
t    -earch   for    the    out-of-print  book 

\  been  wanting.  Any  author,  any 
No  obligation.  Frederick  W.  Arm- 
n^-Bookseller,  319  N.  Mcllhaney,  Ste- 
nville,  Tex.  76401. 

t  of  print  bookfinder.  Bo.\  86  HA.  Cut- 
.  Calif.  95534.  Send  wants! 
e  catalogue:  high-quality  books  at  a 
er  low  price!  Write:   Kraatz,  2701-C 
St  15th,  Suite  260h,  Piano,  Tex.  75075. 


STAMPS 


ifriends.  For  information,  wTite:  Papyrus, 
;3H  Wisconsin,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
Ti  hundreds  weekly  mailing  circulars! 
gation/ limits.  Free  details.  Chica- 
^ion.  Box  464ABK,  Woodstock,  III. 


il  order  opportimity!  Start  profitable 
ne  business  without  experience  or  cap- 
.  Information  free.  Mail  Order  Asso- 
le^.  Dept.  468,  Montvale,  X.J.  07645. 
me  Import  Mail  Order  Business.  Start 
hout  capital.  Free  Report.  Mellinger, 
pt.  R1024,  Woodland  Hills,  Ca.  91367. 

HEALTH  &  BEAUTY  

e  Relaxation  Sensation  is  sweeping  the 
ion.  Change  your  life  with  its  phenom- 
il  energ>-.  Spiritually  soaring.  Lavish 
jtcs.  Send  S9.95  plus  S2  handling.  Prema 
3ks,  Dept.  H,  310  West  End  Avenue, 
w  York,  X.Y.  10023  (N.Y.  residents  add 

5~:  tax).  

erpes  Handbook."  Comprehensive  guide 
or.iL  genital  herpes.  S2.  Oregon  Medical 
-lool.  L220\,  Portland,  Ore.  97201. 

0\  ERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
erseas    opportxmities    .    .    .  $20,000- 
3,000-r.  Free  information!  Employment 
ernational,  Box  29217-HP,  Indianapolis, 

j.  46229.  

stralia  wants  you!  Jobs!  Big  pay!  Paid 
nsportation!  Newest  handbook— S2.  Aus- 
lian  International,  Box  19107-HP, 
Isli  ngton,  D.C.  20036. 
idi  -Arabia— overseas!  Current  employ- 
•nt  guide.  \'ital  infonaation  on  60  com- 
Qies.  Send  S15  to:  AJK-HPE,  Box  32378, 

ashington,  D.C.  20007.  

.stralia— the  world!  Big  pay!  Tax  free! 
mputerized  reports  S3.  Jobworld,  Box 

1-H,  Cypress,  Calif.  90630.  

ach  English  in  Japan.  No  experience  nec- 
tary-. Free  details.  Transpacific,  Box  5705- 

'0.  Seattle,  Wash.  98105.  

NEW  AUTOMOBILES  

ve  money  on  your  next  automobile.  Buy 
lolesale.  Two  plans  available.  Send  S2 
lay!  Ceorge  Yarrington,  14-H  Ben-Louis 
ive,  Belleville,  111.  62223. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 
J-E-E-P-S,  C-A-R-S  from  $351-700,000 
ittmsl— go\ernment  surplus— most  compre- 
hensi\  e  director.'  a\  ailable  tells  how,  where 
to  buy— your  area— $3— moneyback  guaran- 
tee—"Surplus  Information  Services,"  Box 
3070-R3,  Sant,-,  Barbara,  Calif.  93105. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Writing  services.  Professional  team.  All 
fields.  Describe  your  project.  Confidential. 
Academic  Writers,  Box  1652,  Washington, 

D.C.  20013.  (202)  628-1030.  

Writing,  editing,  statistics— professional, 
confidential.  Describe  your  assignment! 
Research  Unlimited,  Lockbox  120,  Day- 
ton.  Wash.  99328.  (509)  382-2545. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors.  Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
filled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  report, 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZD,  84  Fifth  Ave., 

N.Y.  10011.  

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you 
can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet,  HP-2, 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10001.  

Writing,  research.  All  disciplines.  Quality 
guaranteed.  Prompt,  confidential.  Master- 
charge,  VISA  accepted.  11322  Idaho  Ave., 
^206K,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025.  (213) 
477-8226. 


Health,  science  information.  Research  re- 
port, any  subject— S  12.50.  Guaranteed.  CIC, 
Box  874-H,  Sevema  Park,  Md.  21146. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Free  things  and  super  discotmts  every 
month.    Robross,    Box    8768HP,  Boston, 

Mass.  02114.  

Single  cultured  friends  nationwide.  The 
Arts   World,   Box   833,   .AjnityviUe,  N.Y. 

11701.  

Nuclear  Arms  Control  Hotline— call  (202) 
543-0006  to  get  the  latest  information  on 
arms  control  and  military'  budget  legisla- 
tion, and  what  you  can  do  about  it.  Up- 
dated weekly.  100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002.  Council  for  a 
Livable  \\'orld. 

Are  you  compatible?  31-point  astrological 
analysis.  Send  85  and  both  birth  dates. 
Pythagorean  Society,  Box  184,  WesterviUe, 

Ohio  43081.  

Single  music  lovers  meet  through  sharing 
similar  musical  interests.  NLtionwide.  Box 
1381-C.  Rapid  Cit>',  S.D.  57709.  

START  PLAYIIVG  BOOGIE 
OR  BACH  L\  15  MIMTES 

New  Simplicity  for 
Reading  and  Playing 
Keyboard  Music 
The  RoJan  System  elimir.a:^-?  e\.er\  v:..':.p.„i::„r.  o:  read- 
ing music,  enabling  you  to  piay  nc.h  chords  on  sight, 
using  both  hands  and  entire  keyboard,  piano  or  organ. 
Play  a  professionaUy  styled  song  arrangement  1st  day 
.  .  .  without  study,  memorizing  or  lessons  ...  or  we 
refund  your  money  in  full!  Do  no\  confuse  with  highly 
advertised  b»ks  offering  little  more  than  big  notes 
and  one  finger  melodies.  RoJan  updates  traditional  nota- 
tion, frees  you  of  ancient  language  barriers. 
i4  SELF-TEACHI.N'G  SONGS  +  CHART  $12  95  PPD 
RoJan.  Dept.  HA2M.  Box  31475.  Seattle.  W.A98103 

rSf^  HR  TOE  1-800  -  426  -  4747  Ext.310  ' 


EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 
Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletterl 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming! 
Current  openings— all  occupations!  Free  de- 
tails: Intermountain-4R,  3506  Birch,  Chey- 

enne,  Wyo.  82001.  

GIFTS 


SURPRISE  A  FRIENDOR  ACROWD 

ith  Food  and  Fortune  s 
_  j-S  whimsical,  customized 
rOOUg^jJ  fortune  candies 

^       ])      Fortune  Sendttlm^a; 

selt-addressed 
;lope  for  information. 


Food  and  Fortune  Bridgcv 


er^VT  05035 


Personalized  book  embosser.  New  low 
pricel  Send  for  details,  free  gift  with  order. 
Dover,  Box  1831,  Appleton,  Wis.  54913. 
Executive  gifts:  logos  etched  on  sLx-inch 
circle  of  leaded  beveled  glass,  S34.95  each, 
4  alike  $100.  Send  any  size  logo.  Adventure 
Graphics,  3900  Rogers,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

72903.  

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
Personal   Business    Loans.   No  collateral. 
Write:  Gelco,  Box  34293  AA,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  46234.  

 ASSOCIATIONS  

Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES 
Non-traditional  doctoral  program.  South- 
eastern University,  5163  DeCaulle  Drive, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70114. 

RELIGION 
How  to  find  a  satisfying  religion.  Free  bro- 
chure.  EpsHon   Society,   Dept.   H,  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa.  19009. 


POETRY 


Poetry  published  free.  Write:  Editor,  Box 
1151-H,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide  English  newspapers,  65  coun- 
tries!  Sampler:   5/$2.98.   Free  brochure, 
Multinewspapers,  Box  DE-7B,  Dana  Point, 

Calif.  92629.  

 ARTS  &  CR.\FTS  

Wood  lovers!  From  the  barJcs  of  the  Rio 
Grande- turned  weed  vases.  S  14.75.  Eck, 

Box  490,  Los  Lunas,  N.M.  87031.  

 ART  AND  ANTIQUES  

Indian  art  collectors!  Genuine  Navajo  rugs. 
An  appreciating  art  investment  in  Native 
American  art.  Complements  any  decor. 
Southwestern  Lifestyles,  POB  909-H,  Glen- 

dale,  Ariz.  85311.  

World-famous  poster  art!  Lithographic  re- 
creations .  .  .  Catalogue  SI  .  .  .  Refundable 
with  order.  Write  Posters,  Box  573-Rl, 
HicksviUe,  N.Y.  11802.  

HISTORICAL  T-SHIRTS 


LITERATE  T-SHIRTS 

Virginia  \VooH.  Sartre  Snakespeare  Tnoreau 
Cheshire  Cat,  White  Rabbit.  Beethoven  Freua 
Austen,  Sherlock  Holnres.  Tolkien.  Poe,  Twain 
Nietzsche.  Bach,  Rasputin.  Trollope,  Kerouac. 
Van  Gogh,  Da  Vinci.  Robert  E  Lee,  others 
Sizes  S,  M,  L.  XL.  T-shirt:  (while.  It  blue  or  red) 
-  S36  Sweatshirt:  (grey)  S17,  2/S30 
Apron:  SI'  2'S20  Shipping:  75c  per  piece 
Canadians  remit  SUS  llluslraled  brochure  75c 
Historical  Products,  Box  220  DC      Cambridge.  MA  02238 


Classifieds  continued  on  page  75. 
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PUZZL] 

-1 

H 

1 

Multiple  cl^dce 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

This  month's  instructions: 

There  are  forty  clues,  the  answers  to  which  are  to  be  treated 
in  one  of  four  ways  (ten  clues  each  way).  The  treatments  are: 

1.  Entered  normally 

2.  Entered  backward 

3.  Replaced  by  a  word  opposite  in  meaning 

4.  Replaced  by  the  second  of  an  "and"  pair,  as  "milk  and 
honey,"  War  and  Peace,  or  "now  and  then."  (N.B.  One  is 
redundant.) 

One  entry  in  the  diagram  is  hyphenated.  The  answer  to  the 
clue  at  6  Down  is  somewhat  uncommon.  The  answers  at  36 
Across  and  7  Down  are  common  variant  spellings.  N.B.  The 
meaning  of  an  answer  as  clued  may  not  be  the  same  as  that 
needed  to  apply  treatment  3  or  4.  As  always,  mental  repunctua- 
tion  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  75. 

CLUES 

3 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

ACROSS  DOWN 

1.  Flexible  drunk,  that  guy  (5)                                                1.  The  prosecutor's  describing  the  lady's  flings  (6) 

5.  Ingredient  for  relishes  or  jams  (7)                                       2.  The  kind  of  churchgoer  that  scrambles  to  transept  (iO) 

10.  Without  ties  (loud,  reflective,  too  lewd)  (9)                           3.  Active  vehicle  yard  (4) 

11.  Harold  takes  lead  in  first  part  of  football  game  (4)                         4.  Give  the  air  to  passenger  who  pays  with  flourish  (7) 

12.  Western  heroes  intimidate  some  youngsters  (7)     ,                 5.  Peg's  brought  up  to  be  a  minx  (4) 

14.  French  monetary  unit  briefly  set  off  worries  (5)                     6.  Stolen  goods  dealer  takes  in  first-class  glazed  earthenware 

16.  Short,  short  cheese  (4)  (7) 

17.  Significant  name  in  Gulf  resorts  (10)                                    7.  Romantic  interlude  sounds  passive  (4) 
19.  Yelp  after  1  returned  to  get  on  board  (6)                              8.  Shellfish  or  carp  (4) 

21.  Flashy  pair  left,  returned  (4)                                                9.  Plaster  cannon  (6) 

23.  Back  to  give  out  .  .  .  it's  age  (4)                                           13.  A  trial  degenerates  into  pity  and  bias  (10) 

24.  Those  with  cultivation  become  heartless  travelers  (6)             15.  Crude  or  contrary— that's  awful  (5) 

26.  Good  am  I  in  lasting  marriages,  no  good  am  I  in  most  (10)      18.  Evergreen  shrub  planted  in  edging  or  seedframe  (5) 

27.  Gluttons  with  energy  put  back  in  high  school  (4)                 20.  Smuggled  old  white  wine  and  rifle  (7) 

30.  Bloodshot  look  repulsed  veteran,  comparatively  (5)               21.  Gee,  sailor  is  disturbed  by  parts  of  the  Mass  (7) 

32.  Shutting  up  about  being  beaten  (7)                                    22.  A  fruit's  pronounced  self-confidence  (6) 

33.  Privation  confines  lower  class  (4)                                        25.  Impales  small,  nasty  little  bugs  (6) 

34.  Noodles  the  pigs  ate,  almost  sloppily  (9)                            27.  Clod's  heart  flipped  without  any  feeling  (4) 

35.  Bellow  during  a  street  attack  (7)                                       28.  I  beg  to  be  corrected  for  a  taunt  (4) 

36.  Grows  old,  an  expression  of  what  to  do  when  put  out  to     29.  It's  shrewd  making  the  conclusion  to  prosecute  (4) 
pasture  (5)                                                                    31.  Top  off  ice  mound  (4) 

CONTEST  RULES                                                             year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in 
Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Multiple     the  June  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  July  issue. 
Choice,  Harper  s  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.     Winners  of  the  March  puzzle,  "March  Dodecahedron,"  are 
10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  May  8.  Senders  of  the  first     D.  D.  Freund.  Waukesha.  Wisconsin;  Cynthia  Wells,  Ottawa, 
three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  a  one-     Ontario;  and  George  Whitney,  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi. 
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Rormer  higher  tar  smokers  affirm  MERITchoice  for 
taste,  ease  of  switch,  and  long-term  satisfaction. 


The  results  are  over- 
vhelming. 

New  National  Smoker 
5tudy  provides  solid 
evidence  that  'Enriched 
^lavor'.  MERIT  offers  a 
iatisfying  alternative  to 
higher  tar  cigarettes. 

MERIT  Taste 
Spfirks  Switch. 

Nationwide  survey 
■eveals  over  90%  of 
vlERIT  smokers  who 
witched  from  higher  tar 
ire  glad  they  did.  In  fact, 
H'o  don't  even  miss  their 


former  brands. 

Further  Evidence:  9  out 
of  10  former  higher  tar 
smokers  report  MERIT  an 
easy  switch,  that  they 
didnt  give  up  taste  in 
switching,  and  that 
MERIT  is  the  best- 
tasting  low  tar  they  ve 
ever  tried. 

Year  after  year,  in 
study  after  study,  MERIT 
remains  unbeaten.  The 
proven  taste  alternative 
to  higher  tar  smoking  — is 
MERIT. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


©  Philip  Mo 


eg:8mg  "tarl'  0.6 mg nicotine— Men: 7 mg  "tar;'  0.5 mg nicotine— 100's Reg: 9 mg  "tar! 
.7  mg  nicotine— 100's  Men:  10  mg  "tar,"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av. per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar!l 


MERIT  MERIT 


Filter 


MERIT 

Kings  i&  100's 


one  man  with  courage  makes  a  majority  conjtainef corporation  of  ameri 


andrew  iackson 


artist:  rufino  tamayo  great  ideas:  one  of  a 
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UNDER 
THE  RCBES 


Cardinals  Are  PeopleTbp 


In  Defense  of  Quality 


Considerations  of  the  federal  budget, 
when  they  get  around  to  defense  spend- 
ing, tend  to  reignite  the  debate  over  quality 
versus  quantity  in  military  hardware. 

Within  the  funding  available  for  defense 
procurement,  is  the  nation  better  off  buy- 
ing larger  numbers  of  simpler  aircraft, 
missiles,  tanks,  and  ships?  Or  are  nation- 
al defense  and  security  better  served  with 
fewer  units  of  equipment  that's  more  ad- 
>'anced  technologically  and  provides  great- 
er performance  and  capability?  Such  equip- 
ment is  necessarily  more  costly,  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  10-speed  bike  costs 
more  than  a  3-SDeeder. 

The  advocates  of  quantity  argue  that 
sheer  numbers  count  for  more  in  combat 
than  the  quahty  of  the  hardware.  The  cen- 
tral flaw  in  this  contention  is  that  low- 
technology  weaponry  in  many  cases  can- 
not do  the  job  in  our  high-technology 
times. 

Take  fighter  aircraft  as  an  example.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  combat  arenas  where 
large  numbers  of  less  advanced  fighters 
could  deliver  better  results  than  smaller 
numbers  of  more  sophisticated  and  expen- 
sive planes.  But  the  reality  of  aerial  com- 
bat is  that  conditions  are  generally  less 
than  ideal.  They  are  unlikely  to  be  suited 
to  the  use  of  simpler  planes.  Wars  aren't 
always  fought  from  8  to  5  with  crystal 
skies. 

What  about  nighttime  operations?  Ad- 
verse weather?  The  need  to  penetrate 
enemy  defenses?  In  the  face  of  such  de- 
mands, the  test  of  combat  could  not  be 
met  by  planes  that  are  blind  in  the  dark  or 
murk  and  are  armed  with  visual-range  mis- 
siles. What  these  missions  require  are  high- 
performance  aircraft  equipped  with  elec- 
tronics to  see  and  sense  things  their  crews 


cannot,  and  weapons  that  can  find  and 
destroy  targets  even  when  they're  shroud- 
ed in  darkness  or  clouds. 

Similar  failings  apply  to  ground-based 
and  seagoing  equipment  that's  simpler  in 
design  and  abihty  and  hence  less  costly: 

•  tanks  too  lightly  armored  to  stand  up 
to  the  pounding  of  enemy  fire; 

•  ships  lacking  electronic  brains,  eyes, 
and  ears  for  long-range  surveillance  and 
strike; 

•  carriers  incapable  of  launching  pow- 
erful attack  aircraft; 

•  submarines  without  the  range  and  en- 
durance provided  by  nuclear  propulsion. 

Austere  weaponry  certainly  has  a  place 
in  America's  defense  arsenal.  But  it  cannot 
substitute,  whatever  its  quantity,  for  equip- 
ment delivering  the  greater  performance 
and  versatihty  made  possible  by  electron- 
ics and  other  advanced  technologies. 

The  Soviets'  military  production  is  awe- 
some. They  spend  15%  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  for  military  purposes, 
compared  with  6%  for  the  U.S.  Last  year 
they  built  five  times  as  many  fighters  and 
fighter-bombers  as  the  U.S.,  seven  times 
as  many  armored  personnel  carriers,  five 
times  as  many  tanks,  three  times  as  many 
ICBMs. 

At  this  time,  there  is  no  way  the  U.S. 
can  match  the  Soviet  Union  in  quantity  of 
weaponry.  Where  we  must  excel  is  in  quali- 
ty. We  must  design  and  build  into  our 
equipment  the  highest  useful  quahty  and 
capabihty  that  technology  can  provide. 
(Even  so,  that  shouldn't  mean  "gold-plat- 
ing," or  overdesigning  to  deliver  unneeded 
performance  at  great  cost.) 

When  American  lives  and  security  inter- 
ests are  at  stake,  second  best  isn't  good 
enough. 
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?ianet  of  tl^e  apes 

What  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
(pardon  the  expression)  holy  induced 
the  editor  of  Harper's  to  print  the 
vitriolic  drivel  of  Gene  Lyons  in  the 
guise  of  a  legitimate  article  about 
Arkansas's  creation-science  law 
["Repealing  the  Enlightenment," 
Harper's,  April]?  Lyons's  smug  arro- 
gance, coupled  with  a  liberal  dose  of 
ignorance,  adds  nothing  to  a  serious 
consideration  of  today's  vital  problems. 

Lyons  attempts  to  overwhelm  the 
great  unwashed  rabble  (us)  with  his 
own  self-admitted  superiority  over  his 
fellow  Arkansans,  whom  he  labels 
yokels  and  ignoramuses,  revealing 
more  about  his  own  prejudices  than 
about  the  subject  under  consideration. 
And  by  what  process  of  reasoning 
does  Lyons  conclude  that  the 
Arkansas  law  was  a  hoax?  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  rejecting  out  of 
hand  the  notion  that  there  can  exist 
on  this  planet  an  intelligent,  intel- 
lectually honest  human  being  who 
happens  to  hold  an  opinion  Lyons 
does  not  share. 

What  is  worse,  he  studiously  avoids 
coming  to  grips  with  some  basic 
issues,  not  the  least  of  which  is  why 
the  federal  courts  are  sitting  in  judg- 
ment over  matters  of  school  curric- 
ulum in  the  first  place.  In  the  guise 
of  constitutional  interpretation,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  endowed  the 
federal  judiciary  with  the  power  to 
make  many  critical  decisions,  includ- 
ing those  that  rightfully  belong  to  the 
people  responsible  for  the  education 
of  our  children.  That  the  federal 
courts  can  override  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  in  the  Arkansas  case,  does 
not  mean  that  the  people  are  wrong 
and  the  courts  are  right,  either  morally 
or  constitutionally.  It  is  only  to  say 
that  the  courts  have  the  last  word. 

What  can  the  people  do?  They 


cannot  vote  the  rascals  out  and  im- 
peachment is  a  virtual  impossibility. 
One  way  that  some  citizens  have 
attempted  to  cope  is  to  pass  legislation. 
They  then  find  themselves  required 
to  defend  that  legislation  within  the 
artificial  confines  of  a  legal  trial,  where 
it  is  the  judges  themselves  who  call 
the  shots. 

Arlene  N.  Heath 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Nauseating 


I  regret  that  Harper's  was  used  as 
a  vehicle  to  spread  the  stench  by 
James  Kenneson,  who  wrote  the 
article  "China  Stinks"  in  the  April 
issue.  I  can't  believe  that  such  a  dis- 
tinguished magazine  would  want  to 
nauseate  its  readers  with  such  un- 
digested material.  It  is  obviously  the 
work  of  a  constipated  and  jaundiced 
man  who  had  just  spent  a  year  in 
outlandish  and  poverty-stricken 
Zhengzhou,  where  there  was  no 
running  water,  toilet,  or  other  ame- 
nities of  life  to  which  Mr.  Kenneson 
had  been  so  accustomed  in  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Charles  D.  Scott 
Dallas,  Tex. 

After  two  years  of  teaching  in 
Wuhan,  a  city  not  unlike  Zhengzhou, 
I  can  agree  with  much  of  James 
Kenneson's  harsh  depiction  of  life  in 
China.  Some  of  his  assertions  about 
living  conditions,  however,  seem  far 
too  generalized  to  reflect  accurately 
a  society  as  complex  and  populous  as 
China's.  Nor  does  Kenneson  note  the 
modest  revitalization  of  cultural  ac- 
tivities and  ordinary  street  life  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  past  two  years, 
including  the  importation  of  a  number 
of  foreign  films  and  the  reappearance 
of  itinerant  circuses  and  acrobats. 

Far  from  losing  our  "faith  in 
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progress,"  my  wife  and  I  were  im- 
pressed and  encouraged  by  the  strength 
of  the  Chinese.  We  saw  abundant 
signs  of  vitality  and  of  individual 
happiness,  sustained  under  admittedly 
difficult,  oppressive  conditions,  and 
we  never  felt  that  the  friendship 
we  received  from  ordinary  people  in 
our  travels  around  China  was  forced. 

The  turbulence  of  her  recent 
history  makes  any  fair  judgment  of 
China  today  almost  impossible,  but 
perhaps  Kenneson's  perceptions  were 
unduly  affected  by  his  disappointment 
at  being  unable  to  settle  there  for 
life.  He  writes  with  all  the  tact  of  a 
bridegroom  jilted  at  the  altar. 

Ian  H.  Munro 
Liberty,  Mo. 


Cold  comfort 


The  same  evening  I  finished  reading 
Why  We  Were  in  Vietnam  by  Norman 
Podhoretz,  I  picked  up  the  review 
of  it  by  Arthur  J.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 
["Make  War  Not  It,"  Harper's. 
March].  Paragraph  by  paragraph,  the 
review  misstates  the  argument  it 
purports  to  summarize.  This  struck 
me  as  odd,  for  I  remembered — and 
immediately  reread — the  argument  by 
Professor  Schlesinger  in  The  Bitter 
Heritage  (1967),  a  central  paragraph 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  retrospect,  Vietnam  is  a 
triumph  of  the  politics  of  in- 
advertence. We  have  achieved 
our  present  entanglement,  not 
after  due  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration, but  through  a  series 
of  small  decisions.  It  is  not  only 
idle  but  unfair  to  seek  out  gidlty 
men.  .  .  .  The  Vietnam  story  is 
a  tragedy  without  villains. 

The  laziness  of  mind  hidden  behind 
Schlesinger's  concept  of  "inadver- 
tence"—an  inadvertence  maintained 
over  some  thirty  years,  nourished  by 
widely  discussed  doctrines,  upheld  by 
administration  after  administration, 
and  surrendered  only  when  underly- 
ing doctrines  shifted — does  not  com- 
pare favorably  to  the  sustained  rigor 
Podhoretz  applies  to  the  same  ma- 
terials. What  Podhoretz  and  Schles- 
inger do  share,  however,  is  the  sense 
that  good  and  moral  men,  from  a 
good  and  moral  nation,  following 
good  and  moral  principles,  became 
involved  in  tragedy.  Many  others, 
alas,  assert  that  those  who  led  that 
war  were  criminals. 


Schlesinger  thinks  that  Podhoretz's 
analysis  is  faulty  because  he  gives 
too  much  attention  to  the  New  Left, 
and  too  litt'e  to  establishment  figures 
like  George  Ball,  Hans  Morgenthau, 
Sen.  William  Fulbright.  George  Ken- 
nan,  Roger  Hilsman,  and  others. 

But  Podhoretz  does  report  the 
arguments  of  such  persons,  and  at 
proportionate  length.  Perhaps, 
though,  Podhoretz  recognizes  how 
peripheral  such  men  really  were  to 
the  heart  of  the  antiwar  movement. 
In  any  case,  it  is  not  Schlesinger's 
"inadvertence"  that  has  corre  to 
dominate  the  imagination  of  the  world; 
it  is,  rather,  the  views  of  those  con- 
siderably to  the  left  of  Schlesinger, 
such  as  Frances  FitzGerald.  Susan 
Sontag,  Mary  McCarthy,  Jean  La- 
Couture,  Giinter  Grass,  and  others 
— the  view  that  in  Vietnam  the 
United  States  became  as  immoral 
as  the  Nazis. 

Along  with  Munich,  Vietnam  is  the 
most  potent  political  symbol  of  recent 
American  experience.  Like  all  symbols, 
its  meanings  are  many,  subtle,  and 
not  at  all  what  we  at  first  take  them 
to  be.  No  one  has  faced  them  as 
bravely  as  Podhoretz.  Readers  who 
opposed  the  war  for  moral  reasons, 
as  I  did.  will  find  their  consciences 
healthily  challenged.  His  is  not  a  book 
for  those  who  read  for  comfort.  It 
cannot  have  comforted  Schlesinger. 

Michael  Novak 
Washington,  D.C. 


Yorn 


We  subscribe  to  Harper's  in  an 
effort  to  provide  reading  material  of 
a  little  higher  quality  than  that 
ordinarily  found  in  automotive  wait- 
ing rooms.  Many  of  our  customers 
are  women  and  not  interested  in 
reading  Hot  Rod  and  trade  publica- 
tions. 

Recently,  on  a  rare  occasion,  I 
picked  up  the  April  issue  of  Harper's 
just  after  it  arrived.  I  was  extremely 
glad  I  did.  On  page  22  is  language 
you  would  expect  to  find  in  porno- 
graphic bookstores.  Your  magazine 
was  immediately  removed  from  its 
place  in  our  magazine  rack. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  see 
a  magazine  with  the  class  and  reputa- 
tion of  Harper's  resorting  to  something 
like  this  to  fill  its  pages. 

Christopher  M.  Clifton 
Clifton  General  Tire  Co. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


We  0\ve  up 


The  sellout  of  such  a  formerly  fine 
magazine  is  disgusting.  To  be  brief, 
Harper's,  not  China,  stinks.  Cancel 
my  subscription  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  whoever  you  are,  Mr.  Kinsley, 
you're  in  over  your  head.  I  can  only 
pray  you're  not  a  wayward  Texan 
trying  to  make  a  name  for  yourself 
in  Big  New  York. 

EVALYN  W.  HaRTMANN 

Richmond,  Tex. 

I've  been  reading  Harper's  for 
some  fifty  years,  since  my  high  school 
days.  Your  April  issue  is  just  about 
the  best  in  the  past  half  century.  If 
there  is  a  shortage  of  this  issue  in 
the  Chelsea  neighborhood,  it's  because 
I've  cornered  the  local  market  for 
copies  to  distribute  among  my  friends. 

Abraham  Ellis 
 New  York,  N.Y.^^ 

Report  from  the  Letters  Lady^^--  \f) 

As  readers  //^^^\\ 
can  imagine,  we  receive  (/  \\ 
far  more  letters  about  the 
articles  in  Harper's  than  we  can  hope  to 
publish.  So,  starting  this  month,  we'llbe 
running  a  short  report  that'll  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  comes  in  our  mailbag. 

Your  hail  of  uniformly  indignant 
letters  defending  Wilderness  against 
William  Tucker's  March  article,  "Is 
Nature  Too  Good  for  Us?"  has 
tended  to  sound  the  same  after  a 
while.  So  save  your  time,  gentle 
reader,  and  ours — because  we  won't 
be  publishing  any  more  of  them.  I'm 
afraid  the  same  goes  for  letters  about 
David  Owen's  March  piece,  "The 
Secret  Lives  of  Dentists,"  though 
we've  been  very  pleased  at  the  strong 
reactions,  almost  equally  pro  and 
con,  it's  provoked  among  its  hard- 
working subjects.  Dentists  really  seem 
to  feel  it  when  the  layman  pays  a  bit 
of  notice,  so  take  the  hint.  Be  extra 
nice  on  your  next  visit. 

Any  notice  is  bad  notice  to  Eli 
Siegel's  followers,  the  Aesthetic 
Realists.  The  "Victims  of  the  Press," 
as  they  sign  themselves,  have  been 
out  in  force  after  Hugh  Kenner's 
mildly  critical  remarks  about  their 
movement  in  his  April  piece,  "Con- 
tempt Causes  Insanity."  The  Victims' 
policy  is  to  demand  a  published 
rebuttal  of  the  insult,  but  I'm  afraid 
this  is  all  they're  going  to  get.  Till 
next  month,  then.  □ 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


IMPUSTBIAL  TONIC 

by  Michael  Kinsley 

Does  anyone  around  here  believe  in  capitalism? 


HE  ECONOMY  is  dead  in  the 

■ water,"  said  Treasury  sec- 
retary Donald  Regan,  not 
usually  so  expressive,  on 
April  14.  The  same  day,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  reported  that  the 
nation's  industrial  production  was 
down  3.3  percent  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1982,  and  down  8.3  percent 
from  last  summer,  when  Congress 
passed  President  Reagan's  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Act.  That  enormous 
change  in  the  nation's  tax  laws  laid 
special  emphasis  on  stimulating  new 
business  investment.  Yet  a  Com- 
merce Department  survey  published 
early  this  year  indicated  that  busi- 
nesses plan  to  invest  fewer  constant 
dollars  in  new  plant  and  equipment 
in  1982  than  they  did  in  1981. 

What's  gone  wrong?  Another 
burst  of  eloquence  from  Secretary 
Regan:  "High  rates  of  interest  have 
brought  this  economy  right  to  its 
knees."  But  high  interest  rates  just 
express    a   mathematical  reality: 
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when  the  pool  of  money  available 
for  borrowing  is  not  increasing,  and 
the  amount  claimed  by  the  federal 
government  is,  there  is  less  for  oth- 
er borrowers.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  been  quite  hypocritical 
about  the  Federal  Reserve's  tight 
money  policy:  happily  taking  credit 
for  the  slowing  of  inflation,  but  de- 
nying responsibility  for  the  reces- 
sion that  is  an  inevitable  side  effect 
of  monetary  policy  acting  alone. 

Reagan  has  been  even  more  hyp- 
ocritical about  the  federal  deficit. 
Addressing  Congress  in  February 
1981,  he  presented  the  deficit  as  the 
very  symbol  of  government  profliga- 
cy and  dissipation,  "a  stack  of  thou- 
sand-dollar bills  sixty-seven  miles 
high,"  and  said  flatly,  "Inflation  re- 
sults from  all  that  government 
spending."  He  promised  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984.  Despite  the  growly 
noises,  this  was  nothing  new.  Ev- 
ery year  since  1975,  the  president 
has  produced  a  three-year  plan  with 


a  balanced  budget  in  the  third  ^tax\ 
The  plans  come  and  go,  and  so  dd 
the  presidents,  but  we  never  get  past 
year  one.  This  February,  however. 
Reagan  broke  the  daisy  chain.  Hisi 
annual  budget  predicted  a  deficiij 
of  $82.9  billion  in  fiscal  1984  ancl 
$71.9  billion  in  fiscal  1985.  Less 
sanguine,  the  Congressional  Budgeij 
Oflice  predicted  $188  billion  iri 
1984  and  $208  billion  in  1985.  Ir 
April,  the  White  House  amended  its 
prediction  to  $93.8  billion  in  1984 
At  this  rate,  that  stack  of  thousand- 
dollar  bills  could  be  1 1 1  miles  higl: 
at  the  end  of  Reagan's  term. 

The  president's  budget  message 
contained  some  wonderful  passages 
explaining  why  the  dramatic  change 
from  last  year  was  not  his  fault. 
Reagan  blamed,  first,  "the  recession 
now  under  way."  This  recession  is 
a  big  surprise  to  him,  even  though 
when  he  took  office  he  described 
the  economy  as  "the  worst  mess 
since  the  Great  Depression."  Pros- 
perity was  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  Reagan's  economic  plan,  bufi 
apparently  it  is  also  a  precondition! 
of  it.  Once  things  get  better,  his  plan 
will  start  to  work,  and  things  will 
get  better. 

Second,  the  president  blamed  "in- 
terest payments  on  our  trillion-dol- 
lar debt"  caused  by  "the  misguided 
policies  of  the  past,"  summarized  as 
"the  discredited  philosophy  of  spend 
and  spend,  borrow  and  borrow.' 
Reagan  forgot  to  mention,  when  he 
promised  a  balanced  budget  lasi 
year,  that  first  we  had  to  unloao 
that  trillion-dollar  stack  he's  so  ob- 
sessed with.  His  own  record  deficits 
should  not  be  confused  with  an  in- 
tention to  "spend  and  spend,  borJ 
row  and  borrow."  Reagan's  deficits 
are  caused  by  his  predecessors.  His 
predecessors'  were  caused  by  "misj 
guided  policies." 

Reagan  also  blamed  lower  infla- 
tion for  reducing  tax  revenues  (iron- 
ic, that),  and  Congress  for  failing 
to  adopt  every  last  penny  of  his  bud- 
get cuts.  But  he  somehow  failed  tc 
mention  his  own  tax-cut  bill.  The 
version  Congress  passed  last  sum- 
mer, unless  amended,  will  drain  awa) 
federal  revenues  at  an  ever  fastei 
rate  for  the  rest  of  this  decade.  To- 
gether with  huge  defense  increases 
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!  this  will  make  a  balanced  budget,  or 
anything  like  it,  impossible. 

HE  CULPRIT  here  is  not  the 

I three-year  tax  cut  for  indi- 
viduals, which  has  gotten 
most  of  the  attention  and  is 
;oniing  under  the  most  scrutiny  as 
"ongress  looks  for  ways  to  make  the 
ieficits  less  frightening.  It  is  the  rad- 
cal  change  in  the  way  businesses 
ire  taxed,  amounting  to  a  virtual 
ibolition  of  the  corporate  income 
ax.  The  cost  of  this  change  is  small 
n  the  early  years,  which  is  why  it 
:ot  less  attention  than  it  deserved 
luring  last  year's  tax  debate.  But 
he  cost  becomes  huge  as  the  new 
ystem  is  phased  in,  which  is  why 
he  long-range  budget  outlook  is 
low  so  bleak. 

There  has  been,  and  will  be,  no 
ax  cut  for  most  people,  because  in- 
lationary  "bracket  creep"  will  can- 
el  out  the  tax-rate  reductions  in 
ach  bracket.  The  1982  "Economic 
Report  of  the  President"  predicts 
i  hat  the  median-income  household, 
low  in  a  24  percent  tax  bracket, 
vill  be  in  a  25  percent  bracket  when 
he  cuts  are  finished  in  1984.  Cit- 
zens  for  Tax  Justice,  a  labor-backed 
ax-study  group  (who  supplied  most 
f  the  following  statistics)  estimates 
hat  after  social  security  increases 
re  considered,  workers  earning 
30,000  a  year  or  less  when  the  cuts 
tarted  will  be  paying  an  increased 
hare  of  their  income  in  taxes  by  the 
ime  the  "cuts"  are  finished.  (For 
lose  already  in  the  top  bracket, 
.ith  investment  income,  which  got 
le  biggest  cut  and  is  not  subject 
J  social  security,  it's  a  very  differ- 
nt  story.) 

For  businesses,  by  contrast,  the 
uts  will  amount  to  half  a  trillion 
oUars  by  the  end  of  the  decade  (an- 
ther thirty- four  miles  on  Reagan's 
tack).  The  corporate  contribution  to 
:deral  revenues  will  have  dropped 
rem  25  percent  in  the  mid-1960s 
3  below  5  percent,  heading  toward 
ero. 

So  what?  Isn't  the  whole  purpose 
f  the  exercise  to  increase  capital 
^rmation  by  reducing  the  tax  on 
apital?  Isn't  the  theory  of  supply- 
idc  economics  that  prosperity  will 


come  for  all  when  taxation  stops 
thwarting  the  workings  of  a  free 
economy?  Yes,  but  last  year's  tax 
cut  was  not  a  "supply  side"  exer- 
cise, if  that  means  getting  out  of 
the  way  and  letting  free-market  cap- 
italism go  to  work.  Instead,  it  was 
a  complex  web  of  artificial  subsidies 
that  distorts  the  free  market.  And 
high  interest  rates,  caused  mainly  by 
the  prospect  of  huge  federal  deficits, 
caused  mainly  by  the  tax  cut,  are 
preventing  business  executives  from 
responding  to  the  new  incentives 
the  tax  cut  creates. 

Supply-siders  used  to  claim  that 
tax  cuts  would  pay  for  themselves 
by  generating  new  economic  activ- 
ity, and  thus  new  tax  revenues.  A 
more  recent,  and  modest,  claim  is 
that  increased  personal  savings, 
thanks  to  the  cuts,  will  put  more 
into  the  capital  markets  than  the 
deficits  are  taking  out.  But  William 
Fellner,  an  economist  at  the  con- 
servative American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute, figures  that  personal  savings 
will  have  to  increase  50  percent  by 
1985  just  to  cover  that  year's  esti- 
mated deficit,  before  a  single  dollar 


will  be  available  for  new  capital  for- 
mation. So  it  seems  that  President 
Reagan's  "Economic  Recovery"  tax 
cut  itself  is  one  of  the  biggest  road- 
blocks to  economic  recovery. 


HE  centerpiece  of  President 

■ Reagan's  plan  to  save  Amer- 
ican capitalism  is  the  Ac- 
celerated Cost  Recovery 
System  (ACRS)  for  depreciation  of 
capital  investments.  Depreciation  is 
the  amount  businesses  get  to  deduct 
from  their  taxes  to  reflect  the  wear- 
ing out  of  plant  and  equipment. 
ACRS  permits  businesses  to  "write 
off"  investments  far  faster  than 
they're  wearing  out.  This  break  ef- 
fectively lowers  the  tax  on  the  prof- 
its from  that  investment.  ACRS 
also  retains  and  expands  the  "invest- 
ment tax  credit,"  a  gimmick  from 
the  1960s  that,  in  essence,  has  the 
government  kicking  in  10  percent 
of  the  cost  of  most  business  in- 
vestments (6  percent  for  cars  and 
trucks). 

One  explanation  for  changing  the 
rules  was  that  inflation  had  been 
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cheating  businesses  of  valid  depre- 
ciation deductions  by  eroding  their 
value  over  long  periods  of  time.  (In- 
flation also  helps  businesses  that 
make  investments  with  borrowed 
money,  by  eroding  the  burden  of 
their  debt;  Fortune  magazine  report- 
ed that  before  ACRS  these  two  ef- 
fects roughly  canceled  each  other 
out.)  But  ACRS  goes  beyond  cor- 
recting for  inflation,  to  offer  a  posi- 
tive break  for  investment. 

Artificial  incentives  for  invest- 
ment are  a  very  dubious  idea  in 
general.  Study  after  study  of  the  old 
investment  tax  credit  has  shown  that 
it  produces  less  than  a  dollar  of  new 
investment  for  every  dollar  it  costs 
the  government.  This  is  because 
most  of  the  investments  that  get  the 
break  would  be  made  anyway.  It's 
a  very  expensive  way  to  create  new 
investment— more  expensive,  for 
example,  than  if  the  government 
simply  bought  a  lot  of  factories  and 
gave  them  away. 

ACRS,  though,  even  goes  beyond 
a  tax  break.  It  amounts  to  a  negative 
tax  on  many  kinds  of  investments. 
That  is,  the  deductions  and  credits 
are  so  generous  that  they  wipe  out 
all  the  tax  on  the  investment,  with 
some  left  over  to  reduce  the  taxes 
on  other  investments.  Thus  ACRS 
can  even  turn  a  money-losing  in- 
vestment (before  taxes)  into  a  prof- 
itable one  (after  taxes).  This  is  al- 
chemy indeed,  but  not  necessarily 
healthy  for  the  economy.  Losing 
money  is  capitalism's  little  way  of 
telling  you  that  you  may  be  making 
a  mistake.  A  tax  system  that  dis- 
courages profitable  investments  is 
unfortunate,  as  the  supply-siders 
say.  But  a  tax  system  that  encour- 
ages unprofitable  ones  is  disastrous. 
It  drains  capital  from  investments 
with  real  economic  value  into  those 
with  none.  It  drains  government 
revenue  with  no  productive  payoff. 
And  it  destroys  jobs,  by  encourag- 
ing the  replacement  of  labor  with 
machines  in  siiuations  where  effi- 
ciency alone  would  not  justify  the 
switch. 

Citizens  for  Tax  Justice  calculates 
that,  under  the  new  rules,  the  effec- 
tive corporate  tax  rate  on  different 
investments  varies  from  a  positive 
37  percent,  for  industrial  buildings, 


to  a  negative  53  percent,  for  office 
equipment.  As  the  system  is  phased 
in  and  inflation  declines,  the  tax  rate 
on  office  equipment  will  reach  neg- 
ative 194  percent  in  1986.  This 
stacking  of  the  deck  will  destroy  the 
economy's  ability  to  allocate  capital 
where  it  can  be  most  productive. 
Just  as  everyone  is  coming  to  agree 
that  American  management  concen- 
trates too  much  on  short-term  pay- 
offs and  not  enough  on  long-range 
goals,  ACRS  creates  a  special  prej- 
udice against  long-term  investments. 
As  CTJ  puts  it,  "an  investment  in 
industrial  plant  will  have  to  be  more 
than  four  times  as  profitable  before 
tax  as  an  investment  in  office  equip- 
ment or  trucks  in  order  to  earn  the 
same  after-tax  return."  The  harm 
to  our  prosperity  from  this  distor- 
tion of  investment  decisions  will  far 
outweigh  the  benefit  of  any  increase 
in  total  investments. 

Companies  with  a  lot  of  assets 
under  ACRS  will  soon  owe  no  taxes 
at  all,  and  will  have  no  way  to  take 
advantage  of  "negative"  tax  rates 
on  further  investments.  That's  where 
"tax  leasing"  comes  in.  This  refine- 
ment, also  in  last  year's  tax  bill,  is 
intended  to  make  sure  that  compa- 
nies don't  lose  out  on  tax  incentives 
just  because  they  owe  no  taxes. 
These  companies  may  sell  their  tax 
benefits  to  other  companies,  through 
a  complicated  and  fictional  transac- 
tion somewhat  like  a  welfare  moth- 
er's selling  her  children  to  an  affluent 
childless  couple,  so  the  tax  deduc- 
tion doesn't  go  to  waste,  then  leasing 
them  back  for  her  own  use  and  en- 
joyment. This  device  was  intended 
for  corporate  welfare  cases  like 
Chrysler,  but  it  will  be  equally  use- 
ful to  profitable  companies  with 
more  deductions  and  credits  than 
they  can  use. 

Artificial  investment  incentives  to 
money-losing  companies  are  even 
more  dubious  than  incentives  to 
money-making  ones,  and  "tax  leas- 
ing" is  an  extraordinarily  inefl^cient 
way  to  go  about  it.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  of  simply  send- 
ing a  government  welfare  check  to 
big  corporations,  "tax  leasing"  al- 
lows millions  of  dollars  to  be  si- 
phoned oft'  the  top  by  the  lawyers 
and  bankers  who  arrange  the  com- 


plex deals,  and  by  the  tax-owin 
companies  who  "purchase"  the  ta 
losses. 


^^^^  THER  aspects  of  Presider 

W  m  Reagan's  economic  pre 
^L^^  gram  belie  the  claim  th^ 
this  is  a  "supply  side"  ac 
ministration,  dedicated  to  increasin 
economic  productivity.  The  prograr 
leaves  untouched  the  tax  deductio 
for  consumer  credit,  which  drain 
billions  from  the  pool  available  fc 
investment.  Reagan's  social  welfar 
cuts  are  structured  in  a  way  th: 
drastically  increases  the  "marginc 
tax  rate"  on  the  working  poor;  th 
slightest  outside  income  will  no\ 
push  a  poor  person  out  of  Reagan 
vaunted  "safety  net."  Other  soci: 
welfare  cuts  have  slashed  the  n: 
tion's  investment  in  "human  cap 
ital":  job  training  and  health  care 
Different  cuts  will  hasten  the  dete 
rioration  of  our  economic  intrc 
structure:  bridges,  highways,  sev»i 
ers,  and  so  on.  These  social  an 
physical  investments  are  crucial  t 
a  healthy  economy.  To  hold  bac 
on  them  because  they  involve  gov 
ernment,  while  showering  billions  i 
useless  incentives  on  private  busi 
ness,  is  not  a  sign  of  seriousnes 
about  economic  revival. 

The  great  call  on  the  Left  thes 
days  is  for  national  economic  plar 
ning  under  various  labels,  such  a 
government  investment  banking  c 
regional  development  authorities  c 
Japanese-style  business-governmer 
cooperation.  By  whatever  name,  sa 
the  Reagan  administration  and  it 
supporters,  this  amounts  to  capita 
allocation  by  government  diktj 
rather  than  by  the  workings  of  th 
free  market.  But  what  the  Reaga 
administration  has  produced,  i 
enormous  expense,  is  capital  allocE 
tion  neither  by  government  diktj 
nor  by  the  free  market.  The  ecor 
omy  may  well  be  suffering  froi 
what  doctors  call  an  iatrogenic  il 
ness:  a  disease  caused  by  an  ai 
tempted  cure.  If  President  Reaga 
really  believes  in  American  capita! 
ism,  he  ought  to  pull  the  plug  o 
all  these  extraordinary  life-suppo) 
measures,  and  see  if  the  patient  ca 
make  it  on  his  own.  [ 
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FROM  ABROAD 


MICE  PEOPLFS  PARTY  ! 

Britain's  Social  Democrats  stand  forthrightly  against  by  Alexander  Chancellor 

nastiness.  It's  not  much  of  a  governing  principle,  but  it's 
working  at  the  polls. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  normally 
has  parliamentary  elec- 
'  tions  only  once  every  four 
or  five  years,  so  the  Brit- 
ish must  get  their  political  thrills 
most  of  the  time  by  monitoring  by- 
elections — special  elections  to  fill 
seats  that  become  vacant  through 
death  or  resignation.  In  what  the 
British  press  heralded  as  "the  by- 
election  of  the  century,"  the  citizens 
of  a  middle-class  district  of  Glasgow 
returned  the  Right  Honourable  Roy 
Harris  Jenkins  to  Parliament  on 
March  26.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  repre- 
senting the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
founded  last  year  with  the  declared 
intent  of  "breaking  the  mold"  of 
British  politics.  His  victory  in  what 
had  been  a  safe  Conservative  seat 
restored  the  SDP's  momentum  after 
it  had  peaked  and  begun  to  decline 
in  the  opinion  polls.  It  also  secured 
Mr.  Jenkins's  role  as  the  SDP's  nat- 
ural leader. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-one,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins is  the  oldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  new  party's  four 
founders,  known  universally  as  the 

Alexander  Chancellor  is  editor  of  the 
Spectator  of  London. 


Gang  of  Four.  He  is  also  the  one 
who  looks  much  the  most  convinc- 
ingly like  a  potential  prime  minis- 
ter. Indeed,  he  nearly  was  prime 
minister,  having  once  been  deputy 
leader  of  the  Labor  Party  and  Har- 
old Wilson's  chosen  successor.  Af- 
ter he  lost  the  top  job  to  James 
Callaghan  in  1975,  he  sulked  off  to 
Brussels  to  preside  over  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  (the 
"Common  Market"). 

This  appeared  to  be  the  end  of 
Mr.  Jenkins's  political  career.  By 
taking  a  highly  paid  job  as  an  inter- 
national civil  servant,  he  was  seen 
by  most  of  his  "comrades"  in  the 
Labor  Party  as  a  traitor  almost  as 
despicable  as  the  Soviet  agent  Sir 
Anthony  Blunt.  Not  that  Mr.  Jen- 
kins had  ever  been  much  of  a  "com- 
rade." This  was  not  the  fault  of  his 
background,  which  was  just  right 
for  the  workingman's  party.  Com- 
radeship is  just  not  part  of  his  char- 
acter. His  grandfather  was  a  Welsh 
coal  miner.  So  was  his  father,  brief- 
ly, though  he  later  rose  rapidly  with- 
in the  trade-union  movement,  even 
studying  for  a  couple  of  years  in 
Paris,  and  ended  up  a  member  of 


Parliament  with  a  comfortable  house 
and  a  live-in  maid.  Mr.  Jenkins's 
parents,  in  other  words,  had  been 
moving  up  the  social  ladder,  and 
young  Roy  continued  the  climb. 

He  went  to  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  the  best  minds  go,  and 
managed  there  to  lose  any  trace  of 
a  Welsh  accent.  He  was  very  clever. 
Enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  prime 
minister,  Clement  Attlee,  a  friend  of 
his  father's,  he  sailed  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1948,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  As  soon  as  the  Labor 
Party  emerged,  in  1964,  from  four- 
teen years  in  opposition,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins was  rapidly  promoted  through 
the  government  ranks.  During  the 
Wilson  era,  he  held  two  of  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  state — home  sec- 
retary and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. As  home  secretary,  Jenkins 
was  a  promoter  of  the  "permissive 
society"  (rechristened  by  him  the 
"civilized  society"),  helping  to  lib- 
eralize the  laws  on  obscenity,  abor- 
tion, and  homosexuality.  But  he  also 
tried  to  keep  Britain  clean  by  re- 
fusing entry  to  George  Raft,  an  ac- 
tor with  unsavory  connections.  As 
chancellor  (equivalent  to  Treasury 
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secretary),  he  was  the  hero  of  con- 
servatives, imposing  a  tough  credit 
squeeze  and  achieving  a  balance  of 
payments  surplus  for  the  first  time 
in  years. 

Mr.  Jenkins  fell  out  with  his  par- 
ty over  British  membership  in  the 
Common  Market,  a  cause  that  he 
enthusiastically  supported,  even 
while  anti-Market  sentiment  was 
concentrated  in  the  Labor  Party. 
He  was  not  forgiven,  because  he 
wasn't  popular  anyway.  He  had 
never  taken  sides  in  the  class  war. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  prefer  claret  to 
beer  and  the  company  of  duchesses 
to  that  of  trade  unionists.  He  wears 
well-cut  suits  and  shiny  shoes.  He 
likes  staying  in  large  country  houses; 
in  fact,  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he 
was  off  to  lunch  at  Castle  Howard, 
the  Yorkshire  palace  used  as  the 
setting  for  "Brideshead  Revisited." 
Mr.  Jenkins's  favorite  ball  game  is 
croquet,  which  can  be  played  only 
on  country  house  lawns. 

Detached,  diffident,  snobbish — 
Roy  Jenkins  got  where  he  is  by 
virtue  of  his  ability  and  ambition. 
He  was  never  propelled  by  zeal  for 
socialism — or  for  anything  else.  As 
one  unkind  Labor  M.P.  once  put 
it,  "The  only  thing  that  Roy  Jen- 
kins ever  fought  for  was  a  table  for 
two  at  the  Mirabelle"  (a  very  ex- 
pensive London  restaurant). 


UT  a  political  party  cannot 
get  as  far  as  the  SDP  al- 
^1  ready  has  simply  because 
one  man  wishes  to  be  prime 
minister.  The  new  party  could  never 
have  prospered  without  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  some  realistic  al- 
ternative to  the  two  main  parties, 
Labor  and  Conservative.  Both  of 
these  are  widely  seen  not  only  to 
have  failed  in  government  but,  each 
in  its  own  way,  to  have  become 
rather  nasty. 

The  Conservatives  are  led  by  the 
so-called  "Iron  Lady,"  Prime  Min- 
ister Margaret  Thatcher,  a  convert 
to  monetarist  theories  of  economics 
who  appears  to  be  bent  on  chang- 
ing the  economic  framework  within 
which  both  Conservative  and  La- 
bor governments  have  been  content 
to  operate  since  the  Second  World 


War.  The  role  of  the  state  is  to  be 
reduced,  nationalized  industries  are 
to  be  returned  to  private  enterprise, 
and  inefficient  industries  are  to  be 
allowed  to  die,  whatever  the  cost  in 
unemployment.  Such  policies  imply 
pain  and  conflict — they  appear  "ide- 
ological" and  "divisive."  More  up- 
setting than  her  policies,  though, 
which  in  reality  are  not  at  all  ex- 
treme, is  Mrs.  Thatcher's  zealous 
and  uncompromising  character. 

In  an  editorial  just  over  a  year 
ago.  The  Times  spoke  for  a  lot  of 
soggy  British  middle-class  opinion 
when  it  called  for  "a  gentler  ap- 
proach to  life."  "Mrs.  Thatcher  is  a 
health  visitor,"  it  said.  "She  is,  as 
she  said  herself,  the  kind  of  nurse 
who  bounces  you  out  of  bed  the 
day  after  the  operation."  Compare 
the  Thatcher  approach  with  Mr. 
Jenkins's  one-sentence  summary  of 
his  political  beliefs:  "I  believe  in  in- 
troducing humanitarian  conscience 
and  reform:  concern  for  those  who 
don't  easily  survive  in  a  rough 
world."  This  is  definitely  the  "gen- 
tler approach." 

But  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  niceness  it- 
self compared  with  the  nastiness 
that  now  characterizes  her  main  op- 
position. The  Labor  Party  has  al- 
ways been  a  loose  coalition  embrac- 
ing Marxists,  trade  unionists,  and 
middle-class  intellectuals  with  social 
consciences.  The  middle-class  ele- 
ment, exemplified  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
lias  recently  been  losing  its  tradi- 
tional preeminence.  The  crypto- 
communists  on  the  left  of  the  party 
have  been  rapidly  taking  control  of 
the  party  by  cunning  and  often  bru- 
tal tactics.  They  have  managed  to 
commit  Labor  to  a  set  of  extrav- 
agantly left-wing  policies — more 
state  control  of  the  economy,  abo- 
lition of  private  schools,  unilateral 
nuclear  disarmament,  trade  protec- 
tionism, and  withdrawal  from  the 
Common  Market.  For  many  of  the 
comfortable  Labor  moderates  there 
has  seemed  to  be  no  possible  future 
in  such  a  party. 

The  Gang  of  Four,  the  founders 
of  the  SDP,  are  in  fact  all  refugees 
from  Labor.  The  Times  editorial 
I've  already  quoted,  written  while 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  still  in  exile  over 
the  water,  picked  Shirley  Williams 


as  a  potential  SDP  prime  minister 
on  the  grounds  that  she  is  simply 
very  much  nicer  than  Margaret 
Thatcher.  A  lifelong  member  of  the 
Labor  Party,  Mrs.  Williams  is  in- 
deed about  as  different  from  the  se- 
vere Mrs.  Thatcher  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  She  is  muddled  and  indeci- 
sive, eager  and  friendly,  always 
ready  to  listen  and  to  learn.  She 
scurries  about  the  country  hke  a  lit- 
tle furry  animal,  wearing  sensible, 
rather  girlish  clothes,  her  hair  in  a 
mess,  conveying  to  all  and  sundry 
an  impression  of  both  idealism  and 
moderation.  She  appears — and  no 
doubt  is — both  generous  and  com- 
passionate. At  Christmas  she  hurt 
herself  in  a  tobogganing  accident, 
no  less,  and  now  scurries  about 
even  more  endearingly  on  crutches. 

As  education  secretary  in  previ- 
ous Labor  governments,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams was  responsible,  out  of  a  mis- 
guided egalitarianism,  for  ruining 
the  state  education  system.  She  has 
long  identified  herself  with  some  of 
the  worst  of  trade-union  excesses. 
But  these  failings  are  either  forgiven 
or  forgotten.  She  is.  by  general  con- 
sent, enormously  popular.  Tlie  Times 
explains  why:  "Mrs.  Williams  has  a 
personal  character  that  very  large 
numbers  of  British  people  can  relate 
to.  .  .  .  [She]  talks  to  the  British  peo- 
ple in  her  own  accents,  sometimes 
muddled,  often  courageous,  always 
kind." 

The  other  two  members  of  the 
Gang  of  Four  are  also  former  Cab- 
inet ministers.  Dr.  David  Owen,  a 
handsome  young  physician  with  a 
pretty  American  wife,  enjoyed  a  me- 
teoric rise  in  the  last  Labor  govern- 
ment, becoming  foreign  secretary  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  the  aging  prime  minister, 
James  Callaghan  (the  one  who 
beat  out  Roy  Jenkins  for  the  job), 
that  this  cocky,  dynamic,  and  youth- 
ful individual  would  be  just  the  per- 
son to  buff  up  the  "special  relation- 
ship" with  the  young  whiz  kids  of 
President  Carter's  new  administra- 
tion in  Washington.  It  wasn't  a  great 
success.  Finally,  there  is  the  lugu- 
brious William  Rodgers,  a  less  glam- 
oroi  s  administrator  who  was  once 
defense  minister,  but  who,  unlike 
the  others,  enjoys  a  solid  political 
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power  base  in  the  depressed  North- 
east of  England. 


WHAT  the  Gang  of  Four 
had  in  common  was 
despondency  at  loss  of 
office  and  a  feeling  of 
rejection  by  the  new,  left-wing  bosses 
of  the  Labor  Party.  They  wanted 
out,  but  where  were  they  to  go? 

They  could  have  joined  the  Lib- 
erals, an  ancient  but  now  insignif- 
icant party,  with  whom  they  were  in 
agreement  on  most  important  is- 
sues. But  as  ambitious  political 
heavyweights,  they  had  no  wish  to 
lose  themselves  in  a  small,  rather 
eccentric  organization  with  neither 
the  experience  of,  nor  the  possibil- 
ity of,  nor  even  the  taste  for  pow- 
er. So  they  decided  to  form  their 
own  party,  which  they  could  present 
to  the  British  public  as  something 
fresh  and  new.  The  SDP  has  formed 
an  electoral  alliance  with  the  Lib- 
erals, who  have  an  established  po- 
litical organization  and  regional 
pockets  of  loyal  support.  But  they 
can  claim  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  offering  a  convincing  sub- 
stitute for  what  The  Times  called  the 
"two  grimacing  skeletons  of  polit- 
ical despair,"  thus  hoping  to  attract 
the  support  of  disillusioned  voters 
who,  from  long  experience,  felt  un- 
able to  take  the  Liberals  seriously. 
This  strategy  has  worked  remark- 
ably well.  The  SDP  now  has  mil- 
lions of  supporters  and  more  than 
80,000  active,  paid-up  members — 
not  bad  for  one  year's  work.  Ac- 
cording to  an  opinion  poll,  67  per- 
cent of  the  members  have  never 
joined  any  other  political  party. 

The  freshness  and  newness  of  the 
SDP  reside  in  this  67  percent,  and 
not  in  the  familiar  old  Gang  of  Four 
or  in  the  further  twenty-four  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  (all  but  one  La- 
bor) who  have  defected  to  it  over 
the  past  year.  According  to  that 
poll,  57  percent  of  SDP  members 
belong  to  the  professional  and  man- 
agerial classes,  and  10  percent  have 
jobs  described  as  "clerical/office/ 
sales."  Only  7  percent  admitted  to 
being  manual  workers,  and  of  these 
more  than  two  thirds  are  skilled 
workers  or  foremen.  This  is  there- 


fore a  middle-class  party,  whose 
members  give  as  their  principal  rea- 
son for  joining  it  a  desire  to  "break 
the  mold,"  to  occupy  the  "middle 
ground,"  and  to  end  "extremism" 
and  "polarization." 

Thus  the  SDP's  appeal.  Fresh  and 
pure  as  a  snowdrop,  it  not  only  re- 
jects ideology  but  is  so  far  untaint- 
ed by  vested  interests.  The  Labor 
Party's  power  base  is  a  selfish  trade- 
union  movement.  The  Conservative 
Party  depends  on  the  support  of  vul- 
gar business  and  industrial  interests. 
But  the  SDP  belongs,  as  it  boasts, 
to  its  individual  members.  For  the 

i  first  time  ever,  the  professional  mid- 
dle class — sensible,  decent,  com- 
passionate, patriotic — has  a  serious 
political  party  all  its  own.  The  door- 
bell rang  the  other  day  at  my  home 
in  a  rather  depressed  borough  of 
west  London,  inhabited  principally 

I  by  Irish  laborers.  It  was  an  SDP 
candidate  for  the  borough  council,  a 

1  well-dressed  young  man  in  his  twen- 

i  ties  carrying  a  briefcase.  I  asked 
him  what  he  did  for  a  living.  He 
said  he  was  an  economic  forecaster 
for  Rothschilds  Bank.  Never  before 
has  Hammersmith  attracted  a  can- 
didate of  such  distinction. 


gi^g  HE  POLICIES  of  the  SDP  still 

■ amount  to  little  more  than 
a  rejection  of  sin.  The  party 
stands  for  "a  healthy  pub- 
lic sector  and  a  healthy  private  sec- 
tor," for  an  end  to  poverty,  un- 
employment, and  inflation.  It  also 
stands  for  classlessness  and  inter- 
national cooperation.  Classlessness 
and  internationalism — these  are  its 
two  distinctive  features.  They  are 
worth  examining. 

The  ideal  of  classlessness  is  the 
ideal  of  those  who  don't  know 
where  they  belong,  of  those — like 
the  Gang  of  Four — who  enjoy  the 
social  mobility  that  too  many  Eng- 
lishmen are  supposed  to  lack.  Such 
people  look  to  the  United  States,  a 
country  in  which,  many  Britons  sup- 
pose, it  is  possible  to  be  rich  and 
grand  and  clever  without  feeling  cut 
off  from  the  lower  orders.  Adlai 
Stevenson,  Averell  Harriman,  John 
Kennedy — these  are  the  heroes  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  friends  (Dr. 


Owen  even  looks  like  a  Kennedy, 
though  I  doubt  if  a  Kennedy  would 
comb  his  hair  in  public).  In  Eng- 
land it  is  impossible  to  put  on  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes  without  im- 
plying disdain  for  the  workingman. 
That  is  why  internationalism  and 
classlessness  amount  to  much  the 
same  thing,  for  classlessness  only 
seems  to  exist  abroad:  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  as  well.  Somehow 
the  French  and  the  Germans  can 
also  behave  like  Mr.  Jenkins  with- 
out stirring  up  class  hatred.  Why 
can't  the  British  be  more  Uke  ev- 
erybody else? 

Another  of  the  SDP's  vague  ob- 
jectives is  to  make  Britain  "mod- 
ern." It  is  the  same  cry  that  brought 
Labor  to  power  in  1964,  when 
Harold  Wilson  promised  us  a  tech- 
nological revolution.  Once  again  the 
United  States  is  the  model.  The  par- 
j  ty  is  already  adopting  American 
campaigning  methods,  albeit  on  a 
modest  scale,  hoping  thus  to  show 
up  the  traditional  parties  as  old- 
fashioned  and  fuddy-duddy.  It  ac- 
cepts credit  cards  for  membership 
dues.  It  has  engaged  a  high-flying 
advertising  and  public  relations  firm 
to  inundate  the  media  with  glossy 
folders  and  to  invent  an  entirely 
new  vocabulary — the  Gang  of  Four 
becoming  "principals,"  their  aides, 
"hand-holders,"  and  their  main  Lon- 
don office,  an  "operations  center" 
with  "backup  systems"  all  over  the 
place.  The  leaders  like  to  have 
planes  and  boats  on  standby.  In  a 
new  departure  for  Britain,  they  are 
even  planning  to  raise  funds  through 
pop  concerts  and  other  show-busi- 
ness events. 

The  main  danger  for  the  SDP  is 
its  confidence  in  its  own  virtue.  Un- 
like the  two  big  parties,  which  are 
obliged  to  take  account  of  the  nas- 
tier prejudices  of  their  supporters, 
the  SDP  looks  down  on  such  prej- 
udices with  contempt.  So,  perhaps, 
it  should.  But  there  is  a  conflict  here 
between  its  talk  of  greater  democ- 
racy, decentralization,  and  so  on, 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  strong 
streak  of  authoritarianism.  One 
senses  that  the  real  yearning  of  the 
SDP  is  to  bring  a  governing  elite  of 
especially  nice  people  to  power.  □ 
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CAPITALISM  OBSERVED 


by  Timothy  F.  Bannon 

Call  in  the  high-tech  horticuUurists, 
or  it's  all  over  for  your  grass. 


NCE  UPON  a  time,  the  av- 
erage homeowner  could 
reasonably  discharge  his 
responsibilities  to  the  neigh- 
borhood by  mowing  his  lawn  week- 
ly and  watering  it  regularly  during 
the  dry  days  of  summer.  Occasion- 
ally, these  responsibilities  would  pro- 
duce tensions,  such  as  those  most 
memorably  exemplified  by  the  often 
tempestuous  relationship  between 
Chester  A.  Rilev  and  his  maUnger- 
ing  son,  Junior.  More  often  than 
not,  however,  they  could  be  per- 
formed without  great  in\  estments  of 
time  and  money,  and  certainly  with- 
out reliance  on  vast  technological 

Timothy  F.  Bannon  is  a  lawn-free  law- 
yer who  lives  in  Connecticut. 


resources.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
The  hand  lawn  mower  has  become 
the  stone  ax  of  subdivision  prehis- 
tory, and  the  exclusive  treatment  of 
a  lawn  with  water  enjoys  approx- 
imately the  same  respect  among 
knowledgeable  lawn  specialists  as 
bleeding  with  leeches  does  among 
physicians. 

Today's  lawn,  to  be  properly 
cared  for,  must  be  awakened  in  the 
spring  with  a  chemical  fertilizing 
solution  containing  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  potassium.  At  the  same 
time,  crabgrass  seedlings  must  be 
put  to  sleep  with  bensulide,  oxadi- 
azon,  and  DCPA.  During  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer,  repeated 
applications  of  nitrogen  in  any  one 


of  its  common  forms — urea,  u: 
formaldehyde,  or  Milorganite— ^ 
i  mandatory.  Exigent  circumstance: 
may  dictate  Diazanon,  Oftanal,  Ter 
san,  dicamba,  and  methanearsonates 
Finally,  as  fall  wanes,  massive  ad 
ditional  mineral  applications  guar 
I  antee  a  nutritious  winter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt.  After 
conspicuously  unsophisticated  past 
lawn  care  now  ranks  with  orthodon 
tia  as  one  of  the  foremost  suburbai 
:  sciences,  and,  as  a  result,  lawn  car( 
1  has  also  become — pun  neither  in 
j  tended  nor  avoidable — a  leadin< 
'  growth  industry. 

j  After  all,  and  no  matter  what  yot 
believe  about  acid  rain,  those  chem 
I  icals  just  do  not  get  on  your  lawi 
by  themselves.  Somebody  else  ha 
to  buy  them.  Somebody  else  has  tc 
mix  them.  Somebody  else  has  tc 
j  put  them  in  the  1,200-gallon  tanl 
trucks  that  are  now  more  commor 
in  suburbia  than  the  milkman  o 
marital  infidelity.  Frequently,  tha 
somebody  else  is  the  ChemLawr 
Corporation,  "America's  Leader 
Professional  Lawn  Care." 

ChemLawn  started  out  as  th( 
Duke  Garden  Center  in  Troy,  Ohio 
Paul  Duke  and  his  son,  Dick,  sole 
fertilizers  and  weed  killers  over  th( 
counter  to  people  who  did  not  knov 
how  to  apply  the  stuff  and  were  no 
terribly  interested  in  learning.  Grad 
ually,  the  Dukes  of  Troy  moved  ou 
of  the  store  and  into  the  neighbor 
hoods  to  help  with  the  chemical  ap 
plications.  In  1969,  ChemLawn  w! 
incorporated,  and  the  next  yea 
marked  the  last  time  the  company' 
sales  were  under  a  million  dollar; 
annually.  From  that  1970  bench 
mark  of  S98I.000,  annual  sales  ros< 
to  a  1981  total  of  $141,961,711. 

During  the  summer  of  1982 
ChemLawn  Corporate  Center,  th( 
!  company's  new  headquarters,  wil 
open  on  forty  acres  of  land  in  Co 
lumbus,  Ohio.  It  will  cost  S8.5  mil 
j  lion.  During  the  same  summer 
ChemLawn's  fleet  of  white  anc 
green  tank  trucks  may  service  on( 
million  lawns  in  the  United  State 
and  Canada.  Those  households,  anc 
perhaps  a  million  more,  will  expe 
rience  the  science  and  show  busi 
ness  of  lawn  care  in  the  age  of  high 
tech  horticulture. 
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The  Continuation  Method 


The  need  to  solve  systems  of  polyjiomial  equations  arises  in  pursuits  ranging 
from  geometric  optics  to  chemical  kinetics.  A  practical  method  of  solution, 
devebped  at  the  General  Motors  Research  Laboratories,  provides  designers  of 
mechanical  parts  with  a  new  capability. 


Two  equations  in  two  unknowns 


F(x)  =  0 


The  turn  pairs  of  parallel  lines  of  G(x)  =  0  evolve 
into  the  parabola  and  ellipse  of  F(x)  =  0. 


The  three  pairs  of  parallel  planes  of  G(x)  =  () 
evolve  into  the  paraboloid,  ellipsoid  and  cylinder 
ofF(x)  =  0. 


I  LASSICALLY  difficult  non- 
V_>4  linear  equations-those  made 
up  of  polynomial  expressions-can 
now  be  solved  with  reliability  and 
speed.  Recent  advances  in  the 
mathematics  of  continuation 
methods  at  the  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratories  have  practi- 
cal implications  for  a  wide  range  of 
scientific  and  engineering  prob- 
lems. The  immediate  application 
at  General  Motors  is  in  mechan- 
ical design.  The  new  method  finds 
all  eight  solutions  to  three  quad- 
ric  equations  in  a  few  tenths  of  a 
second-fast  enough  for  computer- 
aided  design  on  a  moment-to- 
moment  basis.  Algorithms  based 
on  this  method  are  critical  to  the 
functioning  of  GMSOLID.  an  interac- 
tive design  system  which  models 
the  geometric  characteristics  of 


automotive  parts. 

Systems  of  non-linear  eqi 
tions  have  been  solved  for  mai 
years  by  "hit  or  miss"  loc 
methods.  The  method  developed 
General  Motors  by  Dr.  Alexand 
Morgan  is  distinguished  by  beii 
global  and  exhaustive.  Loc 
methods  depend  on  an  initial  e; 
mate  of  the  solution.  They  procei 
by  iterative  modifications  of  tl: 
estimate  to  converge  to  a  soluti( 
However,  success  is  not  guar^ 
teed,  because  there  are  general 
no  practical  guidelines  for  makii 
an  initial  choice  that  will  ensu 
convergence.  Reliability  is  furth 
compromised  when  multiple  so 
tions  are  sought. 

Global  methods,  by  contra 
do  not  require  an  initial  estimate 
the  solution.  The  continuati( 
method,  as  developed  by  Dr.  M 
gan,  is  not  only  global,  but  al 
exhaustive  in  that,  assuming  exa 
arithmetic,  it  guarantees  conv 
gence  to  all  solutions.  The  conv 
gence  proof  rests  on  principl 
from  the  area  of  mathemati^ 
called  differential  topology. 

Here  is  the  way  continuati( 
works.  Suppose  we  want  to  solve 
system  F(x)  =  0.  We  begin  by  g( 
erating  a  simpler  system  G(x)  = 
which  we  can  both  solve  and  C( 
tinuously  evolve  into  F(x)  =  0.  It 
important  that  we  select  a  G  pn 
erly,  so  the  process  will  converi 
Dr.  Morgan  has  devised  a  meth( 
for  selecting  G  which  gives  rap 
convergence  and  reliable  compu 
tional  behavior.  He  first  applied 
theorem  established  by  Garcia  ai 


Three  equations  in  tliree  unknowns 


ingwill  to  select  G.  However,  the 
;sulting  algorithm  could  not 
:hieve  the  speed  and  computa- 
Dnal  reliability  necessary  for  sev- 
•al  applications.  Next,  he  utilized 
)me  ideas  from  algebraic  geome- 
y-"homogenous  coordinates" 
id  "complex  projective  space"— to 
'ove  a  new  theorem  for  selecting 
.  The  result  of  Dr.  Morgan's 
forts  is  a  practical  numerical 
lethod  based  on  solid  mathe- 
latical  principles  with  innate  reli- 
Dility. 

Reliability  is  the  critical  ele- 
lent  for  mathematical  methods 
nbedded  in  large  computer  pro- 
rams,  because  errors  may  not 
ecome  evident  until  after  they 
ave  ruined  a  large  data  structure 
Dmpiled  at  great  expense  and 
(fort.  Speed  is  also  important  to 
:onomical  real-time  implementa- 
on.  This  method  has  proved  to  be 
^liable  and  fast  in  solving  prob- 
■ms  involving  equations  up  to  the 
xth  degree  in  three  or  four  vari- 
bles.  However,  there  are  obvious 
ractical  limitations  on  the  number 
f  equations  and  their  degree,  due 
)  the  limited  precision  of  computer 
rithmetic  and  computer  resource 
I  ^ailability. 


rHE  FIGURES  illustrate  the 
transition  from  simple 
Hx)  =  0  to  final  F(x)  =  0.  In  both 
gures,  the  "simplicity"  of  G(x)  =  0 
;  reflected  graphically  in  its  linear 
tructure-seen  as  lines  and  planes, 
'he  non-linearity  of  F(x)  =  0  is  seen 


in  the  curvature  of  the  final  shapes 
in  each  figure. 

In  figure  1,  the  four  dots  on 
the  left  plane  represent  the  set  of 
simultaneous  solutions  to  the  sys- 
tem of  equations  G(x)  =  0.  The  four 
dots  on  the  right  plane  represent 
the  set  of  simultaneous  solutions  to 
the  system  of  equations  F(x)  =  0. 
The  dashed  lines  represent  simul- 
taneous solutions  to  intermediate 
systems  whose  graphs  would  show 
the  evolution  from  one  configura- 
tion to  the  other.  With  the  addition 
of  a  third  dimension  in  figure  2,  the 
number  of  dots  representing  simul- 
taneous solutions  doubles.  Repre- 
sentation of  the  transitional  points, 
as  in  figure  1,  would  require  a 
fourth  dimension. 

"Continuation  methods,  al- 
though well  known  to  mathemati- 
cians," says  Dr.  Morgan,  "are  not 
widely  used  in  science  and  engi- 
neering. Acoustics,  kinematics  and 
non-linear  circuit  design  are  just  a 
tew  fields  that  could  benefit  imme- 
diately. I  expect  to  see  much 
greater  use  of  this  mathematical 
tool  in  the  future." 
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iN  THE  scientific  world,  lawn 
care  is  the  domain  of  the  agron- 
omist, a  specialist  in  the  branch 
of  agriculture  dealing  with  field 
crop  production  and  soil  manage- 
ment. In  part  because  of  the  need 
created  by  golf-,  football-,  and  base- 
ball-grounds keepers,  agronomists 
have  been  kept  busy  during  the  last 
two  decades  developing  faster-grow- 
ing, denser,  more  rugged  grass  types. 
Together  with  fertilization  and  pest 
control — which  covers  weeds,  fungi, 
and  insects — grass  growing  has  re- 
cently enjoyed  a  period  of  spectac- 
ular scientific  advance.  Simulta- 
neously, the  suburban  passion  for 
well-groomed  lawns  has  continued 
to  rage,  yet  the  increasing  number 
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of  two-income  households  has  set 
limits  on  the  time  available  for  lawn 
care  while  providing  sufficient  addi- 
tional financial  resources  for  the 
task.  When  technology  met  peer- 
group  pressure,  the  lawn-care  indus- 
try resulted. 

Although  ChemLawn  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  best  known  of  the 
lawn-care  companies,  it  does  not 
have  the  market  to  itself.  National 
and  regional  concerns,  such  as  Lawn 
Doctor,  Lawn-a-Mat,  and  Perf-a- 
Lawn,  are  also  after  a  piece  of  it 
and  each  year  a  new  crop  of  local 
competitors  sprouts  up  like  fine  fes- 
cue. They  share  a  fondness  for 
amalgamated  names,  and  they  have 
a  common  approach  to  creating  the 
perfect  lawn — four  to  six  chemical 
applications  designed  to  weed,  feed, 
and  (pardon  the  expression)  grub- 
proof  your  lawn.  And  they  all  want 
your  business. 

However,  if  you  think  that  you 
can  just  call  a  lawn-care  company 
one  day  and  have  a  gaily  painted 
tank  truck  at  your  yard  spraying 
like  a  fire  boat  in  New  York  Har- 
bor the  next,  you've  got  another 
think  coming.  No  lawn-care  com- 
pany will  be  rash  enough  to  give 
you  an  estimate  over  the  telephone 
or  agree  to  care  for  a  lawn  sight 
unseen.  Instead,  a  survey,  for  which 
there  is  no  charge,  must  precede 
any  offer  of  services.  This  survey 
will  be  comprehensive,  serious,  and 
sufficiently  intimidating  to  convince 
you  that,  alone,  you  stand  naked 
and  helpless  before  the  grave  prob- 
lems that  afflict  your  lawn,  and  the 
many  others  that  threaten. 

The  lawn-care  operator  making 
his  first  visit  to  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer has  to  deal  with  a  syndrome 
poignantly  expressed  by  the  owner 
of  a  company  located  in  the  sub- 
urban Northeast:  "The  trouble  is 
that  people  don't  understand  that 
grass  is  not  just  grass.  If  they  only 
knew  what  we  are  up  against."  The 
first  job,  then,  is  to  know  what  you 
are  up  against. 

Before  anything  can  be  efficient- 
ly J, -own  in  it,  the  dirt  that  is,  after 
all,  3  our  lawn  must  be  subjected  to 
a  battery  of  tests  and  microscopic 
scrutiny.  Toward  that  end,  a  tech- 
nician arrives  at  your  home,  sober 


of  visage  and  dressed  in  the  compe 
ny's  colors. 

First,  he  estimates  the  percen 
age  of  each  existing  grass  type  i 
your  lawn.  Uniformity  is  the  objec 
tive  here,  and  the  preferred  strair 
are  bluegrass  and  fine  ryegras' 
However,  since  mixed  seeds  ar 
cheaper  and  h  is  possible  for  seec 
blown  from  neighboring  lawns  t 
germinate  in  your  yard,  uniformit 
is  rarely  attained.  To  meet  the  var} 
ing  fertilization  demands  of  the  di 
ferent  grass  types,  it  is  essential  t 
get  some  sense  of  a  lawn's  overa 
composition. 

Your  lawn  technician  next  us£ 
a  metal  probe  to  measure  thatcl 
the  layer  of  dead  and  living  organi 
material  (including  grass)  on  to 
of  the  soil.  If  thatch  depth  exceec 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  it  will  ir 
hibit  air  and  fertilizer  penetratio 
to  the  soil,  and  also  provide  a  have 
for  insects  and  a  breeding  groun 
for  lawn  diseases.  Since  excessi\ 
thatch  depth  can  change  your  law 
from  a  source  of  self-esteem  to 
loathsome  and  humiliating  pe 
hole,  the  results  of  this  probe  ai 
critical.  It  may  even  be  necessai 
to  undertake  emergency  de-thatcl 
ing  before  anything  further  can  t 
done. 

Getting  past  the  thatch  test  i 
however,  not  the  end  of  a  homi 
owner's  worries.  The  grisliest  aspe 
of  the  on-site  inspection  remain 
for,  against  a  catalogue  of  horribh 
set  forth  with  clinical  dispassion  o 
a  form  checklist,  your  lawn  must  t 
surveyed  for  the  presence  of  weed 
diseases,  and  insect  infestation. 

While  the  untutored  eye  migl 
identify  a  dandelion  or  two  (th 
most  common  form  of  broadle 
weed),  your  lawn-care  technicia 
also  checks  for  buckhorn,  plantaii 
purslane,  oxalis,  and  spurge,  to  mei 
tion  only  five  out  of  fifteen  or  twei 
ty  possibilities.  Of  the  grass-tyf 
weeds,  crabgrass  is  of  course  tl 
prime  offender,  but  there  is  also 
risk  of  infestation  by  goosegras 
nutsedge,  quackgrass,  and  X\ 
dreaded  poa  annua. 

Next  comes  an  inventory  of  ir 
sects  and  diseases  not  heard  c 
since  the  plagues  that  ravage 
medieval  Europe.  Does  your  law 
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harbor  grubs,  chinch  bugs,  bill 
bugs,  or  the  vile  sod  webworm?  Is 
it  infected  with  leaf  spot,  fusarium, 
fair}'  ring,  or  stripe  smut,  the  agro- 
nomic equivalent  of  herpes  simplex? 
You  hope  and  pray  not,  while  pre- 
paring yourself  for  the  worst. 

At  last,  the  technician  takes  a 
measuring  wheel  and  walks  off  the 
boundaries  of  your  property  and  the 
dimensions  of  your  house  and  drive- 
way, noting  the  measurements  he 
will  use  to  calculate  what  will  be- 
come one  of  life's  most  vitally  im- 
portant numbers — that  of  your  lawn 
area. 


Chinch  bug:  the  winged  adult. 

The  amounts  and  concentration 
of  fertilizer  to  be  applied  to  your 
lawn  depend  on  your  lawn  area. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  herbicides, 
fungicides,  and  insecticides.  Your 
bill  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
lawn  area.  If  you  should  die  sud- 
denly, the  executor  of  your  estate 
may  want  to  know  your  lawn  area. 

Unfortunately,  your  lawn  area  is 
as  hard  to  remember  as  a  social  se- 
curity number.  Therefore,  when  the 
technician  has  completed  his  calcu- 
lations, it  is  prudent  to  write  down 
your  \'<x\\w  area  and  keep  it  in  a  safe 
and  com  enicnt  place. 

With  one  last  glance  around  to 
check  for  mivcelianeous  problems 
— "heavy  traffic '  (a  path),  "dog 
damage"  (not  chewing),  etc. — the 
technician  prepares  to  leave.  The 
visual  survey  is  complete  and  the 
real  diagnostic  work  can  now  begin. 
He  takes  a  sample  of  >our  la\Mi  for 
analysis  back  at  the  lab. 


GENERAL  practitioners  of 
.medicin6  do  not  treat  a 
sore  throat  without  ana- 
1\  zing  a  throat  culture.  Or- 
j  thopedic  surgeons  do  not  put  a  cast 
1  on  an  arm  without  an  X  ray.  And 
1  lawn-care  companies  are  not  going 
to  dump  a  load  of  urea  in  your  yard 
without  a  soil  test. 
]  The  first  level  of  chemical  soil 
1  analysis  consists  of  a  pH  test.  As 
any  fool  knows,  pH  is  the  negative 
logarithm  of  the  effective  hydrogen- 
ion  concentration  or  hydrogen-ion 
activity  in  gram  equivalents  per 
liter.  It  is  usually  expressed  in  units 
of  one  tenth,  on  a  scale  of  0  to  14. 
.A.11  of  this  has  to  do  with  acidity. 
If  a  lawn  is  too  acidic,  nutrients 
such  as  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
will  not  be  "available,"  that  is.  cap- 
able of  being  absorbed  through  a 
plant's  root  system.  Too  alkaline, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  soil  can 
even  be  toxic  to  plant  growth,  a 
phenomenon  fortunately  confined 
mainly  to  the  Painted  Desert  and 
nuclear  test  sites.  The  primar\"  ob- 
jective of  residential  lawn  treatment, 
therefore,  is  to  reduce  acidity. 

This,  of  course,  leads  one  back 
to  the  pH  test.  On  the  O-to-14  scale, 
seven  represents  neutrality  and  num- 
bers higher  and  lower  than  seven 
indicate,  respectively,  alkalinity  and 
acidity.  Since  the  ideal  lawn  should 
^  be  slightly  acidic,  the  ideal  pH 
!  reading  is  6.5.  If,  after  a  pH  meter 
'  is  immersed  in  a  solution  made  of 
i  your  soil  and  water,  the  reading  is 
j  any  lower  than  6.5.  it  will  be  nec- 
I  essar}'  to  add  calcium  oxide  (CaO, 
I  or  "lime")  to  your  lawn  before  fer- 
'  tilizer  will  do  it  much  good.  All  of 
this  makes  the  pH  test  seem  Uke 
the  ultimate  in  good  sense. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  test  tube, 
the  presence  of  various  minerals  in 
the  soil  is  being  detected.  These  in- 
clude the  macronutrients  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potassium,  as  well 
as  the  micronutrients.  such  as  iron, 
manganese,  and  zinc.  A  lyrical- 
'  sounding  list,  but  essential  for  lawn 
i  growth.  If  they  are  missing  from 
your  soil,  grass  will  be  missing  too. 
As  a  result,  one  function  of  a  min- 
eral series  or  soil  profile  is  to  deter- 
mine which  minerals  must  be  sup- 
plemented. 


Additionally,  if  a  particular  min- 
eral is  too  strongly  concentrated, 
disastrous  consequences  may  ensue. 
For  example,  even  too  much  nitro- 
gen can  be  a  bad  thing.  Modest 
overdoses  contribute  to  rapid  thatch 
growth,  with  all  of  its  despicable 
consequences.  Genuine  excess  \^"iU 
produce  foHar  burning,  a  form  of 
lawn  arson.  In  lawns,  as  in  life,  the 
golden  mean  is  the  golden  rule. 

At  the  completion  of  your  soil 
profile,  the  company  will  pass  on 
the  lab  results  to  the  penultimate 
component  in  the  lawn-care  com- 
bine, the  data  processors.  \S  ith  to- 
day's technology,  your  lawn-care 
company  can  assure  you  that  the 
natural  growth  and  development  of 
your  lawn  need  never  be  impeded 
by  human  error. 

Your  lawn's  size,  grass  types, 
mineral  and  pesticide  needs  are  fed 
into  the  company's  Apple,  and  an 
individual  chemical-apphcation  pro- 
gram issues  forth.  If  new  problems 
arise  during  the  course  of  the  pro- 
gram, adjustments  to  meet  them  are 
only  a  data  entr\'  away.  And,  of 
course,  variables  such  as  air  tem- 
perature and  wind  velocity-  are 
cranked  in  on  the  eve  of  each  ap- 
plication to  assure  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  spray-gun  apertures. 


o  DATE,  none  of  this  work 

■ will  have  cost  you  anything. 
Now.  however,  with  your 
range  of  problems  identified 
and  the  solutions  reduced  to  print- 
out form,  it  is  time  for  a  consulta- 
tion with  a  fully  hcensed  turf  spe- 
ciahst.  That  can  be  expensive. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  social 
histon.-  when  an  individual  who 
cared  for  lawns  might  have  been 
described  as  a  gardener.  Often  a 
fairly  recent  arrival  to  our  shores, 
he  dressed  appropriately  to  his  trade 
in  denim  overalls,  a  flannel  shirt, 
and  a  sweat-stained  felt  hat.  Not  so 
today's  fully  hcensed  tiu^  specialist. 
He  is  immaculate. 

The  people  who  take  soil  sam- 
ples from  your  yard  handle  the  dirt. 
Your  fully  hcensed  turf  speciaUst 
handles  only  the  test  results  and 
the  customers. 

He  is  equipped  for  the  former  by 
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academic  training  in  horticulture  or 
an  in-house  course  from  his  em- 
ployer. And  he  is  indeed  fully  li- 
censed, since  most  states  have  a 
higher  regard  for  the  well-groomed 
lawn  than  for  the  well-healed  ap- 
pendectomy or  the  well-drawn  con- 
tract. Unlike  lesser  functionaries, 
such  as  doctors  and  lawyers,  lawn- 
care  specialists  must  not  only  be  li- 
censed by  the  states  in  which  they 
operate  but  must  also  renew  their 
licenses  periodically,  either  after  a 
reexamination,  or  certified  atten- 
dance, with  a  follow-up  exam,  in  a 
continuing-education  program. 

In  terms  of  convention  deport- 
ment, therefore,  the  lawn-care  spe- 
cialist is  likely  to  be  the  consum- 
mate professional.  While  lawyers  at 
the  American  Bar  Association's  an- 
nual meeting  in  New  Orleans  may 
be  free  to  engage  in  conduct  only 
tangentially  related  to  professional 
growth,  the  fully  licensed  turf-care 
specialist  attending  Connecticut's 
1982  Professional  Turf  and  Land- 
scape Conference  had  to  keep  his 
eye  on  the  ball. 

The  lawyer  only  risked  having  to 
explain  to  a  spouse  the  telephone 
number  drunkenly  inscribed  inside 
a  matchbook  cover.  The  turf-care 
specialist,  on  the  other  hand,  knew 
for  a  certainty  that  there  would  be 
twenty  multiple-choice  questions  to 
be  explained  to  the  commissioner 
of  Connecticut's  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection,  such  as: 

Examples  of  slow-release  nitro- 
gen are  (choose  one): 

a.  urea  and  ureaform 

b.  urea  and  methylene  ureas 

c.  ureaform  and  IBDU 

d.  ammonium  nitrate  and 
ureaform 

e.  urea  and  sulfur-coated 
urea 

The  fully  licensed  turf  specialist  had 
to  make  every  ellort  to  keep  his 
wits  about  him. 

But  success  in  the  business  is  not 
just  a  question  of  brains.  You  have 
got  to  sell.  In  a  rapidly  expanding 
market,  with  the  tantalizing  pros- 
ipect  of  large  profits,  the  competi- 
tion has  become  fierce.  Beyond  the 
science,  salesmanship  is  as  preva- 
lent in  the  lawn-care  industry  as 
nutsedge  is  on  a  lawn  without  meth- 


anearsonates.  The  range  of  tech- 
niques can  be  imposing. 

With  the  benefit  of  voice  coach- 
ing and  sa'es  training  modeled  on 
the  Dale  Carnegie  method,  your 
fully  licensed  turf  specialist  may 
achieve  the  gently  modulated  tones 
and  sense  of  intimate  concern  usu- 
ally found  only  among  FM  disc 
jockeys.  He  reels  off  your  basic 
lawn  data  in  a  droning,  yet  some- 
how familiar  and  soothing,  mono- 
tone. You  remember  an  early  morn- 
ing's easy  listening  on  the  West 
Coast:  "It's  62  degrees  and  cloudy 
at  5:33  in  Los  Angeles..."  Re- 
laxed, you  are  prepared  for  the  prob- 
lem. The  voice  drops.  The  clipboard 
is  set  aside.  Your  turf  specialist 
looks  first  at  you,  then  at  your 
spouse,  and  says,  "Chinch  bugs." 

The  mature  chinch  bug  is  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  a 
fact  that  would  be  comforting  if 
a  chinch  bug  traveled  alone,  which 
it  does  not.  After  lying  dormant 
during  the  winter,  chinch  bugs  re- 
produce at  a  hectic  clip  with  the 


first  robin  of  spring.  Even  during 
this  country's  shortest  growing  sea- 
son, chinch  bugs  are  capable  of 
achieving  three  generations,  all  of 
them  nourished  by  sucking  the 
juices  from  grass  plants. 

Left  to  their  own  devices,  teem- 
ing hordes  of  chinch  bugs  will  con- 
sume every  square  inch  of  greenery 
on  your  property.  Damage  may  be 
so  extensive  that  you  will  have  to 
reseed  your  lawn  completely,  or  re- 
establish it,  as  your  turf  specialist 
would  say.  Fortunately,  you  are 
told,  Oftanal,  a  powerful  new  in- 
secticide, can  be  applied,  for  a  mod- 
est extra  charge,  and  the  chinch 
bugs  will  be  vanquished  like  Red- 
coats from  the  field  at  Saratoga. 

Given  problems  of  a  lesser  mag- 
nitude, your  turf  specialist's  presen- 
tation will  be  carefree  and  steak- 
house  sprightly:  "Hi,  my  name's 
Jim.  I'll  be  your  turf  specialist  this 
season.  Today's  special  is  preemer- 
gent  crabgrass  control." 

This  is  not  to  suggest  for  a  mo- 
ment that  crabgrass  is  a  trivial  prob- 


i  Speak  Spanish 
like  a  diplomat ! 


■ What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effec- 

I lively  as  possible''  Foreign  service  per- 
sonnel,    ttiat's    who.     Members  of 

■ America's  diplomatic  corps  are  assigned 
to  U.S.  embassies  abroad,  wtiere  they 
must  be  able  to  converse  fluently  m 

■ every  situation. 
Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  Spanish 

I just  as  these  diplomatic  personnel  do  — 
with  the  Foreign  Service  Institute's  Pro- 

Igrammatic  Spanish  Course.  You'll  learn 
Latin  American  Spanish  recorded  by 
native  speakers. 

■ The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  developing 

■ this  course.  It's  by  far  the  most  effective 
way  to  learn  Spanish  at  your  own  con- 

Ivenience  and  at  your  own  pace. 
The  course  consists  of  a  series  of  cas- 
settes    and    accompanying  textbook. 
H    Simply  follow  the  spoken  and  written 
I    instructions,  listening  and  repeating.  By 

■ the  end  of  the  course,  you'll  be  learning 
and  speaking  entirely  in  Spanish! 

■ This  course  turns  your  cassette  player 
into  a  'teaching  machine  '  With  its 
unique  "programmatic"  learning  method, 
■  you  set  your  own  pace  —  testing  your- 
^  self,  correcting  errors,  reinforcing 
I    accurate  responses 


^^^^r  visit  ou^e^forl^ale^off ice  145  E  49th  St  .  New  York,  N  Y  10017  i212)753-1783 


The    FSI's    Programmatic  Spanish 
Course  comes  in  two  volumes,  each 
shipped  in  a  handsome  library  binder 
You  may  order  one  or  both. 
Volume  I:  Basic.  12  cassettes,  (17  hr.), 
manual,  and  464-p.  text.  S1 15 
Volume  II:  Intermediate.  8  cassettes, 
(IT  2  hr.),  manual,  and  614-p.  text,  S98. 
(Conn,  and  N  Y.  residents  add  sales  tax) 

TO  ORDER  BY  PHONE.  PLEASE  CALL 
TOLL-FREE  NUMBER:  1-800-243-1234. 

To  order  by  mail,  clip  this  ad  and  send 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  a 
check  or  money  order  —  or  charge  to 
your  credit  card  (AmEx,  VISA,  Master- 
Card, Diners)  by  enclosing  card  number, 
expiration  date,  and  your  signature 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute's  Span- 
ish course  is  unconditionally  guaran- 
teed. Try  it  for  three  weeks.  If  you're  not 
convinced  it's  the  fastest,  easiest,  most 
painless  way  to  learn  Spanish,  return  it 
and  we'll  refund  every  penny  you  paid 
Order  today! 

81  courses  in  26  other  languages  also 
available.  Write  us  for  free 
catalog.  Our  10th  year.         :  ,  ^pamiqh  ] 


Audio-Forum 
Suite  512 
On-the-Green, 
Guilford.  CT.  06437 
(203)  453-9794 
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lem.  Indeed,  crabgrass  is  the  best 
known  of  the  lawn  pests  and  will 
sprout  up  like  a  cowlick  to  destroy 
your  lawn"s  surface  texture.  More- 
over, it  has  a  pernicious  quality  not 
found  even  in  the  straightforward- 
ly self-indulgent  chinch  bug.  Be- 
cause crabgrass  is  a  grass  type,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  get  rid  of  on 
a  comprehensive  basis  once  it  has 
germinated.  The  herbicides  that  de- 
stroy the  crabgrass  will  also  destroy 
the  grass  plants  around  it. 

Nevertheless,  crabgrass  is  treat- 
able prior  to  germination,  in  its  pre- 
emergent  state.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  scientists  will  someday 
discover  the  cure  for  postemergcnt 
crabgrass.  Already,  they  point  out, 
siduron  has  been  found  to  be  effec- 
tive against  crabgrass  at  the  one- 
to-two-leaf  stage  of  postemergence, 
yet  harmless  to  surrounding  grass 
plants.  But  in  the  mind  of  a  realist, 
time  is  the  essence  of  crabgrass  con- 
trol. Benefin,  bensulide,  or  oxadi- 
azon  must  be  applied  before  the 
middle  of  May. 

Your  panic  grows  with  each  day 
after  the  conference  with  your  turf 
specialist.  Each  passing  preemergent 
moment  heightens  your  level  of 
anxiety  and  adds  a  terrible  gravity 
to  your  decision.  When  you  can 
no  longer  stand  it,  you  call  the 
lawn  service,  and  you  buy  the  pro- 
gram. 

No  more  crabgrass.  No  more 
chinch  bugs.  No  bags  of  fertilizer 
to  haul.  No  more  rusty  spreader 
skulking  in  the  garage.  All  of  this, 
plus  hotline  privileges,  is  yours  for 
the  modest  charge  of  between  two 
and  five  cents  per  square  foot  of 
lawn  area  per  year.  You  would 
spend  nearly  that  amount  on  mate- 
rials alone  if  you  did  the  work  your- 
self, and  you  would  not  have  the 
security  of  knowing  that,  should  a 
patch  of  weeds  or  a  brown  spot  ap- 
pear, the  appropriate  specialist 
would  be  dispatched  instantly  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Having  selected  your  lawn-care 
service,  you  relax,  suffused  with  a 
sense  of  herbal  well-being.  All  that 
remains  now  is  to  find  someone  to 
cut  and  water  your  lawn.  After  all, 
you  wouldn't  expect  a  licensed  turf 
specialist  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  □ 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


DIARY  OF  A 
FREELOADER 


by  Rhoda  Koenig 

Feeding  the  hand  that  bites  you. 


The  Llama  is  a  woolly  sort  of 

fleecy  hairy  goat, 
With  an  indolent  expression  and 

an  undulating  throat 
Like  an  unsuccessful  literary 


ECAUSE  of  these  lines  by 
Hilaire  Belloc,  I  have  long 
associated  journalists  with 
llamas.  But  after  a  week  of 
press  lunches,  cocktail  parties,  and 
suppers.  I've  decided  the  more  ap- 
propriate animal  is  the  camel,  who 
takes  nourishment  where  and  when 
he  can  and  stores  it  in  his  hump,  to 
be  digested  as  the  need  arises. 

On  every  weekday  in  New  York 
City,  uncountable  numbers  of  jour- 
nalists are  gobbling  and  quaffing 
food  and  drink  they  have  not  paid 
for.  These  spreads  occur  at  events 

Rhoda  Koenig  is  literary  editor  of  New 
York  magazine. 


intended  to  promote  people,  prod 
ucts.  and  institutions  of  varying  de 
grees  of  worth.  Few  journalists  wil 
admit  to  being  influenced  in  wha 
they  write  by  the  existence  or  qua! 
ity  of  refreshments,  yet  the  publi( 
relations  people  continue  to  pro- 
vide so  much  food  that  a  busy  (o 
shameless)  journalist  never  has  tc 
pay  for  his  own  meals.  To  provf 
this,  I  agreed  to  go  for  five  days,  be 
ginning  March  22.  with  no  suste 
nance  except  for  press  freebies.  Mai 
nutrition  was  not  a  problem.  M> 
colleagues  proved  most  helpful  ir 
sharing  invitations,  though  an  an 
critic  lamented,  "With  what  Rea- 
gan's done  to  the  arts,  you're  luckj 
to  get  an  apple."  A  society  editor, 
tendering  an  invitation  to  a  disco- 
theque party,  asked  brightly,  "Are 
drugs  food?" 

At  first  I  was  nervous  about  pes- 
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ing  as  a  fashion  journalist,  or  po- 
litical journalist,  or  whatever,  but 
there  was  never  any  credentials 
check.  I  either  went  as  someone's 
guest  (or  "represented"  him)  or  sim- 
ply called  and  said  I  was  with  Har- 
per's and  could  I  come.  Everyone  I 
called  was  quick  and  cheery  about 
.saying  yes,  certainly,  no  problem. 
As  a  trial  run,  I  went  with  a  finan- 
cial friend  to  a  luncheon  called  by 
Merrill  Lynch  to  discuss  zero-cou- 
pon bonds.  The  experience  was  a  bit 
like  a  visit  to  an  unfamiliar  church, 
where  you  watch  the  others  to  see 
when  they  stand  and  sit.  In  this  case, 
[  watched  the  authentic  business  re- 
Dorters  to  see  when  they  took  notes, 
ind  followed  suit,  only  I  was  writ- 
ng,  "Quite  nice  broiled  filet  of  sole," 
'Manhattan  clam  chowder  good  but 
TOt  hot  enough,"  and  "Endive  has 
;een  better  days." 

After  a  little  of  this,  I  found  the 
;ryptic  bond  discussion  no  longer 
ntimidating,  and  even  pleasant; 
here  is  something  very  soothing 
ibout  munching  free  food  to  an 
)bbligato  of  a  baritone  voice  inton- 
ng,  "2  billion,  283  million  dol- 
ars  .  .  .  10  billion,  760  million  dol- 
ars  .  .  ."  As  we  left,  I  remarked  to 
ny  friend  that  the  food  was  agree- 
ble  enough,  but  rather  bland. 
Yes,"  he  agreed,  "it's  standard  cor- 
lorate  food.  If  you  want  cuisine, 
ou  have  to  go  to  Goldman  Sachs." 

Having  seen  how  easy  it  was,  I 
unched  a  few  extra  holes  in  my 
elts  and  began  my  week  of  free- 
Dading. 

ionday,  March  22 

H^BI  HE  FIRST  lunch  of  the  week 

■ is  given  by  the  Manhattan 
Institute  for  Policy  Re- 
search, a  conservative  think 
ink  known  for  its  food.  The  topic 
.  "The  Reagan  Rc  /olution:  Rhet- 
ric  Is  Not  Enough."  I  am  still  a 
ttle  worried  about  fitting  in,  but  as 
3on  as  I  step  into  the  Harmonie 
lub's  chinoiserie-patterned  dining 
)om,  a  nice-looking  economist  ap- 
Toaches  me  with  a  smile  and  says, 
'Do  you  come  here  often?"  Econo- 
lists,  it  seems,  are  like  everyone 
se. 

Cocktails  are  followed  by  a  lunch 


of  smoked  salmon  (a  bit  thick,  but 
not  bad)  with  capers  and  minced 
onion,  three  baby  lamb  chops 
I  (slightly  charred,  with  a  revolting 
Jell-O-green  mint  sauce),  overcooked 
but  edible  French  beans,  potato 
balls,  a  tomato  stuffed  with  bread 
crumbs,  some  small,  undistinguished 
cookies,  and  a  bombe  of  indeter- 
minate-flavor ice  cream  with  whip- 
ped cream  and  cherries  and  nasty, 
synthetic-tasting  apricot  sauce.  No 
wine. 

As  coffee  is  served,  the  discus- 
sion begins,  and  I  ungratefully  start 
wondering  how  soon  I  can  leave. 
(I  have  prudently  chosen  a  seat  near 
the  door.)  I  decide  to  wait  until  at 


...serious  cheeses... 

least  three  of  the  five  speakers  have 
finished,  but  after  the  second  one 
ends  his  speech,  I  see  the  man  at 
my  left  picking  up  his  briefcase. 
By  the  time  the  third  panelist  is 
through,  several  people  are  walking 
out,  so  I  feel  no  guilt  about  join- 
ing them.  Advice  to  the  Manhattan 
Institute:  follow  the  Merrill  Lynch 
technique  of  talking  during  lunch  if 
you  want  to  keep  the  crowd.  Back 
at  the  office,  I  ask  everyone,  "Did 
you  know  that  the  USDA  budget 
has  moved  inversely  with  farm  com- 
modity prices  since  1970?"  Every- 
one enormously  impressed. 

Evening:  off  to  the  Four  Seasons 
for  a  crowded  and  noisy  cocktail 


party  celebrating  the  arrival  of 
Spring,  a  magazine  for  healthy  wom- 
en published  by  Rodale  Press  (sam- 
ple articles:  "Rough  and  Tumble: 
Today's  Action  Apparel"  and  "Vi- 
tamin B-6:  God's  Gift  to  Women"). 
The  hors  d'oeuvres  table,  appropri- 
ately, has  a  huge  assortment  of  cru- 
dites, including  asparagus,  endive, 
and  sliced  turnip,  along  with  the 
usual  carrot,  radish,  pepper,  tomato, 
celery,  cucumber,  and  broccoli — all 
of  high  quality  and  beautifully  pre- 
sented. Some  of  the  vegetables  have 
been  arranged  to  form  chrysanthe- 
mums and  African  daisies.  There 
are  two  liquor  bars,  a  wine  bar,  and 
some  canapes  passed  around  by 
waiters.  These  consist  of  breaded 
shrimps  that  taste  like  balsa  wood, 
toast  spread  with  an  unidentifiable 
beige  thing,  and  tiny  pastries  filled 
with  an  unidentifiable  brown  thing. 

A  fellow  journalist  points  out  Mr. 
Rodale,  confiding,  "He  had  me  to 
lunch  one  time  and  gave  me  alfalfa 
sprouts,  and  they  made  me  sick." 
Against  the  wall,  a  pianist  is  consci- 
entiously playing  "Spring  Is  Here," 
"Paris  in  the  Spring,"  and  "Spring 
Will  Be  a  Little  Late  This  Year."  I 
sing  softly  with  him  as  he  goes  into 
"It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring,"  but 
the  line  "I  keep  wishing  I  were 
somewhere  else"  recalls  me  to  my 
mission,  and  I  exit,  thanking  the 
young  woman  who  presents  me  with 
a  miniature  flashlight  in  the  shape 
of  a  fountain  pen. 

A  few  blocks  north,  the  Alliance 
Frangaise  is  opening  an  exhibition 
of  drawings  by  Tim,  the  political 
cartoonist  of  L'Exprcss.  There.  I  find 
some  French  bread,  blue  cheese, 
and  Beaujolais-Villages.  Despite  my 
art  friend's  despair,  there  are  no  ap- 
ples in  sight.  Actually,  they  would 
have  gone  nicely  with  the  rest. 

Much  tastier  and  more  original 
nourishment  awaits  me  at  a  party 
for  Margaret  Atwood,  in  honor  of 
her  new  novel,  Bodily  Harm.  At- 
wood's  editor,  Patricia  Soliman,  has 
provided  various  crudites  and  many 
serious  cheeses,  fried  chicken,  a 
lovely  red-caviar  mousse,  and  a 
chicken-liver  mousse  topped  with 
artichokes  and  peppers.  The  crowd 
has  nothing  in  common  with  Murray 
Kempton's  fearful  description  of 
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publishing  parties:  "Scenes  out  of  the 
Paris  Commune,  with  gently  nur- 
tured women  swooping  and  clawing 
like  harpies  over  a  bean  pie."  Gos- 
sip is  of  a  high  order;  I  learn  that 
Halston,  who  Hves  further  up  the 
block,  is  in  bad  odor  with  the  other 
residents  for  his  slipshod  methods 
of  trash  disposal.  ("He  puts  his 
trash  out  in  plastic  bags — the  Peri- 
gord-Park  has  plenty  of  garbage,  but 
they  put  theirs  out  in  cans.  You 
walk  past  Halston's  garbage,  you 
can  see  little  forms  writhing  in  and 
out.")  Leave  feeling  that  the  lark 
and  the  snail  are  in  the  right  place. 
Never  did  meet  Margaret  Atwood, 
but  assume  she  was  there  some- 
where. 

Then  on  to  Studio  54.  Their 
press  agent  has  put  me  down  for  an 
event  whose  purpose  I  did  not  quite 
catch.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
food  and  a  cash  bar.  I  wander 
around  for  a  bit  in  the  green  and 
violet  light,  as  the  rock  music  rum- 
bles and  throbs,  and  scrutinize  the 
young  fun-seekers,  among  them  a 
girl  in  a  transparent  sequined  bolero 
and  shoes  with  triangular  heels,  and 
a  girl  in  imitation  leopardskin,  with 
eye  makeup  to  her  hairline.  One 
boy  wears  a  satin  jacket  with  the 
words  BROCCOLI  RABs  emblazoned 
on  the  back.  Is  this  a  sports  club? 
A  rock  group?  Interesting,  but  hun- 
ger and  my  mission  propel  me  to 
the  evening's  fourth  freebie — a  par- 
ty given  by  After  Dark  magazine  to 
mark  the  revival  of  the  musical  Jo- 
seph and  the  Amazing  Technicolor 
Dreamcoat. 

The  venue  of  this  orgy  is  a  res- 
taurant called  Once  Upon  a  Stove, 
a  welter  of  Edwardian  painting, 
ruching,  lace,  and  frosted  glass, 
through  which  I  discern  a  bar  and 
a  buffet  table  laden  with  the  first 
substantial  food  of  the  evening:  ses- 
ame-coated chicken  breasts  (the 
sesame  seeds,  unfortunately,  not 
toasted),  tortellini  salad  (it  was  a 
great  day  for  caterers  when  fash- 
ionable people  decided  they  liked 
their  pasta  cold),  carrot  and  zuc- 
chini batons,  and  tomato-and-cu- 
cumber  salad.  It  all  makes  a  plea- 
sant meal,  and  I  peg  away  at  the 
lightly  cooked  and  well-seasoned 
vegetables  while  looking  around  at 


the  other  guests.  Most  appear 
friendly  and  well  dressed  in  a  not 
particularly  startling  fashion.  But 
there  is  one  person  of  indeterminate 
sex  in  a  pompadour  haircut  and  fla- 
menco-ruffled jumpsuit,  and  three 
boys  are  necking  on  a  banquette.  I 
regard  them  with  the  austerity  ap- 
propriate to  a  person  who  has  never 
heard  of  "Broccoli  Rabs,"  and  head 
for  home. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

■ HAVE  high  hopes  for  a  lunch 
given  by  American  Express  to- 
day. ("The  PR  guy  said,  'Don't 
eat  any  breakfast,'"  my  friend 
Jack  tells  me  encouragingly  as  we 
taxi  down  to  the  financial  district.) 
American  Express  also  has  better 
planning  than  the  Manhattan  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Research.  Its  press 
conference,  to  announce  the  sale  of 
its  headquarters  building  and  a  move 
to  a  new  one  nearby,  is  held  before 
the  meal.  After  a  few  brisk  speeches, 
some  questions,  and  photographs, 
the  buffet  table  is  open  for  business. 
Wow!  American  Express  hasn't  been 
hanging  around  restaurants  all  these 
years  for  nothing.  For  openers,  an 
efficient  waitress  circulates  with  a 
tray  of  exquisite  cheese  puffs  that 
dissolve  instantly  in  the  mouth  in  a 
shower  of  cheese  happiness.  Behind 
the  table,  some  men  are  shelling 
clams  and  enormous  oysters,  which 
they  place  on  a  bed  of  crushed  ice, 
while  other  nice  men  are  carving 
a  delicate  pink  ham  and  a  moist 
and  tender  roast  beef,  the  latter 
served  on  warm  French  bread  sat- 
urated with  rosemary  butter.  There 
are  also  platters  of  wild  rice,  shrimp, 
broccoli,  mushroom,  and  cauliflow- 
er salad,  and  chicken  and  tuna  sal- 
ad, as  like  the  coffee-shop  stuff  as 
Lutcce  is  like  a  coffee  shop.  Then  a 
selection  of  cheeses,  including  a  par- 
ticularly tasty  St.  Andre.  The  line- 
up ends  with  a  pyramid  of  butter- 
balls,  which  I  regard  as  a  silent 
warning,  and  pass  up,  along  with 
the  biscuits  and  pumpernickel  rolls. 
I  cannot  resist,  however,  the  man 
with  the  tray  of  Florentines,  and 
certainly  not  the  man  with  the  choc- 
olate-covered strawberries.  An  aper- 
itif, some  wine  from  the  well-stocked 


bar,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  complete 
this  excellent  lunch,  which  is  well 
received  by  the  reporters  ("Look, 
they've  got  scallions  in  this  salad — 
I'm  going  to  remember  that";  "Will 
you  watch  my  plate  to  make  sure 
nobody  takes  anything?").  The  mod- 
el of  the  proposed  fifty-one-stor)' 
tower  is  being  received  less  enthu- 
siastically. "My  God,"  says  one  man, 
shaking  his  head,  "I  hope  it  won' 
really  look  like  that." 

Evening:  immediately  upon  arriv- 
ing at  Gucci,  I  realize  I  have  made 
a  mistake.  I  am  going  to  be  trapped 
into  watching  a  show  of  spring  fash- 
ions, and  will  have  to  stand  up — all 
the  folding  chairs  being  occupied 
by  a  horde  of  ferociously  fashion- 
able creatures  (lots  of  hibiscus-col- 
ored silk,  metallic-leather  appliques, 
blonde-streaked  hair  coiffed  and 
rolled  and  pouffed).  The  half-houi 
parade  of  timid-rich  striped  blouses 
sofa-chintz-flowered  dresses,  and 
plaid  shirtwaists  leaves  me  unmoved 
but  the  lady  announcing  the  cos- 
tumes is  somewhat  amusing.  Fash- 
ion commentary  seems  to  be  a  mix 
ture  of  cajolery  and  threat,  rathei 
like  a  nanny  instructing  a  slightly 
backward  child.  "When  you  think  offi 
Gucci,  you  must  think  of  leather.' 
And,  "I'd  like  you  to  take  partic- 
ular notice  of  the  green  crocodile  sfi 
bag."  Nanny's  benevolence  is  occa-  k 
sionally  betrayed  by  off-mike  hisses 
to  the  sound  men  to  "Speed  it  up! 
When  the  show  is  over,  hystericalfce 
with  relief,  she  shrilly  urges  every- 
one to  "Stick  around  for  the  food!' 

I  stick  for  the  Piper-Heidsieck 
champagne  and  tissue-thin  caviar-  m 
and-cream-cheese    sandwiches    on  ip 
soft  white  bread,  but  decide  to  cul  »ii 
my  losses  and  rush  to  the  nexlp 
event.  On  the  way  out,  I  am  pre 
sented  with  a  shopping  bag  con-  ^ 
taining  a  paperback  book  with  coloi 
reproductions  of  the  mostly  hideou: 
paintings  in  the  Gucci  Galleria,  two 
perfume  samples,  whose  retail  value 
I  calculate  from  the  press  release 
to  be  $14,  and  two  black  leathei 
rectangles  sewn  together  along  two  ^ 
sides  and  stamped  with  the  Gucc: 
name.  In  the  office  next  day,  every- 
one examines  it  with  interest,  but 
no  one  can  figure  out  what  it  is. 

Conveniently  just  a  block  awa> 
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s  the  Doubleday  bookshop,  where 
1  party  is  being  held  for  the  tenth 
inniversary  of  Foxfire  Books.  The 
Doubleday  Suite,  two  rooms  of  built- 
n  bookcases  and  comfortable  flow- 
;red  upholstery,  has  a  relaxing,  un- 
ashionable  air,  like  an  upscale  ver- 
;ion  of  "Father  Knows  Best."  As  I 
valk  in,  a  waitress  comes  up  to  ask 
vhat  I'd  like  to  drink  and  fetches 
t  promptly.  Other  waitresses  soon 
naiiifest  themselves  with  trays  of  re- 
issuring,  old-fashioned  hors  d'oeuv- 
es:  hard-boiled  egg  halves  filled  with 
urried  yolks  and  the  largest  and 
weetest  shrimp  of  the  week,  accom- 
>anied  by  a  tangy  but  light  sauce. 
)ther  nibbles  are  the  kind  best  left 
mt  of  fashion;  a  tray  of  carrot  and 
elery  and  pepper  sticks  with  no 
lip.  a  bowl  of  nuts,  and  (it  must 
<e  part  of  the  period  setting)  a  bowl 
f  cellophane-wrapped  hard  candies. 

"Oh,  you've  missed  the  festivi- 
ies,"  says  a  girl  reproachfully  as  I 
3in  the  "Celebrate  Brooklyn"  party 
1  the  boardroom  of  Manufacturers 
lanover  Trust  (in  Manhattan).  I 
ave  not  missed  what  I  came  for, 
lough — a  large  and  well-supplied 
ar  and  a  selection  of  food  that, 
lOugh  barely  qualifying  as  medio- 
re,  is  certainly  abundant:  meat- 
alls,  fried  chicken,  breaded  shrimp 
nedible),  naked  shrimp  (all  right), 
izza,  and,  best  of  all,  large  finger 
andwiches  well  stuffed  with  tuna, 
gg  salad,  turkey,  and  ham  and 
heese.  I  am  grateful  for  the  first 
jbstantial  nosh  of  the  evening,  but 
an't  help  thinking — isn't  this  stuff 
wfully  tacky  for  the  Park  Avenue 
eadquarters  of  a  major  bank?  Per- 
aps  this  array  of  coarse,  retrograde 
)od  bespeaks  a  banker's  puritanism 
bout  the  sensual  side  of  life,  but  I 
orry  if  all  of  Manny  Hanny's  un- 
erstanding  about  the  outside  world 

as  dated.  Make  a  mental  note  to 
nd  out  if  Chemical  Bank  has  heard 
f  tortellini. 

Wednesday,  March  24 

wo  LUNCHES  on  the  calen- 
dar today.  Which  should  I 
choose?  One  is  given  by 
Habitation  Leclerc,  a  Hai- 
an  resort,  at  a  restaurant  called 
)anna,  where  I  have  eaten  rich 


and  scrumptious  food.  The  other  is 
at  that  hideous  tourist  trap,  Tavern 
on  the  Green,  and  is  given  by  Co- 
lumbia Pictures  for,  hmmm,  Sean 
Connery.  It  is  true  that  my  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  on  the  calories,  but 
there  are  times  when  a  girl  has  to 
opt  for  spiritual  values. 

I  enter  the  kitsch-filled  barn  of 
Tavern  on  the  Green,  rolling  along, 
singing  a  song,  and  suddenly  halt  in 
mid-chorus.  Is  that  Sean  Connery? 
Oh,  dear,  why  do  we  forget  that 
actors  have  access  to  such  things  as 
makeup  and  toupees?  For  so  long 
an  Ian  Fleming  hero,  Sean  Connery 
now  looks  like  a  character  from 


. . . Henry  again. . . 


Agatha  Christie.  I  console  myself 
with  the  brilliantly  fresh  crudites 
with  a  sour-cream-and-cheese  dip, 
snow  peas  and  cream  cheese  made 
into  tiny  lilies  of  the  valley,  strong- 
ly flavored  pate  on  toast,  and  cu- 
cumber slices  topped  with  salmon 
mousse  or  tiny  slices  of  smoked  sal- 
mon. 

Further  consolation  is  available 
at  table — a  highly  satisfying  meal 
that  begins  with  smoked  trout  and 
salmon  with  black  olives,  pumper- 
nickel, sliced  onion,  and  horseradish 
cream;  goes  on  to  a  huge  filet  mi- 
gnon  with  bearnaise  sauce,  a  tomato 
stuffed  with  broccoli  puree,  and 
scalloped  potatoes,  and  ends  with  a 


lemon  filled  with  lemon  sherbet. 
Waiters  are  efficient  and  generous 
with  Chablis  for  the  first  course  and 
St.-Emilion  for  the  second. 

Back  at  the  office,  my  friend 
Ruth,  who  had  warned  me  off  the 
lunch  for  the  Haitian  resort,  say- 
ing it  would  be  full  of  travel  agents, 
then  went  herself,  reports  that  I 
missed  "the  best  veal  chop  I  ever 
had  in  my  whole  life,  and  pommes 
dauphines,  and  a  whole  tray  of  ev- 
ery kind  of  chocolate  dessert  you 
could  think  of." 

For  some  reason,  the  German  In- 
formation Center  occasionally  asks 
me  to  receptions.  Do  they  send  in- 
vitations to  every  German-surnamed 
editor?  I  have  never  accepted  be- 
fore, but  tonight,  in  the  line  of  duty, 
I  turn  up  at  Goethe  House  to  wel- 
come Ambassador  Peter  Hermes. 
Nobody  official  welcomes  me  or 
tries  to  steer  me  toward  the  ambas- 
sador, which  gives  me  a  chance  to 
browse  among  the  impressive  Vor- 
speisen  on  display.  A  lovely  basket 
of  crudites  includes  ruby  lettuce, 
broccoli  florets,  and  cooked  arti- 
chokes, and  there  is  guacamole, 
acres  of  cheese  with  rye  and  pum- 
pernickel, and  a  few  ducks  cunning- 
ly made  of  apple  slices.  Several 
waiters  slip  in  and  out  with  trays 
of  hot  things  (served  hotter,  I  note 
appreciatively,  than  anyone  else's): 
roast  beef  on  rye  spread  with  sharp 
German  mustard,  shish  kebab,  and 
tiny,  perfect  toasted  ham-and-cheese 
sandwiches.  The  usual  bar  stuff,  plus 
good  German  wine  and  beer.  I 
amble  from  the  attractive  paneled 
room  and  pass  a  waiter  coming  in 
with  carefully  prepared  caviar-and- 
cream-cheese  canapes.  Yes,  I  think, 
in  future  I  shall  take  the  German 
Information  Center's  invitations 
much  more  seriously. 

A  few  blocks  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  French  Embassy  is  feting  Ber- 
trand  Tavernier  and  Nathalie  Baye, 
director  and  star  of  the  movie  A 
Week's  Vacation.  If  German  ambas- 
sadorial food  is  so  stunning,  I  think, 
imagine  what  the  French  will  of- 
fer! Alas,  everything  matches  the 
chilly  formality  of  the  white  marble 
halls — tasteless  little  baguettes  filled 
with  blue  cheese,  glacial  cream- 
cheese  tartlets  with  a  few  grains  of 
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red  or  black  caviar  on  top,  rat- 
atouille  in  pastry  shells  (both  prac- 
tically raw),  crudites  (which  should 
be  cold)  forced  into  a  ridiculous 
pineapple  shape  and  drying  out.  The 
ham-and-pimento-cheese  spirals  on 
toast  aren't  bad,  nor  is  the  one  hot 
hors  d'oeuvre  (sausage  en  croute). 
But,  all  in  all,  I  am  disappointed  in 
this  lack  of  sensuality  from  the  na- 
tion that  gave  the  world  Simone 
Signoret  and  mayonnaise. 

What  sort  of  food  do  the  heavy 
hitters  eat?  I  hoped  to  get  a  clue 
at  Happy  Rockefeller's  publication 
party  for  Henry  Kissinger,  held  at 
her  Fifth  Avenue  apartment.  A  swell 
crowd,  which  includes  Abe  Rosen- 
thal, ihe  William  F.  Buckleys,  Art 
Buchwald,  Theodore  H.  White,  and 
Malcolm  Forbes,  pays  scant  atten- 
tion to  the  refreshments  set  out  in 
Mrs.  Rockefeller's  dining  room, 
decorated  with  Mondrian-style  mu- 
rals and  ceiling.  Too  bad,  for  the 
offerings  include  squares  of  pumper- 
nickel topped  with  thinly  spread 
cream  cheese  and  smoked  salmon 
and  a  heated  dish  of  chicken  chunks, 
red  pepper,  and  onion  threaded  on 
toothpicks.  On  the  minus  side,  how- 
ever, are  cherry  tomatoes  filled  with 
library-paste  cream  cheese  and 
topped  with  prissy-looking  olive 
slices,  horrible  cheese  puffs  that  ex- 
pel something  very  like  Velveeta, 
and  awful  finger  sandwiches — un- 
identifiably  thin  fillings  between 
slices  of  dry,  nondescript  bread. 
Still,  it's  rather  exciting  to  be 
wedged  into  a  room  filled  with  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  black  velvet,  moire,  taffeta,  and 
mink-trimmed  brocade;  and  I  don't 
expect  I  shall  soon  be  using  another 
toilet  with  a  Picasso  over  it. 

I'd  felt  a  bit  low  on  my  way  to 
the  Rockefeller  party,  but  now,  on 
to  the  day's  fifth  event,  I  seem  to  be 
reviving.  Is  this  a  second  wind,  or 
am  I  just  hyperventilating?  Any- 
way, I  am  curious  to  see  whether 
Columbia  Pictuies'  spread  of  the 
evening  can  top  its  performance  of 
the  afternoon.  The  invitation  is  to 
a  screening — followed  by  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Greenery  restaurant — of 
Wrong  Is  Right,  the  Sean  Connery 
movie,  which,  as  I  gathered  at 
lunch,  is  a  zany  farce  about  a  pres- 


ident of  the  United  States.  I  there- 
fore skip  the  screening  and  head 
straight  for  the  buffet  supper:  ham, 
roast  beef,  watercress,  tomato,  mush- 
room, and  endive  salad,  black  caviar 
on  toast  with  minced  egg  and  onion 
(only  one  little  slice,  pity),  tortellini 
in  cream,  scallops  and  shrimp  in 
mayonnaise,  potato  salad  with  garlic 
sausage,  fried  zucchini,  fruit  salad, 
and  cheeses.  There  are  very  few 
seats,  so  most  of  us  civilians  must 
eat  standing  up  or  with  our  plates 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  bar. 
Still,  the  food  is  all  of  excellent  qual- 
ity and  beautifully  prepared.  I  hover 
near  Sean  Connery,  hoping  to  pick 
up  some  conversational  tidbits,  but 
all  I  manage  to  overhear  (it  is  very 
noisy)  is  "I'm  going  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  Will  you  be  in  the  office 
tomorrow?"  Not  exactly  the  sort 
of  thing  I  can  work  into  a  sampler. 

Thursday,  March  25 

WITH  THE  BEST  will  in 
the  world,  I  cannot 
get  up  for  a  breakfast 
at  an  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency  rechristened 
Ketchum  Communications  (former- 
ly Ketchum  MacLeod  &  Grove). 
Aside  from  the  altered  breathing, 
there  is  a  rather  fuzzy  feeling  in  my 
head  and  a  churning  in  my  stom- 
ach. I  am  also  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  sad  saying  about  report- 
ers, "The  legs  are  the  first  to  go." 
So  I  am  surprised  and  pleased,  at 
10:45,  when  a  basket  arrives  at  my 
office  from  Ketchum  Communica- 
tions, containing  two  splits  of  Hen- 
kell  champagne,  a  brioche,  a  crois- 
sant, some  strawberry  jam,  and  a 
single  rose.  "Do  you  think  I  could 
get  them  all  to  do  this?"  I  ask  Jack 
as  we  share  the  brioche.  "I  can't 
understand  why  they  didn't  give  me 
some  butter." 

"Rhoda,"  he  says,  "you're  get- 
ting spoiled." 

For  lunch,  it's  back  to  Studio  54, 
where  Milton  Bradley  is  holding  a 
"gala  luncheon  celebration"  for 
something  called  the  U.S.  Simon 
Championship.  The  invitation  reads 
"Noon  to  3:00,"  which  seems  ex- 
cessive, but  a  subsequent  press  re- 
lease helpfully  says,  "Luncheon  will 


re 
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be  served  following  the  competition 
I  and  entertainment."  I  therefore  time 
my  arrival  for  one  o'clock,  but  even 
{  so  I  have  to  watch  ten  contestants 
intently  and  endlessly  punching  but- 
tons on  an  electronic  game.  The  bar 
remains  open  throughout,  but  the 
buffet  tables  are  bare. 

At  about  1:45  the  assembled 
hacks  get  restless,  and  many  begin 
to  drift  away.  By  2:00  there  is  an 
angry,  murmuring  knot  of  journal- 
ists confronting  the  hapless  waiters. 
"I'd  like  to  accommodate  you  la- 
dies," one  of  them  is  saying  as  I 
walk  up,  "but  they  told  us  not  to 
start  serving  until  the  game  is  over." 
"Well,  everybody's  gettin'  polluted!" 
exclaims  one  lady  reporter.  "They're 
losing  a  lot  of  people  this  way."  An 
other,  tougher-looking  one  agrees 
"They're  getting  everybody  ang 
with  this  stupid  stunt.  Nobody's  gon 
na  write  anything."  By  2:20,  al-| 
though  the  game  is  not  over,  the 
mutiny  level  has  risen  so  alarmingly 
that  the  waiters  are  told  to  hustl 
into  the  kitchen.  The  dozen  or  so 
reporters  at  the  table  quickly  form 
themselves  into  a  line  and  bear  off 
plates  of  fried  chicken  with  Cum- 
berland sauce,  moussaka,  asparagus 
vinaigrette,  lettuce,  and — "tortellini 
salad  again,"  I  remark  to  the  waiter 
"Yeah,"  he  says,  "they  like  it  be-|3 
cause  it's  cheap."  The  moussak 
topping  is  soggy,  and  the  so-calle 
Cumberland  sauce  is  more  like  thi 
currant  jelly,  but  the  chicken  an 
asparagus  are  fine.  There  doesn' 
seem  to  be  anything  you  can  do  to 
hurt  tortellini  salad. 

Evening:  to  the  opulent  Helms 
ley  Palace  Hotel  for  a  fashion  show 
to  introduce  a  line  of  "bulletproof 
outerwear."  My  friend  Alice  comes 
along  to  lend  a  stomach.  When  we 
get  there,  pretty  models  of  both 
sexes  are  wandering  around  tables 
of  reporters  who  seem  to  be  spend- 
ing more  time  than  is  strictly  nec 
essary  feeling  the  linings  of  their 
bulletproof  jackets.  This  is  not  as 
entertaining  as  we  had  hoped  (no  <i 
demonstration  of  bulletproofing  in 
action)  and,  worse,  the  bar  is  closed 
during  the  show.  When  the  fashion 
parade  stops,  we  maneuver  to  the 
hors  d'oeuvres  table,  where  we  sam 
pie  some  canapes  that  are  absolute-  J ; 
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ly  foul — what  I  assume  from  the 
color  are  tuna-cheese  puffs  but  from 
the  taste  could  be  anything  left  over 
for  a  week,  some  scraps  of  toast 
topped  with  the  cheapest  and  nas- 
tiest sort  of  canned  pate,  and  some 
others  topped  with  a  mystifying 
"cocktail  spread."  "There  are  some 
rumaki  down  at  that  end,"  reports 
AUce,  "but  you  don't  want  to  go 
there." 

A  much  classier  act  awaits  us  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  There 
Little,  Brown  is  giving  Henry  Kis- 
singer its  publication  party  in  the 
Temple  of  Dendur,  or  the  Disco  of 
Dendur,  as  a  stylish  friend  calls  this 
popular  party  site.  The  crowd  is 
rather  small  for  the  room,  and  low- 
voltage.  "No  one  famous  is  here," 
says  an  editor,  sighing,  "unless 
they're  so  famous  I  don't  recognize 
them."  But  the  hors  d'oeuvres  are 
top-flight.  "Marinated  scallops  in  cu- 
cumber," a  waiter  with  a  lacquered 
tray  full  of  them  considerately  an- 
nounces. Other  waiters  offer  trays  of 
soft,  dainty  watercress  sandwiches, 
ham  sandwiches,  cheese  straws,  tart- 
lets filled  with  warm  curried  chick- 
en, and  dilled  smoked  salmon  on 
pumpernickel.  Everything  is  exqui- 
sitely fresh  and  light,  including  the 
pretty  crudites  (endive,  white  tur- 
nip) with  green  mayonnaise. 

We  finish  off  the  night  at  the  Red 
Parrot,  a  vast  disco  near  the  Hud- 
son River.  Here  People  magazine  is 
celebrating  "the  night  of  the  first 
new  moon  of  Spring"  with  "our  spe- 
cial friends  in  advertising  agency 
media  departments,"  and  promises 
that  "the  tempting  buffet  tables  will 
be  ongoing  through  the  evening." 
We  plunge  into  a  block-long  airplane 
hangar  filled  with  several  thousand 
squirming  media  people  enthusias- 
tically listening  to  the  Mamas  and 
the  Papas.  The  sound  almost  knocks 
us  off  our  feet,  but  a  waiter  with  a 
tray  of  new  potatoes  drenched  in 
caviar  and  sour  cream  urges  us  on. 
On  the  next  block  we  find  the  tempt- 
in?  buffet  tables,  loaded  with  some 
good  food  (Waldorf  chicken  salad, 
smoked  turkey,  ham  with  herbed 
mustard,  roasr  beef  with  bearnaise 
sauce)  and  a  lot  of  mediocre  stuff: 
country  pate,  liver  pate,  spinach 
pate,  cauliflower  salad,  salade  ni- 


9oise,  tomato  salad,  macaroni  sal- 
ad (haven't  they  heard?),  spinach 
pie,  cheese,  and  fruit.  The  room  is 
so  dark  I  have  to  ask  what  every- 
thing is,  and  am  glad  I  do.  "Mari- 
nated raw  meat"  is  how  a  waiter 
describes  some  unpleasant-looking 
canapes.  The  darkness  makes  the 
Red  Parrot  a  rather  dangerous  place 
to  eat  (people  are  constantly  trip- 
ping on  the  step  where  I  sit),  and 
the  wall-shaking  din  makes  for  rath- 
er disagreeable  dinner  music.  Alice 
and  I  wash  it  all  down  with  some 
vodka  and  gin  and  totter  on  home. 
The  next  morning  she  calls. 

"Did  you  eat  that  Hver  pate?" 

"No." 

"Well,  that's  why  you  weren't 
throwing  up  all  night." 


Friday,  March  26 

ODAY's  LUNCH  is  an  undc- 

Imanding  one,  thank  God: 
a  forum  on  "problems  of 
higher  education,"  at  the 
City  University  Graduate  Center, 
sponsored  by  the  City  Club  of  New 
York.  When  I  get  there,  the  tepid 
green-cellophane  salad  is  already  on 
the  table.  No  wine  is.  My  neighbors 
are  deep  in  a  discussion  on  prob- 
lems of  the  household  exterminator. 
"The  difference  between  a  termite 


and  an  ant  is,  an  ant  has  a  waist 
and  it  has  antennae  that  go  out  thL 
way."  Not  the  most  delightful  back- 
ground music  for  lunch,  particular' 
ly  for  an  inadequately  heated  frozer 
seafood  casserole  in  gluey  orange 
sauce,  rice,  and  summer  squash 
which  I  hear  another  neighbor  de 
scribe  as  "very  tasty  and  delightful.' 
I  envy  one  so  easily  pleased.  As  th« 
discussion  begins,  we  are  brough 
coffee  and  a  slice  of  crumb-toppec 
apple  pie  that  looks  as  if  it  has 
crawled  here  to  die.  I  am  in  a  bac 
mood  since  I  have  discovered  a  haii 
in  my  seafood,  and  especially  since '. 
notice  a  few  people,  obviously  fa 
miliar  with  these  lunches,  have  or- 
dered chef's  salad  or  cottage  chees( 
and  fruit.  The  president  of  Fordhani 
tells  a  heartwarming  story  of  a  Soutl 
Bronx  boy  who  is  now  at  Harvarc 
Medical  School. 

This  evening,  six  thousand  people 
show  up  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
for  the  premiere  of  "Encore:  50 
Golden  Years  of  Showstoppers."  A 
friend  had  passed  on  her  press  in- 
vitation with  a  conspiratorial  note 
reading,  "I  think  there's  some  food 
in  this,"  but  all  I  can  find  in  the 
lobby  is  a  bar  dispensing  Tayloi 
champagne  and  another  offering 
Sprite  and  Coca-Cola.  I  sit  through 
100  leaden  minutes  of  "The  Glory 
of  Easter"  and  a  lot  of  pointless 
running,  jumping,  and  high-kicking 
to  the  accompaniment  of  "Rhapsody 
in  Blue,"  "Bolero,"  and  other  num- 
bers from  which  the  choreographer 
has  leached  all  dignity  and  excite- 
ment. I  do  not  often  go  to  the  ballet, 
but  I  cannot  think  it  good  form  for 
a  dancer  to  spread-eagle  a  ballerina 
over  his  head  and  gaze  into  her 
crotch. 

I  decide  that  the  overpowering 
Art  Deco  lobby  is  more  fun  than 
the  show,  and  skip  the  finale  for  the 
pleasure  of  wandering  around  this 
vast  empty  space.  I  investigate  ev- 
ery corner,  and  nowhere  do  I  find 
a  speck  of  cheese,  a  particle  of 
smoked  salmon,  or  a  single  tor- 
tellino.  Thank  you.  Radio  City,  I 
think  silently  but  heartily,  and  hail 
a  taxi.  There  is  a  wonderful  bowl 
of  bread  and  milk  waiting  for  me 
at  home,  and  all  the  Alka-Seltzer  I 
can  drink.  □ 
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YOU  CAN  GET  IT 

IF  YOO  REALLY  WANT 

by  James  Traub 

If  racism  is  such  a  crushing  burden  on  blacks, 
why  have  the  West  Indians  done  so  well? 


HE  New  York  City  Plan- 

Ining  Department  has  com- 
mitted the  city's  economic 
Hfe  to  a  series  of  intricate 
maps,  one  of  which  indicates,  with 
progressively  darkening  colors,  the 
distribution  of  public  assistance.  The 
all-white  neighborhoods  of  southern 
Queens  are  all-white  on  the  map — 
almost  no  one  there  receives  in- 
come support — but  next  door,  the 
all-black  neighborhoods  along  the 
northern  tier  of  Brooklyn  are  col- 
ored in  hectic  tones  of  purple;  40 
percent  or  more  of  the  residents  are 
on  some  foim  of  welfare.  In  south- 
ern Brooklyn  both  the  residents  and 
the  map  turn  white  once  again.  Yet 
a  broad  swath  of  central  Brooklyn 
appears  on  the  map  as  white  or  a 
light  pink,  despite  the  fact  that  most 
of  its  neighborhoods  are  black.  The 
people  there  don't  think  of  them- 
selves primarily  as  black,  however; 
they  think  of  themselves  as  West 
Indian.  The  majority  of  America's 
half  million  or  more  West  Indians 
James  Traub  is  a  freelance  writer  living 
in  New  York. 


have  probably  settled  here  in  Brook- 
lyn, in  tidy,  tight-knit  neighbor- 
hoods once  dominated  by  the  Jews 
or  Italians,  who  have  left  for  Long 
Island.  The  West  Indians  are  black, 
but  prosperous;  and  thereby  hangs 
a  question:  what  accounts  for  their 
anomalous  success? 

At  the  northwestern  edge  of 
Brooklyn  lies  that  part  of  Rutland 
Road  adjacent  to  Brownsville.  Here 
Rutland  Road  is  roughly  75  percent 
West  Indian;  Brownsville  is  al- 
most all  native  American  black.  In 
Brownsville,  homes  and  stores  lie 
abandoned,  drug  addicts  and  winos 
are  easy  to  spot,  crime  is  a  part  of 
daily  life.  The  residents  of  Rutland 
Road  speak  of  Brownsville  as  if  it 
were  some  kind  of  plague.  Rutland 
Road  is  no  model  of  a  community 
either:  the  stores  have  a  distinctly 
drab  and  underpatronized  look  to 
them.  Yet  it  is  a  community  of  home- 
owners, shopkeepers,  blue-collar 
workers.  Two  hospitals  in  the  area 
provide  a  base  of  employment.  And 
on  either  side  of  the  commercial 
street  are  rows  and  rows  of  well-kept 
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two-family  homes,  with  fenced-in 
gardens,  looking  out  over  immacu- 
late streets.  Everywhere  signs  adver- 
tise block  associations,  neighborhood 
patrols.  When  a  house  comes  up  for 
sale,  people  try  to  reserve  it  for  a 
friend  or  relative.  "And  the  odd 
thing  about  it,"  says  Karl  Sparber 
of  the  Brooklyn  Planning  Depart- 
ment, "is  that  when  the  neighbor- 
hood completely  turned  over  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  didn't  fall  apart." 
Elsewhere  in  Brooklyn,  and  else- 
where in  America's  big  cities,  the 
iron  law  of  white  flight  and  subse- 
quent decay  can  be  seen  working  it- 
self out;  but  not  in  West  Indian 
districts. 

ACCORDING  to  the  most  re- 
cently available  figures, 
blacks  from  the  Caribbean 
earn  94  percent  of  the  aver- 
age American  family  income,  while 
American  blacks  earn  only  57  per- 
cent and  are  actually  losing  ground. 
This  gap  first  became  visible  fifty 
years  ago,  when  West  Indians  be- 
gan to  establish  themselves  here  in 
large  numbers.  In  1939,  the  great 
black  sociologist  Ira  de  Augustine 
Reid  wrote  The  Negro  Immigrant, 
in  part  to  examine  the  reasons  for 
their  greater  success.  Reid  estimated 
that  as  many  as  one  third  of  black 
professionals  were  foreign-born,  pri- 
marily Caribbean,  though  immi- 
grants constituted  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  black  population; 
West  Indians  were  underrepresent- 
ed  in  prisons  and  overrepresented 
in  colleges.  Reid  ascribed  these  re- 
sults to  superior  education  and  skills 
brought  from  the  islands,  and  also 
to  a  more  proud  and  stubborn  na- 
ture born  of  a  less  brutal  history. 
West  Indians,  he  wrote,  "express 
more  extreme  resentment  to  any 
manifestation  of  discourtesy  than 
the  native-born  Negro  is  wont  to 
do." 

In  recent  years,  the  subject  of 
West  Indian  success  has  been  con- 
fined to  scholarly  journals,  save  for 
brief  appearances  in  popular  works 
like  Beyond  the  Melting  Pot,  by 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  and  Na- 
than Glazer.  No  inferences  can  be 
drawn  from  the  West  Indian  expe- 
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rience  that  cannot  be  somehow  con- 
strued as  racist,  so  none  has  been 
drawn.  The  beUef  that  black  eco- 
nomic failure  has  to  do  solely  with 
the  behavior  of  whites — with  the 
consequences  of  racism — has  made 
Reid's  hne  of  speculation  unthink- 
able. Now,  however,  someone  has 
come  along  to  think  the  unthink- 
able. 

Black  economist  Thomas  Sowell 
is  the  Herman  Kahn  of  race  rela- 
tions. A  pupil  of  Chicago  econo- 
mist and  television  personality  Mil- 
ton Friedman's,  Sowell,  along  with 
such  people  as  George  Gilder,  Paul 
Craig  Roberts,  and  Arthur  Laffer, 
has  provided  a  basis  of  theoretical 
as-well  as  practical  support  for  the 
Reagan  administration's  effort  to  re- 
move the  government  from  the  lives 
of  the  poor.  Sowell's  line  of  work 
takes  in  economics,  social  theory, 
and  ethnic  history,  all  of  which  he 
has  fused  into  an  argument,  pro- 
pounded in  a  torrent  of  books,  that 
blacks,  and  the  poor  generally, 
would  be  better  off  if  left  alone  to 
play  the  free  market.  The  argument, 
as  stated  in  Race  and  Economics, 
runs  as  follows:  "job  quotas,  char- 
ities, subsidies,  preferential  treat- 
ment tend  to  undermine  self-reliance 
and  pride  of  achievement  in  the  long 
run.  If  the  history  of  American  eth- 
nic groups  shows  anything,  it  is 
how  large  a  role  has  been  played  by 
attitudes,  and  particularly  attitudes 
of  self-reliance." 

West  Indians  represent,  of  course, 
one  of  those  ethnic  groups,  and  the 
only  one  that  is  black.  If  discrimina- 
tion alone  accounts  for  black  eco- 
nomic failure,  what  accounts  for 
their  success?  Sowell,  as  is  his  wont, 
delivers  the  news  in  rubber  gloves: 
"The  West  Indian  success  pattern," 
he  writes  in  Essays  and  Data  on 
American  Ethnic  Groups,  "under- 
mines the  explanatory  power  of 
current  white  discrimination  as  a 
[not  even  the]  cause  of  current  black 
poverty."  The  operative  word  is 
"current."  Sowell  contends  that  the 
consequences  of  past  discrimination 
— the  lack  not  only  of  education 
and  skills,  but  of  crucial  values  and 
attitudes — rather  than  contempo- 
rary racism,  restrain  the  entry  of 
blacks  into  the  middle  class.  West 


Indians  had  a  luckier  history.  "Out 
of  West  Indian  slavery,"  he  writes 
in  Race  and  Economics,  "emerged 
a  more  self-reliant,  independent  and 
defiant  population  than  emerged  out 
of  U.S.  slavery."  Just  as  Ira  Reid 
said. 


SO PEND  a  week  in  the  West 
Indian  communities  of  East 
Flatbush,  Erasmus,  Crown 
Heights,  and  Rutland  Road, 
and  you'll  discover  Thomas  Sowell's 
natural  constituency.  Here  the  value 
of  lonely  economic  struggle  and  the 
awful  perils  of  welfare  enjoy  the 
status  of  proverbial  wisdom.  Rep. 
Shirley  Chisholm,  child  of  Barba- 
dians, recalls  that  in  her  constituen- 
cy of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  the  only 
staunch  opponents  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  were  West  Indians, 
who  complained  bitterly  of  people 
getting  a  free  ride.  Some  of  them — 
especially  women,  it  seems — grow 
almost  apoplectic  on  the  subject. 

Aston  and  Gloria  Morgan  run  a 
record  and  TV-repair  store  on  Rut- 
land Road;  from  their  meager  prof- 
its they  put  three  children  through 
college.  Mrs.  Morgan  loses  her  calm 
when  talk  turns  to  welfare.  "What's 
ruining  this  country,"  she  shouts, 
stalking  across  the  shop,  "is  the  so- 
cial services  and  welfare!  If  you  can 
lay  around  from  morning  to  night, 
do  nothing,  and  then  get  paid,  why 
should  you  work?"  Mrs.  Morgan 
grew  up  with  a  very  different  imper- 
ative. "Whatever  you  want  you've 
gotta  sweat  for  it!"  So  saying,  with 
the  back  of  her  hand  she  rubs 
imaginary  sweat  from  her  brow. 

The  relatively  low  use  of  welfare 
among  West  Indians  does  not  so 
much  prove  their  prosperity  as  their 
resistance  to  any  inroads  into  their 
self-reliance,  although  this  attitude 
may  be  changing  among  younger 
West  Indians.  Hazel  Smith,  a  nurse 
and  community  organizer  in  the 
Rutland  Road  area,  despairs  of  en- 
couraging business  expansion,  since 
shopkeepei  are  so  reluctant  to  take 
on  loans — make  themselves  "be- 
holden." Bu  if  pride  or  stubborn- 
ness keeps  West  Indian  commerce 
modest — Brooklyn  has  endless  Ca- 
ribbean shops,  but  very  few  sizable 


Caribbean  businesses — it  also  en- 
courages independence.  Smith  su- 
pervised the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus federal  cheese  in  Rutland  Road. 
Of  the  400  or  so  takers,  almost  none 
wrote  down  local  addresses;  most 
came  from  Brownsville  or  New  Lots 
(another  native  black  area). 

West  Indians  get  ahead,  or  at  least 
keep  their  heads  above  water,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  other  im- 
migrant groups  have.  They  work  fa- 
natically hard,  save  money,  and  get 
an  education,  if  not  for  themselves, 
then  for  their  children.  It  is  hard  for 
middle-class  Americans,  for  whom 
the  comfy,  if  troubled,  corporate 
economy  fills  the  horizon,  to  realize 
that  a  vast  realm  remains  in  which 
minimum  wage  laws,  maximum 
work-week  standards,  even  planned 
leisure,  have  little  weight.  Many 
West  Indians  have  work  histories 
that  curdle  the  blood. 

Gloria  Miller  spent  the  better  part 
of  five  years  working  sixteen  hours 
a  day  to  save  money  for  a  house, 
as  well  as  for  the  education  of  her- 
self and  her  children.  She  had  moved 
from  Jamaica  to  London  and  back 
to  Jamaica  by  1966,  when  an  old 
friend  visited  from  the  United  States 
with  tales  of  opportunity.  In  1968 
she  came  to  New  York  and  stayed 
with  her  friend  in  order  to  save  mon- 
ey. She  worked  as  a  nurse  and  took 
classes  at  the  same  time,  until  she 
received  a  degree  as  a  registered 
nurse.  She  immediately  took  a  job 
at  a  second  hospital  and  embarked 
on  a  killing  schedule  that  had  her 
dashing  between  stints,  falling  asleep 
on  the  subway,  and,  finally,  col- 
lapsing from  exhaustion  in  the  op- 
erating room.  She  recalls  her  tribula- 
tions with  a  stubborn  pride.  Her 
marriage  had  broken  up  in  England, 
and  she  had  two  children  to  take 
care  of;  but  "I  never  received  a 
penny  in  child  support  after  I  came 
here,"  she  points  out.  In  1973  she 
bought  a  house  and  a  car — she  re- 
members the  date  and  the  price. 
Recently  she  became  supervisor  of 
nurses  at  King's  County  Hospital, 
and.  in  what  must  seem  like  her 
endless  spare  time — though  she  also 
takes  private  patients — she  has  be- 
gun to  get  involved  in  community 
work. 
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Miss  Miller  arrived  with  a  skill, 
as  do  a  great  many  other  West  In- 
dians, and  critics  of  Sowell  have 
pointed  out  that  West  Indians  may 
j  get  ahead  because  they  start  out 
ahead.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
I  the  wave  of  Caribbean  immigrants 
{  over  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
been  largely  unskilled,  as  compared 
!  with  those  who  came  in  the  earlier 
1  part  of  the  century.  Most  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  roti  shops  (roti  is  a  Ca- 
ribbean sandwich),  grocery  stores, 
I  hardware  stores,  and  dry  cleaners 
I  that  line  the  commercial  streets  of 
j  central  Brooklyn  were  started  by 
;  immigrant  entrepreneurs  who  ar- 
rived with  little  money  and  no  tech- 
nical skills. 

Certainly  the  most  amazing  vin- 
dication of  immigrant  values  in  the 
absence  of  skills  is  the  tenuous  suc- 
cess of  the  Haitians.  Not  all  the 
■  Haitians  in  Brooklyn  are  illegal  im- 
migrants or  boat  people,  but  few  of 
them  speak  English,  many  are  illit- 
erate even  in  French,  and  all  are 
black.  Like  West  Indians  general- 
ly, Haitians  have  constructed  an  in- 
sular, small-scale  economy  that  de- 
pends very  little  on  the  cooperation 
of  the  outside  world  for  success, 
i  Haitians  have  brought  with  them 
'  from  Port-au-Prince  their  own  occu- 
pations— changing  tires  and  cruising 
up  and  down  the  streets  picking  up 
1  people  who  are  sick  of  waiting  for 
the  bus.  Observers  of  the  Haitians 
I  who  lay  down  roots  in  Brooklyn  are 
i  amazed,  and  almost  appalled,  by 
1  their  capacity  for  sacrifice  and  their 
i|  fierce   determination.    "I  actually 
think  these  people  are  going  to 
I  make  it,"  says  Rene  Williams,  di- 
I  rector  of  the  Erasmus  Neighbor- 
:  hood  Federation,  which  ministers  to 
I  the  southern  portion  of  the  Carib- 
i  bean  community.  Miss  Williams  has 
i  watched    entire    Haitian  families 
\  move  into   efficiency  apartments, 
!  find  work,  and  finance  a  home.  She 
]  Hkes  to  talk  about  someone  she  met 
j  in  a  day-care  center,  a  woman  who 
I  had  to  look  for  work  in  order  to 
;  retain  her  qualification  for  welfare, 
i  The  woman  spoke  little  English,  but 
she  began  taking  part-time  domestic 
work,  and  finally  found  a  full-time 
domestic  job.  (All  but  a  few  of  the 
domestics  in  ritzy  Brooklyn  Heights 


are  West  Indian.)  Miss  Williams 
then  suggested  to  her,  more  or  less 
whimsically,  that  she  try  to  find  a 
home  in  an  upcoming  municipal 
auction  of  residential  properties. 
The  day  after  the  auction  the  wom- 
an returned  waving  a  property  deed 
in  her  hand.  She  and  her  husband 
and  friends  restored  the  building, 
and  rented  out  a  storefront  and  an 
apartment.  With  the  proceeds  her 


husband  bought  a  van,  and  now  he 
works  transporting  children  for  a 
nearby  private  school. 

A HOUSE — a  place  of  one's 
own — is  a  totem  of  sorts 
among  West  Indians.  Read- 
ers of  V.  S.  Naipaul's  novel 
A  House  for  Mr.  Biswas  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  West  Indian  obses- 
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sion  with  owning  one's  own  proper- 
ty. "There  are  two  things  every  West 
Indian  wants  to  get  when  he  arrives 
here,"  says  Shirley  Chisholm,  "an 
education  and  a  house."  The  newly 
arrived  West  Indians  migrate  stead- 
ily southward  in  Brooklyn,  into 
homeowning  neighborhoods.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  obvious  differences  be- 
tween Rutland  Road  and  Browns- 
ville is  that  in  the  former  people 
are  making  their  own  beds;  in  the 
latter,  someone  else's.  The  house- 
holder is  a  stakeholder;  he  is  like 
a  small  farmer  rather  than  a  tenant 
farmer. 

West  Indians  place  an  emphasis 
on  the  strong  family  that  is  arche- 
typal among  immigrant  groups.  Prac- 
tically everyone,  of  course,  believes 
in  the  traditional  family  structure, 
but  the  idea  that  family  disintegra- 
tion, especially  among  blacks,  is  a 
prime  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of 
the  "underclass"  has  become  a  con- 
troversy. This  subject,  too,  has  an 
honorable  pedigree  in  black  schol- 
arship. Sociologist  E.  Franklin  Fra- 


zier  wrote  The  Negro  Family  in 
1939,  but  its  observations  remain 
fresh  today.  Yet  when  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  recycled  and  updated 
Frazier's  research  in  a  1965  Labor 
Department  memo,  "The  Negro 
Family:  The  Case  for  National  Ac- 
tion," he  gained  a  reputation  for 
sophisticated  white  racism.  But  now 
Shirley  Chisholm  speaks  of  "the  so- 
cial pathology  of  the  black  family" 
(almost  an  inadvertent  quote  from 
Moynihan)  as  the  prime  cause  of 
the  persistence  of  poverty;  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton,  former  director  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission,  has  begun  to  say 
much  the  same  thing.  Certain  as- 
pects of  the  unspeakable  are  be- 
coming speakable,  if  only  when 
blacks  are  saying  it  to  blacks. 

West  Indians  universally  speak  of 
the  importance  of  a  strong  family — 
even  those  who,  like  Gloria  Miller, 
have  had  to  make  do  without  a  fa- 
ther for  their  children.  Gerterlyn 
Dozier,  a  second-generation  Barba- 
dian who  teaches  black  studies  at 
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Baruch  College  in  Manhattan,  pro- 
fesses some  amazement  that  her  own 
children  are  "fierce  West  Indians," 
but  then  she  reflects  on  how  thor- 
oughly her  own  father  instilled  in 
her  traditional  values.  Shirley  Chis- 
holm recalls  the  respect  and  fear  of 
authority  in  which  she  was  drilled; 
her  mother  forced  her  to  come  home 
from  dancing  parties  when  the  oth- 
er kids  were  just  arriving.  The  fam- 
ily, of  course,  ramifies  into  the  ex- 
tended family,  and,  further,  into  the 
community  itself;  almost  all  immi- 
grant communities  seem  to  function 
as  an  informal  welfare  system.  New 
York's  West  Indian  districts  sport 
a  bewildering  welter  of  benevolent 
societies,  most  of  them  nationalis- 
tic: the  Grenadian  Ex-Policeman"s 
Society,  the  Jamaica  Progressive 
League,  and  so  forth. 

Latter-day  West  Indians  have 
gained  a  reputation  among  blacks 
as  Uncle  Toms,  but  this  is  not  quite 
fair.  Most  West  Indians  do  seem  to 
feel  that  racism  does  not  constitute 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  suc- 
cess, and  they  tend  to  deal  with  it 
in  undramatic  fashion.  Francis  Red- 
head, for  example,  formerly  Gre- 
nada's ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  now  a  businessman,  in- 
sists that  blacks  have  magnified  ra- 
cism to  rationalize  their  lack  of  suc- 
cess. "As  for  myself,"  he  says,  "I 
don't  go  looking  for  it,  so  I  don't 
find  it."  However,  as  both  Thomas 
Sowell  and  Ira  Reid  point  out. 
West  Indians  (Stokely  Carmichael, 
Marcus  Garvey,  and  others)  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  black  rad- 
icalism. Other  West  Indians  feel  that 
they  have  encountered  racism,  and 
that  they  have  in  some  cases  been 
harmed  by  it.  Dave  Scott,  who  owns 
a  clothing  store  in  the  Erasmus 
area,  believes  that  discrimination  im- 
peded his  progress  when  he  worked 
on  Wall  Street,  and  his  wife,  Olive, 
says,  "We  have  faced  racism,  and 
when  we  do,  we  can  take  action. 
We  know  we  have  the  law  on  our 
side."  But  the  Scotts  are  soft-spoken 
diplomats  rather  than  militants,  and 
neither  feels  that  confronting  dis- 
crimination aggressively  serves  them 
well.  Asked  whether  he  thinks  ra- 
cism has  a  controlling  influence  on 
the  lives  of  black  people,  Scott 
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^  snaps,  "Nonsense!  Of  course,  it's  ev- 
il erywhere.  I  don't  deny  that  there's 
discrimination.  But  it's  not  so  great 
;.  that  a  person  can't  succeed."  These 
1  words  might  have  come  from  So- 
i,  well's  mouth.  In  a  magazine  inter- 
)l  view  he  too  readily  conceded  that 
I  '  discrimination  is  "so  pervasive,  it's 
K  '  like  oxygen."  But,  he  argues,  the 
1.  effects  of  racism  are  not  so  damag- 
1.  ing  that  it  must  be  uprooted  from 
;.  the  national  psyche  before  blacks 
e  can  succeed.  Were  all  discrimina- 
i.  tion  so  crippling,  he  has  written, 
J  "Jews  and  Chinese  would  be  pov- 
j  erty-stricken  around  the  world." 

I  This  mild-mannered  point  of  view 

II  puts  Sowell  and  the  Scotts  in  a  dis- 
,  tinct  minority  among  American 
s  blacks.  A  National  Urban  League 
e  poll  found  that  over  65  percent  of 

American  blacks  believe  that  they 

e  face  "a  great  deal"  of  discrimina- 

s  tion  in  their  lives,  and  most  black 

e  leaders  and  intellectuals  would  prob- 

3  ably  agree.  More  sophisticated  West 

e  Indians,  whose  judgments  arise  not 

.  only  from  personal  experience  but 

t  from  a  general  atmosphere  of  opin- 

.  ion,  might  also  be  inclined  to  agree. 

.  Dr.  Clem  London,  an  assistant  pro- 

i  fessor  of  curriculum  studies  at  Ford- 

.  ham  University,  tells  the  typical  West 

.  Indian  story  of  struggle  against  ad- 

.  versity — wrapping  packages  at  Ma- 

[  cy's  until  his  fingers  were  filled  with 

t  blisters,  typing  up  menus  in  the 

i  kitchen  of  a  hospital  for  drug  ad- 

,  diets — but  abruptly  shifts  to  an  ar- 

,  gument  that  discrimination  caused, 

;  rather  than  hindered,  his  success. 

.  As  part  of  a  "divide  and  conquer" 

t  strategy,   he   claims,   what  Marx 

I  would  have  called  "the  reserve  pool 

1  of  labor"  phenomenon,  "whites  told 

i  Caribbeans  that  they  were  better 

;  than  blacks.  And  they  bought  into 

.  it."  London  goes  on  to  ascribe  both 

I  drug  addiction  and  family  dissolu- 

,  tion  among  blacks  to  white  conspi- 

I  racies. 

,!  For  an  educated  West  Indian, 

■  success  is  a  troubling  phenomenon. 

1  To  affirm  the  role  of  values  is  im- 

1  plicitly  to  deny  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  racism.  Gerterlyn  Dozier 

1  readily  catalogues  the  personal  and 

I  communal  values  that  have  lifted 

1  West  Indians  into  the  middle  class, 

:  i  but  then  denies  that  values  have  a 


significant  role  in  explaining  black 

economic  success  or  failure.  It  is, 
she  admits,  perplexing. 


Sowell's  gospel,  unlike  that 
of  Reid  or  Frazier,  has  prob- 
ably suffered  through  so 
much  anathema  because  of 
the  distinct  political  aims  it  serves 
(and  because  of  the  gratuitous  sar- 
casm that  Sowell  directs  at  his  arch- 
enemies, "liberal  reformers").  Sep- 
arated for  a  moment  from  the 
libertarian  economic  policy  that  they 
suggest,  however,  Sowell's  various 
inferences  seem  less  menacing  and 
unacceptable.  It  is,  for  example, 
simply  a  matter  of  received  wisdom 
ihat  some  values  are  economically 
more  useful  than  others;  Max  Weber 
codified  this  wisdom  in  The  Protes- 
tant Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Cap- 
italism. With  blacks,  however,  the 
question  of  values  is  politically  more 
touchy  than  with,  say,  Italians.  Ii 
has  been  a  long  time  since  anyone 
has  accused  southern  Europeans  of 
genetic  inferiority;  Sowell's  argu- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  invites 
critics  to  claim  that  he  is  suggesting 
the  inferiority  of  blacks,  a  belief 
hardly  extinguished  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  Sowell's  observation 
about  the  effect  of  past  discrimina- 
tion on  current  values  may  become 
increasingly  acceptable. 

Rene  Williams,  who  is  black  but 
not  Caribbean,  has  spent  several 
years  watching  West  Indians  arrive 
in  Brooklyn  with  nothing  and  go  on 
to  build  their  own  success.  She  has 
been  forced  to  conclude,  she  ad- 
mits, that  "even  if  you  moved  ra- 
cism out  of  the  way,  values  would 
have  a  large  part."  ("I'll  probably 
get  my  head  chopped  off  for  saying 
it,"  she  sighs.)  Of  the  improbable 
West  Indian  success  story,  she  says, 
"I  saw  it,  and  I  resented  it,  and  it 
took  me  a  long  time  to  come  to 
grips  with  it."  Only  when  she  visited 
the  West  Indies  for  the  first  time  and 
saw  the  difficult  conditions  of  daily 
life  and,  more  important,  the  fact 
that  blacks  governed  themselves  in 
that  world  without  interference  from 
whites,  did  she  begin  to  see  the  ori- 
gin of  Caribbean  values. 

Black  scholars  and  leaders  who 


would  never  follow  Sowell  into  his 
promised  land  of  the  free  market 
nevertheless  agree  with  his  distinc- 
tion between  current  discrimination 
and  the  effects  of  past  discrimina- 
tion. Shirley  Chisholm,  hardly  a 
conservative,  asserts,  "We  know  that 
white  people  have  had  their  foot  on 
our  neck,  but  we  can't  keep  using 
that  in  1982,  because  America  has 
changed  considerably."  William  Ju- 
lius Wilson,  a  sociologist  currently 
at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
at  Stanford  University,  has  argued, 
in  The  Declining  Significance  of 
Race,  that  blacks  now  suffer  primar- 
ily not  from  the  color  of  their  skin 
but  from  having  sunk  into  a  multi- 
racial "underclass"  for  which  the 
economy  affords  no  remedies.  And 
Bernard  Anderson,  an  economist  at 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  takes 
Wilson's  argument  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  Sowell's  by  asserting  that 
"one  can  understand  the  difference 
between  the  working  poor  and  the 
underclass  on  the  basis  of  behavior 
and  attitudes." 

But  do  we  have  to  go  the  last 
mile  with  Sowell?  His  work,  as  well 
as  his  person,  have  found  their 
way  to  Washington,  where  the  ad- 
ministration is  busily  dismantling  the 
welfare  state,  such  as  it  is.  The  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President 
practically  quoted  Sowell  in  assert- 
ing that  "the  long-term  cost  of  pa- 
ternalism may  be  to  destroy  an  in- 
dividual's ability  to  make  decisions 
for  himself."  Is  it  possible  to  be 
against  "paternalism" — to  fear  the 
social  and  psychological  conse- 
quences of  welfare — without  agree- 
ing that  the  poor  should  be  left  to 
fall  with  nothing  below  them  but  a 
skimpy  safety  net?  Certainly  it  is. 
Which  hardy  West  Indians  wish  to 
part  with  their  social  security,  their 
Medicare,  their  subsidized  and  guar- 
anteed student  loans?  None  of  these, 
of  course,  subverts  self-reliance.  But 
neither  does  Head  Start,  job  train- 
ing, school  lunches,  or  even  housing 
subsidies.  The  objection  lodged  by 
Sowell,  Gilder,  and  others  to  such 
programs  is  based  on  an  almost 
religious  devotion  to  the  workings 
of  the  free  market,  a  devotion  that 
the  most  fervent  incarnation  of  the 
Protestant  ethic  need  not  share.  □ 
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ANKGREENSPUN 


by  Joseph  Dalton 


The  newspaper  publisher  who  called  McCarthy  "queer"  is  also  a  convicted  gunrunner  celebrated  as  a  nationa 
hero  of  Israel,  and  a  financial  wheeler  dealer  who  helped  Howard  Hughes  buy  Las  Vegas.  And  what  did  the 
Watergate  burglars  want  in  his  office  safe? 


IN  OCTOBER  iyS2,  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  came  to 
Nevada  to  attack  Hank  Greenspun,  publisher  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Greenspun  had  been  con- 
ducting a  vendetta  against  the  Senate's  other 
leading  red-baiter,  Nevada  senator  Patrick  McCarran. 
The  War  Memorial  auditorium  was  packed  for  Mc- 
Carthy's appearance,  and  Greenspun,  typically,  was 
in  the  audience  with  his  wife,  Barbara.  McCarthy 
asked  Greenspun  to  stand,  which  he  did.  "There  he 
is,"  McCarthy  shouted,  "an  admitted  ex-communist!" 

This,  believe  it  or  not,  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 
McCarthy  had  meant  to  say,  "ex-convict" — a  ref- 
erence to  Greenspun's  felony  conviction  for  running 
guns  to  Israel  during  the  1948  war  of  independence. 
But  McCarthy's  slip  put  Greenspun  the  journalist  in 
an  enviable  legal  position.  Since  the  rally  had  been 
broadcast  nationwide,  he  had  been  slandered  in  the 
hearing  of  everyone  in  Nevada.  It  was  like  a  free 
pass  to  attack  McCarthy  in  his  newspaper,  without 
fear  that  McCarthy  would  sue  and  risk  a  counter- 
suit.  Thus  protected,  the  Sun  became  the  first  news- 
paper in  the  country  to  take  off  after  McCarthy. 
Over  the  next  year  or  so,  Greenspun  published  ten 
columns  about  the  senator.  The  first  said: 

It  is  common  talk  among  homosexuals  in  Milwau- 
kee who  rendezvous  at  the  White  Horse  Inn  that 
Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  has  often  engaged  in  homosex- 
ual activities.  The  persons  in  Nevada  who  listened 
to  McCarthy's  radio  talk  thought  he  had  the  queer- 
est laugh.  He  has.  He  is. 

The  last  column  was  read  by  many  as  an  incitement 
to  assassination: 

I've  never  been  one  to  make  predictions  but  when 
a  thing  is  inevitable,  even  I  can  foresee  the  future. 
Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  has  to  come  to  a  violent  end. 
Huey  Long's  death  will  be  serene  and  peaceful 

Joseph  Dalton  is  a  freelance  writer. 
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compared  with  the  demise  of  the  sadistic  bum 
from  Wisconsin. 

And  thus  Greenspun,  a  lifelong  Republican  anc 
not,  obviously,  a  fastidious  man,  became  a  darling  o 
liberals  during  the  1950s.  He  was  still  a  Republican 
and  an  ardent  Nixon  supporter,  on  February  4,  1972 
when  Gordon  Liddy,  John  Dean,  and  Jeb  Magrude 
met  with  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  and  dis 
cussed  breaking  into  Greenspun's  office  safe.  Wha 
the  Nixon  administration  wanted  from  Greenspun  i 
one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  Watergate.  Ther 
were  rumors  (false)  that  Greenspun  had  informa 
tion  about  mob  connections  of  the  leading  Demo 
cratic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Edmund  Muskie 
More  likely,  it  was  hoped  the  safe  would  contau 
useful  information  from  Greenspun's  mysterious 
sociation,  and  later  feud,  with  Howard  Hughes. 

Hank  Greenspun,  still  alive  and  publishing  at  agi 
seventy-two,  may  be  just  a  footnote  to  history,  bu 
he  is  a  footnote  to  an  astonishing  number  and  variet 
of  chapters.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Las  Vegas 
He  is  a  national  hero  of  the  state  of  Israel.  He  i 
still  a  hero  to  many  liberals  for  his  stand  agains 
McCarthy  and  McCarran.  He  is  a  newspaper  indus 
try  legend,  described  by  A.  J.  Liebling  as  "an  editor 
publisher  type  supposed  to  have  gone  out  with  Der 
ringer  pistols  and  the  Gold  Rush."  Many  peopl 
wish  he  had. 

Now  in  a  senior-statesman  phase,  Greenspun  use 
his  dedication  to  Israel  as  a  toastmaster's  point  o 
departure — how  young  Hank's  favorite  spot  was  thi 
room  where  his  grandfather  slept  in  a  small  chickei 
farm  in  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  How  the  chicken 
clucked  while  he  lay  on  the  bed,  listening  to  hi 
grandfather  talk.  How  he  would  stare  up  at  the  por 
trait  of  Theodore  Herzl,  the  founder  of  modern  Zion 
ism.  And  so  on  through  his  life  and  to  the  busines 
at  hand — selling  bonds  or  political  candidates. 


[  HE  VOICE  is  an  urban  growl — the  voice  of  a 

■  cabdriver — although  the  corner  of  Flatbush 

■  and  Nostrand  avenues  in  Brooklyn  was 
B     still  mostly  farmland  when  Herman  Milton 

Greenspun  was  born  there  in  1909.  His  father  ran 
a  string  of  art  and  picture-framing  shops,  all  unsuc- 
cessful to  varying  degrees.  His  mother  sold,  at  var- 
ious times,  groceries,  coal,  insurance,  bootleg  whis- 
I  key,  and  secondhand  books.  Because  Anna  thought 
that  young  Hank  should  become  a  lawyer,  he  did. 

i  In  1930  he  entered  St.  John's  College  night  school, 
prelaw,  and  took  a  daytime  job  as  a  runner  for 
Leblang-Gray's  Theatre  Ticket  Agency,  picking  up 
unsold  tickets  at  the  theaters  and  hustling  them  back 
to  Leblang's  to  be  sold  at  a  discount.  Since  Leblang's 
was  located  very  near  the  center  of  the  world,  which 
at  that  time  was  Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway, 

!  the  job  suited  him. 

i    Greenspun  wanted  to  be  Runyonesque.  In  Brook- 

■  lyn  there  was  a  father  who  smelled  of  glue  and  punc- 
I  tuated  quotes  from  the  Talmud  with  the  ping  of  a 

tack  hammer,  and  a  mother  whose  devotion  to  the 
law  far  outshone  his  own.  But  on  Broadway  there 
were  hang-around  guys  in  shiny  automobiles  and 
i  dolls  and  prewar  Scotch,  and  gin  in  water  glasses 
'  when  the  Scotch  ran  out.  He  ran  through  the  theater 
I  district  in  the  early  evenings  with  his  tie  pulled  to 
Dne  side  and  his  hat  pushed  back.  He  rolled  his 
I  white  shirtsleeves  up  to  the  elbow,  old-time  pool- 

■  room  style.  His  hero  was  Heywood  Broun. 

I    There  was  politics  too.  If  you  were  Jewish,  of 
1  Hank's  class  and  temperament,  and  had  managed 
I  !o  avoid  the  socialist  intrigues  up  at  City  College  or 
down  at  NYU,  that  ordinarily  meant  Tammany  Hall 
—the  Tammany  of  honest  graft.  Red  Mike  Hylan, 

■  md  Hymie  Schoenstein,  who  had  found  illiteracy 
1^  Dnly  a  slight  hindrance  in  a  climb  to  become  Brook- 

yn's  Commissioner  of  Records, 
j    But  Tammany  was  not  for  Hank.  "They  gave  you 
''^  I  turkey  at  Christmas,"  he  says,  waving  his  cigar, 

'and  let  you  starve  the  rest  of  the  year  while  they 
jjhtole  you  blind,  the  bastards."  He  had  been  pro- 

■  I  -noted  to  the  counter  at  Leblang's,  and  his  counter- 
^  \  -nate  was  a  Republican  precinct  captain  in  Harlem. 
J, ;  \X  his  friend's  urging,  Greenspun  joined  the  Fiorello 
^j  '  ri.  LaGuardia  Republican  Club  uptown  on  117th 

\  street,  workeu  hard  for  LaGuardia's  election  as  may- 
)r,  and,  when  he  graduated  from  law  school  in  1934, 
vent  to  work  in  the  law  offices  of  Vito  Marcantonio, 
A'ho  had  succeeded  LaGuardia  in  Congress. 

'J    It  was  hardly  a  Bartleby-like  existence,  there  in 

j^^i  he  politically  active  firm  of  Pinto  and  Marcantonio. 

.^,  \  But  Greenspun  never  warmed  to  the  law.  He  worked 
lard  for  the  1937  election  of  Tom  Dewey  as  Man- 
lattan  district  attorney  but  turned  down  Dewey's 

^j,  jffer  of  a  job  as  an  assistant  D.A.  It  paid  only  $1,800 
I  year,  less  than  he  had  made  at  Leblang's.  So  he 
irifted.  He  sold  steel  and  bought  a  red  Buick.  He 
coked  into  buying  small-arms  plants.  Then  he  got 
Irafted. 
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Greenspun  is  what  used  to  be  called  a  man's  man, 
since  he  didn't  reallv  mind  army  life,  especially  be- 
cause he  had  nothing  particularly  pressing  going  on 
outside.  In  1944,  while  stationed  near  Dublin,  he 
married  Barbara  Ritchie,  fifteen  years  his  junior,  the 
bright  and  pretty  daughter  of  a  prominent  Irish- 
Jewish  family.  Captain  Greenspun  went  to  France 
in  the  weeks  after  D-Day  with  Patton's  Third  Army, 
and  fought  his  way  out  of  the  Falaise  Gap  by  mid- 
summer. In  early  fall  he  was  among  the  first  troops 
into  Nancy,  where  he  celebrated  Yom  Kippur  in  the 
desecrated  synagogue,  the  first  services  held  there  in 
five  years.  Participants  were  the  soldiers  of  the  Third 
Army  and  ten  French  Jews  left  from  the  60,000  who 
had  lived  there  before  the  war.  He  wrote  home: 

//  must  have  been  a  beautiful  structure,  judging 
from  the  tremendous  walls  formerly  hned  with 
brass  fittings.  The  brass  is  now  missing.  The  cop- 
per frames  of  two  giant  tablets  containing  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  Hebrew  and  French  are  also 
missing.  The  place  where  the  Torahs  were  kept 
was  destroyed  by  an  axe.  The  chandeliers  were 
ripped  from  the  ceiling  and  sent  to  Germany.  .  .  . 
All  through  the  services,  the  eighty-six-year-old 
woman,  present  only  because  some  nuns  had  hid- 
den her  away,  wept  incessantly.  She  was  joined 
by  the  man  whose  son  had  recently  been  killed. 
When  they  said  the  Memorial  for  the  Dead,  the 
other  civilians  wept  with  them. 

My  memorial  for  the  dead  was  for  all  my 
friends  who  have  been  killed,  for  all  the  Jews  in 
Nancy  who  were  killed,  for  the  desecrated  syn- 
agogue that  tore  at  our  hearts,  for  the  old  woman 
who  looked  more  dead  than  alive,  for  the  son 


Hank  Greenspun  in  1955,  after  being  acquitted  of  a  federal 
charge  of  mailing  matter  tending  to  incite  the  murder  of 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy. 
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The  Hotel  Flamingo,  Las  Vegas.  Inset:  Benjamin  "Bugsy" 
Siegel. 


whose  bereaved  father  kept  tearing  at  his  hair, 
and  for  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Nancy,  who  had  been 
among  the  last  eighty  Jews  to  be  torn  from  their 
homes  and  shipped  to  Germany.  Sixty  of  them 
were  killed  along  the  way. 

We  all  made  a  vow  today.  Every  American  sol- 
dier who  attended  services  knows  that  judgment 
will  be  visited  on  these  fanatical  beasts  who  have 
spread  so  much  misery  through  the  world.  These 
barbarians,  who  have  sworn  to  wipe  out  every 
Jew,  will  be  brought  to  justice.  We  know  that  God 
won't  let  them  escape,  but  we  know  also  that  it's 
a  big  job.  He's  going  to  need  help  .  .  .  and  we're 
going  to  help  him. 

The  American  troops  slogged  on  toward  Metz. 
The  German  resistance  stiffened,  and  Hank  froze  in 
the  endless  knee-deep  mud,  until  he  was  sent  back 
to  England,  delirious,  with  a  bad  case  of  trenchfoot. 


BACK  IN  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1945, 
discharge  papers  in  hand,  Greenspun  felt 
out  of  place.  He  was  fast  approaching 
middle  age,  with  a  young  wife  and  a 
daughter  now.  The  law  seemed  as  dead  an  end  as 
ever,  and  when  a  fast  talker  named  Joe  Smoot  ar- 
rived in  his  office  with  a  proposal  to  start  a  race- 
track in  Nevada,  Greenspun  was  more  than  ready 
to  listen.  The  ^wo  men  decided  to  drive  out;  if  things 
looked  promising,  Barbara  would  follow.  Arriving 
in  Las  Vegas,  they  checked  into  the  Last  Frontier 
Motel.  Hank,  exhausted,  got  out  of  the  car,  stretched, 
and  walked  around.  The  temperature  was  in  the 
mid-seventies  and  the  sky  stretched  overhead  for- 
ever. The  town  was  gentle  stucco,  bright,  low-slung 
against  the  mountains.  Hank  went  for  a  dip  in  the 


pool,  found  a  phone,  and  told  his  wife  simply, 
"Come  on  out.  Fm  never  coming  back." 

"Who  comes  here?"  A.  J.  Liebling,  lost  in  a  sea 
of  Hawaiian  shirts,  asked  Greenspun  some  years 
later. 

"People  who  took  it  on  the  lam,"  Hank  told  him. 

Liebling  nodded.  "Lamisters,"  he  said. 

The  old  speakeasy  crowd,  the  Broadw-ay  crowd, 
the  wise  guys  Hank  had  known  in  New  York  before 
the  war.  had  moved  virtually  en  masse  from  Forty- 
second  Street  to  Fremont  Street.  He  quickly  found 
people  he  could  talk  to.  In  1946  there  were  maybe 
13.000  people  in  Las  Vegas,  maybe  15,000  in  all 
of  Clark  County,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  included  at  least  one  man  of  great 
vision — Benjamin  ("Bugsy")  Siegel,  who  had  arrived 
the  previous  year  with  several  million  dollars  in  cash, 
later  determined  to  belong  to  various  elements  of 
organized  crime,  with  which  he  intended  to  build  a 
great  luxury  hotel.  Being  Bugsy  Siegel,  he  built  the 
Flamingo. 

There  had  been  some  idea  of  giving  Las  Vegas  a 
movie-lot  frontier  look — some  combination  of  Colo- 
nial Williamsburg  and  Old  Tucson.  But  Bugsy  Siegel 
reasoned  that  ordinary  people  gambled  with  the  illu- 
sion that  they  could  get  rich,  and  they  would  gamble 
more,  and  thus  lose  more,  if  they  did  their  gambling 
in  plush  baroque  castles  with  beautiful  women  and 
expensive  entertainment  around  them.  So  the  Fla- 
mingo rose,  alone,  down  on  the  Strip — twin-turreted, 
Siegel's  fantastic,  tacky  neon  idea  of  a  grand  hotel; 
and  Las  Vegas  was  set. 

"You  could  go  down  to  the  Flamingo  and  spend 
all  day,  it  was  that  far  out  there,"  says  Benny  Binion, 
who  arrived  in  Las  Vegas  shortly  before  Greenspun. 
"Well,  you  didn't  have  to  spend  all  day,  but  you 
might  as  well,  since  there  wasn't  anything  else  around 
there."  Binion,  past  eighty  now,  sits  most  afternoons 
in  the  Horseshoe  Casino,  which  he  owns,  wearing 
shirts  with  dollar  gold  pieces  for  buttons. 

"You  used  to  see  old  Hank  out  on  the  Strip," 
says  Binion.  "Friendly,  hustling  type.  He  had  a  lit- 
tle booster  magazine,  you  know,  what  was  going  on." 
Just  as  Smoot's  racetrack  deal  floundered,  Green- 
spun ran  into  an  old  law  school  classmate  named 
Ralph  Pearl,  and  together  they  founded  Las  Vegas 
Life — "America's  Only  5c  Magazine" — with  Pearl 
as  editor  and  Hank  as  publisher,  which  meant  he 
largely  financed  the  operation  from  his  savings.  They 
were  running  hopelessly  in  the  red  until  Las  Vegas 
Life  happened  to  publish  a  story  referring  to  the 
owner  of  the  Flamingo  as  Ben  Siegel. 

But  not  Bugsy,  a  nickname  Siegel  detested.  It  had 
been  hung  on  him  in  New  York  with  the  suggestion 
that  he  did  not  quite  have  both  oars  in  the  water. 
Touched,  Bugsy  appeared  in  the  offices  of  Las  Vegas 
Life  one  afternoon  to  ask  how  the  boys  were  making 
out.  Not  so  good,  he  was  told.  How  much  for  the 
back  cover  for  a  year,  then?  Greenspun  gulped.  Since 
nobody  had  ever  asked  for  the  back  cover  before,  he 
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lad  no  idea  what  it  was  worth.  Timidly  he  asked 
or  S250  a  vveelc,  and  got  it.  "I  didn't  know  who  I 

;  vas  dealing  with.  I  don't  think  I  even  knew  his 
lickname  was  Bugsy,"  Greenspun  says.  Having  do- 
:ided  that  Hank  was  okay,  Siegel  hired  him  as  a 
)ublicity  man  for  the  Flamingo,  which,  although 
)pen,  was  still  unfinished.  Greenspun  wrote  a  column, 

''Flamingo  Chatter,"  for  the  local  newspaper,  the 
leview-Journal,  and  gave  away  cars  by  the  lotful, 
)Ut  nothing  seemed  to  help.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hotel 

:  vould  never  be  finished  and  $6  million  had  already 
)een  dropped  into  it.  Siegel  was  a  bad  executive.  His 
nvestors  were  impatient  men.  On  June  20,  1947, 
iiegel  was  shot  through  the  eye  in  Los  Angeles, 
:illers  unknown.  By  the  next  day,  the  wise  guys  were 
ilready  saying  Hank  had  shot  Bugsy  as  a  publicity 

,  tunt. 


&REENSPUN  had  other  things  going,  and  quit 
the  Flamingo  job.  He  was  trying  to  start 
a  radio  station,  and  he  had  a  piece  of  the 
recently  built  Desert  Inn.  The  radio  station 
vas  set  to  start  broadcasting  in  December  1947. 
lank  had  lined  up  a  bunch  of  dignitaries  for  the 
ipening.  But  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  he  got  a 
:all.  Ray  Selk,  a  childhood  friend,  and  Al  Schwim- 
ner,  later  founder  of  the  Israeli  air  force,  were  wait- 
!  ng  for  him  at  the  Last  Frontier,  and  they  had  to  see 
lim. 

I    Schwimmer  and  Selk  explained  they  were  trying 
0  find  guns  and  ammunition  for  Israel.  President 
Truman  had  declared  an  arms  embargo  on  the  whole 
,  egion,  but  that  didn't  really  affect  the  Arabs,  since 
hey  had  national  arsenals.  But  the  state  of  Israel 
1  vould  come  into  existence  May  15,  1948,  whether 
i  he  Israelis  had  guns  or  not.  Hank  had  come  out  of 
i  he  war  with  one  very  significant  skill — he  was  an 
;  I  irdnance  expert.  He  could  tell  what  would  shoot 
I  ind  what  would  blow  up  and  what  would  not.  He 
'  j  tad  to  come  with  them  immediately  to  check  out 

■  1  salvage  yard  in  Hawaii.  They  would  call  Barbara 
vith  a  suitable  excuse. 

■  j  Hank  left  the  governor  humming  to  himself  on 
i  he  podium  and  flew  off  to  Hawaii.  He  quickly  ex- 
J  '.mined  and  loaded  up  fifty-eight  crates  of  machine 

I  ;uns,  still  coaled  in  Cosmoline,  carefully  marked  the 
e  Tates  "aircraft  engines,"  and  sent  them  on  their  way 
]  0  California  for  final  delivery  to  Ensenada,  Mexico. 
J  i  Jack  home  in  Las  Vegas,  Hank  got  word  that  fed- 
e  I  ;ral  agents  were  snooping  around  his  crates  as  they 

at  on  a  pier,  waiting  for  a  ship.  He  rushed  back 
li  )ut  to  the  Coast,  trying  to  hire  a  small  ship  or  yacht 

II  o  make  a  midnight  run  to  Mexico.  He  found  one, 
;.  j  he  Idalia,  and  loaded  it  up,  but  the  captain  wouldn't 
i  I  )roceed.  The  Idalia,  he  pointed  out,  was  riding  aw- 
i  \  ully  low  in  the  water  and  would  never  make  Mex- 
e !  CO.  Greenspun  asked  to  be  taken  out  into  the 
e  I  li^atalina  Channel,  where  another  ship  would  meet 
e  hem.  There  was  no  other  ship.  Once  out  of  U.S. 


territorial  waters,  Hank  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  com- 
mandeered the  yacht.  They  made  Ensenada  in  nine 
days. 

Greenspun  did  so  well  that  the  Haganah,  the 
Jewish  irregulars  who  later  became  the  Israeli  army, 
ga\e  him  another  assignment.  A  6.000-ton  freighter, 
the  Kcfalos,  was  sailing  for  Tampico  Bay,  Mexico. 
All  Hank  had  to  do  was  find  5,985  more  tons  of 
arms  to  fill  it,  and  send  it  on  its  way. 

Greenspun  spent  the  winter  of  1947  in  Mexico 
City,  buying  Springfield  machine  guns,  ammunition, 
even  some  old  cannon  last  fired  by  Pancho  Villa  at 
Pershing.  With  the  Kefalos  only  two-thirds  full.  Hank 
got  word  that  Arab  pressure  on  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment was  growing,  that  he  needed  a  cover  story. 
So  he  invented  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Purchasing 
Commission,  and  became  Colonel  Greenspun,  buy- 
ing guns  so  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  could  battle  com- 
munism. Still,  there  were  inquiries.  Colonel  Green- 
spun was  informed  that  for  the  Kefalos  to  get  out 
of  Tampico  Bay,  he  would  have  to  produce  papers 
proving  she  was  bound  for  Taiwan.  "Where  do  I  get 
them?"  he  yelled  into  the  telephone  to  Teddy  Koliek, 
later  the  mayor  of  Jerusalem  but  then  a  young 
Haganah  operative  in  New  York.  "A  laundry?"  Dis- 
consolate, sure  that  at  any  moment  the  Kefalos  would 
be  impounded,  he  walked  the  streets  of  Mexico  City 
with  a  sidekick.  He  happened  to  walk  past  an  un- 
pretentious square  building  whose  sign  proclaimed 
it  to  be  the  Embajada  de  China.  Hank  rubbed  his 
eyes  (says  Hank).  It  was  still  there.  He  rushed  in- 
side and  introduced  himself  as  a  wealthy  industrialist 
interested  in  possible  investments  in  Taiwan.  Speak- 
ing in  Yiddish,  Greenspun  told  his  young  associate 
to  keep  the  consul  busy,  then  wandered  off  smiling 
to  ransack  a  desk.  He  came  up  with  stationery,  en- 
velopes, and  two  large  metal  seals  to  make  the 
whole  thing  look  official.  The  two  left,  still  smiling 
and  promising  to  be  back,  then  ran  to  a  typist  they 
could  trust.  The  phony  papers  worked,  the  last 
trainloads  of  materiel  were  loaded,  and  the  ship 
steamed  out  of  sight  with  Greenspun  weeping  on  the 
dock  (says  Greenspun).  As  the  May  15  deadline 
approached,  there  was  one  last  trip  to  Mexico,  and 
then  Hank's  gunrunning  career  was  over.  He  re- 
turned to  Las  Vegas  and  to  his  wife  Barbara,  who 
had  believed,  for  most  of  the  time  he  was  in  Mexico, 
that  he  was  trying  to  put  together  some  sort  of 
airline. 

Back  in  Hank's  own  business  world,  Moe  Dalitz, 
a  gambler  from  Cleveland,  had  bought  majority  con- 
trol of  the  Desert  Inn  and  was  slowly  squeezing 
Greenspun  out.  Meanwhile,  there  was  a  bitter  labor 
dispute  between  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  the 
town's  major  paper,  and  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union.  Locked  out  by  the  R-J,  the  printers 
had  started  their  own  paper  across  town,  the  Free 
Press.  Boycotted  by  the  casinos,  the  ITU  was  looking 
to  sell.  Some  of  the  printers  remembered  that  Las 
Vegas  Life  had  been  printed  on  R-J  presses,  so  they 
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Two  of  the  country's  leading  red-baiters,  both  targets  of 
Hank  Greenspun:  (left)  Sen.  Patrick  A.  McCarran;  (right) 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy. 


approached  Greenspun.  The  price  was  $104,000. 
Hank  bought  the  paper  with  a  borrowed  $1,000  as 
down  payment,  found,  when  he  moved  in,  that  the 
paper  had  $2,800  in  cash  on  hand,  and  paid  off  the 
loan.  He  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Sun, 
and  started  in  the  newspaper  business  on  July  1, 
1950. 

Nine  days  later,  Greenspun  had  his  first  scoop: 

LAS  VEGAS  PUBLISHER  GUILTY  OF   FEDERAL  CRIME. 

The  gunrunning  adventures  had  led  to  two  indict- 
ments under  the  Export  Control  and  Neutrality  Act. 
The  first  had  been  dismissed,  so  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  especially  eager  to  convict  him  on  the 
second.  The  trial  was  set  for  July  10  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  prosecution  had  dug  up  the  Idalia  captain,  who 
was  only  too  eager  to  tell  what  a  cold  Mauser  feels 
like  when  pressed  to  the  side  of  your  head.  The 
government  offered  a  deal — Greenspun's  guilty  plea 
in  exchange  for  dropping  the  indictments  against  his 
three  crew  members.  Hank  agreed,  even  though  it 
would  make  him  a  convicted  felon  and  he  would 
lose  his  right  to  vote,  provided  he  could  hold  ofT 
until  that  afternoon.  A  baffled  judge  refused,  but 
Greenspun  was  adamant:  no  deal  this  morning.  The 
judge  called  a  noon  recess. 

Everyone  came  back  in  the  afternoon.  Greenspun 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $10,000.  Now  why, 
asked  the  judge,  did  we  have  to  go  through  all  that? 
Hank  grinned.  He  had  noticed  a  reporter  for  the 
Review-Journal  in  the  courtroom,  and  had  managed 
to  stage  his  conviction  just  beyond  the  paper's  dead- 
line. Then  he  went  out  and  dictated  his  own  bylined 
story  to  the  Sun  editors,  who  played  it  at  the  top  of 
the  front  page. 


SINCE  THE  column  by  the  Review-JownaVs 
editor  was  called  "From  Where  I  Sit."  Hank 
decided  to  call  his  own  front-page  colamn 
"Where  I  Stand,"  and  since  the  best  way  for 
a  young  paper  to  build  circulation  is  to  attack,  he 
decided  to  go  after  somebody  big.  That's  how  he 


picked  the  senior  senator  from  Nevada,  six-foot- 
five  Patrick  McCarran.  With  twenty  years  of  senior- 
ity, McCarran  was  at  the  height  of  his  power.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a  ranking 
member  on  Appropriations — and  increasingly  reac- 
tionary and  bitter  as  the  Nevada  of  ranchers  and 
sheepherders  was  taken  over  by  lamisters  in  flow- 
ered shirts.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  Senate 
session,  the  lamisters  were  invited  to  kick  in  money 
to  help  defeat  all  the  bills  outlawing  gambling  thai 
McCarran  was  sure  would  be  introduced  this  timt 
around,  but  somehow  never  were.  He  was  the  mode 
for  the  senator  in  Godfather  II. 

Greenspun  was  in  the  Senate  press  gallery  for  th< 
debates  on  the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  legislation  tha 
would  drastically  restrict  immigration  from  centra 
and  southern  Europe.  He  heard  McCarran  interrup 
Sen.  Herbert  Lehman  of  New^  York,  who  was  point 
ing  out  the  discriminatory  nature  of  the  quotas,  tc 
declare,  "I  think  we  all  know  where  the  opposition 
to  this  bill  comes  from.  It's  a  gang  of  cloak  am 
suiters  from  New  York."  This  anti-Semitic  slur  en 
raged  Greenspun,  who  told  Lehman,  "For  whai 
that  man  said  out  there  today,  I'm  going  to  hounc 
him  to  his  death." 

Greenspun  searched  the  Kefauver  hearings  on  or- 
ganized crime  for  information  he  could  use  againsi 
McCarran,  and  twice  in  March  1952  attacked  Mc- 
Carran in  his  column.  Gus  Greenbaum,  who  hac 
replaced  Bugsy  Siegel  at  the  Flamingo,  told  him 
"You'll  ruin  us  by  attacking  the  senator.  I  like  you: 
paper,  I  want  to  support  you,  but  I  am  afraid  yov 
have  gone  just  too  far  this  time.  They  are  driving 
us  crazy  from  Washington." 

Four  days  later,  on  March  24,  the  phone  of  th( 
Sun's  advertising  manager  began  to  ring  at  9:15.  I 
was  the  advertising  manager  at  the  Thunderbird,  whc 
said,  "Cancel  all  our  advertising,  effective  today."  B] 
11:45,  Las  Vegas's  twelve  other  casinos  had  puUec 
their  ads,  too,  which  represented  30  percent  of  th( 
Suns  revenue.  A  lone  exception  was  Benny  Binioi 
at  the  Horseshoe. 

"A  guy  called  me  and  said.  We're  gonna  bust  ol( 
Hank." 

"Who  called  you?" 

"Gus  Greenbaum.  He's  dead  now.  [Garroted  ii 
Phoenix  in  1957.]  I  had  no  reason  to  boycott  him 
He  said.  My  God,  that's  bad.  So  I  said.  What's  ba( 
about  it.  Go  out  and  bust  me  too." 

Greenspun  put  the  Horseshoe  out  anyway,  just  t< 
keep  up  appearances,  and  filed  a  $225,000  lawsui 
alleging  a  boycott  conspiracy.  He  won  a  temporar 
injunction  ordering  the  casino  operators  to  continue 
advertising  in  the  Sun  until  the  case  came  to  trial 
Drew  Pearson  became  interested  in  the  story,  ani 
wrote  a  few  columns.  But  it  was  clear  that  if  Green 
spun  lost  the  suit,  the  paper  would  fold,  and  winnin 
the  suit  rested  on  tying  the  boycott  to  McCarran. 

Depositions  filed  during  the  summer  of  1952  in 
dicated  that  the  boycott  started  with  a  call  froB 
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McCarran  to  a  part-owner  of  the  Thunderbird.  Just 
before  the  suit  came  to  trial,  when  McCarran  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  called  as  a  witness,  the 
casinos  settled  with  Greenspun  for  $80,500  and  a 
gentleman's  agreement  to  continue  advertising  with 
him. 

Two  years  later  McCarran  ended  a  speech  with 
the  cry,  "Greenspunism  must  be  defeated!"  and  then 
died  of  a  heart  attack. 

The  boycott  troubles  ended  just  in  time  for  Green- 
spun  to  concentrate  on  his  feud  with  McCarran's 
colleague  Joe  McCarthy.  After  the  confrontation  at 
the  War  Memorial  auditorium,  Greenspun  offered 
a  $10,000  reward  to  anyone  who  could  prove  that 
he  had  ever  been  a  communist.  And  he  began  his 
remarkable  series  of  columns.  Greenspun  admits  to- 
day that  he  had  no  real  evidence  that  McCarthy  was 
a  homosexual,  despite  some  material  supplied  by  a 
youiig  associate  of  Drew  Pearson's  named  Jack 
Anderson. 

"Sure  I  called  him  a  faggot,"  Greenspun  says. 
"Maybe  he  was.  He  was  as  much  a  homosexual  as 
the  hundred  homosexuals  he  said  worked  in  the  State 
Department,  which  he  never  produced.  It  was  fighting 
the  devil  with  fire." 

Greenspun's  column  predicting  that  McCarthy 
would  be  assassinated  was  too  much  for  the  senator, 
who  tried  to  have  the  post  office  revoke  the  Sun's 
second-class  mailing  privileges.  Greenspun  went  to 
Washington  to  explain  himself  to  the  postal  author- 
ities and  found  himself  at  a  cocktail  party  at  Martin 
Agronsky's  house,  where  Walter  Lippmann  began  up- 
braiding him  for  the  style  of  his  McCarthy  columns. 
Drew  Pearson  came  to  Greenspun's  defense,  saying, 
No,  Walter,  you're  wrong,  you're  writing  for  the  9 
percent  of  Americans  who  already  know  what  Mc- 
Carthy is,  and  Hank's  putting  it  into  terms  the  other 
91  percent  can  understand. 


IN  1954,  the  FBI  arrested  a  Las  Vegas  woman 
named  Roxie  Clippinger  on  charges  of  trans- 
porting girls  across  state  lines  for  immoral  pur- 
poses. An  hour  later,  Clark  County  sheriff  Glen 
Jones  raided  Roxie's  sleazy  motel,  which  caused 
hoots  all  over  town,  since  Roxie's  had  operated  quite 
openly,  without  fear  but  with  quite  a  lot  of  favor, 
for  at  least  ten  years. 

The  very  next  day  Hank  Greenspun  ran  front- 
page pictures  of  scantily  clad  women  covering  their 
faces  and  bodies  with  newspapers  as  tbe  sheriff  and 
photographers  burst  in.  He  captioned  i  .  "In  Las 
Vegas,  ever)'tjdy  reads  the  Sun.  "  He  al  ^  charged, 
on  the  same  front  page,  that  Sheriff  Jones  v  as  a  part- 
owner  of  Roxie's,  and  ran  a  campaign  picture  of  the 
sheriff,  who  was  up  for  reelection,  atop  an  ancient 
bicycle.  He  captioned  that  one,  "Sheriff  Glen  Jones 
pedaling  a  little  on  his  own."  The  sheriff  responded 
with  a  million-dollar  libel  suit. 

Drew  Pearson  found  Greenspun  a  private  eye, 
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who  visited  Roxie  in  her  California  exile  and  told 
her  in  a  remarkable  Italian  accent  that  he  wished  to 
purchase  her  business.  "That  guy  cost  us  a  fortune 
in  little  microphones  alone."  Greenspun  recalls.  But 
into  one  of  those  little  mikes  Ro.xie  said,  "We  had  : 
Jones  on  the  payroll  a  long  time."  The  suit  was 
thrown  out,  the  sheriff  lost  the  election  and  was 
indicted. 

"I  wish  that  house  was  still  here,  and  I  wish  ;r 
Glen  Jones  was  still  running  it,"  Benny  Binion  says  t 
today.  "Keep  "em  off  the  streets." 

The  next  year  the  Sun  charged  that  Las  Vegas  : 
city  attorney  George  Franklin  had  used  his  office  to  r. 
profit  in  land  deals,  and  Franklin  sued.  Greenspun 
hit  back  with  a  series  of  columns  detailing  Franklin's  r. 
involvement  in  a  baby-smuggling  ring.  He  also  c 
claimed  that  the  judge  hearing  the  libel  case  had  [ 
received  two  children  from  the  ring,  and  asked  that  :.: 
he  disqualify  himself.  At  this  point  Franklin  offered  ::. 
to  settle  the  suit  for  $75,000.  Greenspun's  insurance  >: 
company  agreed,  but  Greenspun  refused.  The  insur-  :: 
ance  company  gave  Hank  the  $75,000  and  washed 
its  hands.  :.. 

Greenspun  won  the  case  in  the  Nevada  supreme  it: 
court,  and  pocketed  the  cash.  A  bitter  George  e: 
Franklin  told  friends  that  Hank  was  the  only  man 
he  knew  who  could  get  himself  sued  and  make  u.: 
money  on  the  deal.  t-; 

The  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  were  Greenspun's  I: 
glory  years.  By  1954  Las  Vegas  was  the  fastest-  r 
growing  small  city  in  the  country,  and  the  popula-  r 
tion  had  reached  45,000.  After  putting  out  his  leg-  ' 
endan,'  paper.  Greenspun  would  head  for  rollicking  r 
late  nights  on  the  Strip  with  Sinatra  and  the  Rat  '•- 
Pack,  occasionally  joined  by  the  odd  Kennedy.  (De-  c: 
spite  Greenspun's  support  for  Nixon  in  1960,  Presi-  i-; 
dent  Kennedy  pardoned  him  for  his  felony  conviction  s- 
in  1962,  so  he  could  vote  again.) 

Greenspun  branched  out  into  other  projects:  he  : 
became  owner  of  a  golf  course,  and  when  a  group  r 
of  furniture  store  owners  begged  him  to  run  Nevada's  / 
first  television  station  so  they  could  sell  some  sets,  - 
he  started  KLAS-TV.  He  ran  briefly  and  unsuccess- 
fully for  governor.  », 

Greenspun  insists  that  he  has  always  been  op- 
posed to  gambling  (though  this  mystified  Benny 
Binion,  who  says  Hank  never  told  him  that),  but 
that  since  gambling  is  in  Nevada  to  stay,  the  Sun  ^ 
should  go  after  the  peripheral  vices — prostitution, 
minor  political  corruption,  and  so  on.  Despite  an 
occasional  grumpy  "Where  I  Stand"  column,  and  v 
despite  Greenspun's  national  reputation  as  a  liberal 
hero,  the  Sun  never  turned  its  investigative  attention 
to  the  people  who  actually  ran  Las  Vegas.  It  was  an 
out-of-town  paper,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  that  ex-B 
posed  how  Jimmy  Hoffa  used  the  Teamsters  pension  ■ 
funds  to  bankroll  the  expansion  of  Las  Vegas  infl 
the  1950s.  (A  $475,000  loan  made  to  GreenspunB 
in  1961  by  the  Bank  of  Las  Vegas  was  later  taken! 
over  by  the  Teamsters'  pension  fund.)  W 
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N  NOVEMBER  20.  1963,  just  in  time  to  mess 
up  coverage  of  one  of  the  biggest  stories  of 
'the  centun,',  a  fire  started  in  the  air-con- 
ditioning system  at  the  Sun  plant,  and  th^ 
ntire  paper  burned  to  the  ground.  For  a  while, 
jreenspun  printed  a  miniature  Sun  on  the  Review- 
ournal  presses,  but  this  was  too  limiting.  Then  he 
■egan  printing  in  California  and  flying  the  paper  in 
very  day,  but  that  was  too  expensive.  His  financial 
esources  were  straining  their  limits,  and  then  Hank 
jreenspun  met  Howard  Hughes. 

In  the  1950s  you  used  to  see  Howard  Hughes 
/andering  along  the  Strip,  a  comic  sinister  figure  in 
eersucker  and  tennis  shoes,  bone  thin  but  still  hand- 
ome,  accompanied  by  what  were  then  politely  called 
omatoes.  He  was  thought  to  be  a  great  businessman, 
lut  in  fact  almost  nothing  Howard  Hughes  ever 
ouched  made  money  while  he  ran  it.  He  could  af- 
ord  that,  since  the  Hughes  Tool  Company,  founded 
ly  his  father,  made  tricone  rotary  rock  bits,  whiclY 
re  used  to  drill  oil  wells,  and  brought  in  about  S30 
nillion  a  year.  By  the  mid-1960s,  locked  in  a  titanic 
truggle  for  the  control  of  Trans  World  Airlines, 
iughes  was  mentally  over  the  edge.  But  very  few 
leopie  knew  this  and  certainly  not  the  public,  which 
leld  on  to  the  image  of  the  Howard  Hughes  of  thirty 
ears  before,  the  dashing  pilot  and  film  director. 
)ne  who  did  know  was  Robert  Maheu,  who  visited 
iughes  in  the  Bahamas  in  1957  and  ended  up 
unning  his  businesses  for  thirteen  years  without  ever 
aying  eyes  on  his  boss. 

Las  Vegas  was  pleased  to  have  Hughes  when  he 
irrived  at  the  Desert  Inn  on  Thanksgiving  weekend, 
966,  and  took  over  two  floors,  ostensibly  for  two 
veeks.  He  stayed  four  years,  in  a  blacked-out  fifteen- 
>y-seventeen-foot  room  on  the  top  floor,  where  he 
eemed  to  be  happy.  His  staff  of  retainers  was  pretty 
ure  he  was  happy,  although  he  refused  to  see  most 
)f  them.  They  were  sure  because  he  sang,  "Hey 
)obba  rebop"  over  and  over. 
One  person  who  wasn't  happy  was  Moe  Dalitz, 


who  ran  the  Desert  Inn.  The  Hughes  group  had  told 
him  they  were  only  going  to  stay  for  two  weeks, 
which  was  fine  with  him,  since  the  period  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  is  the  gaming  industry's 
slowest  season.  But  now  it  was  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  high  rollers  were  coming  in.  and  Dalitz  had  no 
place  to  put  them.  Hughes  didn't  come  out  of  his 
room,  and  most  of  his  staff  were  Mormons,  so  none 
of  them  was  gambling.  Dalitz  wanted  to  evict  them 
all — or,  alternatively,  sell  the  place  to  them.  Green- 
spun's  lawyer  in  Washington,  Ed  Morgan,  was  an 
old  friend  of  Bob  Maheu's  from  their  FBI  days  to- 
gether. Through  Greenspun's  good  offices,  Morgan 
got  Dalitz  and  Maheu  together  for  a  deal.  Morgan 
received  a  SI 50,000  finder's  fee  from  Dalitz,  of 
which  S25,000  went  to  Hank. 

Thus  began  a  curious  intertwining  of  the  fortunes 
of  Hank  Greenspun  and  Howard  Hughes.  Since 
Hughes  slept  during  the  day  and  was  up  all  night, 
he  had  Maheu  suggest  to  Greenspun  that  KLAS  run 
movies  all  night.  Hank  said  that  he  couldn't  afford 
to  do  that,  but  Hughes  could,  so  why  didn't  he  buy 
the  station?  Hughes  did,  for  S3. 6  million.  The  Sun 
received  a  prepaid,  $500,000,  fifteen-year  contract 
from  Hughes  for  hotel  and  casino  advertising.  But 
Greenspun  continued  to  bill  Hughes  for  ads  as  they 
ran.  In  effect,  he  had  an  interest-free  S500.000  loan; 
Greenspun  did  not  begin  to  deduct  advertising  bills 
from  the  prepaid  half  million  until  1972.  In  1967, 
Hughes  loaned  Greenspun  another  S4  million,  at  3 
percent  interest  with  eight  years  to  repay,  a  loan,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  said,  "General  Motors  couldn't 
have  gotten  at  any  bank."  Greenspun  appeared  as  a 
character  witness  for  Hughes  at  hearings  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  would  receive  a  Nevada  gaming 
license.  He  was  generally  accused  of  selling  his  soul 
to  Howard  Hughes. 

Greenspun  has  no  good  explanation  for  the  ad- 
vertising, but  maintains  that  S3. 6  million  was  a  fair 
price  for  the  television  station.  He  says  the  loan 
was  a  personal  favor  after  Hughes  reneged  on  a 
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land  deal  concerning  a  golf  course  that  Greenspun 
owned.  Hughes  had  thrown  the  Tournament  of 
Champions  Golf  Classic  off  the  Desert  Inn  Country 
Club  because  he  didn't  want  hordes  of  people  flood- 
ing the  hotel  where  he  lived.  Since  the  tournament 
meant  a  great  deal  to  Las  Vegas,  he  was  criticized 
for  this.  Ever  sensitive  to  bad  publicity,  he  believed 
that  if  he  bought  the  Paradise  Valley  course  from 
Greenspun,  he  could  move  the  tournament  there. 

But  first  he  wanted  Greenspun  to  buy  up  2,500 
acres  around  the  golf  course.  "He  wanted  me  to 
front  for  him,  because  people  saw  Howard  Hughes 
and  the  price  went  up,"  Hank  says.  The  original  loan 
was  for  Greenspun  to  pay  off  what  he  owed  on  the 
golf  course  and  to  buy  up  the  land  around  it.  Then, 
in  the  middle  of  the  deal,  Hughes  found  out  that 


the  Paradise  Valley  course  was  irrigated  with  effluent 
water  from  the  city's  sanitation  district.  Terrified  of 
germs,  and  not  realizing  that  the  Desert  Inn  course 
outside  his  window  used  the  same  water,  Hughes 
tried  to  back  out.  In  the  negotiations  that  follow'ed, 
Hughes  agreed  to  buy  the  club  for  $2.6  million,  but 
not  the  surrounding  land.  The  loan  was  extended  to 
after  the  vear  2000  as  a  consolation. 


T 
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"Please  watch  me  carefully.  .  .  ."  One  of  the  Howard  Hughes  memos  the  plumbers  may 
have  wanted  from  Greenspan's  safe. 


HE  SUN  gave  Hughes  a  fairly  good  press,  but 
then,  at  the  time,  so  did  the  Review-Journal. 
So  did  everybody.  Greenspun  was  working 
to  rid  Las  Vegas  of  "criminal  elements,"  he 
says,  and  Hughes  did  buy  out  casinos  that  were 
owned  by  people  like  Dalitz.  who  had  long  associa- 
tions with  such  elements.  It  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  Hughes  would 
create  jobs  and  give  Las  Vegas  a 
more  sophisticated  financial  image. 
"I  thought  he'd  be  good  for  Las 
Vegas,  good  for  Nevada,"  Green- 
spun says.  '"Now  I  don't  know  what 
went  on  in  his  mind — who  did?  He 
might  have  thought  he  bought  my 
editorial  policy."'  Greenspun  pro- 
duces a  memo,  dated  April  24, 
1968,  that  Hughes  wrote  to  Maheu. 
It  begins,  "Please  watch  me  care- 
fully and  please  don't  let  me  go  to 
sleep  at  all."  That  is  crossed  out. 
It  then  reads,  "Bob — Please  call 
Hank  if  he  is  awake  and  tell  him  I 
just  read  his  column  [on  nuclear 
testing  in  Nevada]  and  I  seriously 
think  he  ought  to  get  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  it,  it  is  that  great.  .  .  ."  It  goes 
on  to  read,  "Now  that  Hank  has 
allied  himself  with  us,  I  don't  think 
we  should  leave  any  smallest  stone 
unturned.  . . ." 

The  Sun's  coverage  of  Hughes 
was  favorable  right  up  until  Novem- 
ber 1970,  when  Bob  Maheu,  Hank's 
closest  friend  in  the  Hughes  orga- 
nization, lost  the  bitter  infighting 
around  Hughes  and  was  fired. 
Hughes  fled  in  mystery  to  Nassau, 
and  the  Sun  attacked  bitterly.  "That 
was  after  I  got  the  memos,"  Hank 
says.  "After  I  read  the  memos,  I 
could  see  what  kind  of  guy  he  was." 

The  memos.  Since  Hughes  refused 
to  see  almost  all  of  the  men  who 
actually  ran  his  empire,  he  commu- 
nicated with  them  mainly  through 
memos  written  in  longhand  on  lined 
legal  paper.  After  the  Maheu  split 
Greenspun  came  into  possession  of 
about  200  of  these  memos — he  has 
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'  lever  said  how,  but  they  almost  certainly  came  from 
vlaheu — which  he  stufTed  into  his  office  safe.  In  Jan- 
lary  1972,  as  the  shenanigans  surrounding  Clifford 
rving's  bogus  biography  of  Hughes  began  to  surface 
I  n  the  press,  Greenspun  leaked  a  few  of  those  memos. 
)n  February  3,  Wallace  Turner  reported  in  The  New 
.  ^ork  Times  that  Greenspun  had  a  large  collection 
I'tf  Hughes's  memos  in  his  safe.  At  the  February  4 
aeeting  held  in  John  Mitchell's  office,  where  it  was 
lecided  to  bug  the  Watergate  office  of  Democratic 
i  'arty  chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien,  Mitchell  sug- 
;ested  that  as  long  as  they  were  about  it,  it  might  be 
vorth  taking  a  look  into  Greenspun's  safe. 
:    According  to  Watergate  "plumber"  E.  Howard 
I  lunt,  he  met  later  that  month  with  Ralph  Winte, 
hief  of  security  for  Summa  Corporation,  Howard 
iughes's  company,  and  on  February  20,  he  and 
jordon  Liddy  flew  to  Las  Vegas,  where  Winte  pro- 
ided  them  with  a  rough  floor  plan  of  Greenspun's 
iffice.  Winte  denies  that  these  meetings  ever  took 
ilace  or  that  he  provided  Liddy  and  Hunt  with  any 
lelp  at  all.  Howard  Hunt  says  that  Winte  agreed  to 
irovide  a  plane  for  the  getaway  after  the  burglary. 
Jut  the  plan  was  vetoed  by  Winte's  superiors  at 
lumma,  and  it  never  came  off.  James  McCord  tes- 
]  ified,  however,  that  Liddy  was  still  talking  about 
!  reaking  into  Greenspun's  safe  in  April  or  May  1972, 
!  nd  in  1973,  John  Ehrlichman  told  Nixon  that  Liddy 
!  ;ad  broken  into  it.  (All  this  is  in  Nightmare,  by  J. 
Vnthony  Lukas.) 

In  August  1972,  while  Greenspun  was  in  Israel 
'  nd  his  office  door  was  locked,  someone  did  try  to 
I  ireak  into  the  tan  Meilink  safe  that  sits  in  the  corner 
j  if  his  office  under  the  picture  of  Richard  Nixon,  and 
lidn't  succeed.  Assuming  the  object  was  those 
I  nemos,  what  could  be  in  them?  The  Nixon  people 
night  have  feared  that  the  memos  contained  dam- 
j  ging  information  about  a  $100,000  payment  made 
ly  Hughes  to  Bebe  Rebozo,  when  Hughes  was  ex- 
leriencing  difficulties  with  the  Justice  Department's 
ntitrust  division  and  wanted  the  AEC  to  stop  nu- 
lear  testing.  Or  they  might  have  wanted  to  know 
^hat  Larry  O'Brien  knew  about  Hughes  and  Nixon, 
ince  Hughes  had  employed  O'Brien's  public  rela- 
ions  firm.  Richard  Nixon's  brother  Donald  had  also 
worked  for  Hughes  .  .  . 
I.     "Whatever  it  was,  they  wanted  it  pretty  bad,  huh?" 
I,  lank  says. 

11  Robert  Maheu  shrugs.  "Now  you're  asking  me  the 
1;  nswer  to  Watergaij." 

I 

d  ■  N  1966,  when  Howard  Hughes  moved  into  Las 
0  !«  Vegas,  Hank  Greenspun  was  the  owner  of  a 
1-  |l  struggling  newspaper.  In  1970,  when  Hughes 
li  iB  disappeared  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Green- 
d  pun  had  become  a  wealthy  man.  He  owns  the  cable- 
t,  elevision  franchise  for  the  area.  He  has  mining  in- 
)f  crests  in  the  center  of  the  state  that  are  potentially 
IS  abulously  rich. 


Las  Vegas,  bounded  on  the  north  by  railroad 
tracks  and  black  slums,  is  moving  south,  into  the 
land  that  Howard  Hughes  "stuck"  Greenspun  with. 
That  land  is  now  worth  anywhere  from  $50,000  to 
$180,000  an  acre.  The  Sun  makes  a  little  money, 
Hank  says,  although  its  circulation  is  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  Review-JournaVs,  105,000. 

It  is  a  very  mediocre  newspaper,  though — not  only 
compared  with  The  New  York  Times  or  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  but  also  when  measured  against  good, 
small  regional  papers  like  the  Charlotte  Observer  or 
the  Sacramento  Bee.  The  front-page  column  grew 
more  shrill  through  the  1970s,  as  Greenspun  had  to 
explain  himself  more  and  more  often.  Summa  Cor- 
poration placed  a  lien  on  the  Sun  in  1972  to  guar- 
antee payment  of  that  $4  million  note,  and  Green- 
spun retaliated  with  a  $142  million  damages  suit 
that  has  been  before  the  Nevada  supreme  court 
twice,  and  will  soon  go  back  again.  The  battles  with 
Summa  seem  to  have  taken  something  out  of  him; 
in  the  early  Seventies  he  wrote,  curiously,  "It  is  a 
little  late  but  I  must  freely  accept  blame  for  helping 
create  [Hughes's  domination  of  the  state].  I  had 
prostituted  my  newspaper  sufficiently  in  Hughes's  in- 
terest and  would  have  no  more  of  it." 

In  the  pages  of  the  Review-Journal  they  call  him 
Citizen  Greenspun,  and  his  political  power  is  prob- 
ably greater  now  than  it  ever  was.  "You  have  to  be 
an  awfully  stupid  politician  to  run  without  him,"  a 
Nevada  politics-watcher  says.  Greenspun  scoffs  at 
his  alleged  political  power — "I  can  maybe  influence 
3,000  votes,"  he  says. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Nevada,  which  adds  its 
second  congressman  this  year,  is  still  a  very  small 
place.  When  the  Republicans  figure  that  10,000 
votes  outside  Las  Vegas  are  enough  to  override  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  city,  3,000  voies  seems 
like  quite  a  lot.  Greenspun  can  still  hammer  away, 
day  after  day,  and  turn  heads. 

"I  don't  believe  in  an  objective  press,  a  respon- 
sible press,"  Hank  says.  "I  believe  in  a  subjective 
press.  If  I  do  an  investigation  and  I  find  out  some- 
body's a  crook,  I'm  not  going  to  give  him  his  side 
of  it,  to  gain  votes,  to  seduce  the  people.  McCarthy 
used  to  complain  that  the  press  didn't  print  his  side 
of  it — the  press  built  the  sonofabitch  up  with  his  lies 
and  filth  and  seducements.  So  I'm  a  subjective  press. 
I  make  my  judgment  of  a  guy,  and  it's  published  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun.'' 

Greenspun's  style  of  personal  journalism  looks 
good  when  he's  taking  off  after  Joe  McCarthy,  but 
is  less  attractive  when  he's  taking  off  after  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  in  a  twenty-one-part  series  after 
it  has  hauled  him  into  court.  But  his  style  is  ideally 
suited  to  Nevada,  which  remains  the  way  Mark 
Twain  described  it  in  Roughing  It  (1872):  a  place 
where  "the  lawyer,  the  editor,  the  banker,  the  chief 
desperado,  the  chief  gambler,  and  the  saloon  keeper 
occupied  the  same  level  of  society,  and  it  was  the 
highest."  □ 
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SUGAR 


AMONG  THE  FREAKS' 


by  Lewis  Nordan 


I KNEW  I  had  made  a  mistake  when  the  iced  tea 
came  with  a  spoon  sticking  out  of  it.  I  was  in 
the  Skelly  truck  stop  restaurant  in  Alma,  Arkan- 
sas. It's  got  a  sign  that  says  home  cooking  and 
a  glass  case  full  of  slabs  of  coconut  pie  and  choc- 
olate pie  with  real  dilapidated  meringue  on  them 
and  a  couple  of  flies  crawling  around  on  the  inside 
of  the  glass. 

Meringue  and  flies  don't  mean  a  thing  compared 
with  tea.  You  can  scoop  that  meringue  off  and  sling  it 
up  under  some  furniture  and  never  see  it  again,  and 
there's  not  a  nickel's  worth  of  taste  in  a  fly,  even  if 
you  do  happen  to  eat  one.  It's  the  iced  tea  in  a  place 
that  predicts  what  the  food  is  going  to  look  like 
when  it  comes  out.  I  learned  that  from  my  mama, 
who  served  instant  potato  sandwiches  on  light  bread. 
She  also  pronounced  meringue  as  merry-gew,  if  you 
want  some  idea  of  what  kind  of  cook  she  was. 

In  fact,  I've  got  to  tell  you  about  my  mama.  She 
used  to  cut  a  magnolia  blossom  off'  the  tree  in  our 
side  yard  and  put  it  on  the  dining  room  table  for 
decoration.  "Big  as  a  dinner  plate,"  she  would  al- 
ways say,  which  made  it  sound  kind  of  sickening  in 
the  first  place,  if  you  see  what  I  mean.  It  was  so 
sweet-smelling  it  would  give  you  cavities.  Not  really, 
of  course.  That  was  my  grandmama's  joke,  Sugar 
Mecklin.  I  wanted  to  live  with  Sugar,  but  nobody 
would  let  me.  The  magnolia  wouldn't  cause  cavities, 
but  it  would  give  you  Excedrin  Headache  Number 
57,  if  you  remember  your  TV  commercials  at  all, 
before  you  could  jerk  a  cat  in  two.  That's  the  one 
where  two  goats  are  butting  each  other  in  the  head. 

The  worst  thing  was  she  would  leave  it  on  the 
table  so  long.  She  would  leave  it  there  a  month, 
seemed  like.  She  would  leave  it  there  until  it  was  all 
black  and  horrible  and  runny  before  she  would 
throw  it  out.  Even  if  she'd  been  a  better  cook  you 
couldn't  have  eaten  in  the  presence  of  that  magnolia. 


Nobody  could.  My  daddy  could,  of  course 
But  not  any  normal  person,  no  way,  Jose,  which  i 
something  else  my  grandmama  Sugar  used  to  say 

I  took  one  look  at  that  tea  and  I  said,  "Instant!' 
right  out  loud.  Couldn't  have  stopped  myself  if 
tried.  Some  customers  looked  over  at  me.  I  said 
"Instant,"  another  couple  of  times  real  loud,  anc 
clapped  my  hands  together  when  I  said  it.  Thej 
might  think  instant  means  waitress  in  German  oi 
some  other  language,  you  don't  know 

You're  going  to  say,  "Now  he  sounds  a  little  crazj 
to  me,"  and  I  don't  blame  you  a  bit.  I  am  crazy, 
act  that  way.  I  start  acting  crazy  whenever  I'm  undei 
the  influence  of  Winston  Krepps. 

Winston  is  this  guy  I  help  out  whenever  he  aski 
me.  He's  a  full-time  quadriplegic,  got  him  a  motor- 
ized wheelchair  and  everything.  I  was  supposed  tc 
meet  Winston  at  this  truck  stop  and  help  his  atten 
dant  drive  him  out  to  west  Oklahoma  to  some  kind 
of  conference  he  was  going  to. 

Winston  jumped  off  a  bridge  when  he  was  a  bo> 
and  hit  a  submerged  boat,  broke  his  neck  pretty  as 
you  please.  I  said,  "I  bet  you  won't  be  jumping  ofl 
any  more  bridges  anytime  soon,  will  you,"  anc 
Winston  said  he  had  to  agree.  He  said  he  learnec 
his  lesson  the  first  time.  I  lived  with  Winston  for 
while  a  couple  years  ago,  helped  him  out.  He  says 
I  ought  to  get  a  more  realistic  view  of  life,  and  othei 
helpful  advice.  I  have  to  agree. 

I  get  along  fine  with  Winston.  The  trouble  is,  I've 
got  this  personality  flaw.  That's  what  Winston  tolc 
me.  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you  about  it,  but  here's  the 
truth.  Funny-looking  people  make  me  go  crazy, 
You're  going  to  say,  "Uh-oh,  look  out,  he's  a  mean 
one."  It's  not  true.  Winston'll  tell  you  that  himself. 
I'm  as  sweet  a  guy  as  you  ever  want  to  meet — Sugai 
Mecklin.  named  after  my  grandmama.  Twenty-foui 
years  old.  high  school  equivalency  diploma — I  mean 
wluit  else  do  \ou  want.  Bun  Re\nolds.  or  what'? 
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But  I  never  can  treat  crippled  people  like  they're 
■eal.  To  me  they're  just  a  bunch  of  freaks,  not  much 
Detter  than  a  midget.  And  don't  get  me  started  on 
he  blind.  I  took  work  out  at  the  School  for  the 
31ind  in  Little  Rock  for  a  while,  so  I  know  what's 
jn  a  blind  man's  mind.  They've  got  this  good  sense 
Df  smell,  though,  I'll  give  them  that. 

Anyway,  it's  a  problem  I've  got.  Winston  says  it 
doesn't  matter  to  him,  he  likes  me  anyway,  which  I 
ippreciate.  Part  of  the  problem  is  I  run  into  so  many 
3f  them.  In  the  Safeway,  squeezing  canteloupes,  look 
DUt! — somebody's  going  to  sneak  up  behind  you  and 
land  you  a  deaf-mute  card  and  cost  you  a  quarter 
md  make  you  think  for  about  the  one-millionth 
:ime  that  you  might  try  to  learn  sign  language  off 
he  hand  illustrations  on  the  back. 

Or  you're  down  at  Roger's  Ozark  Pool  Hall,  shoot- 
ng  a  little  snooker,  hold  on! — here  comes  a  man 
A^ith  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other  and  he's  wearing 
Dne  of  those  built-up  shoes,  rocking  his  way  around 
:he  table,  rocka  rocka  rocka,  while  he  chalks  his  cue 
and  takes  you  for  every  nickel  you  got  in  your 
pocket.  How  are  you  going  to  shoot  snooker  with  a 
rocker? 

I  went  out  with  a  girl  one  time  who  showed  me 
a  glass  eye  she  wore  around  her  neck  on  a  gold 
:hain.  I  never  asked  her  whose  eye  it  was,  I  just 
drove  her  home.  I  counted  myself  lucky  I  hadn't 
made  a  big  hit  with  her.  Think  about  taking  a  girl's 
blouse  off  and  finding  an  eye  staring  out  at  you. 
What  kind  of  life  can  you  live  when  you  keep  meet- 
ing people  who  might  do  that  to  you? 

And  you  try  applying  for  a  job  in  Fort  Smith, 
second  largest  town  in  Arkansas.  Just  try  it  and  see 
what  happens.  A  third  of  the  men  you  shake  hands 
with  will  have  two  fingers  missing  on  their  right 
hand,  and  the  rest  of  them  will  be  wearing  a  hearing 
aid.  They  wear  those  flesh-colored  rascals  that  fit 
behind  your  ear  and  look  like  you've  got  a  disease. 
I  can't  stand  a  hearing  aid.  One  of  those  big  curved 
horns  you  used  to  see  in  pictures  would  be  all  right, 
but  not  something  that  looks  like  ear  disease. 

Deformed  people  are  attracted  to  me,  see.  I'm  a 
lightning  rod  and  they're  a  big  dark  cloud  just  rub- 
bing his  old  hands  together,  he's  so  happy. 

Wait  till  I  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  when  I 
was  a  child  growing  up  in  Mississippi.  A  pipeline  for 
natural  gas  was  being  put  through  the  Delta  and  had 
everybody  all  excited.  A  lot  of  new  work  opened 
up.  Transient  workers  from  all  over  the  country  piled 
into  our  little  town  in  trailers.  My  daddy,  trying  to 
latch  on  to  some  of  the  new  money  that  was  flowing 
through,  rented  out  our  side  yard  with  the  magnolia 
tree.  It  was  a  good  place  for  a  mobile-home  hook- 
up, he  said.  You  probably  already  know  what  hap- 
pened. A  family  of  midgets  moved  in.  You  wouldn't 
think  there  would  be  many  midgets  in  the  construc- 


tion field,  would  you.  But  there  they  were,  a  whole 
trailerful  of  them. 


I USED  to  be  Winston's  attendant.  That's  the  kind 
of  job  I'm  always  getting  myself  into.  I  lived 
with  him  for  about  six  months  before  he  moved 
to  Hot  Springs  to  teach  in  the  Rehab  Center 
there.  He's  a  poet,  and  they  tell  me  he  understands 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped  and  is  well  ap- 
preciated for  his  good  work.  I  don't  doubt  it  a  bit. 

Here's  the  thing,  though.  It  was  a  relief  to  me 
when  he  moved  down  there.  When  I  was  living  with 
him  I  had  this  unhealthy  compulsion  to  be  the  best 
attendant  the  world  has  ever  known.  Winston  says  I 
ought  to  try  to  break  myself  of  that.  He  says  I'm 
just  a  generous  kind  of  guy  and  I  take  everything 
too  far,  even  generosity. 

I  didn't  catch  on  to  what  I  was  doing  at  the  time, 
but  I  think  I  see  it  now.  I  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  that  Winston  told  me,  and  I  mean  anything. 
My  goal  was  to  give  Winston  the  freedom  to  do 
anything  he  would  have  done  if  he  never  had  jumped 
ott'  that  bridge  in  the  first  place. 

He  said,  "Okay,  what  if  I  told  you  I  couldn't 
stand  you?  What  if  I  said  I'd  shoot  you  dead  if  I 
could  hold  a  gun  and  pull  the  trigger?"  I  swear,  it 
scared  me.  I  didn't  know  the  answer.  I  knew  it 
wouldn't  come  to  that.  Winston  wouldn't  do  that  to 
me.  But  you  see  what  I  mean.  It's  a  question  you 
want  to  know  the  answer  to. 

I  did  plenty  of  other  stuff  though.  If  Winston  was 
dead  drunk  and  wanted  more  whiskey,  I  poured  it 
down  him,  brother,  no  questions  asked,  forget  about 
tomorrow.  Next  day  he'd  be  sick  and  I'd  be  holding 
the  pan  he  was  gagging  into  and  he'd  catch  his 
breath  for  a  second  and  he'd  say,  "Use  your  god- 
damn brain,  man!  Don't  feed  a  drunk  man  whiskey!" 
Too  late,  and  just  don't  tell  me  to  do  it  again.  That's 
what  I  would  think,  I  wouldn't  say  it.  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  disagree  with  a  freak. 

If  he  wanted  to  blow  the  horn  in  traffic,  I  blew 
it,  forget  about  rude,  forget  about  unnecessary.  If 
Winston  wanted  to  stay  late  at  a  party  that  every- 
body else  had  already  left  and  the  host  wanted  us 
the  hell  out  of  his  house,  we  stayed.  "Christ,  don't 
let  me  do  that  again,"  he'd  say  when  he  caught  on 
what  had  happened.  Same  thing — don't  ask  it  again. 
Plenty  of  times  I  drove  down  roads  I  knew  were  the 
wrong  road,  because  Winston  had  misread  the  map. 
I  made  wrong  turns  into  one-way  traffic  because 
Winston  had  his  directions  mixed  up. 

I  understand  it  better  now.  Winston  explained  it 
to  me.  He  said  it  was  a  way  of  redressing  the  wrong 
in  myself,  what  I  knew  was  wrong.  He  said  I  felt 
guilty  for  thinking  he  wasn't  real.  He  said  I  was  try- 
ing to  act  like  he,  Winston,  was  the  real  person  and 
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that  I  was  the  one  that  was  something  else,  some- 
thing less.  He  said  it  would  suit  him  fine  if  I  was  to 
disagree  with  him  sometime.  He  said  it  would  beat 
hell  out  of  driving  into  one-way  traffic. 

It  didn't  help.  I  still  do  whatever  a  freak  tells  me. 
When  I'm  under  the  influence  of  Winston,  even  non- 
freaks  can  control  me. 

Like  the  tea,  for  example.  I  can't  stand  instant 
tea.  My  mama,  who  was  the  worst  cook  you  ever 
want  to  meet  up  with,  used  to  make  instant  tea  when 
I  was  little.  They  say  the  product  has  been  improved 
since  then  but  it's  a  lie,  it's  the  same. 

My  mama  wasn't  deformed,  but  she  was  a  kind 
of  freak.  My  daddy  actually  called  her  a  freak  one 
time,  right  to  my  face.  We  were  sitting  out  on  the 
porth  swing  and  Daddy  was  shooting  out  the  Christ- 
mas lights  around  the  porch,  still  up  in  August,  with 
a  Red  Ryder  BB  gun,  manufactured  at  the  plant 
right  out  here  in  Springdale,  with  a  leather  thong 
hanging  off  the  side.  He  said,  right  out  of  the  clear 
blue,  like  when  a  daddy  decides  his  boy  ought  to  be 
told  some  important  thing  that  he'll  need  to  know 
about  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  like  about  tail  or  some- 
thing, he  said,  "Sugar,  your  mama  is  a  first-class 
freak.  It  has  not  escaped  my  attention."  What's  a 
child  going  to  do  with  that  kind  of  information,  I 
ask  you?  He  was  telling  me  he  loved  my  mother. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  said,  "I  have  been  cursed 
with  premature  ejaculation,  but  I  love  family  life 
anyway."  What's  a  child  supposed  to  say?  What's 
he  supposed  to  think  about  for  the  rest  of  his  life? 
And  anyway,  who  arranged  for  the  midgets  to  live 
in  the  side  yard  with  the  magnolia  tree?  Not  Mama. 
I  remember  she  did  introduce  me  to  a  clubfooted 
Latvian  girl,  and  she  kept  giving  us  that  look  that 
says  she's  just  dying  for  us  to  like  each  other  right 
away  and  get  married  and  have  her  a  passel  of  little 
clubfooted  Latvian  grandchildren  but  she  doesn't 
want  to  seem  pushy  so  just  go  right  on  and  take  our 
time. 


I KNEW  I  was  going  to  drink  that  tea  the  minute 
T  saw  it.  I  caught  a  couple  of  flies  with  my  hand, 
just  to  calm  down.  I  took  the  tea  from  the 
waitress  and  said,  "Donkey  shane,  honey."  I  was 
using  my  German  accent  to  deal  with  her,  couldn't 
hurt. 

The  reascir,  was,  this  waitress  had  a  mean  look. 
She  was  old  :i  id  had  heavy  biceps  and  old-fashioned 
heart-shaped  i  ps  painted  over  her  regular  lips.  I 
didn't  look  to  see  if  she  had  her  stockings  rolled 
down  to  her  ankles  or  was  wearing  white  socks,  but 
I  bet  it  was  one  or  the  other.  She  wasn't  wearing 
any  kind  of  waitress  uniform,  just  a  plain  blue  dress 
with  a  broad  collar.  She  looked  like  somebody  who 
was  having  to  work  on  her  day  ofl'.  so  just  watch 


out.  Jack,  don't  mess  with  her. 

I  wasn't  wrong  about  the  tea.  I  looked  down  in 
the  glass.  There  was  a  solid  brown  mass  at  the  bot- 
tom. I  pushed  it  around  and  around  until  it  broke  up 
and  an  amber  foam  floated  up  to  the  top.  Presweet- 
ened  and  lemon  flavored,  same  as  Mama  used  to 
make,  you  could  smell  it. 

And  I  wasn't  wrong  about  the  food  either.  It  was 
as  bad  as  Mama's.  In  fact,  I've  got  to  tell  you  about 
Mama's  cooking.  The  scariest  meal  she  fixed  was 
spaghetti.  The  recipe  was  real  simple.  For  the  sauce 
she  dumped  a  couple  of  quarts  of  canned  tomatoes 
into  a  big  skillet,  along  with  an  onion  chopped  into 
four  pieces.  That  was  all.  There  were  no  other  in- 
gredients. No  garlic,  no  salt,  no  meat,  no  oregano — 
nothing.  Listen  to  this.  When  the  tomatoes  were 
bubbling,  she  stripped  the  cellophane  off  a  package 
of  noodles  and.  without  separating  them,  jammed 
them  up  under  the  hot  tomatoes  like  a  short  baton. 
They  just  sat  there  and  cooked  until  they  were  a 
solid  gummy  rod  of  pasta. 

My  daddy,  he  was  a  little  red-faced  man  with 
webbed  toes  on  both  his  feet  and  went  around  bare- 
foot all  the  time.  He  claimed  this  was  his  favorite 
dish.  He  would  clean  his  plate.  I  mean  he  really 
liked  it,  he  wasn't  just  being  nice.  He'd  finish  up 
and  he'd  say,  "Whew!"  He'd  push  his  chair  back 
from  the  table  and  stretch  out  his  little  short  legs 
with  his  old  duck  toes  hanging  off  the  end,  and  he'd 
pat  his  stomach  with  both  hands.  He'd  say,  "I  ought 
not.  I'm  going  to  get  fat  if  I  do,  but,  honey,  if  you'd 
be  kind  enough  to  slice  me  off  another  three,  four 
inches  of  that  spaghetti,  I  do  believe  I  could  find  a 
place  for  it."  Do  you  see  what  I  mean?  It's  no  | 
wonder  I've  got  some  personality  problems.  I 

I  played  it  safe  with  the  waitress.  I  wrapped  the  I 
Salisbury  steak  up  in  a  paper  napkin  and  stuffed  it 
inside  the  torn  plastic  lining  of  the  chair  I  was  sitting  v 
in.  I  let  the  mashed  potatoes  get  cold  and  stiff  ; 
enough  to  stick  to  the  underside  of  the  table.  I 
hoped  they  would  hang  there  long  enough  for  me 
to  make  my  getaway.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  i" 
the  cole  slaw,  so  I  scooped  it  up  in  the  palm  of  my  i" 
hand  and  looked  around  the  room.  When  I  thought  J! 
nobody  was  looking,  I  lobbed  it  onto  a  table  nearby,  v. 
Nobody  was  sitting  at  the  table,  and  the  dishes  from 
the  last  customer  hadn't  been  bused  yet.  I  had  hoped  i 
it  would  hit  one  of  the  plates,  but  it  didn't.  It  looked  ; 
okay  where  it  did  hit,  though,  mostly  in  one  of  the  n 
ashtrays. 

When  the  waitress  brought  the  check,  she  noticed  5 
I  had  cleaned  my  plate.  For  a  second  there  I  thought  t; 
she  was  going  to  tell  me  what  a  good  boy  I  was,  H 
but  she  didn't.  She  just  gave  me  one  of  her  sus-  i': 
picious  looks  and  slapped  the  check  down  in  front  s 
of  me.  I  think  I  know  \vh\-  she  was  mad  at  me.  I  !; 
got  the  impression  she  could  tell  I  hitchhiked  in  U 
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ere.  I  got  the  impression  she  knew  I  had  cauglit 
vo  rides  to  get  here,  the  first  one  to  Winslovv  with 
college  boy  in  a  280Z  and  the  other  one  with  a 
lan  in  a  twenty-five-year-old  Cadillac.  I  got  the 
npression  she  knew  he  told  me  he  was  driving  to 
.'aco  to  kill  his  brother-in-law  and  showed  me  the 
istol  he  was  going  to  use.  I  got  the  impression  she 
as  thinking,  You're  batting  .500  already,  sonny- 
ox ,  don't  try  nothing  smart  with  me.  I  got  the  im- 
lession  hitchhikers  are  on  an  especially  low  rung 
f  the  social  ladder  in  a  truck  stop,  especially  those 
ho  can't  do  any  better  than  an  Arky  college  boy 
ad  a  murderous  Te.xan.  She  didn't  say  a  word  about 
.  but  I've  got  this  ability. 

Just  then  Winston  and  his  attendant  drove  up.  The 
itendant's  name  was  Floyd,  Winston  had  told  me 
n  the  phone.  I  recognized  the  van  right  away  when 

saw  it  out  the  window.  It's  a  white  Ford  with  a 
vdraulic  lift  on  the  back.  I  thought  about  Winston 
iid  remembered  he  would  be  in  his  old  heavy 
uniming  buzzing  chair.  I  couldn't  stand  that  thing. 

Old  Biceps  looked  in  my  direction  from  the  next 
ible.  She  had  found  the  ashtray  full  of  cole  slaw 
nd  didn't  act  happy  about  it.  I  checked  the  mashed 
otatoes  and  thought  they  had  started  to  lose  their 
i  I  eased  away  from  the  table  and  went  outside  to 
le  parking  lot  to  meet  Winston  and  Floyd.  I  didn't 
.  now  Floyd,  just  his  name,  which  sounded  a  little 
issified  to  me,  if  you  want  the  truth.  The  waitress 
/as  still  busy  with  the  slaw  problem  and  didn't  see 
le  leave. 


N 


ow  HERE  IS  the  way  things  can  turn  on 
you.  I  had  been  worrying  about  dealing 
with  Winston's  being  a  freak.  There  was  a 
bigger  problem  with  Floyd.  He  wasn't  the 
retty-boy  I  had  expected.  In  fact,  he  was  extra  ugly, 
le  was  ugly  enough  to  qualify  for  a  full-time  freak, 
you  ask  me.  Sugar  Mecklin  would  have  said  he 
/as  ugly  enough  to  strike  you  blind.  I  shook  hands 
/ith  him  out  in  the  parking  lot  and  went  blind. 

It's  the  truth.  He  was  there,  I  just  couldn't  see 
im.  The  only  thing  I  noticed  about  him  before  I 
Dst  my  sight  was  that  Floyd  was  a  black  man.  I 
/ouldn't  want  you  to  think  I'm  prejudiced  against 
lack  people.  You  might  think  so,  since  you  know  I 
rew  up, in  Mississippi.  But  it's  not  true.  In  fact,  I 
rew  up  thinking  my  family  was  part  Negro.  My 
randmama  Sugar  told  me  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
er  that  she  was  one  quarter  black.  She'd  say,  "One 
uarter  black,  and  it  had  to  be  the  hind  quarter." 

Her  right  leg  and  hip  weren't  black  exactly,  they 
/ere  more  purple.  It  was  a  birthmark,  I  guess.  I 
on't  know  what  age  I  was  before  I  finally  caught 
in  that  she  was  making  a  joke.  I  used  to  roll  around 
in  the  linoleum  floor  of  her  kitchen  and  try  to  look 


up  Sugar's  dress  to  see  how  high  her  blackness  went. 
She'd  kick  mc  away  from  the  sink,  real  playful,  and 
she'd  say,  "You  little  freak." 

Anyway,  Floyd  was  black  and  I  couldn't  see  him. 
I  looked,  but  he  just  wasn't  there.  It  turned  out, 
though,  that  I  wasn't  blind  after  all.  Floyd  was  in- 
visible. I  could  see  everything  around  him.  I  saw  the 
parked  tractor  trailers,  I  saw  the  greasy  asphalt  and 
the  diesel  pumps.  I  could  see  Winston  just  fine.  He 
looked  all  right,  too,  as  good  as  he  ever  looks.  But 
Floyd  wasn't  there.  He  was  too  ugly  to  be  seen. 


WINSTON  SAID  that  before  he  ate  he 
wanted  to  be  taken  into  the  souvenir 
section  of  the  truck  stop.  He  said  he 
was  collecting  material  for  a  poem.  I 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  look  at.  He  wanted  to  look 
at  the  Bowie  knives  and  billy  clubs  and  Confederate 
flags  and  bumper  stickers  that  say  i  just  barfed 
and  I'm  glad  and  oil  paintings  of  Jesus  riding  shot- 
gun in  a  Kenworth  hauling  logs. 

Floyd  said,  "Nah,  we  don't  have  time." 
Do  you  think  I'd  ever  say  such  a  thing  to  Winston? 
Winston  said,  "I'm  going  in  there,  open  the  door." 
Floyd  wouldn't  do  it.  Floyd  said,  "What  you  want 
me  to  get  you  to  eat?" 

Winston  dropped  the  subject  of  the  souvenirs  and 
rolled  into  the  restaurant.  He  said,  "I  believe  I'll 
have  a  beer." 

Floyd  said,  "You  don't  want  any  beer." 
I  thought,  I  like  Floyd  pretty  good,  invisible  or 
not.  It  was  an  odd  thing  to  be  thinking,  if  you  see 
what  I  mean. 


ALL  DURING  the  meal  I  spoke  with  this  exag- 
gerated British  accent.  It  tickled  Winston 
and  Floyd  to  death,  but  I  was  serious.  You 
can't  go  into  a  restaurant  with  a  pair  of 
freaks  and  not  do  something  to  protect  yourself.  I 
used  words  like  bloody  good  and  old  chap  and  amus- 
ing. Partly  it  was  to  throw  the  waitress  off  my  trail. 
We  had  Lady  Biceps  again,  and  I  didn't  know 
whether  she  had  found  the  Salisbury  steak  or  not. 

The  funny  part  is,  she  didn't  recognize  me.  I'm 
terrible  with  accents,  and  I  never  fool  anybody,  but 
with  her  it  was  working  perfect.  She  looked  at  me 
like  I  wasn't  there  at  all.  She  could  see  Floyd  just 
fine,  you  could  tell,  but  she  couldn't  see  me.  It 
scared  me  a  little,  to  tell  the  truth,  even  though  I 
always  thought  it  would  be  kind  of  nice  to  be  in- 
visible. 

One  time  I  paid  a  woman  at  a  carnival  five  dollars 
to  make  me  invisible,  and  do  you  think  she  would 
do  it?  Why,  no.  She  tried  to  give  me  the  five  dollars 
back.  She  said  I  reminded  her  of  her  poor  little  sweet 
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nephew  who  was  a  harehp  (which  I'm  not)  and 
why  didn't  I  just  run  along  and  spend  my  money  on 
something  else.  I  said,  "Uh-unh,  honey,  we  made  a 
deal.  I  got  a  signed  contract."  She  said,  "I  ain't  a 
real  gypsy.  I  was  just  lying  to  you.  I  can't  make 
nobody  invisible.  You  scat."  You  talk  about  mad, 
that  was  me.  I  tore  that  contract  up  right  in  her 
sassy  face.  Her  name  was  Sister  Medium  Jackson, 
and  she  could  have  done  it,  too,  if  she'd  tried. 

Right  now  I  had  this  waitress  problem.  I  made 
some  squawking  and  hooting  noises  at  her,  like  jungle 
birds  and  monkeys.  I  stretched  out  the  features  of 
my  face  with  my  fingers.  It  didn't  faze  her  a  bit. 
She  didn't  bat  an  eye.  She  wasn't  faking  either.  She 
didn't  give  me  that  look  that  says  she  really  does 
see  me  and  she  knows  what  a  bratty  little  jackass  I 
am  and  wouldn't  my  mama  be  ashamed  of  me  if 
she  knew  the  kind  of  fool  I'm  playing  in  a  public 
place  but  just  you  wait  and  see  how  long  it  takes 
her  to  bat  an  eye  she  doesn't  care  how  crazy  I  act. 
That  wasn't  her.  She  really  couldn't  see  me,  just  like 
I  couldn't  see  Floyd.  I  thought  invisibility  wasn't  all 
it  was  cracked  up  to  be.  I  thought  Sister  Medium 
Jackson  was  a  pretty  nice  old  girl  after  all,  back  in 
that  sawdusty  old  horse  lot  they  called  a  carnival 
in  Mississippi,  trying  to  save  me  five  dollars  and  a 
hard  time. 

But  mostly  I  felt  all  alone  and  left  out.  I  hated 
being  invisible,  even  to  just  one  person.  I  felt  awful 
that  I  had  probably  made  Floyd  feel  the  same  way. 
I  looked  at  him  again  and  hoped  I'd  be  able  to  see 
him,  but  I  couldn't.  Still  invisible.  These  are  strange 
times  we  are  living  in,  I'm  telling  you. 

I  wanted  out  of  the  Skelly  station.  I  kept  looking 
at  the  black  hole  of  Floyd,  trying  to  see  him  in  there 
somewhere,  peeking  out  or  something.  The  black- 
ness didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  his  race.  Floyd 
was  like  watching  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  except 
there  was  no  light  around  the  rim.  I  wondered  if 
anybody  who  could  be  invisible  could  be  real,  even 
myself.  But  that  wasn't  it.  It  wasn't  a  blackness  of 
Floyd's  not  being  there.  It  was  like  he  was  too  much 
there,  like  a  real  black  hole  in  space  you  hear  so 
much  about,  like  he's  pure  there,  not  like  most 
everybody  else,  who  are  only  half-assed  here. 

I  said,  '  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here.  I'm  going 
crazy." 

Winston  and  i  it  yd  said  they  had  to  agree. 


THE  DRIVE  to  Oklahoma  was  long  and  hard, 
but  I  didn't  mind.  I  was  happ;  to  be  in  the 
van,  behind  the  wheel.  Sometimes  cars  would 
pass  us,  and  one  time  a  child  in  the  backseat 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Floyd  and  had  a  conniption  fit 
and  his  mama  and  daddy  probably  wondered  what 
in  the  world,  but  innNtly  nobody  even  looked.  We 


drove  until  it  got  dark,  and  we  kept  on  driving. 

It  was  real  late.  The  traffic  through  Oklahoma 
City  was  fierce.  Every  cowboy  and  Indian  in  the 
state  was  out  driving  around  in  pickups.  We  kept  or 
going. 

After  a  while  we  pulled  off  the  road  for  gas.  Ii 
was  the  middle  of  the  night  by  now.  and  the  station 
we  stopped  at  was  deserted  except  for  us.  We  pulled 
up  alongside  the  pumps  and  I  saw  the  station  at- 
tendant come  out  of  the  little  lighted  office  and  head 
our  way.  He  was  just  a  boy. 

I  could  see  that  his  name  was  sewn  on  his  shirt, 
up  over  the  Exxon  patch,  but  I  didn't  read  it.  I 
knew  his  name  already.  I  have  this  mental  ability. 
His  name  would  be  Jimmy,  and  his  last  name  would 
be  Fish.  I  looked  around  for  his  daddy,  whose  name 
would  be  Ellis,  then  I  realized  his  daddy  wouldn't, 
be  working  in  a  service  station.  He  would  be  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  planing  mill.- 

Jimmy  Fish  was  in  his  late  teens.  He  was  a  skinny 
boy  with  a  big  Adam's  apple  and  pretty  good  teeth. 
He  looked  tired  and  friendly.  I  watched  him  come 
up  to  the  \an  on  Floyd's  side.  Floyd  turned  toward 
him,  and  they  met  face  to  face. 

Here's  the  thing.  One  time  when  I  was  Jimmy 
Fish's  age,  I  had  a  temporary  job  in  the  complaint 
department  of  a  big  store.  It  was  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas and  I  was  making  exchanges  on  Christmas 
presents  that  were  being  brought  back.  It  was  a 
pretty  good  job,  too,  tissue  paper  in  your  hands  all 
day  and  the  smell  of  cardboard  in  your  nostrils. 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  a  better  job  than  that? 
I  was  sitting  framed  behind  an  open  window  at  a 
counter.  I  waited  on  a  long  line  of  polite  dissatisfied 
customers.  Look  up,  smile,  inspect  the  merchandise, 
do  the  paper  work,  look  up  again,  next  customer. 
Nothing  to  it.  Then  I  looked  up  into  the  face  of  a 
monster. 

It  was  a  woman  with  no  face.  There  was  no  nose, 
only  a  wet  hole  to  breathe  through.  There  were  no 
lips,  only  teeth.  There  was  a  wild  caged  tongue  that 
was  roaring  for  freedom  from  behind  its  bars.  There 
was  one  eye,  wide  open  and  hairless  as  a  fish  eye. 
The  other  eye  was  sealed  shut.  There  was  no  hair, 
only  a  badly  fitted  wig  that  couldn't  hide  the  fact 
that  she  didn't  have  any  ears.  There  were  sermons 
that  might  have  been  preached  on  that  good  woman's 
sufTering.  No  sermons  came  to  my  mind.  I  screamed. 
A  loud,  horrible,  out-of-control  scream. 

Everybody  in  the  line  of  customers  hated  me  for 
noticing  her  deformity.  The  store  manager  sent  me 
home.  People  comforted  the  monster,  who  couldn't 
cry  because  her  tear  glands  had  been  blown  away  in 
the  explosion  along  with  everything  else.  I  was  not 
proud  of  that  scream. 

I  expected  Jimmy  Fish  to  scream  like  that  when 
he  saw  Fknd.  I  was  wrong.  Do  \ou  know  what 
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mmy  Fish  said?  He  said.  "Unleaded?" 

I  wanted  to  be  like  Jimmy  Fish.  I  wanted  to  be 
lybody  but  myself.  I  wanted  to  blame  my  crazy 
lama  and  daddy  for  making  me  so  crazy.  I  wanted 
•  blame  Winston  and  Floyd.  I  couldn't.  Blame  had 
;ver  seemed  so  out  of  place.  I  looked  at  Floyd  and 
Dped  I  might  be  able  to  see  him.  I  thought  if  I 
juld  see  him  I  wouldn't  hate  myself  so  much. 

He  was  still  invisible,  but  he  had  changed.  A  dim 
do  had  formed  around  his  eclipsed  face,  his  eclipsed 
;lf.  I  looked  at  Jimmy  Fish.  I  admired  him.  I  ad- 
lired  his  innocence.  I  admired  him  for  never  having 
ved  in  Mississippi  with  a  yardful  of  midgets.  I 
imired  these  dark  Oklahoma  plains.  I  loved  the 
eople  of  this  moony  land.  I  knew  that  nobody  in 
•klahoma  would  ever  scream  into  a  woman's  face, 
0  matter  how  ugly  she  was. 

I  stopped  myself.  I  made  a  couple  of  jungle  noises, 
)  test  the  air.  I  placed  my  right  hand  inside  my 
lirt,  in  my  armpit,  and  blew  off  a  couple  of  quick 
i  ilabials.  It  was  love.  Love  is  what  I  was  up  against. 
■  fought  it. 

]  I  resisted  the  easiness  of  love  you  feel  when  you 
!  leet  a  boy  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  you  think 
j  e  reminds  you  of  yourself  and  yet  you  know  he 
jpresents  everything  you  could  never  have  been  be- 
ause  you  had  midgets  and  he  didn't  and  you  were 
nee  invisible  and  he  wasn't  and  you  couldn't  see 
loyd  and  had  screamed  in  a  woman's  face  and 
;arned  to  eat  spaghetti  by  the  slice.  I  resisted  loving 
nyone  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  deformed  and 
lat  his  family  was  not  crazy  and  that  he  fit,  any- 
way, into  a  world  of  deformity  better  than  I  did. 

I  looked  out  the  window  on  my  side  of  the  van. 
'he  boy  was  pumping  gas.  I  made  a  sound  like  a 
iren  at  him,  and  he  only  looked  up  and  smiled.  He 
aade  small  talk.  He  told  me  about  a  man  he  saw 
n  "Real  People,"  the  TV  show,  who  called  him- 
elf  the  Human  Siren.  I  barked  at  him  and  snarled 
t  him,  and  he  started  telling  me  the  plot  of  a  were- 
/olf  movie.  I  loved  him,  but  I  didn't  want  to  love 
iim. 

I  resisted  love  because  I  knew  that  Jimmy  Fish 
vas  not  the  thing  I  loved.  The  love  I  felt  had  no 
•bject.  It  was  flying  loose  everywhere  in  a  whirlwind, 
t  had  no  place  to  light.  Jimmy  Fish  was  the  first 
crap  of  bark  it  came  to  and  clung  to  by  its  toenails. 

remembered  a  time  when  my  mama  invited  the 
oidgets  into  our  home  for  dinner. 

She  served  them  her  unbelievable  spaghetti.  The 
nidgets  thought  a  cruel  joke  was  being  played  on 
hem.  The  father  of  the  little  family  took  a  deep 
)reath.  He  got  up,  with  dignity,  from  his  chair.  He 
erked  the  napkin  back  through  the  napkin  ring  and 
')ut  it  beside  his  plate.  He  said,  "We  will  go  now. 

understand  now."  With  his  tiny  wife  and  three 
nidget  children  squeaking  and  peeping  and  cheep- 
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ing  behind  him.  he  made  his  lofty  exit  and  never 
entered  our  home  again. 

I  was  a  child  at  that  table.  I  felt  as  embarrassed 
and  as  alone  and  as  diflerent  as  the  midgets.  I  ran 
out  of  the  house  by  the  back  door.  I  hid  in  the  ditch 
under  the  chinaberry  tree  and  watched  them.  I 
dreamed  of  finding  words  to  apologize  to  them.  I 
never  did.  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  speak  to 
any  of  them  again.  The  pipeline  was  finished  and 
they  moved  out  of  our  yard. 

Winston  told  me  I  was  on  a  Journey  Through  the 
Land  of  the  Flat  Characters.  I  know  what  he  means 
now.  When  Jimmy  Fish  did  not  scream,  love  swept 
through  me  like  a  sudden  wind.  I  resisted  love,  I 
clawed  at  it,  I  scratched  it  with  my  fingernails,  I  bit 
of?  its  nose.  But  it  was  still  there.  It  felt  like  the 
breeze  made  by  the  wings  of  a  million  bats  swarm- 
ing up  out  of  a  cave,  squealing.  I  thought  I  was  one 
of  the  bats  in  the  swarm.  This  was  love  to  me. 
Behind  us  a  million  tons  of  bat  shit  on  the  floor  of 
the  cave,  and  all  around  us  nothing  but  a  blaze  of 
starlight  and  a  million  piercing  shrill  cries  to  be  read 
with  our  pained  ears  like  a  million  tiny  white  canes 
with  red  tips  tap-tap-tapping  along  a  sidewalk  look- 
ing for  the  curb. 

I  was  in  love,  but  not  with  Jimmy  or  Winston  or 
Floyd  or  myself.  I  was  in  love  with  America.  The 
love  I  felt — -crazy,  diffuse,  bat-out-of-hell  love — was 
patriotism.  I  loved  America.  I  loved  Exxon.  I  loved 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  which  built  the  van  that 
brought  me  to  Oklahoma  and  this  insight.  I  loved 
America's  golden  indifference  to  deformity.  I  loved 
American  parents,  who  could  name  the  ugliest  child 
to  be  born  in  modern  times  with  a  pretty-boy's  name. 
I  loved  American  consumers,  who  hated  me  for 
screaming  at  a  monster.  I  loved  American  politi- 
cians, who  treated  Floyd  to  a  free  education  at  the 
Rehabilitation  Center  Trade  School  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  was  ugly  as  hell  and  had  applied  for 
a  scholarship  on  those  grounds.  America  the  beauti- 
ful! I  almost  sang  it.  Land  of  the  freak  and  home  of 
the  strange. 

I  looked  at  Floyd.  I  smiled  my  brightest  smile  into 
his  invisibility.  Out  of  his  eclipse  he  said,  "Are  you 
okay,  man?" 

I  said,  "Floyd,  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American!" 

Winston  looked  at  me,  and  then  at  Floyd.  They 
both  seemed  worried  about  me.  Winston  said,  "We're 
all  tired.  We're  all  getting  punchy." 

I  tried  to  curb  my  enthusiasm.  They  were  prob- 
ably right.  I  probably  did  sound  a  little  wild.  I  went 
inside  the  station  and  gave  Jimmy  Fish  Winston's 
credit  card. 

I  said,  "Fine  night,  Jimmy,  just  fineV  Jimmy  didn't 
say  anything.  I  was  sorry  I  had  had  to  make  the 
noises  at  him,  happy  he  had  not  seemed  to  notice. 
I  wanted  to  ask  about  Ellis,  but  I  decided  against  it. 
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Maybe  people  in  Oklahoma  aren't  named  Ellis.  May- 
be there  are  no  planing  mills  in  Oklahoma. 

Jimmy  Fish  handed  me  the  credit  slip  to  sign.  He 
said,  "Write  down  your  tag  number." 

I  made  up  a  number  and  wrote  Arkansas  in  the 
block  marked  state. 

He  took  the  slip  and  read  it  over,  real  careful.  I 
was  afraid  he  would  know  I  was  lying  about  the 
license  number.  He  didn't  care  about  the  number. 
He  said,  "Arkansas,"  reading  from  the  slip.  His 
voice  didn't  have  much  expression.  He  didn't  hand 
back  the  credit  card  or  my  copy  of  the  bill  yet.  He 
said,  "Whereabouts  in  Arkansas." 

I  said,  "Hot  Springs."  Not  much  of  a  lie. 

He  said,  "My  granddaddy  used  to  live  in  Ar- 
kansas." 

I'said,  "Is  that  right." 

He  said,  "Yep." 

I  took  the  credit  card  from  him  and  slipped  it  into 
my  shirt  pocket.  He  held  on  to  the  charge  slip.  He 
wanted  to  read  "Arkansas"  a  little  longer. 

I  said,  "Well  ..."  I  shifted  to  the  other  foot.  I 
said,  "Time  to  get  back  on  the  road." 

He  said,  "Texarkana." 

I  said,  "Oh,  your  granddaddy.  I  see.  Texarkana." 
He  said,  "He's  dead  now." 

I  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  hear  it."  and  put  my  hand 
on  the  doorknob.  I  didn't  need  the  receipt  slip.  And 
yet  when  I  tried  to  leave,  I  couldn't.  I  looked  at  the 
boy,  whose  name  might  not  have  been  Jimmy  Fish 
at  all.  He  seemed  even  younger  than  before.  My 
patriotism  was  gone,  it  seemed  silly  now.  I  felt  very 
calm,  and  I  began  to  see  this  boy  in  a  way  I  had  not 
been  able  to  see  before.  He  looked  human  to  me 
for  the  first  time.  I  thought,  maybe  it  was  not  just 
freaks  I  saw  as  less  than  human.  Maybe  it  was 
everybody. 

He  said,  "He  died  last  weekend." 

For  some  reason  I  had  thought  his  grandfather 
had  been  dead  much  longer.  I  didn't  answer  right 
away.  I  said,  "Just  this  last  weekend." 

This  time  he  didn't  answer. 

I  said,  "Were  you  able  to  get  over  for  the  funeral?" 

He  said,  "They  didn't  have  a  funeral." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  His  grandfather  had 
been  left  unburied  for  a  full  week. 

The  boy  said,  "His  house  burned  down  on  him. 
Mama's  still  hunting  bones."  He  handed  me  my  re- 
ceipt. He  said,  "Mama  said  no  use  burying  him  till 
we've  got  the  whole  thing." 

I  let  a  second  or  two  pass.  I  said,  "What's  your 
granddaddy's  name,  Jimmy?"  I  wasn't  reading  his 
shirt.  I  said,  "What  did  people  call  vour  grand- 
daddy?" 

He  said,  "Ellis." 

I  said,  "Nice  talking  to  you,"  and  walked  back 
out  to  the  \an. 


FLOYD  was  sitting  in  the  shotgun  seat  ready 
to  go.  Winston  was  still  in  place  in  his  chair. 
I  remembered  something  about  my  grand- 
mama  Sugar.  In  the  last  two  weeks  of  her 
life,  she  believed  a  band  of  Mexican  midgets,  with 
sombreros  and  ammunition  belts,  was  camped  in  her 
bedroom.  She  thought  they  were  playing  cards  and 
gambling  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  at  night.  The  day 
before  she  died  she  called  me  to  her  bed.  She  said, 
"They're  not  really  there.  Sugar.  Don't  pay  any  more 
attention  to  them  than  you  have  to." 
I  said,  "All  right.  Sugar." 

She  said,  "Muldrow  was  my  youngest  brother. 
You  never  knew  him.  He  got  a  brain  tumor  and 
went  blind  and  couldn't  see  anything  but  the  inside 
of  farm-implement  companies." 

I  said,  "All  right,  Sugar,  you  rest  now." 

She  said,  "It's  the  same  with  these  midget  ban- 
ditos.  They're  not  here  either.  No  more  than  Mul- 
drow's  tractors  and  disks  and  haymows." 

I  said,  "You  rest." 

She  said,  "Nothing  is  real."  She  said,  "Nothing 
you  see  is  ever  reallv  there." 
I  said,  "All  right.'' 

She  pointed  to  the  Mexicans  playing  cards.  Her 
voice  was  tolerant  and  loving.  She  said,  "They're 
cute  little  buggers,  but  you  can't  understand  a  blessed 
word  they  say." 


I GOT  IN  the  driver's  seat.  I  said,  "Winston,  this 
is  a  long  drive.'' 
Winston  said,  "We're  almost  there." 
I  looked  over  at  Floyd.  The  eclipse  had  passed. 
I  could  see  him  now,  quite  clearly.  I  said,  "Floyd, 
how  about  you  driving  for  a  while." 

Winston  said,  "I  want  you  to  drive.  Sugar.  You're 
a  much  better  driver  than  Floyd." 

I  started  up  the  engine.  Floyd  got  out  and  walked 
around  to  my  side  anyway.  He  stood  outside  the 
window. 

I  said,  "It's  okay,  Floyd,  I'll  drive." 

He  said,  "You  start  letting  a  cripple  push  you 
around,  you're  going  to  have  a  problem." 

I  looked  out  of  the  car  at  Jimmy  Fish,  where  he 
stood  in  the  fluorescent  glare.  I  had  never  seen  such 
a  picture  of  loneliness.  Winston  said,  "Sugar,  you 
start  letting  a  cripple  and  a  man  as  ugly  as  Floyd 
push  you  around,  you've  got  a  bigger  problem." 

They  were  right.  It  was  time.  I  let  Floyd  slip 
behind  the  wheel  and  we  pulled  out.  I  wished  we 
could  take  Jimmy  Fish  with  us.  I  know  he  wanted 
to  go.  But  there  was  no  way  it  could  be  done. 

Sugar  Mecklin  was  not  right  about  one  thing, 
though,  my  grandmama.  People  are  really  there, 
every  one  of  them.  They  definitely  are.  I  swear, 
these  are  strange  times  we  are  living  in.  □ 
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Phil  Shares 
The  Experience 

Should  transvestites  be  allowed  to  adopt  Siamese  twins?  by  Avery  Chenoweth 


i  *hil:  Let  me  say  that  our  guests  today  are  Joan 
i  ind  Larry  Norm.  And  our  subject  today  is  Murder, 
j  fou're  both  murderers,  is  that  right? 

!  'Oan  and  Larry:  That's  right,  Phil. 

I  •hil:  And  this  is  your  Hfestyle,  is  that  it? 

j  oan:  That's  correct,  Phil. 

j  'hil:  And  you — how  do  you  feel? 

\  oan:  Great.  Never  felt  better. 

;  'hil:  Because? 

^arry:  Because  we've  taken  control  of  our  lives, 
'  >hil. 

' '  'hil:  And  this  is  Dr.  Phyllis  Rhodes,  whose  book  is 

I  Zriminal  Lifestyles:  An  Alternative.  Doctor, 
i  vhat  about  this?  Isn't  killing  bad? 

I  (hodes:  Well,  it  really  is  a  personal  issue,  Phil, 
\  .nd  I  think  a  lot  of  us  have  forgotten  that. 

^  j  •hil:  But  what  about  America  today,  Doctor? 

e  i  (hodes:  I  think  we  see  that  for  as  many  lifestyles 
[,  j  .8  we  see  in  America  today  there  are  persons  who 
u  I  ive  them. 

^  ^hil:  Okay,  Larry,  but  tell  me,  why  you? 

p  ^arry:  Well,  Phil,  with  me  it  was  always  this 

e  I  eeling  from  the  time  I  was  very  young  that  I  was 

d  omehow  different  from  the  other  boys. 

'*hil:  But  your  violent  antipersonalism?  How  diu 
hat  come  about? 

r,  ^arry:  Well,  by  accident,  really.  I  was  playing 
J  vith  a  gun. 


Phil:  And  you  didn't  know  it  was  loaded,  is  that  it? 
Larry:  No.  He  didn't. 
Phil:  The  guy  you — 
Larry:  That's  correct. 

Phil:  But  tell  me  if  I'm  wrong.  You're  also  a  member 
of  the  community!  You  belong  to  clubs! 

Larry:  That's  correct,  Phil,  I'm  a  fascist.  We're  a 
small  social  organization.  We  exchange  weapons, 
girlfriends,  phone  numbers,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Phil:  Is  the  caller  there? 

Caller:  Yes.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  about  the  doctor's 
credentials? 

Rhodes:  I  think,  Phil,  that  first  we  have  to  say, 
yes,  she  is  asking  a  question.  And  that's  an  im- 
portant start.  Because  so  many  Americans  today 
forget  to  ask. 

Phil:  And  our  boys  in  the  military,  too,  is  that  it? 
[Applause.]  You  know,  I  don't  want  to  sound 
preachy,  but  I  don't  think  the  housewife  of  today 
is  going  to  put  up  with  this  a  hundred  years 
from  now!  [Applause.] 

Joan:  That's  how  I  felt.  I  just  said,  "Hey,  enough  of 
this  crap." 

Phil:  You  mean  kill? 
Joan:  In  a  major  way,  Phil. 

Rhodes:  You  know,  Phil,  we  all  see  this  in  our 
lives  today  in  terms  of  what  we  see.  And  I  think 
we're  aware  of  that.  It's  just  the  problem  of 
Avery  Chenoweth  is  a  staff  writer  on  the  Princeton  Packet. 
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coming  to  deal  with  it  as  an  issue  that's  the  problem. 
[Applause.] 

Phil:  But,  Joan,  you  had  another  lifestyle.  Tell 
us  a  little  about  that. 

Joan:  Well,  Phil,  Larry  was  working  and  I  was 
raising  the  kids. 

Phil:  And  you  were  frustrated. 

Joan:  Yeah,  'cause  it  wasn't  easy  like  it  was  on  TV. 
'Cause  they  really  weren't  adults  yet. 

Phil:  How  old  were  they? 
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Joan:  Four  months  and  two  years.  [Murmurs, 
applause.] 

Phil:  So  there  was  a  lot  of  muss  and  fuss.  Tell  me 
if  I'm  wrong.  How  did  that  make  you  feel? 

Joan:  That's  just  it.  I  didn't  know  anymore. 
Basically,  okay.  But  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  that. 

Phil:  Right,  right.  So  I  guess  my  question  is,  how 
did  that  make  you  feel? 

Joan:  Terrible.  I  just  kept  watching  "All  the  Days 
of  My  Lives." 
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hbil:  But  obviously  that  wasn't  all. 

Dan:  No.  I  watched  "The  Flintstones,"  too. 
;  ipplause.] 

.'  hil:  But  I  think  there  is  something  else  here  we 
11  have  to  understand. 

Jiodes:  That's  right.  Phil.  I  think  the  important 
ling  we  have  to  remember  here  is  that  in  terms  of 
television  society,  which  I  discuss  in  Chapters 
,  3,  and  5,  Joan  was  exposed  to  the  programs 
n  TV. 

hil:  So  then  what  happened? 

!  oan:  Well,  one  night  I  just  got  sick  of  it.  The 
j  rying,  the  bills,  the  voices  in  my  head.  Everything. 
0  I  did  them  in. 

hil:  You  mean  you  did  away  with  your  children, 
.  that  it? 

oan:  That's  correct,  Phil.  I  let  'em  know  where 
stood.  [Applause.] 

hil:  You  know,  I  don't  want  to  ask  for  more  than 
'e  have  a  right  to  know,  and  this  is  a  sensitive 
.sue.  But  how  did  you  do  it?  Did  you  get  the 
rop  on  them? 

oan:  Oh,  no. 

hil:  Stab  them? 

oan:  No,  no. 

!  hil:  Shoot  them,  strangle  them? 
!  oan:  Nope.  Guess  again, 
'hil:  I  give  up. 

I  oan:  I  just  poisoned  them  in  the  applesauce. 

hil:  So  they  went  with  a  smile,  is  that  it?  [Applause.] 
ut  help  me  understand  this.  Larry,  you're  her 
usband.  How  did  you  feel? 

.arry:  Well,  Phil,  naturally  I  wasn't  thrilled  with 
/hat  Joan  had  done.  But  we  sat  down  and  talked 
over  and  decided  she  had  done  what  she  felt  like 
oing. 

'hil:  I  bet  a  lot  of  mothers  feel  like  that.  [Applause.] 
lut  I  think  we  have  to  make  the  point  here  that 
ou're  a  very  understanding  husband.  A  lot  of  men 
ut  there  aren't  that  understanding!  A  lot  of  men 
/ould  have  called  the  police! 

.arry:  That's  what  I  did.  [Applause.] 

•hil:  But  why? 

.arry:  'Cause  I'm  a  hypocrite.  [Applause.] 
''hil:  Is  the  caller  there? 

'aller:  Hello,  Phil?  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  you're 
etter  than  our  minister,  but  today,  I'm  sorry, 
'm  turning  it  off.  [Applause.] 


Phil:  Wait  a  minute.  You  think  what  she  did  is 
sick,  is  that  it? 

Caller:  Well,  yes. 

Phil:  And  shouldn't  be  on  TV. 

Caller:  Uh,  no. 

Phil:  Wait.  Stay  with  me.  Would  you  watch  it  if  it 
wasn't  on  TV? 

Caller:  Uh,  no. 

Phil:  But  you  would  if  it  was. 
Caller:  Well,  I  guess  .  .  . 

Rhodes:  What  I  think  we  have  to  emphasize  here, 
Phil,  is  that  Joan  feels  good  about  what  she  did. 
Whereas  before  she  was  simply  a  home  executive, 
now  her  life  has  a  criminal  aspect.  And  that 
has  given  her  a  sense  of  direction. 

Phil:  I  don't  want  to  be  flip,  but  straight  to  the  pen 
is  what  you  mean.  [Applause.]  I  mean,  I  guess 
what  I'm  saying  here  is  that  you  did  kill  them,  we 
can't  forget  that. 

Joan:  Look,  Phil,  I'm  an  adult  and  I  don't  have 
to  justify  my  atrocity  to  anyone. 

Phil:  But,  Doctor,  we  still  don't  have  all  the  an- 
swers yet.  Is  that  right? 

Rhodes:  That's  correct,  Phil.  Every  year  they  find 
out  new  things  and  technology  gets  better,  but  we 
still  don't  know  everything  yet. 

Housewife:  All  I  know  is  that  when  my  mother 
raised  me  1  had  to  grow  up.  No  questions  asked. 
[Applause.] 

Phil:  So  it's  a  different  world,  is  that  it? 

Baptist:  I  haven't  heard  anyone  use  the  word 
"respect"  yet. 

Phil:  And  your  point  is? 

Baptist:  Phil,  I  was  once  a  little  girl  but  my  mother 
brought  me  up  and  now  I  have  two  lovely  sons. 
[Applause.] 

Phil:  But,  Doctor,  the  issue  we  haven't  touched 
on  today — and  we  all  know  it's  there — is  what  role 
Big  Business  plays  in  all  this.  I  mean,  here  we 
are.  We've  got  taxes.  Government.  Schools.  Jobs. 
Unemployment.  Blacks.  Whites.  The  kids  are  grow- 
ing up.  we're  getting  older,  there  hasn't  been  a 
world  war  in  thirty-five  years.  And  a  lot  of  Amer- 
icans today  are  sitting  there  and  all  they  want  to 
know  is,  "Hey,  what  time  is  it?"  [Standing  ovation.] 
I  know.  I  know.  Please  ...  I  want  to  thank  all 
of  you  for  being  here  to  thank  publicly.  Larry  and 
Joan  will  be  in  court  soon — we'll  watch  for  that. 
Dr.  Phyllis  Rhodes's  new  book  is  available  at 
supermarkets  everywhere.  □ 
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When  it  comes  to  cardinals,  we  know  all  about  the  pomp 
and  little  about  their  circumstances. 


by  Steve  Salerno 


ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE  of  1961,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy,  who  was  involved  in 
government  talks  to  secure  the  release  of 
prisoners  taken  during  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fias- 
co, heard  that  Fidel  Castro,  knowing  that  President 
Kennedy  was  desperate  to  have  the  hostages  home 
for  Christmas,  had  called  for  an  additional  $3  mil- 
lion ransom.  Since  the  Kennedy  administration  had 
officially  disavowed  responsibility  for  the  abortive 
raid,  the  money  would  have  to  come  from  private 
contributions  rather  than  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Robert  Kennedy  sought  the  help  of  Richard  Car- 
dinal Cushing,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  longtime  Ken- 
nedy family  confidant  and  fund-raiser  par  excellence. 
Through  a  telephone  campaign,  Cushing  managed 
to  raise  a  million  dollars  literally  overnight — and  in 
denominations  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  less.  To 
Cushing,  considered  by  many  the  second  most  power- 
ful man  in  Massachusetts  after  JFK,  a  million  dollars 
was,  so  to  speak,  just  another  drop  in  the  collection 
basket. 

During  his  tenure  of  the  Boston  diocese,  Cushing 
built:  Merrimac,  Stonehill,  and  Cardinal  Cushing 
colleges;  a  dozen  new  hospitals  (plus  additions  to 
existing  ones)  witiiin  and  without  the  Boston  dio- 
cese; Nazareth  and  St.  Coletta's  multimillion-dollar 
homes  for  Catholic  children;  a  nursing  school;  the 
Sieve  Salerno  writes  for  The  New  York  Times,  Newsday, 
and  a  variety  of  other  publications. 


St.  Francis  Refuge,  a  men's  shelter  that  fed  nearly 
800  derelicts  daily;  a  Catholic  Boys'  Guidance  Cen- 
ter; a  faithful  replica  of  Assisi's  Portiuncula  Chapel 
using  imported  marble  and  other  costly  building 
materials;  and  countless  churches,  rectories,  anc 
convents  in  individual  parishes  throughout  the  dio- 
cese. Some  of  these  institutions  were  paid  for  in  full 
before  they  opened,  in  accordance  with  the  cardinal': 
desire  that  they  be  unencumbered  by  monthly  mort- 
gage costs.  Cushing  also  contributed  massive  sums 
to  huge  and  diversified  social-service  programs  for 
rehabilitating  society's  misfits,  to  construction  proj 
ects  in  the  third  world,  and  to  the  Vatican  (which 
apparently  needed  it  badly;  last  year,  in  a  rare  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  finances,  the  Holy  See  reported  a 
deficit  of  over  $26  million).  Cushing  is  also  said  to 
have  disbursed  millions  in  miscellaneous  grants  of 
between  $5,000  and  $10,000  to  a  slew  of  charities 
and  organizations. 

These  funds  came  from  an  aggressive  and  syste 
matic  solicitation  program  that  generated — by  Cush- 
ing's  own  admission — more  than  $35,000  a  day,  oi 
over  $1  million  a  month.  This  was  in  the  mid-Six- 
ties, when  $35,000  would  buy  four  Mercedes-Benzes 
whose  tanks  you  could  fill  for  thirty-five  cents  pei 
gallon. 

Unlike  many  of  his  peers,  Richard  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing harbored  few  grandiose  illusions  about  his  pur- 
pose and  position  within  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 
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"The  only  reason  I'm  getting  ahead,"  he  once  mused, 
"is  that  I  bring  in  the  money." 

7T  IS  almost  impossible  to  see  an  archbishop  who 
has  decided  not  to  see  you.  In  fact,  to  get  to  see 
any  prominent  Church  official  these  days,  one 
must  first  survive  the  scrutiny  of  someone  from 
:he  diocesan  office  of  communications,  his  function 
jeing  to  weed  out  muckrakers  from  the  legitimate 
I  oress.  The  Church  has  an  all-embracing  definition 
'  Df  muckraking,  and  it  is  exemplified  in  the  attitude 
Df  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  a  representative  of 
I  (vhich  informed  me  that  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke 
j  joes  not  favor  individual  members  of  the  news- 
i  fathering  community  with  interviews,  although  he 
Mil  convene  press  conferences  of  his  own  choosing 
'if  there  is  something  noteworthy  he  wants  to  an- 
i  lounce."  (Emphasis  mine.) 

If  an  interview  is  granted,  the  director  of  com- 
nunications  may  elect  to  sit  in.  At  my  talk  with 
3altimore's  Archbishop  Borders.  Father  Geaney — 
I  A'hose  public  relations  credentials  are  impressive — 
'  levered  attentively  nearby,  taking  scrupulous  notes 
ind  interceding  on  those  one  or  two  occasions  when 
he  effusive  archbishop  appeared  dangerously  close 
o  divulging  what  might  be  called  "churchified"  in- 

0  "ormation.  This  reserve  is  understandable  in  the  face 
yf  questions  about  money  and  power,  both  of  which 

.  irchbishops  possess  in  abundance. 

Cardinal  Cody  used  to  be  well  known  for  issuing 
!  mperious  proclamations,  such  as  "In  Chicago,  I  am 
I-  he  Church."  Indeed,  the  head  of  a  geographical  dis- 

1  rict  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  is  known 
S  is  the  "ordinary"  and  may  be  a  bishop,  archbishop, 
i  jr  cardinal  (known  collectively  as  prelates),  receives 
I-  lis  appointment  directly  from  the  Pope,  who,  ac- 
Uj  .'ording  to  Church  dogma,  receives  his  inspiration 
s|  lirectly  from  God.  Thus,  in  theory,  the  prelate's  au- 
;•  hority  over  his  given  region,  or  diocese,  is  bv  divine 
S|  -ight. 

(1  Theoretically,  all  ordinaries  are  vested  with  equal 
i-  luthority  under  Church  law,  but  several  factors  tend 
hi  o  favor  the  ranking  bishops  of  such  places  as  New 
I-!  K'ork.  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  First,  major  di- 
al )ceses  are  normally  affluent.  Ordinaries  from  less 
0|  'ortunate  areas  may  have  to  turn  to  them  when  times 
if  lire  tough,  or  when  Church  objectives  dictate  pro- 
51  »rams  too  ambitious  for  the  diocesan  budget  of,  say, 
i  ■Calamazoo,  Michigan.  Second,  appointment  to  a 
i-j  arge  metropolitan  diocese  inevitably  carries  with  it 
I'l  he  title  of  archbishop.  An  archbishop  presides  over 
I  he  group  of  smaller  adjacent  dioceses  that  together 

•  vith  his  '"home"  diocese  make  up  his  province.  Arch- 
;,  Mshops  are  known  to  have  the  ear  of  the  Pope  and 
r  hus  can  positively  or  negatively  affect  a  bishop's 

idvancement,  even  though  they  are  not  permitted  to 
■  ^ass  formal  judgment  on  another  ordinary.  So  most 

•  irchbishops  are  treated  with  cautious  reverence  by 
he  other,  lesser  ordinaries  of  their  respective  prov- 


ince. Third,  many  bishops  are  appointed  auxiliaries, 
or  assistants,  to  the  ordinaries  of  major  dioceses,  al- 
though it  is  church  policy  that  each  bishop  must 
have  his  own  diocese,  regardless  of  whether  there 
are  any  Catholics — or  any  people — living  there. 
Therefore  a  bishop  possessing  a  diocese  of  his  own 
in,  say,  some  remote  region  of  the  Himalayas,  may, 
in  fact,  be  relegated  to  those  chores  and  functions 
that  some  urban  prelate  deems  undeserving  of  his 
personal  attention. 

If  an  archbishop  has  proven  himself  to  be  in  sin- 
gular conformity  with  a  set  of  present  Church  ideals, 
he  may  be  further  rewarded  by  Rome  with  the  hon- 
orary designation  of  cardinal.  The  position  conveys 
little  additional  authority  in  administrative,  day-to- 
day matters,  but  cardinals  do  reign  over  other  bish- 
ops at  the  general  meetings,  or  synods,  held  at  the 
Vatican  every  so  often.  And,  of  course,  cardinals 
elect — and  become — popes. 


OST  PEOPLE  know  the  name  of  their  lo- 
cal prelate.  Glamour  prelates,  in  partic- 
ular— archbishops  and  cardinals — enjoy 
a  degree  of  public  recognition  that  has 
undoubtedly  caused  more  than  one  aspiring  politi- 
cian to  ponder  taking  the  sacred  vows.  More  impor- 
tant, media  attention  seems  to  focus  naturally  on 
Church  luminaries.  At  one  time  there  was  probably 
no  American  face  more  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
New  York  press  than  that  of  Cardinal  Spellman. 
Spellman's  protege,  lerence  Cooke,  enjoys  similar 
visibility,  and  so  do  his  counterparts  nationwide, 
their  visibility  currently  increased  by,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  major  scandal,  and  on  the  other,  a  moral 
crusade. 

Cooke  is  a  major  figure  in  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops,  which  has  embarked  on  an 
energetic  program  aimed  at  defusing  U.S. -Soviet  ten- 
sions and  putting  an  end  to  military,  and  in  partic- 
ular nuclear,  escalation.  Seattle's  Archbishop  Hunt- 
hausen  has  announced  that  he  intends  to  withhold 
half  the  federal  taxes  due  on  his  stated  earnings  be- 
cause that  is  the  approximate  percentage  accorded 
the  military,  and  he  will  no  longer  be  a  party  to 
arms  escalation;  the  Internal  Revenue  has  declared 
that  it  intends  to  collect.  In  addition,  Hunthausen 
has  divested  his  diocese  of  some  S 85, 000  worth  of 
common  stock  in  corporations  like  Tenneco,  which  re- 
ceive substantial  military  contracts  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
has  been  vocal  but  vague  in  its  condemnation  of 
nuclear  militarism,  but  San  Francisco's  Archbishop 
John  Quinn  has  become  famous  among  the  press 
corps  for  greeting  prospective  interviewers  with  the 
chilling  remark,  "There's  a  gun  pointed  at  your  head 
right  now."  (It  is  explained  afterward  that  the  "gun" 
is  not  in  the  room,  or  in  the  vicinity,  or  even  the 
country,  but  rather  in  a  Siberian  missile  silo.) 

As  for  the  scandal,  I  asked  the  director  of  com- 
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Helen  DdUin  Wilsons  Boca  Raton  home,  allegedly  bought 
with  tax-exempt  church  funds  diverted  by  Cardinal  John 
Cody  of  Chicago  {see  inset). 


munications  for  one  West  Coast  diocese  what  he 
thought  of  all  the  media  interest  in  the  investigation 
of  Chicago's  Cardinal  Cody,  and  after  being  assured 
that  I  would  not  use  his  name,  he  furiously  described 
it  as  "the  absolute,  unparalleled  nadir  of  journal- 
ism." 

The  Cody  story  seems  simple.  As  of  this  writing, 
a  federal  grand  jury  continues  to  investigate  allega- 
tions that  Cody  diverted  up  to  $1  million  in  Church 
funds  to  Helen  Dolan  Wilson,  a  seventy-four-year- 
old  divorcee  for  whom  Cody  had  also  arranged  an 
$1 1,500-a-year  no-show  job  at  the  St.  Louis  Arch- 
diocese. Mrs.  Wilson,  whose  estimated  net  worth  is 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  amount  Cody  supposedly 
diverted,  now  splits  her  time  between  an  expensive 
rented  St.  Louis  apartment  and  a  tidy  Boca  Raton 
condo.  Hoping  to  stem  the  widespread  gossip  about 
the  exact  nature  of  their  relationship,  Cody  and 
Wilson  have  separately  maintained  that  they  are 
cousins,  but  in  actuality  they  are  related  only  through 
the  remarriage  of  Wilson's  widowed  father  to  Cody's 
aunt.  Interestingly,  Wilson,  who,  according  to  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  once  listed  Cody's  residence  as 
her  summer  address,  accompanied  Cody  to  Rome 
for  his  1967  induction  into  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

The  besieged  seventy-four-year-old  prelate  has 
chosen  to  withdraw  from  public  life  (the  unofficial 
retirerpent  age  for  archbishops,  even  under  more 
salubrious  circumstances,  is  seventy-five).  Cody  has 
refused  to  comment  personally  on  the  investigation, 
claiming,  thnnigh  his  attorney,  to  be  accountable 
"only  to  Rome  and  God"  and  disputing  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  civil  authorities  in  the  matter.  The  cardinal's 
lack  of  cooperation  in  the  probe  has  made  it  difficult 
— and  highly  sensitive,  in  light  of  the  Church/State 
dichotomy — for  the  government  to  conduct  its  in- 
quiry. Depending  on  the  results  of  the  probe,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  may  be  interested  as  well. 


The  complexity  creeps  in  here  because  of  the  cor- 
poration-sole status  of  some  archbishops.  What  this 
means  is  that  all  Church  property  within  a  specific 
diocese  is  owned  by  the  incorporated  ordinary.  The 
monies  produced  by  diocesan  properties  accrue  to 
the  ordinary  as  well.  Not  all  dioceses  are  corporation 
sole,  but  many  of  the  more  important  ones  are,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  diocese  in  the  United  States 
where  the  resident  ordinary  does  not  have  absolute 
control  over  the  allocation  of  diocesan  assets. 

Quite  probably  no  one  in  the  free  world  enjoys 
access  to  as  much  money,  with  so  few  constraints 
on  what  may  be  done  with  it,  as  the  ordinary.  This 
made  me  wonder  about  archbishops,  ask  questions 
about  their  power  and  their  accountability,  and  what 
exactly  they  do  in  their  daily  lives. 


Politics  in  the  pulpit 


rHE  CHARACTERISTICS  that  bcst  qualify  a  man 
to  become  an  archbishop  are  those  of  a  con- 
summate politician.  Baltimore's  Archbishop 
William  Borders  talks  of  the  ability  "to  of- 
fer leadership  in  diflferent  areas,"  to  be  "an  able  ad- 
ministrator," to  succeed  "in  advocacy  roles" — all  of 
them  traits  curiously  lacking  in  spirituality.  Borders 
is  one  of  the  few  archbishops  who  does  not  think  of 
himself  as  omnipotent,  and  has  sincerely  endeavored 
to  delegate  the  responsibilities  within  his  diocese. 

"Very  seldom  do  I  even  think  about  projecting 
an  image."  Borders  told  me  at  one  point.  "I'm  inter- 
ested only  in  content."  My  mind  flashes  back  to  the 
Catholic  Center  in  New  York,  where  one  small  wall 
in  the  communications  office  is  devoted  to  photo- 
graphs of  Cardinal  Cooke  amongst  his  flock.  Inter- 
spersed between  shots  of  Cooke  with  the  likes  of 
Mike  Wallace  and  Ed  Koch  (not  his  flock,  really, 
but  his  mayor,  anyway)  are  photos  of  the  regally 
dressed  cardinal  ministering  to  the  common  man. 
No  minority  has  been  overlooked,  and  each  minority 
is  represented  in  a  variety  of  permutations:  Cooke 
with  the  blacks,  Cooke  with  the  elderly,  Cooke  with 
the  handicapped,  Cooke  with  the  elderly  black  hand- 
icapped, and  so  forth. 

A  long-standing  Catholic  precept  prohibits  Church 
officials  from  holding  elective  office.  The  rule  was 
reaffirmed  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  two  years  age 
— and  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Father  Robert  Drinan 
(Dem.-Mass.),  who  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  con- 
gressional seat.  But,  as  Archbishop  John  Quinn's 
spokesman.  Father  Miles  Riley,  told  me  with  amuse- 
ment in  his  voice,  "There  is  a  ditTerence  between 
holding  a  political  office  and  being  a  political  per- 
son." Consequently,  political  mingling  has  always 
been  favored  by  diocesan  leaders,  particularly  \v 
club-happy  Massachusetts.  Drinan  may  have  been  the 
first  actually  to  get  elected,  but  Cushing,  and  before 
him  Cardinal  O'Connell.  had  sown  the  seeds  ol 
Roman  Catholic  influence.  During  Cushing's  pre- 
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eminence,  allegations  of  Church-and-State  abuses 
were  especially  commonplace,  perhaps  fueled  by  the 
cardinal's  close  friendship  with  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Francis  Kelly. 

Pohticians,  of  course,  recognize  the  possible  re- 
wards of  such  contact  in  hea\ily  Catholic  locales;  no 
campaign  trip  is  deemed  complete  wthout  a  visit  to 
the  Church  potentate  in  any  given  region.  At  least 
one  East  Coast  archbishop  finds  ihe  political  fr>o!- 
hghl  irksome.  "On  St.  Patrick's  Day.  [the  pohii;;^-^; 
fall  all  over  themselves  to  get  photographed  star.c:r.£ 
next  to  me."  complained  the  prelate,  who,  for  ob%ious 
reasons,  requested  anonymirv'.  He  is  simi^H-■''^'  beset  2t 
dinners,  receptions,  and  other  official  fi.' 
has  sat  for  photographers  at  diSerent  : 
same  day,  embracing  pohtical  hopefuls 
parties. 

Most  high-ranking  members  of  the  c^-:-_ 
nize  thav  it  is  never  a  good  idea  to  become  too  close- 
ly identified  with  affairs  pohtical  because,  in  the 
words  of  one  priest,  "if  you're  in  the  headlines  too 
much,  it  makes  the  Church-and-State  people  ner- 
vous." So  prelates  rvpically  maintain  as  low^  a  pro- 
file as  is  possible  ( although  it  is  not  easv'  when  your 
agenda  may  include  breakfast  with  the  preside".:  ::' 
the  United  States).  Given  the  hmitations  on  pc  : 
power  and  the  pressures  from  Rome  encourag:'^  i 
prelate  to  keep  his  occasional  fits  of  iconoclasm  in 
check,  the  contemporarv'  archbishop  or  cardinal  is 
almost  certain  to  be  an  ideological  conser\'ative  who 
is  adept  enough  at  tempering  his  rhetoric  so  as  to 
avoid  offending  moderates.  The  fire-and-brimstone 
autocrats  of  pre-V'atican  II  are  gradually,  by  attri- 
tion, yielding  command  to  a  more  subdued — if  - 
necessarily  more  hberal — ^kind  of  leader. 

Yet  contemporan-  or  not.  subdued  or  not.  the  . :  r.- 
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Terence  Cooke  - 


John  F.  Kenned}-  Cardinal  RJch^^ra  Gushing, 
in  Cuba  during  ihe  Bay  of  Pigs  icsco. 
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New  York's  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  kissing  Cardinal  Francis 
Spellman's  ring. 

tablish  a  cozy  relationship  with  the  existing  archbish- 
op. Cooke,  as  auxiHary  to  the  supremely  influential 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  dined  nightly  with  his 
superior,  eventually  becoming  his  closest  adviser. 
Archbishop  John  McGuire,  who  was  Spellman's  log- 
ical successor,  was  passed  over  at  the  cardinal's 
death,  largely  because  of  the  ailing  Spellman's  words 
on  Cooke's  behalf.  The  young  John  Cody  also  had 
an  intuitive  feel  for  Church  politics.  Cody,  described 
variously  as  a  "brown-noser"  and  a  "sycophant," 
used  his  early  relationship  with  Archbishop  Glennon 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  Italian  Cardinal  Montini  (who 
became  Pope  Paul  VI)  to  skillful  advantage  later  in 
his  career. 


Pastoral  cares 


HAT,  I  WONDERED,  does  an  archbish- 
op do  all  day?  What  does  his  career 
involve?  I  asked  Father  O'Brien,  di- 
rector of  communications  for  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York.  O'Brien's  office  is  on  an  upper 
floor  of  the  Catholic  Center,  a  sleek  contemporary 
structure  on  First  Avenue  near  the  Queensborough 
Bridge,  with  an  exceptional  view  of  downtown  Man- 
hattan. The  Father  himself  is  tall  and  trim,  an  ex- 
tremely good-looking  man  with  the  volatile  eyes  and 
overall  bearing  of  an  actor. 

"Cardinal  Cooke  rises  somewhere  between  six 
and  six-thirty  and  has  breakfast,  after  his  prayers 
and  Mass,  somewhere  around  seven-thirty.  I  know 
for  a  fact  it's  a  working  breakfast — he  takes  papers 
with  him,  and  the  chancellor  eats  with  him.  At  break- 
fast he'll  divvy  up  the  work  to  be  taken  back  here 
to  the  office.  [The  night  before]  he'll  look  over  the 
stuff,  and  mark  it  for  Father  So-and-so. 

"Mornings  are  usually  reserved  for  priests'  funer- 


als. He  can  schedule  quick  meetings  if  there's  no 
funeral,  or  take  phone  calls,  or  do  a  lot  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous reading.  Or  his  writing  he'll  do  in  the 
morning." 

After  lunch,  according  to  O'Brien,  the  cardinal 
will  arrive  at  the  Catholic  Center  for  a  hectic  ses- 
sion of  meetings  and  consultations;  or  he  may  travel 
about  the  diocese  on  pressing  business.  Sighing  re- 
flectively, O'Brien  concludes,  "Those  afternoons  are 
pretty  well  taken." 

Recreation? 

"His  work  is  his  recreation,"  O'Brien  said,  sound- 
ing like  a  loyal  campaign  aide.  "He's  always  been 
pretty  well  tied  to  the  work  he's  doing.  He  seems  to 
enjoy  it,  to  get  healthy  from  it.  He  does  have  some 
close  priest  friends,  and  he'll  visit  them  at  the  rec- 
tory. Or  he'll  go  to  his  sister's — he  sees  his  sister 
probably  once  a  week.  But  as  far  as  what  I  would 
call  'having  a  good  time' " — O'Brien  laughs,  shak- 
ing his  head  in  obvious  admiration  for  Cooke's  dili- 
gence, and  swallows  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

The  schedule  of  the  average  archbishop  is  indeed 
crammed.  In  addition  to  carrying  out  administrative 
duties,  on  any  given  day  an  archbishop  may  ordain 
priests  within  his  diocese  or  take  part  in  the  instal- 
lation of  another  bishop  or  archbishop.  Ordinaries 
also  retain  the  rights  and  duties  that  traditionally 
belong  to  all  priests,  including  performing  baptisms, 
confirmations,  and  marriages — although  in  the  arch- 
bishop's case  such  functions  are  apt  to  be  conducted 
on  a  slightly  exalted  level.  The  parents  of  children 
baptized  by  archbishops  are  likely  to  have  surnames 
such  as  Carey  and  Kennedy. 

When  he  has  the  time,  a  prelate  may  stop  by -the 
site  of  a  diocesan  building  project — ordinaries  love 
to  build  things — drop  by  a  local  parochial  school  to 
address  the  student  body,  visit  a  children's  hospital, 
or  attend  a  meeting  of  the  local  library  board.  Ur- 
ban archbishops  often  spend  their  free  time  with  the 
city's  disenfranchised  subculture.  Thus  we  have  Man- 
ning of  Los  Angeles  spending  Easter  at  a  downtown 
reformatory,  and  Medeiros  of  Boston  celebrating 
Christmas  Mass  behind  the  walls  of  a  Massachusetts 
penitentiary.  Archbishops  are  often  so  rushed  that 
they  will  change  clothes,  from  full  vestments  to  a 
priest's  basic  black,  while  in  transit. 

Transit  itself  is  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Cardinal  Cooke,  for  example,  drives — actually,  is 
driven  in — a  rented  car.  "A  Ford  or  a  Chrysler," 
O'Brien  adds  quickly,  in  a  tone  that  indicates  that 
what  he  is  really  saying  is,  not  a  Lincoln  or  a  Cad- 
illac. Yet  Lincolns  and  Cadillacs  have  been  the  pre- 
ferred transportation  of  several  ranking  prelates. 
John  Cody  is  conveyed  in  an  imposing  black  limou- 
sine, the  vanity  plates  of  which  bear  the  modest  in- 
scription ILLINOIS-!.  Conversely,  the  unassuming 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore  does  his  own  driving  in  a 
correspondingly  unassuming  Buick  Skylark.  "We're 
blowing  all  these  myths,  aren't  we?"  his  PR  man 
gushed. 
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Cardinal  Cooke  points  out  something  or  i;:uri<:  :o  President- 
elect Ronald  Reagan. 

AYMOND  HUNTHAUSEN,  Archbishop  ofSeat- 
tie-  has  taken  to  quoting  the  sum  of  $7,500 
#\  as  his  salan'.  as  part  of  his  crusade  against 
^^the  arms  race.  Heads  of  dioceses  customari- 
ly receive  such  stipends  to  pay  for  personal  or  sec- 
ular needs  that  fail  to  fall  neatly  under  the  umbrella 
of  diocesan  spending.  To  the  uninitiated,  it  sounds 
ludicrous  to  begrudge  the  Hunthausens  their  paltry 
57,500  paychecks,  and  crass  to  take  issue  with  the 
familiar  myth  of  clerical  poverty:  '"When  he  dies," 
said  a  colleague  of  Gushing,  '"we'll  throw  out  his 
toothbrush  and  thereby  dispose  of  his  estate."  How- 
ever, if  you  are  earning  S7.500  and  you  are  not  an 
archbishop,  it  is  doubtful  that  you  drive  a  new  car 
(even  a  Buick  Skylark),  and  even  more  doubtful  that 
any  of  your  immediate  friends  do.  As  a  rule,  people 
who  earn  S7.500  annually  do  not  have  servants  to 
prepare  their  meals  (though  they  may  be  servants 
themselves)  or  housekeepers  to  look  after  their  houses 
or  houses  for  the  housekeepers  to  look  after  or  per- 
sonal secretaries  to  handle  their  correspondence — or 
a  director  of  communications. 

Whatever  their  trappings  of  humility,  many  are 
only  too  happy  to  take  advantage  of  the  perks  of 
their  position — and  the  much  maligned  corporate  ex- 
pense account  pales  in  comparison  with  the  perks  of 
archbishopdom.  The  perks  begin  with  a  house.  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Gushing  said  of  his  residence,  "Every- 
body has  a  key  to  this  joint."  The  "joint"  of  which 
Gushing  spoke  is  a  si.\ty-four-room  stone  mansion 
on  Boston's  Lake  Street.  Shortly  after  his  1973  ap- 
pointment as  Archbishop  of  Washington.  D  C..  Wil- 
liam Wakefield  Baum  alienated  many  among  the 
capital's  minority  middle  class  by  purchasing  a  half- 
million-doUar  suburban  estate  for  his  li\ing  quarters. 
(Baum.  called  "the  cultured  cardinal"  by  Time,  sub- 
sequently gave  up  the  mansion,  and  has  since  re- 
located to  Rome,  where  he  is  the  international  su- 


pervisor of  Catholic  education.)  Cody  of  Chicago 
resides  in  a  comparably  imposing  Victorian  edifice. 
Even  many  lesser  prelates  dwell  in  buildings  that 
would  certainly  be  considered  "comfortable/'  and 
probably  "substantial." 

The  nature  of  one's  home  address  has  become  a 
sensitive  issue  among  the  clergy.  Asked  about  Car- 
dinal Cooke's  personal  residence.  Father  O'Brien's 
normally  affable  voice  turns  suspicious,  almost  para- 
noid. He  hastily  assures  me  that  the  building,  adja- 
cent to  the  magnificent  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  is 
"over  a  hundred  years  old,"  that  "nothing  much  has 
been  done  with  it  since,"  that  Cooke  is  accorded 
"only  two  small  rooms  for  himself,"  and  that  "most 
of  the  place  is  given  over  to  meeting  rooms."  Clear- 
ly, the  Cody  affair  weighs  heavily  on  the  Father's 
mind. 

Archbishop  Borders's  Baltimore  residence  may  be 
one  of  the  most  austere.  It  is  spotless  but  sparse,  al- 
most devoid  of  any  notable  color  scheme.  It  is,  in 
fact,  vaguely  reminiscent  of  the  communications  of- 
fice in  the  CathoUc  Center  in  New  York,  where 
bookshelves  sag  beneath  the  weight  of  ancient-look- 
ing volumes,  and  all  the  furniture  is  functional, 
(Sparse  or  not.  the  New  York  Archdiocese — the 
most  affluent  in  the  country- — maintains  real-estate 
holdings  that,  at  their  last  disclosure,  in  1972,  were 
valued  at  S560  million.) 

Gash  is  not  in  short  supply.  Archbishop  Baum 
(whose  unlikely  surname  results  from  his  mother's 
remarriage  to  a  Jew)  was  imbued  with  an  abiding 
love  for  the  graceful  life,  and  was  able  to  indulge 
his  preferences  for  fine  art,  opera,  and  haute  cuisine 
without  the  apparent  help  of  Household  Finance 
Several  decades  before  Baum's  appointment,  Rich- 
ard Gushing  displayed  a  similarly  cavalier  attitude 
toward  spending  money  in  his  tipping.  The  Boston 
cardinal,  who  liked  to  refer  to  himself  as  "poor,' 
also  liked  to  reward  amiable  cabdrivers.  and  others 
with  nice  gratuities.  For  this  impulsive  redistribution 
of  the  dimes  and  quarters  entrusted  to  him  by  Bos 
ton  churchgoers.  Gushing  was  called  generous.  In 
New  York,  poor  people  who  impulsively  use  theii 
food  stamps  to  buy  steak  are  called  welfare  cheats 

If  an  ordinary's  tipping  habits  seem  trivial,  the 
Pilgrimage — the  ecclesiastical  equivalent  of  the  con- 
gressional junket,  or  fact-finding  tour — is  less  so.  Al 
various  points  throughout  their  careers,  probably  all 
major  (and  most  minor)  bishops  make  pilgrimage: 
— take  trips — to  faraway  places.  The  chosen  sites 
are  generally  those  of  acknowledged  religious  sig- 
nificance: Bethlehem.  Lourdes,  etc.  Occasionally 
ordinaries  will  embark  for  destinations  of  minimal 
Church  presence,  citing  the  need  for  missionary 
work.  Pilgrimages  may  be  made  alone  (meaning  with 
staff  only),  or  with  other  Church  and  lay  dignitaries, 
or  with  the  fortunate  students  of  a  diocesan  school 
In  the  latter  instance.  PR-conscious  airlines  will 
sometimes  donate  space  on  board  to  accommodate 
larger  groups — but  a  protracted  discussion  of  whc 
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pays  for  pilgrimages  misses  the  point.  Bishops  mak- 
'.ng  pilgrimages  are  almost  certainly  sincere  in  their 
purposes,  and  duly  awed  by  the  Christian  heritage 
3f  the  places  they  visit.  What  matters  is  that  (1)  as 
;n  the  case  of  junkets,  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  get 
iround  and  see  the  world  while  doing  one's  job, 
lowever  diligently,  and  (2)  precious  few  $7,500 
obs  involve  three  weeks,  all  expenses  paid,  in  Mad- 
agascar. 

The  object  of  this  short  exercise  in  myth-hunting, 
jtherwise  known  as  "vicious  innuendo"  to  those  who 
.vrite  editorials  for  diocesan  newspapers,  has  not 
?een  to  imply  that  archbishops  are  doing  something 
hey  ought  not  to  be  doing — rank,  after  all,  hath  its 
egitimate  privileges.  Rather,  they  might  simply  con- 
iider  what  they  do  less  disingenuously.  A  little  can- 
ior — the  admission  that  the  job,  while  tiring  and 
itressful  and  frequently  thankless,  does  have  some 
/ery  nice  fringe  benefits — would  be  refreshing,  and 
lelpful  to  the  Church's  credibility  in  such  times  of 
;candal. 


HASTILY  assembled  organization  called  Con- 
cerned Catholics  of  Chicago  has  exhorted 
Cody  to  come  forward  in  the  interest  of 
cleansing  the  Church's  image,  but  thus  far 
he  group's  pleas  have  been  ignored.  The  Pope  has 
)een  conspicuously  silent.  Such  silence  is  not  unusual 
n  instances  of  civil  impropriety,  since  Rome  has 
listorically  felt  more  threatened  by  internal,  ideolog- 
cal  skirmishes  than  by  occasional  secular  entangle- 
nents,  and  the  Vatican  is  far  more  likely  to  vent 
pleen  on  a  Jesuit  priest  who  gets  a  little  too  inde- 
)endent  than  a  Chicago  cardinal  who  runs  afoul  of 
he  IRS. 

In  any  event,  the  question  at  issue  is  not  so  much 
vhether  one  man  broke  the  law  as  whether  the  fun- 
lamental  nature  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  makes 
uch  transgressions  "inevitable."  On  an  overcast  Sat- 
irday  in  February,  I  sat  discussing  the  question  with 
Villiam  Borders,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Borders, 
L  slightly  built,  silver-haired  man  whose  toothy  grin 
md  casual  style  put  one  immediately  at  ease,  is 
omething  of  an  anomaly  among  archbishops  in  that 
le  has  sincerely  tried  to  delegate  power  and  respon- 
ibility  within  his  diocese.  "There  is  no  way  a  bish- 
>p  can  succeed  without  the  cooperation  of  the  priests 
vho  have  to  implement  his  policies,"  he  says. 

"You  have  to  consider  motivation,"  he  says.  "Why 
n  the  world  do  you  have  the  job  in  the  first  place?" 
:Ie  argues  that  since,  relatively  speaking,  "very  few 
>eople  can  become  bishops,"  an  individual  first  en- 
cering  the  priesthood  does  so  without  any  serious 
expectation  of  achieving  either  wealth  or  power.  The 
.rchbishop  observes  that  more  venal  individuals 
vould  opt  for  a  "more  profitable,  less  complicated" 
areer  in  private  enterprise.  Therefore  anyone  who 
'MS  chosen  to  undertake  God's  work  must  be  a  man 
•f  great  moral  fiber. 


Cardinal  Terence  Cooke  of  New  York  chats  with  the  city's 
governor  and  mayor,  Hugh  Carey  and  Ed  Koch. 


Recent  events  cast  some  doubt  on  the  archbish- 
op's thesis.  In  1978 — and  in  Borders's  very  own  di- 
ocese— a  state  grand  jury  handed  down  a  sixty-one- 
count  indictment  against  the  Very  Rev.  Guido  John 
Carcich,  former  director  of  fund-raising  for  the  Pal- 
lottine  Fathers  Missionary  Society.  An  audit  had  re- 
vealed Carcich's  misappropriation  of  more  than  $2 
million,  including  $288,000  for  his  personal  use, 
originally  earmarked  for  missions  in  foreign  lands 
"to  feed  and  clothe  the  poor."  The  money  was  ac- 
tually used  to  buy  a  great  deal  of  domestic  land;  in 
addition,  $42,000  was  loaned  to  the  then  governor, 
Marvin  Mandel,  who  was  having  divorce  difficul- 
ties. Carcich  was  convicted,  and  did  his  year's  pen- 
ance as  an  unpaid  worker  in  the  Maryland  penal 
system.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Justice  Department 
joined  forces  with  the  IRS  to  investigate  the  finances 
of  the  Pauline  Fathers,  a  group  of  monks  based  in 
rural  Pennsylvania.  The  government  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  whereabouts  of  some  $20  million  in  loans 
and  contributions  received  by  the  Paulines  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  probe.  Further,  in 
early  March  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Zorza, 
a  Catholic  priest  attached  to  the  permanent  Vatican 
contingent  at  the  United  Nations,  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  smuggling  stolen  art.  Published  ac- 
counts of  the  affair  had  Zorza  boasting  to  customs 
agents  of  the  ease  with  which  he  had  been  able  to 
transact  his  illicit  trade,  a  trade  that  could  net  him 
up  to  $8,000  "commission"  on  a  sale. 

These  may  seem  to  be  isolated  incidents  involving 
priests  of  lowly  rank,  but  with  its  built-in  assump- 
tion that  priests  in  any  position  of  authority  are  free 
of  weakness  or  fallibihty,  the  budgeting  system  al- 
lows for  all  kinds  of  abuses,  from  corruption  to  the 
unfettered  exercise  of  hubris.  In  the  early  Seventies, 
when  Chicago's  inner  city  pastors  were  descending 
into  a  fiscal  frenzy  in  an  effort  to  meet  teacher  pay- 
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Cardinal  Cooke  chats  with  then  Republican  presidential  can- 
didate Richard  M.  Nixon  (1968). 


rolls,  Utility  costs,  and  other  basic  expenses,  Cody 
was  planning  a  $4  million  Catholic  television  net- 
work. (Perhaps  he  was  inspired  by  Cushing,  who  at 
one  point  had  over  fifty  radio  broadcasts  a  week 
filling  Boston's  airwaves  with  the  Catholic  perspec- 
tive.) And  a  year  after  their  diocesan  subsidies  were 
substantially  cut,  those  same  priests  were  appalled 
to  learn  that  the  single  largest  entry  in  the  previous 
annual  budget — nearly  $3  million — had  gone  for 
remodeling  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral. 

ORDERS  told  me  that  1982  is  a  critical  period 
for  reform,  since  work  on  revising  canon 
law,  that  body  of  rules  and  regulations  that 
formally  defines  relationships  among  the 
clergy  at  all  points  along  the  hierarchial  ladder,  is 
approaching  its  climax. 

Late  last  year,  the  respected  Jesuit  publication 
America  set  forth  a  fairly  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  proposed  revisions.  The  opening  section  of  that 
analysis  states:  "Teams  of  canon  lawyers  have  gone 
over  the  various  sections  of  Church  law  and  have 
drafted  revisions  of  them.  .  .  .  Their  work  has  been 
reviewed  by  a  commi'^sion  of  cardinals." 

Isn't  it  a  little  strange,  I  asked  Borders,  for  car- 
dinals to  have  final  say  in  the  nature  of  said  reforms? 
"That's  an  oversimplification  ...  I  think  it  indicates 
a  lack  of  knowledge." 

Later  in  the  same  article:  "They  [bishops]  must 
appoint  a  diocesan  financial  board,  but  they  select 
whomever  they  wish  to  serve  on  it.  .  .  .  They  can  se- 
lect lay  persons  as  well  as  priests  and  would  need  to 
name  only  three  people  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments in  the  law.  .  .  ." 

And:  "The  bishop  could  also  appoint  a  business 
manager  after  consulting  with  his  finance  board  .  .  . 
a  close  relationship  between  the  bishop  and  his  busi- 


ness manager  could  effectively  eliminate  the  involve 
ment  of  any  other  persons  in  the  Church  in  the  fi 
nancial  affairs  of  the  diocese." 

To  summarize,  the  bishop  appoints  the  financia 
board  that  is  to  pass  judgment  on  his  decisions;  the 
bishop  appoints  a  business  manager  after  consulting 
with  the  financial  board  he  has  hand-picked. 

In  describing  an  amended  relationship  betweer 
bishops  and  their  local  priests,  America  reports.  "The 
law  would  specify  several  areas  where  the  bishop 
would  have  to  consult  the  [priests']  senate.  But  i 
would  be  up  to  the  bishop  alone  to  determine  whai 
kind  of  report  could  be  made  of  his  discussion  .  . 
with  the  senate."  The  report  concludes,  "This  effec- 
tively eliminates  any  public  accountability  for  the 
bishop's  actions." 

Once  again,  Borders  is  unconvinced.  "First  of  all. 
I  have  never  blocked  a  single  story  in  the  diocesan 
newspaper,"  he  maintains,  proceeding  to  explain 
how,  in  the  second  place,  an  archbishop  who  habit- 
ually disregarded  the  wishes  of  his  clerical  constit- 
uency would  "not  have  anybody's  respect." 

Yet  respect  is  all  that  stands  to  be  lost,  since,  in 
the  absence  of  heresy,  fornication,  or  comparable 
outrageousness,  there  is  no  provision  for  removing 
a  bishop  from  his  post.  So  I  asked  if  the  concept  ol 
accountability  does  not  mean  that  something  bac 
can  happen  to  a  person  who  does  wrong. 

"It  depends  what  you  mean  by  bad,"  Borders  an- 
swered. "As  far  as  being  secure  in  position,  theoret- 
ically I  guess  that  would  be  true.  But  as  far  as  se- 
curity in  accomplishing  his  objectives  is  concerned, 
unless  a  bishop  is  a  leader  he's  not  going  to  accom- 
plish his  objectives.  Personal  security  is  not  very 
high  on  the  agenda." 

Borders  is  an  informal  man  who  seems,  in  truth, 
to  be  interested  only  in  content.  In  the  course  of  oui 
long  conversation  the  mood  at  times  became  so  con- 
vivial, so  relaxed,  that  it  suddenly  seemed  permis- 
sible to  ask  if  bishops  play  Pac-Man.  Do  they  eal 
Big  Macs?  Send  out  for  pizza? 

Borders  received  the  questions  in  the  spirit  they 
were  offered.  Although  he  has  no  interest  in  com- 
puter games  or  fast  food,  he  will  "play  a  round  ol 
golf,"  or  "prepare  a  meal  if  I  want  to"  (as  opposed 
to  having  it  prepared  for  him,  as  is  customary) 
"Pizza,"  he  adds  with  a  disparaging  grimace,  "] 
could  care  less  about." 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  prelates  who  tall< 
and  live  without  pretension,  but  their  numbers  wil 
not  increase  until  the  Catholic  laity  shows  a  prefer- 
ence for  large-scale  reforms — and  the  Catholic  lait} 
may  well  like  things  to  remain  just  as  they  are. 

"I'm  not  crazy  about  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance myself."  says  the  pastor  of  a  small  Long  Is- 
land parish,  "but  a  lot  of  the  people  seem  to  likf 
their  bishops  to  live  in  the  grand  style.  Especial- 
ly the  poor  and  the  uneducated.  I  suppose  it  give; 
them  something  to  look  up  to,"  he  concludes  witi 
a  shrug.  C 
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Salazar  for  bringing  democracy  to 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  or  mentioned 
the  Nazi  accomplishment  in  gener- 
ating an  exhilarating  uprising  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto.)  Jessica  Mitford 
confessed  that  she  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party 
from  1943  until  1958,  when  she 
decided  that  the  party  was  too  tied 
to  Soviet  policy  to  be  "a  force  for 
socialism."  That's  1958. 

The  essence  of  the  argument  be- 
tween Sontag  and  her  critics  is  nei- 
ther new  nor  complicated.  From  the 
fact  that  tyranny  prevails  in  every 
country  where  a  communist,  or  Le- 
ninist, party  has  taken  power,  she 
draws  the  conclusion  that  commu- 
nism is  by  nature  tyrannical.  Her  ad- 
versaries do  not  exactly  dispute  the 
fact,  but  they  reject  the  conclusion. 
For  them,  the  main  enemy  is,  has 
always  been,  on  the  Right.  The  ar- 
gument raged  when  Susan  Sontag 
was  a  girl.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago,  magazines  like  Partisan  Review 
and  the  New  Leader  were  saying 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing  that 
she  said  that  February  evening. 

Particularly  irksome  to  several  of 
Sontag's  critics  was  her  reference  to 
the  Reader's  Digest,  a  magazine  no- 
body reads  apart  from  its  30  million 
'  subscribers.  For  someone  on  the 
intellectual  Left  to  utter  a  kind  word 
about  the  Digest  was  stupefying;  the 
magazine  is  not  merely  reactionary, 
it  is  also  lower  middlebrow.  It  runs 
articles  about  pets.  And  to  say  an 
unkind  word  about  the  Nation  at 
a  gathering  of  so  many  of  its  con- 
tributors was  frightful  form.  When 
Norman  Cousins,  then  of  Saturday 
Review,  committed  a  similar  gaffe 
at  the  1949  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Conference  for  World  Peace  put  on 
by  friends  of  the  Soviet  Motherland, 
Lillian  Hellman,  one  of  the  spon- 
sors, chided  him:  "I  didn't  know 
until  now  that  one  talked  about 
one's  host  at  his  dinner  table.  I  rec- 
ommend my  own  method,  Mr.  Cou- 
sins, which  is  to  wait  until  you  get 
L  home  to  do  it." 

UnHke  some  of  the  murkier  as- 
pects of  Sontag's  equation  of  com- 
munism with  fascism,  the  compar- 
ison between  the  Reader's  Digest 
and  the  Nation  lends  itself  to  doc- 
umentation. I  doubt  that  either  Son- 


tag  or  her  critics  ever  subscribed 

to  the  Reader's  Digest,  but  perhaps 
they  thumbed  through  it  on  twice- 
yearly  visi!s  to  the  dentist  over  the 
decades.  Has  time  colored  Sontag's 
memory,  or  has  it  bleached  the 
memories  of  her  late  friends?  Son- 
tag's  question  sent  me  to  my  local 
library,  where  I  looked  up  a  sam- 
pling of  articles  about  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  and  related  matters 
that  had  appeared  in  the  Nation  and 
the  Reader's  Digest.  I  chose  a 
smaller,  more  formative  period  than 
the  one  she  suggested:  from  the  end 
of  World  War  II  through  the  death 
of  Joseph  Stalin,  when  Stalinism 
was  in  flower,  the  Cold  War  blos- 
somed, and  a  new  regime  was 
planted  in  Poland. 


As  THE  WAR  ended  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Reader's  Digest 
ran  an  article  by  one  of 
its  regulars,  Stanley  High, 
entitled  "An  Open  Letter  to  the 
Russians,"  which  could  have  been 
written  by  Henry  Wallace.  High 
sympathized  with  the  destruction 
wrought  on  the  Soviet  Union,  an- 
nounced that  "our  two  nations  and 
two  peoples  are  much  alike,"  and 
pointed  out  the  mutual  need  for 
peace.  This  sort  of  wartime  popular- 
frontism  soon  disappeared  in  the 
Reader's  Digest,  as  it  did  in  the  na- 
tion; but  in  the  Nation  it  endured. 
For  the  Reader's  Digest,  beginning 
around  1946,  the  threat  to  peace 
came  exclusively  from  Stalin's  Rus- 
sia; for  the  Nation,  it  came  from 
German  revanchists,  British  impe- 
rialists, residual  fascists  everywhere, 
and  anticommunists  in  Washington. 

Sontag  provoked  her  Town  Hall 
audience  by  noting,  "The  emigres 
from  communist  countries  we  didn't 
listen  to,  who  found  it  far  easier  to 
get  published  in  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest than  in  the  Nation  or  the  New 
Statesman,  were  telling  the  truth." 
After  the  war,  the  first  of  these  emi- 
gres was  Victor  Kravchenko,  who  de- 
fected in  1944  from  the  Soviet  Pur- 
chasing Commission  in  the  United 
States— "a  chunk  of  pure  totalitar- 
ianism transplanted  from  Moscow" 
— and  wrote  a  book  called  /  Chose 
Freedom,  two  chapters  of  which 


were  reprinted  by  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest. Kravchenko,  who  became  a 
popular  witness  before  congression- 
al committees,  described  the  tight 
control  exercised  by  the  NKVD 
(now  the  KGB)  over  Soviet  officials 
at  home  and  abroad.  Today,  the 
details  seem  mild,  as  though  one 
were  to  accuse  the  Guatemalan  mil- 
itary of  jostling. 

The  Nation,  agitated  by  the  fall  of 
every  dissenter  in  the  West,  showed 
little  interest  in  such  reports,  except 
to  suggest  that  persons  out  of  favor 
with  the  Kremlin  were  suspicious 
characters.  Writing  of  the  arrest  of 
sixteen  Polish  leaders  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1945,  I.  F.  Stone,  who  later 
specialized  in  skepticism  toward  of- 
ficial United  States  government  ex- 
planations of  dubious  activities,  ad- 
vised "American  progressives  to 
keep  their  shirts  on."  After  all,  Stone 
wrote  in  the  Nation,  the  Poles  were 
charged  with  "diversionary  activity 
against  the  Red  Army,"  which  "had 
cost  the  lives  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Army  officers  and  men."  A 
couple  of  the  Poles  might  have  been 
anti-Semites  and  fascists.  And  any- 
how, Stone  reported,  they  may  sim- 
ply have  been  taken  to  Moscow  to 
negotiate.  Their  subsequent  trial 
(with  confessions)  was  in  fact  part 
of  Moscow's  campaign  to  discredit 
the  London-based  Polish  emigre  gov- 
ernment, while  the  Kremlin's  pre- 
ferred Poles  were  installed  in  War- 
saw. Stalin  and  other  communist 
leaders  in  Europe  enjoyed  a  bene- 
fit of  the  Nation's  doubt  never  ac- 
corded the  likes  of  Adenauer  and  de 
Gaulle.  Here  is  Izzy  Stone,  scourge 
of  American  official  duplicity,  look- 
ing back  in  1948  on  the  Stalin-Hit- 
ler pact  that  did  in  Poland.  "When 
the  full  story  is  told,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Stalin's  motives  were  those  of 
a  Russian  ruler  seeking  to  protect 
his  country  in  a  very  treacherous 
situation."  When  Soviet  control  of 
Eastern  Europe  was  well  consoli- 
dated, opponents  of  the  new  order 
were  dismissed  as  reactionaries,  if 
not  fascists.  In  1949,  Freda  Kirch- 
wey,  the  Nation's  editor,  expressed 
her  anger  over  American  support 
for  "small  groups  throughout  the 
Soviet  area"  that  stood  to  profit  by 
preventing  "a  revolution  that  is  long 
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overdue."  What  price  solidarity? 

Kravchenko  offered  Reader's  Di- 
gest readers  an  early  glimpse  into 
the  Gulag:  "I  know  from  extensive 
personal  observation  that  most  of 
the  war  industry  used  slave  contin- 
gents and  that  in  dozens  of  plants 
such  coerced  labor  was  the  princi- 
pal or  sole  reliance."  From  time  to 
time,  the  Reader's  Digest  ran  other 
reports  from  Russian  emigres,  with 
titles  like  "I  Don't  Want  My  Chil- 
dren to  Grow  Up  in  Soviet  Russia." 
They  all  described  life  in  Russia  as 
difficult  and  dreary  for  both  body 
and  mind.  That  was  not  what  read- 
ers of  the  Nation  were  learning  from 
Alexander  Werth,  the  magazine's 
man  in  Moscow.  In  a  period  when 
the  Nation  was  conveying  wishfully 
gloomy  predictions  about  the  failure 
of  the  Marshall  Plan,  Werth  was 
assigned  to  report  on  "the  gradual 
transition  to  complete  Communism 
now  under  way  in  Russia.''  He  found 
the  Russian  people  working  together 
enthusiastically  to  rebuild  their  dev- 
astated land.  On  May  Day,  1947, 
he  reported,  "These  hohday  crowds 
in  Moscow  seemed  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  future  as  far  as  the 
country's  internal  progress  is  con- 
cerned. .  .  .  Altogether,  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  with  respect  to 
consumer  goods  and  food,  Russia's 
difficulties  will  soon  be  over."  His 
dispatches  were  upbeat  to  the  point 
of  upchuck.  In  1951,  he  reported: 
"The  people,  especially  the  young 
men  and  girls  one  sees  in  the  streets, 
are  very  nicely  dressed,  and  the  girls 
take  great  care  of  their  hair  and 
fingernails,  which  they  didn't  do  be- 
fore. Hairdressers  and  manicurists 
are  among  the  busiest  people  in 
Russia  now.  ...  I  heard  more  gay 
laughter  in  the  streets  of  Moscow 
than  in  any  capital  in  the  West." 

In  a  paragraph  that  might  have 
been  a  comment  on  Alexander 
Werth's  mode  of  reportage,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  not  yet  a  policy- 
maker but  already  an  evangelist, 
noted  in  the  Reader's  Digest  in 
1946:  "Some,  while  perceiving  the 
intolerant  and  ruthless  aspects  of 
Soviet  policy,  cHng  to  the  hope  that 
these  aspects  are  only  local  or  tem- 
porary." Werth  was  not  one  to  use 
words  like  "intolerant  and  ruthless" 


about  the  Russians,  but  he  did  re- 
port from  Moscow  that  year  that 
"Literature,  the  cinema  and  the  the- 
ater have  all  been  mobilized  for 
what  is  called  the  education  of  the 
masses.  What  is  taken  abroad  as  a 
long-term  policy  is  often  in  fact  rel- 
atively short-term  policy  dictated 
by  conditions  and  dangers  existing 
during  the  present  transition  period." 


EVEN  during  the  endless  tran- 
sition, the  Nation  was  not  a 
one  hundred  percenter  as 
far  as  the  Soviet  Union  was 
concerned.  "Undesirable  tendencies" 
were  often  mentioned  and  lament- 
ed; even  Alexander  Werth  found 
the  approved  literature  boring.  But 
the  magazine's  own  tendency,  per- 
haps in  reaction  to  the  increasing- 
ly confrontationist  language  being 
heard  in  places  like  the  high-circu- 
lation Digest,  was  to  remind  readers 
of  Soviet  "insecurities,"  to  call  on 
Washington  to  understand  Moscow's 
reactions  to  a  threatening  world,  and 
to  demand  that  the  West  behave  in 
a  forthcoming  way,  like  a  social 
worker  dealing  with  a  patient  who 
may  do  odd  things  now  and  then 
but  means  well. 

J.  Alvarez  Del  Vayo,  the  Nation's 
European  editor,  was  the  maestro 
of  the  insecurity  theme.  He  traced 
U.S. -Soviet  difficulties  to  the  death 
of  President  Roosevelt,  who  had 
had  an  understanding  with  Stalin  on 
the  need  to  resist  the  revival  of  "re- 
actionary intrigues."  Like  Werth,  he 
saw  a  much  brighter  future  for  the 
East  than  for  the  West,  if  only  the 
warmongers  did  not  prevail:  "A  so- 
cialist state,  possessed  of  the  vigor 
and  imagination  of  a  regime  only 
thirty  years  old,  is  capable  of  far 
greater  resiliency  than  the  Western 
countries,  saddled  with  a  decrepit 
economic  system  and  a  tradition  of 
striped-pants  diplomacy."  Del  Vayo 
makes  peculiar  reading  at  a  time 
when  only  Western  banks  stand  be- 
tween Poland  and  starvation. 

The  Reader's  Digest,  meanwhile, 
was  taking  an  apocalyptic  line. 
"Throughout  the  entire  earth,"  cried 
William"  Bullitt  in  1947,  "Stalin's 
forces  are  on  the  offensive  and  the 
democracies  are  in  retreat."  A  steady 


diet  of  the  Reader's  Digest  could 
cause  indigestion.  The  magazine's 
warning  drums  heightened  the  beat 
of  the  national  pulse.  There  were 
no  calls  for  holy  war,  exactly,  but  a 
Salvation  Army  spirit  resounded 
through  its  little  pages.  The  Read- 
er's Digest  was  no  more  given  to 
making  nice  distinctions  among  left- 
wing  movements  than  the  Nation; 
whereas  the  latter  welcomed  them 
all,  the  former  wrote  them  off  as 
Soviet  tools.  Issue  after  issue  de- 
livered the  summons  for  greater 
American  strength,  military  and 
moral,  to  meet  the  Soviet  menace. 
Happily,  neither  our  government  nor 
the  Russians  proved  as  aggressive 
as  Digest  readers  must  have  feared 
or  hoped. 

The  Digest's  up-and-at-'em  view 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  encapsulated  by 
William  Henry  Chamberlain  in  an 
article  reprinted  in  1947  from  the 
prematurely  anticommunist  liberal 
journal  the  New  Leader.  Chamber- 
lain attributed  international  tensions 
to  the  "fatalistic"  belief  of  Russia's 
rulers  in  inevitable  conflict  between 
communist  and  anticommunist  coun- 
tries; the  bad  faith  of  the  Kremlin, 
as  demonstrated  by  broken  treaties; 
the  Soviet  Fifth  Column,  plotting 
tirelessly  to  undermine  other  regimes 
around  the  globe;  and  the  closed 
Soviet  society,  which  was  prevent- 
ing America  from  bringing  its  case 
to  the  Russian  people.  Criticism  of 
Washington  was  rare  in  the  Digest, 
and  any  dictator  being  annoyed 
from  the  Left  could  count  on  a  con- 
soling word.  In  a  passage  that  re- 
sembles recent  State  Department  re- 
leases. Chamberlain  wrote:  .  .  the 
present  regimes  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key (and  China),  whatever  their 
defects,  are  far  more  capable  of 
evolutionary  progress  than  the  sys- 
tems which  would  prevail  in  a  Greek 
or  Turkish  Soviet  republic." 

Whatever  the  defects  of  that 
prophecy,  it  was  no  more  outlandish 
than  the  dreamy  prospects  for  East- 
ern Europe  that  rose  like  mist  from 
the  Nations  pages.  Freda  Kirchwey 
exulted  as  the  Greek-Turkish  situa- 
tion warmed  up,  "Where  Moscow's 
wish  is  law  today,  the  overall  effect 
of  Russian  control  has  been  to  wipe 
out  established  prewar  relationships 
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and  to  smash  fascist  power."  Not 
every  Nation  contributor  was  en- 
tirely happy  with  the  regimes  being 
set  up  in  the  East,  or  with  every 
aspect  of  Soviet  society.  In  1947, 
Margaret  Marshall,  the  magazine's 
Hterary  editor,  used  the  phrase  "to- 
tahtarian  communism"  to  describe 
what  was  going  on  behind  what  the 
Nation  was  loath  to  call  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
Western  socialism  might  give  Soviet 
communism  "lessons  in  civil  rights, 
in  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry." 
Marshall,  along  with  a  few  others, 
like  the  critic  Clement  Greenberg 
and  contributing  editor  Robert  Ben- 
diner,  constituted  an  anti-Stalinist 
cadre  at  the  magazine.  But  the  care 
of  the  Soviet  Union  was  left  mainly 
to  Kirchwey,  Werth,  and  Del  Vayo, 
who  had  little  to  report  about  to- 
talitarian communism.  Greenberg 
left  the  Nation  with  a  bang  in  1951, 
charging,  in  a  letter  that  was  pub- 
hshed  by  the  New  Leader  after  it 
was  turned  down  by  the  Nation, 
that  Del  Vayo  "has  defended  every 
step  in  Soviet  policy  and,  just  as 
unfailingly,  criticized  or  evaded  ev- 
ery argument  and  step  opposed  to 
that  policy."  Bendiner,  whose  irrev- 
erent pieces  on  communists  and  fel- 
low travelers  Kirchwey  had  toler- 
ated, quit  when  the  Nation  sued 
Greenberg  and  the  New  Leader  for 
libel.  And  in  1953,  Margaret  Mar- 
shall was  fired  after  twenty-four 
years.  She  said,  in  parting,  "I  have 
not  believed  the  policies  of  the 
Nation  for  the  past  few  years  are 
the  poUcies  America's  oldest  liberal 
weekly  should  have."  There  were 
two  Nations,  divisible. 

Kirchwey  did  show  concern  over 
the  wave  of  anti-Semitism  that  rolled 
out  of  the  Kremlin  in  the  late  1 940s, 
and  over  the  show  trials  in  Prague 
in  1952.  But  in  the  latter  case  she 
could  not  resist  puUing  on  her  com- 
ment a  spin  that  got  her  back  into 
the  Nation's  orbit:  "Americans 
should  read  the  accounts  of  this  trial 
with  care,  and  having  read  them, 
should  then  reread  the  testimony  of 
the  professional  informers  and  de- 
nouncers, the  ex-traitors,  the  self- 
confessed  perjurers  and  espionage 
agents  who  have  testified  before  the 
various  Congressional  committees 


in  this  country  to  see  if  they  can 
find  a  parallel  or  any  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  witch-hunts." 

Remember  the  joke  about  the 
Moscow  subway?  An  American  vis- 
itor, having  admired  the  beautiful 
marble  and  the  chandeliers,  points 
out  to  his  Soviet  guide  that  they 
have  been  waiting  forty  minutes  for 
a  train.  The  Russian  replies,  "And 
what  about  the  Negroes  in  the 
South?"  The  art  of  diverting  the  eye 
from  East  to  West  has  passed  down 
the  generations  like  three-card 
monte.  The  Town  Hall  rally,  ac- 
cording to  Ralph  Schoenman,  an  or- 
ganizer, was  designed  "to  show  how 
demands  for  workers'  control  and 
workers'  democracy  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  of  labor  in 
America,  and  above  all,  to  deny  to 
cold  warriors  the  support  of  a  work- 
ers' mass  movement  in  Poland, 
which  they  would  be  the  first  to 
crush  in  the  U.S.,  just  as  their  clients 
are  doing  in  Turkey  and  El  Sal- 
vador." 


As  THE  GLOW  of  the  millen- 
nium began  to  fade  after 
the  war,  Nation  writers  did 
their  damdest  to  keep  it 
bright.  Harold  Laski,  the  political 
scientist,  sometime  chairman  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,  and  an  occa- 
sional contributor,  was  one  of  those 
who  found  a  ray  of  light  in  the  gath- 
ering shadows: 

It  [the  Stalin  regime]  is  a  dicta- 
torship. It  is  a  hard  regime.  It 
has  made  vast  mistakes  and  blun- 
ders that  are  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  crime.  But  whatever 
the  temporary  deformation,  its 
zeal  for  science,  its  enthusiasm 
for  education,  the  great  avenues 
of  opportunity  it  has  opened  to 
its  own  people,  the  elevation  of 
its  subject  nationalities,  the  new 
status  it  has  given  to  women, 
the  suppression  of  anti-Semitism, 
the  absence  of  a  color  bar — all 
these  seem  to  me  proof  that 
within  the  framework  of  the  dic- 
tatorship there  lies  the  purpose 
of  building  in  Russia  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  The  stumbling 
block  is  its  leaders'  sense  of  inse- 
curity on  the  international  plane. 
If  we  could  convince  them  . . . 


Each  magazine  had  its  anticom- 
munist  liberal  contributors,  useful 
for  giving  tone  to  the  company,  but 
the  Nation  hever  opened  its  pages 
to  pieces  like  "Tyrannies  Must  Fall," 
by  Alan  Nevins,  which  the  Digest 
carried  early  in  1952.  Nevins  stated, 
without  deference  to  anybody's  in- 
securities: "In  Poland  the  workers 
have  been  dragooned  into  trade 
unions  which  are  dominated  by  the 
Politburo.  Labor  leaders  who  stood 
for  freedom  and  decent  working 
conditions  have  been  ruthlessly  ex- 
terminated; some  have  been  exe- 
cuted, some  have  died  in  Russian 
jails."  And,  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  was  still  holding  out  the 
hope  for  liberalization  in  the  East 
as  a  consequence  of  a  show  of  fra- 
ternity from  the  West,  Nevins  pre- 
dicted that  the  changes  were  more 
likely  to  come  from  below:  "A  re- 
volt in  one  of  the  satellites  may 
spread  to  several  or  all  of  them,  and 
bring  about  a  sharp  modification  of 
policy  in  the  Kremlin.  The  Poles, 
the  Chinese  and  the  Czechs  in  par- 
ticular will  not  forever  draw  the 
Soviet  chariot." 

In  ridiculing  Sontag's  perfor- 
mance at  Town  Hall,  Garry  Wills 
observed  that  what  she  called  the 
Reader's  Digest's  "grasp  of  commu- 
nist realities"  included  support  for 
colonialism,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and 
local  tyrants  everywhere.  Granted, 
the  Digest's  moralistic,  simplistic, 
corny  anticommunism  was  no  mag- 
net for  intellectuals  or  guide  to  per- 
plexed liberals.  The  pride  of  Pleas- 
antville  was  politically  benighted. 
But  Wills  was  allowing  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  Everybody  knows  that 
Sontag  is  no  more  a  friend  of  Chiang 
or  Diem  or  Batista  than  anti-Stalin- 
ists in  the  old  days  were  friends  of 
the  Czar.  It  was  always  a  conceit 
of  fellow  travelers  that  the  choice 
was  between  them  and  reaction.  The 
Nation,  although  more  devoted  than 
the  Digest  to  the  little  guy  outside 
the  Soviet  bloc,  was  just  as  moral- 
istic, simplistic,  and  corny.  The 
question  that  Sontag  posed  is  wheth- 
er the  drippy  Digest  offered  a  truer 
picture  of  Soviet  communism  after 
World  War  II  than  the  postcards 
of  a  cheery  people,  a  vigorous  econ- 
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omy,  and  a  dedication  to  peace  on 
show  week  after  week  in  the  Nation. 
In  doing  so,  she  was  carr>'ing  for- 
ward a  dispute  between  anticommu- 
nists  and  anti-anticommunists  that 
has  divided  the  Left  for  most  of  this 
century. 

The  character  of  the  Xaiion  dur- 
ing StaHn's  reign  did  not  escape  no- 
tice on  the  Left.  In  his  recent  book 
The  Truants,  WiUiam  Barrett  re- 
prints from  Partisan  Review — then 
anti-Stahnist  Marxist — a  1946  edi- 
torial, "The  Liberal  Fifth  Column," 
in  which  he  charged  that  the  Nation 
was  part  of  a  "powerfully  vocal  lob- 
by willing  to  override  all  concerns 
of  international  democracy  and  de- 
cency .in  the  interests  of  a  foreign 
power."  Barrett  explains  why  he 
has  reprinted  the  piece:  '"Younger 
friends  to  whom  I  have  shown  the 
editorial  have  expressed  amazement 
that  things  seem  to  be  at  the  same 
pass  now  as  thirty-fi\e  years  ago." 

Not  exactly.  There  cannot  have 
been  many  people  at  Town  Hall  on 
Sontag  night  who  look  to  Moscow 
as  the  fount  of  their  radicalism,  and 
I  haven't  heard  anyone  in  New  York 
call  Lech  Walesa  a  counterrevolu- 
tionar\-.  But  the  faithful  do  seem  to 
need  a  place  to  which  their  faith 
can  attach  itself.  For  many  years, 
far  longer  than  mere  reason  can 
justify,  Moscow  was  the  Mecca  of 
the  world's  Marxists.  More  recent- 
ly, worshipers  have  turned  their  eyes 
toward  China  or  Cuba  or  Nicara- 
gua; some  Americans  even  found 
hope  in  the  .Ayatollah's  Iran,  and 
not  long  ago  Susan  Sontag  carried 
on  about  Hanoi  in  a  way  that  must 
mortify  her  today.  Is  there  much 
doubt  about  where  most  of  these 
seekers  would  have  looked  in  the 
old  days?  Even  now,  many  cannot 
bring  fnemselves  to  say  straight  out 
that  the  Kirchwey-Del  Vayo-Werth 
line  was  devilishly  askew,  yet  they 
have  the  cITronter>'  to  claim  Solidar- 
ity as  their  own,  hke  collaborators 
trying  to  pass  a?  victims  after  the 
camp  gates  ha  -  e  been  broken  down. 
The  Nation  ma-,  have  been  more 
enlightening  than  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest, in  general,  but  when  it  came 
to  "the  realities  of  communism," 
Digest  readers  were  more  accurately 
served.  □ 


T(?e  Word  Police 


by  Hugh  Kenner 

Slugging  it  out  with  the  language  pundits. 


OLD  M.AG.\ziNES  get  piled 
in  the  attic;  likewise  old 
words.  The  word  attic  we 
call  a  dictionary'.  (Might 
"\'ux."  for  "hiccup,"  come  in  handy 
again?  Johnson  listed  it  in  1755. 
The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  has 
mislaid  it.) 

The  earliest  dictionaries  were  no 
more  than  lists  of  hard  words.  It 
was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century 
I  that  "cat"  and  "dog"  joined  them 
in  the  alphabet;  not  that  anyone 
needed  to  look  up  "cat"  and  "dog." 
I      No,  the  new-model  dictionan,-. 
i  most  famously  Johnson's,  reflected 
I  an  interest  in  surveying  the  lan- 
,  guage,  the  way  you  can  survey  any- 
thing you  can  lay  out  on  sheets  of 
paper,  and  it  wasn't  thought  of  until 
the  new  printing  industry-  whetted 
an    appetite   for   tidy  overs'iews. 

Hugh  Kenner  teaches  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  has  recently  contributed 
to  A  Starchamber  Quiry,  a  collection  of 
essays  on  James  Joyce,  published  by 
Methuen. 


(There  had  been  printing,  yes,  since 
about  1450.  But  the  industry,  highly 
organized  and  screaming  for  copy, 
was  two  centuries  getting  itself  to- 
gether and  assembling  its  public.) 
Lo,  on  this  paper  map.  the  World. 
Lo,  on  these  trim  bound  sheets, the 
Word  of  God.  Lo,  between  these 
rectangular  covers,  the  English  Lan- 
guage! Behold  now  "cat,"  "dog, 
"that,"  "which,"  displayed  in  the 
same  alphabetized  list  with  "elee- 
mosynan,"  and  "assuefaction." 

One  effect  was  to  dignify  "that" 
and  "which."  They  even  got  dis- 
tinguished, by  a  process  so  subtle  it 
eluded  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  sec- 
ond synonym  for  "that"  is  "which." 
The  distinction  resembles  the  way 
theologians  tell  the  eighth  order  of 
angels  from  the  ninth,  and  a  woman 
who  used  to  read  copy  at  The  New 
Yorker  is  alleged  to  be  the  only 
person  alive  who  really  understands 
it.  (The  AVu-  Yorker  is  notoriously 
finical,  and  its  failure  to  close  a 
parenthesis  some  months  ago  got 
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widely  read  as  a  Sign  of  the  Last 
Days.) 

Collecting  signs  of  the  Last  Days 
— the  misattached  "hopefully,"  the 
misapprehended  "nubile,"  the  mis- 
spelled "holistic" — is  heavy  work  for 
John  Simon  {Paradigms  Lost)  and 
Edwin  Newman  (A  Civil  Tongue), 
a  mere  sideline  for  William  Safire, 
whose  weekly  column  "On  Lan- 
guage" stays  pretty  cheerful,  so  en- 
tertaining does  he  find  the  ways  of 
speech. 

Sorting  his  mailbag,  Safire  can  be 
a  delight,  or  letting  us  listen  while 
he  telephones.  His  new  hardback 
collection,  What's  the  Good  Word?* 
preserves  a  conversation  with  a  Miss 
Paulette  Dufault  (say  "doo-foh")  at 
Elizabeth  Arden,  who  explained  a 
product  line  they  called  "Millen- 
ium." 

"  'We  were  aware  that  "millen- 
nium" is  spelled  with  two  «'s,'  said 
Miss  Dufault  in  a  moist,  creamy- 
soft,  permanently  youthful  voice. 
'We  spelled  our  product  with  one  n 
because  it  would  be  a  trademark.' 
When  that  was  met  with  suspicious 
silence,  she  added  tonily,  'And  we 
liked  the  look  of  it.' " 

So  we  discern  an  odd  fact  about 
written  syllables,  words  shifted  from 
voice  to  print,  from  time  to  space. 
A  word  in  space  is  no  longer  like 
wind  but  like  real  estate:  somebody 
can  own  it.  Xerox  is  owned.  Some- 
body once  told  me  the  fee  of  the 
classics  instructor  who  coined 
"Xerox"  (from  the  Greek  xeros, 
dry):  as  I  recall,  about  S200.  Kool 
and  Arrid  are  owned;  but  no  more 
than  you  can  own  a  public  bypath 
can  you  own  a  mere  Webster  word. 


SAFIRE  can  listen  as  well  as 
read.  He  hears  New  Yorkers 
saying  "take  a  haircut"  and 
"play  piano,"  also  "No  prob- 
lem," when  others  would  say  "You're 
welcome."  They  ask  for  "change  of 
a  dollar,"  and  in  Brooklyn  sit  on 
something  called  a  "stoop,"  which 
we're  told  is  from  Dutch  stoep,  steps 
plus  porch.  New  York,  in  short,  is 
like  any  linguistic  community  in 
staying  equilibrated  like  a  biologi- 
cal community.  The  local  heritage 
*  Times  Books,  $15.95. 


(Dutch,  Yiddish)  prompts  muta- 
tions, the  need  for  viability  con- 
strains selection,  and  eventually  vis- 
itors discern  a  species. 

Such  localisms  have  their  charm, 
like  the  aardvark,  and  bother  no 
one.  What  gets  bothersome  for  Sa- 
fire is  a  usage  not  referrable  to  any 
community  save  that  of  AP  and 
CBS  consumers.  "  'That  was  a  ful- 
some answer,'  said  Ronald  Reagan 
to  a  questioner  .  .  .  last  month;  'I 
hope  you  don't  think  I  was  filibus- 
tering.' " 

Aha,  cries  Safire,  Reagan  is  echo- 
ing a  widespread  misuse.  "  'Fulsome' 
is  related  to  'foul';  one  meaning  is 
'loathsome,'  or  at  least  'offensive.'  A 
>  related  meaning — and  here's  where 
the  confusion  starts — is  'excessive.' 
The  frequently  used  phrase  'ful- 
some praise'  does  not  mean  'lavish 
praise';  rather,  it  means  'praise  so 
excessive  that  it  is  obviously  insin- 
1  cere  and  fawning.'  "  By  that  show- 
I  ing,  if  Reagan  described  his  own 
answer  as  "fulsome''  he  was  being 
excessively  candid.  But  of  course 
that's  not  what  he  meant. 

And  Aha,  cries  Jim  Quinn  in 
American  Tongue  in  Cheek,*  who 
[  sees  "fulsome"  as  a  favorite  worry 
I  bead  of  the  "Pop  Grammarians," 
the  likes  of  Safire,  Simon,  Newman, 
Theodore  Bernstein.  These  moral- 
ists never  look  back  past  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  and  so  don't  see 
what  is  plain  from  the  OED,  that 
present  "misusage"  simply  returns 
"fulsome"  to  its  original  meaning, 
"abundance,"  unchallenged  from 
ca.  1250  till  1583.  The  association 
with  "foul"  was  merely  "ignorant," 
and  the  meaning  Safire  leans  on, 
"gross  or  excessive,  offensive  to 
good  taste  like  flattery,"  got  estab- 
lished as  late  as  1633. 

Leaving  Jim  Quinn  to  smack  his 
lips  after  the  kill,  we  may  turn  to 
Maxwell  Nurnberg's  /  Always  Look 
Up  the  Word  "Egregious,''**  where 
"fulsome,"  we're  told,  is  "frequently 
misused."  For  "it  no  longer  means 
full  or  abundant;  it  now  has  only 
the  unfavorable  meaning  of  exces- 
sive or  overdone  to  the  point  of 
being  in  bad  taste  or  even  at  times 
nauseating."  But  for  whom  does  it 

*  Pantheon.  $11.95. 

**  Prentice-Hall,  S9.95  and  $5.95. 


"no  longer  mean"  abundant?  For 
consulters  of  a  book  such  as  Nurn- 
berg's. However,  when  he  says  "fre- 
quently misused,"  he  can  only  mean 
that  for  a  lot  of  speakers,  such  as 
Ronald  Reagan,  it  does  mean  "abun- 
dant," and  not  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury but  right  now.  Yes,  it  does, 
and  you  can  say  "alas"  if  you  like, 
reflecting  that  if  you  use  it  in  Sa- 
fire's  and  Nurnberg's  sense  you'll  be 
misunderstood  by  Reagan  and  may- 
be by  Quinn. 

Quinn's  deadly  arsenal  is 
the  OED,  from  which  he 
arms  his  demonstrations 
that  the  Pop  Grammar- 
ians don't  know  what  they're  talk- 
ing about.  Sometime  in  the  past  of 
the  language,  he  can  generally  show 
you,  the  misuse  they're  moaning 
about  was  current  usage;  also  it  was 
good  enough  for  Shakespeare,  Aus- 
ten, Thackeray  ...  on  and  on. 

This  is  meant  to  comfort  just 
plain  folks,  but  it  ignores  such  con- 
siderations as  that  (a)  Shakespeare 
the  playwright  was  generally  repro- 
ducing what  he  heard,  not  setting 
norms  to  write  by;  (b)  evolution 
can  produce  distinctions,  as  between 
"oral"  and  "verbal,"  which  it  seems 
retrograde  to  discard,  never  mind 
that  Pepys  and  Swift  had  not  heard 
of  them.  Unhappily,  there's  no  way 
to  preserve  a  distinction  mankind 
is  apparently  agreeing  to  ignore  ex- 
cept among  members  of  a  subcom- 
munity.  This  subcommunity  is  as 
distinct  from  the  majority  as  read- 
ers of  Harper's,  for  instance,  are 
distinct  from  readers  of  TV  Guide. 
If  you  read  both,  which  is  quite 
possible,  you  are  skilled  at  shifting 
between  dialects,  a  skill  possessed 
by  most  readers  and  speakers  of 
English  today. 

So  Jim  Quinn's  historical  cita- 
tions will  only  annoy  the  usage  pun- 
dits. Now  and  then  he  overreaches 
himself,  as  when  he  catches  Edwin 
Newman,  his  especial  bete  noire, 
"our  linguistic  Chicken  Little," 
wishing  we'd  stop  misusing  the  word 
"rhetoric."  Writes  Newman,  "Rhet- 
oric does  not  mean  fustian,  exagger- 
ation, or  grand  and  empty  phrases. 
It  means — it  meant — the  effective 
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use  of  language  and  the  study  of 
that  use.'"  Quinn  jumps  to  the  OED 
and  finds  "Thetoric  '  applied  to  false 
and  empty  phrases  as  long  ago  as 
1562.  Thus  Newman  is  a  fraud,  and 
any  dictionary  "could  have  told  him 
the  real  meaning  of  'rhetoric' " 

"Real,"  what  is  real?  "Rhetoric" 
meant  the  third  part  of  the  classical 
curriculum — Grammar,  Logic,  Rhet- 
oric, the  Triviuin:  the  study  of 
Words,  the  study  of  Reasoning,  the 
study  of  Words  Deployed.  If  as  late 
as  1562  they  had  noticed  that 
Words  Deployed  could  yield  false 
and  empty  phrases,  do  not  be  sur- 
prised, but  also  do  not  call  that 
"the  real  meaning  of  'rhetoric' "  A 
generaU  rule:  beware  of  any  state- 
ment containing  the  phrase  "the 
real  meaning."  There  is  no  reality 
to  which  it  can  point. 

The  best  the  OED  itself  can  ever 
record  is  the  state  of  literate  usage 
at  the  time  it  went  to  press,  and 
that  time  extends  from  1884  for 
its  first  letters  to  1928  for  its  last. 
Also,  since  its  sources  were  wholly 
written,  it  had  no  access  to  spoken 
usage  at  all  except  through  the  prac- 
tice of  novelists  and  playwrights. 


WHY  DO  word  books 
tumble  from  the 
presses  in  such  plen- 
ty? I  have  at  my  side 
a  box  of  perhaps  twenty,  titles  like 
Words  Fail  Me,  What's  Happening 
to  American  English?,  The  Dictio- 
nary of  Diseased  English,  not  to 
mention  a  pair  by  the  "Underground 
Grammarian"  Richard  Mitchell, 
Less  Than  Words  Can  Say  and  The 
Graves  of  Academe.  They  sell,  and 
authors  come  back  with  second 
helpings.  And  Safire's  column  of 
linguistic  chitty-chat  is  syndicated. 

A  few  ate  meant  for  use.  For 
elegant  definitions  of  what  comput- 
er hackers  mean  by  firmware  or 
lawyers  by  battery  (which  need  not 
batter)  you'll  want  Don  Ethan 
Miller's  The  Book  of  Jargon.*  For 
a  better-informed  account  of  how 
words  come  and  go  than  the  pop 
grammarians  can  ofter,  try  Charl- 
ton Laird's  The  Word.**  From  the 

*  Macmillan,  $16.95. 

**  Simon  &  Schuster,  $12.95. 


rest  you  will  get^  mostly  entertain- 
ing tidbits,  with  now  and  then  an 
explosion  of  choice  invective.  The 
Underground  Grammarian  enjoys 
roastmg  "educators"  slowly,  and 
draws  a  crowd  the  way  execution- 
ers used  to. 

Even  so,  why  are  word  books 
such  a  popular  genre?  Observe,  to 
start  with,  that  the  phenomenon  is 
not  new.  On  the  Study  of  Words 
and  English  Past  and  Present,  a 
doubleheader  by  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench,  was  a  sturdy  seller  in  the 
old  Everyman's  Library.  From  the 
1850s,  when  they  were  first  deliv- 
ered as  lectures,  these  two  grab 
bags  of  etymological  lore  stayed  in 
print  for  a  century.  So  part  of  an 
answer  is  that  words  seem  to  inter- 
est everyone  who  can  read. 

Jim  Quinn  notes  hands  getting 
wrung  throughout  most  of  these 
books,  and  proposes  a  starker  ex- 
planation: "Despair  sells."  He  may 
be  right.  "There  is  hardly  an  aspect 
of  American  life  that  has  not  made 
the  best-seller  lists  after  somebody 
was  lucky  enough  to  discover  it  was 
in  the  last  stages  of  decline." 

Quinn  is  not  above  employing 
this  motif  himself,  since  according 
to  him  a  very  last  stage  of  decline 
is  the  rise  of  the  Pop  Grammarians 
to  scare  everybody.  His  publishers 
reinforced  this  thesis  by  commission- 
ing a  foreword  from  Benjamin  De- 
Mott,  that  veteran  trufile-hound  of 
elites  to  decry.  "Ignorant,"  "repres- 
sive-authoritarian," "mean  and  hu- 
morless," are  woof-woofs  by  which 
DeMott  decries  Safire  &  Mitchell  & 
Newman  &  Simon  &  Bernstein  & 
Co.,  though  he  partially  (and  right- 
ly) exempts  Safire.  I've  a  dog  named 
Thomas  whose  routine  denuncia- 
tions can  ring  more  heavily,  but  this 
Chicken  Little  undeniably  has  his 
nose  to  the  ground. 

So  you  can  sell  a  falling  sky? 
That  may  be  part  of  it.  But  Safire's 
skies  seldom  fall,  and  as  forWillard 
Espy,  author  of  Have  a  Word  on 
Me*  and  Say  It  My  Way**:  Espy, 
beaming  above  an  upcurled  mus- 
tache, is  positively  euphoric  with- 
out lapse,  even  when  he's  citing  a 
Lehigh   professor   whose  students 

*  Simon  &  Schuster.  $13.95. 
**  Penguin,  $5.95. 


found  seventeen  ways  to  misspell 
"Appalachian." 

Whatever  is  happening  meets  a 
linguistic  need,  affirms  Espy;  even 
the  Psychobabble  Cyra  McFadden 
recorded  in  The  Serial:  "Kate  told 
her  friends  how  happy  she  was  that 
she  and  Harvey  had  decided  to  split 
for  a  while,  because  it  would  gi\e 
them  a  chance  to  get  clear,  and  be- 
cause her  philosophy,  like  Sartre's, 
was  that  everybody  was  ultimately 
responsible  for  his  own  number." 
This  portends  not  a  falling  sky  but 
a  social  fact:  "We  see  ourselves  as 
caught  up  in  a  process  of  incessant 
readjustment  to  new  conditions. 
When  the  need  passes,  so  will  the 
jargon."  Gloom  and  sorrow  cheer- 
fully dismissed.  Espy  turns  to  his  real 
business,  entertainment.  Only  two 
English  nouns,  he  will  tell  you,  join 
the  Latin  suffix  "-ation"  to  a  non- 
Latin  stem;  they  are  "flirtation," 
coined  by  the  jocular  Colley  Cibber 
in  1718,  and  "starvation,"  devised 
as  an  orator's  projectile  in  1775. 

He  will  tell  you  a  lot  more  like 
that,  and  you  can  read  it  the  way 
you  eat  peanuts,  in  no  special  or- 
der. "Chevron"  comes,  via  French, 
from  the  Latin  caper,  goat;  when 
goats  lock  horns  we  see  inverted 
Vs.  Piciis  is  Latin  for  woodpecker, 
whence  piccare,  to  peck,  later  to  jin- 
gle; and  in  Provence  they  named  a 
little  jingling  coin  picaioiin,  whence 
Louisiana's  "picayune."  A  bulldog 
is  not  named  for  a  bull,  but  from 
French  boule,  ball,  for  the  round- 
ness of  its  head. 


ON  AND  on;  if  you  see  the 
resemblance  to  a  peanut 
jar  you  glimpse  one  more 
explanation  for  the  co- 
pious supply  of  word  books.  They 
need  not  be  read  from  beginning  to 
end.  Good  bedside  books  for  the 
guest  room,  they  can  be  paged 
through  at  random,  with  no  resid- 
ual guilt  about  wasting  them.  Amer- 
icans, Russell  Baker  once  said,  like 
to  find  ways  of  combining  an  agree- 
able time  with  something  improv- 
ing. He  instanced  singing  hymns  at 
the  seashore,  an  analogy  to  recall 
the  moral  strain  so  blithely  lacking 
in  Espy,  fitfully  apparent  in  Safire, 
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dominant  in  Simon,  Newman,  Mit- 
chell, who  devise  hells  for  other 
people,  not  for  their  readers. 

Other  people?  The  Media  mavens, 
Madison  Avenue,  all  Watergate 
spokesmen:  they  it  is  who  are  saw- 
ing loose  the  props  of  the  sky.  We 
are  free  to  drift  off  to  sleep  wish- 
ing them  bad  cess  and  trying  to  re- 
member what  it  was  about  "quark." 

■Quark,"  Espy  tells  us,  a  physi- 
cist's abstraction,  got  its  name  from 
a  coinage  of  James  Joyce's  in  Fin- 
nci;ans  Wake,  and  amid  his  pride 
o\er  spelling  the  title  correctly  (no 
apostrophe!)  he  proceeds  to  mis- 
qnote  the  line.  "Quark,"  says  Jim 
Quinn,  "first  appeared  in  Finnegans 
\\'aki\  but  the  inventor  of  the  sci- 
entific term,  Murray  Gell-Man,  is 
frequently  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
did  not  know  that  at  the  time.  He 
just  wanted  a  funny-sounding  word 
for  a  funny-acting  particle." 

Next,  a  look  into  Jeremy  Bern- 
stein's Science  Observed*  suggests 
that  Quinn  is  not  only  misspelling 
Gell-Mann  but  saying  the  thing  that 
is  not.  Gell-Mann,  it  was  possible 
to  read  in  The  New  Yorker  as  long 
ago  as  July  18,  1977,  was  a  Wake 
fan  of  twenty-four  years'  standing 
when  he  named  the  quark  in  1963. 
Joyce's  phrase  is  "Three  quarks  for 
Muster  Mark!"  (spoken  by  seagulls), 
and  the  word  appealed  because 
quarks  come  in  threes. 

Bernstein  next  divigates  into 
guesses  about  where  Joyce  got  the 
word.  Quark  is  German  for  cottage 
cheese;  did  some  sign  in  Ziirich, 
'Drei  Mark  fiir  Muster-Quark," 
three  marks  for  a  model  cottage 
cheese,  suggest  a  transposition  of 
the  nouns  .  .  .  ? 

That  is  where  Jim  Quinn  might 
have  made  his  routine  pounce,  and 
we  can  only  guess  that  by  the  time 
he'd  written  177  pages  of  his  book 
his  OED  had  been  repossessed.  For 
Quinn's  bible,  the  OED,  was  as  far 
as  Joyce  needed  to  look  for  a  verb 
that  means  to  make  a  croaking 
sound:  example,  "Rooks  cawing 
and  quarking."  It  was  just  the  word 
:to  be  uttered  by  his  circling  sea- 
igulls. 

There,  that's  something  settled. 
■^Sweet  dreams.  □ 
=  Basic,  $16.95. 


Americas 
Lost  Liberal 


by  Alan  Brinkley 

The  Souring  of  Teddy  White,  1956-1982. 


America  in  Search  of  Itself:  The 
Making  of  the  President,  1956-1980, 

by  Theodore  H.  White.  Harper  & 
Row,  480  pp.  $15.95. 

EARLY  in  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  1980— Halloween 
night,  four  days  before  the 
piesidential  election — The- 
odore H.  White  sat  in  his  brown- 
stone  on  the  east  side  of  Manhattan 
watching  the  evening  news  on  tele- 
vision. The  news  included  coverage 


of  the  last  stages  of  the  Reagan  and 
Carter  campaigns;  rumors  of  a  deal 
to  free  the  hostages  in  Iran;  new 
evidence  of  economic  troubles.  But 
one  report  in  particular  caught  his 
eye:  the  story  of  a  Halloween  cel- 
ebration by  a  crowd  of  New  York 
gays  dressed  in  skull-and-skeleton 
costumes.  "As  I  watched,"  White  re- 
calls, "it  occurred  to  me:  no  one 

Alan  Brinkley  leaches  American  history 
at  MIT.  His  book  Voices  of  Protest  was 
published  by  Knopf  in  April. 
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has  rung  my  bell.  Twenty-five  years 
earlier,  when  I  first  moved  into  the 
house  in  New  York,  httle  children 
would  ring  the  bell,  shouting,  'Trick 
or  treat.' "  Now  the  children  were 
afraid  to  walk  the  streets.  '^So  I  had 
no  need  for  the  candies  and  fruits  I 
had  bought;  the  city  has  changed, 
the  country  has  changed,  and  Hal- 
loween as  shown  on  television  was 
celebrated  by  the  homosexuals." 

Where  did  it  all  go  wrong?  What 
happened  to  the  simpler,  happier 
days  when  children  walked  the 
streets  unafraid,  when  homosexuals 
did  not  party  in  the  streets,  and 
when  Theodore  White  could  spend 
Halloween  handing  out  peanut-but- 
ter cups  to  his  neighbors  instead  of 
gloomily  pondering  the  state  of  the 
world? 

America  in  Search  of  Itself  is  his 
effort  to  find  the  answer,  the  final 
and  culminating  volume  of  the  re- 
markable Making  of  the  President 
series,  but  a  book  in  which  the  pres- 
idential campaign  is  a  distinctly  sec- 
ondary concern.  Twenty  years  ago. 
White  explains,  he  had  begun  the 
series,  intending  to  chronicle  six 
successive  national  campaigns.  "At 
the  end  there  would  be  an  account 
of  twenty-four  years  of  passage  of 
power  in  American  politics,  telling 
how  we  got  from  there  to  here.  This 
time  I  wanted  to  add  it  up."  The 
election  of  1980,  therefore,  has  be- 
come less  an  event  in  itself  than  a 
"climactic  episode  in  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  than  I  had  attempted 
to  write  of  before."  It  has  become 
the  occasion  for  examining  the  ques- 
tion of  how  America  "lost  its  way." 

For  a  nation  to  have  strayed  from 
its  path,  of  course,  it  must  once  have 
had  a  path.  And  to  White,  that  path 
was  clearest  and  most  solid  in  what 
he  calls  the  "Old  Country" — the 
America  of  the  1950s.  Politics  op- 
erated then  in  stable,  comprehensi- 
ble patterns.  Society  was  tranquil. 
The  nation  had  a  sense  of  shared 
purpose,  a  commitment  to  unity.  It 
was,  in  short,  an  era  in  which  a 
vibrant,  all-encompassing  political 
center  governed  American  life.  Prob- 
lems and  disagreements  plagued  the 
nation,  to  be  sure;  but  there  was  a 
broad  consensus  on  how  best  to 
solve  those  problems  and  resolve 


those  disagreements.  This  happy  era 
culminated  in  1960  with  the  election 
of  John  F.  Kennedy — who  brought 
youth,  vigor,  and  the  promise  of  ac- 
tive leadership  to  the  nation,  but 
who,  when  he  pledged  to  make  the 
country  "move  again,"  meant  only 
a  more  rapid  journey  down  a  famil- 
iar course. 

Above  all,  the  America  of  the 
Old  Country  operated  on  the  basis 
of  certain  fundamental  premises: 
that  all  citizens  were  entitled  to 
equal  justice  and  opportunity  under 
the  law;  that  merit  would  be  re- 
warded; that  every  individual  could, 
by  virtue  of  his  own  talents  and  en- 
ergies, rise  to  whatever  level  he  was 
capable  of  attaining.  Thus,  the  son 
of  Jewish  immigrants  in  a  poor 
neighborhood  of  Boston  could  gain 
admission  to  an  elite  public  school, 
win  a  scholarship  to  Harvard,  and 
go  on  to  become  one  of  the  most 
successful  journalists  of  his  gener- 
ation. 


BUT  even  in  the  1950s,  those 
who  cared  to  look  could 
see  the  storm  clouds  gather- 
ing. For  there  were  flaws  in 
this  democratic  structure  that  could 
not  go  untreated  forever.  There  was 
the  pervasiveness  of  racial  discrim- 
ination, which  deprived  American 
blacks  of  their  proper  access  to  op- 
portunity. There  was  sexism,  which 
consigned  women  to  subordinate 
roles  and  barred  them  from  mean- 
ingful participation  in  national  life. 
There  was  a  whole  range  of  groups, 
"lost  in  the  corridors  of  the  Old 
Country,"  waiting  to  be  led  into  the 
light.  And  it  was  there — in  the  ef- 
fort to  solve  these  remaining  injus- 
tices— that  America's  decline  began. 

It  all  seemed  so  simple  at  first. 
Where  discrimination  existed,  the 
nation  would  eliminate  it.  Where 
bars  to  opportunity  survived,  society 
would  remove  them.  Blacks,  wom- 
en, Hispanics,  all  the  accumulated 
minorities  lining  up  for  their  crack 
at  the  American  dream,  would  be 
permitted  access  to  the  competitive 
arena,  there  to  stand  or  fall  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities  in  the  same 
way  that  all  other  Americans  had 
to  stand  or  fall.  The  vital  center 


would  survive;  it  would  simply  ex- 
pand to  make  room  for  more  par- 
ticipants. That  was  the  heady  vision 
in  the  early  1960s,  when  John  Ken- 
nedy seemed  to  prove  that  "men 
were  masters  of  forces,"  that  "all 
things  were  possible  for  men  de- 
termined in  purpose  and  clear  in 
thought."  But  that  vision  did  not 
endure. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  the  idea  of 
equality  had  been  redefined,  per- 
verted. Liberal  Democrats,  in  par- 
ticular, had  begun  to  spout  new 
slogans — "Participation"  and  "En- 
try." Deprived  groups  were  now  not 
only  to  be  brought  to  light  but  "to 
education,  then  to  benefits  or  en- 
titlements. This  idea  was  to  change 
all  political  realities,  for  it  led  to 
the  definition  of  groups,  by  age  and 
sex,  by  color  and  race,  and  each 
group  spawned  other  groups,  splin- 
tering the  country  instead  of  open- 
I  ing  it."  Soon  the  clamorous  demands 
of  these  new  and  favored  constit- 
uencies, each  wanting  special  treat- 
ment on  its  own  terms,  were  assail- 
ing the  shared  values  of  the  political 
center.  By  the  late  1960s,  those 
values  lay  in  ruins.  The  center  had 
not  held. 

The  argument  is  a  famihar  one. 
In  its  essential  elements,  White's 
scenario  differs  little  from  the  now 
conventional  neo-conservative  la- 
ment. America  is  in  decline;  its  nat- 
ural leaders  have  lost  the  will  to 
defend  its  basic  values;  misguided 
liberal  ventures  have  led  the  nation 
astray.  And  like  other  such  jeremi- 
ads, this  one  contains  not  only  a 
considerable  amount  of  sensible  and 
astute  analysis,  but  a  large  measure 
of  bitterness  and  resentment  as  well 
This  is  not  simply  a  story  of  mis- 
takes and  misfortunes;  it  is  the  tale 
of  ideals  betrayed,  of  principles 
abandoned,  and  of  the  rise  of  alien, 
hostile  forces  in  American  life  thai 
poison  the  present  and  threaten  the 
future. 

Perhaps,  for  liberals  of  the  Worlcj 
War  II  generation,  it  was  inevitable 
that  it  should  end  this  way:  in  soui 
recriminations  against  a  society  thai 
seems  to  have  rejected  their  values 
Seldom  has  a  generation  come  ol 
age  so  imbued  with  optimism,  sc 
certain  of  their  nation's  righteous- 
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ess,  so  confident  of  their  own  mor- 
1  claim  to  leadership  of  their  so- 
iety  and  the  world.  White  himself, 
1  introspective  moments,  looks 
ack  bemusedly  on  the  hubris  of 
lis  era.  There  was,  he  claims,  "only 
ne  overpowering  beginning"  of  our 
mes — "the  Year  of  Victory,  1945." 
rom  that  moment,  "all  things 
owed."  "The  intoxication  of  that 
ictory  had  lasted  for  a  generation," 
le  "sense  of  power,"  the  "seductive 
elief  that  in  any  contest  between 
ood  and  evil,  good  always  tri- 
mphs,"  the  "imperative  legacy  of 
irtue."  Such  assumptions  could  not 
Dssibly  survive  the  assaults  of  the 
lodern  world. 


«r  N  explaining  the  demise  of  the 
I  liberal  dream.  White  alternates 
I  uneasily  between  rueful  con- 
IL  cessions  to  reality  and  bitter  as- 
lults  on  the  groups  and  forces  that 
ave  spoiled  the  vision.  White  con- 
;des,  for  example,  that  the  crusade 
)r  women's  rights  emerged  because 
[  real  injustice.  And  yet  there  is  an 
imistakable  tone  of  resentment 
hen  he  describes  the  form  that 
usade  assumed.  "It  meant  not  to 
ead  but  to  demand;  not  to  be- 
:ech  but  to  mobilize  power,  by 
)tes,  at  any  point  of  vulnerability 
the  male  power  structure."  All 
;nse  of  balance  and  restraint,  in 
her  words,  had  been  lost.  Women 
ere  not  simply  working  to  remove 
:e  barriers  to  advancement.  They 
id  become  a  unified,  single-minded 
)ecial-interest  group  to  whom  the 
)mmon  welfare  was  of  secondary 
iportance  to  their  own  particular 
;mands.  And  in  winning  support 
ir  their  positions,  they  were  erod- 
g  the  stable,  consensual  basis  of 
merican  life. 

Similarly,  with  the  student  pro- 
sts  of  the  late  19''0s,  a  grudging 
fort  to  display  understanding  com- 
Jtes  with  a  far  deeper  bewilder- 
ent  and  distaste.  Describing  the 
olent  clashes  between  demonstra- 
Ts  and  police  during  the  1968 
emocratic  convention  in  Chicago, 
hite  insists  that  "my  sympathies  lay 
ere  in  the  street  with  the  young- 
ers."  But  only  a  sentence  later, 
i  shows  how  limited  those  sym- 


pathies actually  were:  "my  reason 
told  me  that  the  police  were  doing 
what  was  required — though  with 
too  joyful  zest;  there  could  be  no 
other  recourse,  except  to  force,  to 
defend  convention  headquarters  and 
the  law  itself."  The  students  were,  in 
other  words,  not  simply  demonstra- 
tors; they  were  "rioters,"  determined 
to  stop  the  political  process,  bent 
on  a  violent  invasion  of  the  head- 
quarters hotel,  or  of  the  convention 
hall  itself.  (Others  present  in  Chi- 
cago in  1968,  myself  among  them, 
will  remember  the  scene  somewhat 
differently.)  The  "youngsters"  were 
not  only  challenging  the  right  of  the 
political  center  to  run  its  own  con- 
vention; they  were  challenging  its 
right  to  run  its  own  war.  For  "if 
the  Vietnam  War  was  lost,  as  it  was 
to  be,  a  major  defeat  had  occurred 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  cam- 
eras carried  the  scene  around  the 
world  to  Vietnam,  encouraging  en- 
emy resistance  in  that  Asian  civil 
war  which  was  to  end  with  the  vic- 
tory of  tyranny." 

But  it  was  not  simply  the  intem- 
perate demands  of  strident  women, 
riotous  students,  or  militant  blacks 
that  were  responsible  for  the  decay 
of  American  politics.  It  was  the  in- 
ability of  the  nation's  leadership  to 
defend  itself  from  those  assaults. 
The  Democratic  party,  "swept  by 
noise  and  clamor,"  transformed  it- 
self into  a  new  kind  of  institution — 
no  longer  an  arena  within  which 
contending  forces  could  openly  com- 
pete, but  the  "party  of  quotas,"  an 
organization  "within  which  separate 
groups  were  legally  entitled  to  spe- 
cial consideration."  The  federal  gov- 
ernment itself  succumbed  to  the 
demands  of  the  "favored  groups." 
Under  Jimmy  Carter,  in  particular, 
certain  departments  of  government 
"became  almost  women's  rights  de- 
partments." Commerce,  for  exam- 
ple, "listed  36  percent  of  its  top  ap- 
pointments as  women."  Presumably 
as  a  result.  White  explains  (quoting 
an  unnamed  official  in  the  Com- 
merce Department),  "there  was  no 
leadership  there.  She  [Juanita  Kreps] 
acted  as  if  she  were  the  hostess  of 
the  department,  not  the  leader."  In 
the  Defense  Department,  the  trend 
was  still  more  ominous.  The  secre- 


tary of  the  army  "was  chosen  to  rep- 
resent blacks,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  represent  Hispanics.  How- 
ever large  or  small  the  quality  of 
these  gentlemen,  none  had  ever 
heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  or  seen 
a  man  fall  bleeding  on  a  battlefield." 
The  deputy  under  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  the  Carter  administration 
was  a  woman;  "so,  too,  was  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
a  former  lawyer  and  professor  who 
had  never  flown  a  plane." 

There  is  an  obvious  double  stan- 
dard at  work  here.  It  is  acceptable, 
apparently,  for  political  tickets  to 
be  assembled,  for  administrations  to 
be  staffed — as  for  decades  they  have 
been  at  all  levels  of  government — 
so  as  to  reflect  the  traditional  divi- 
sions of  American  politics  into  re- 
ligious, ethnic,  or  regional  blocks. 
That  is  simply  one  of  the  endearing 
features  of  the  Old  Country.  And 
there  is,  presumably,  no  reason  for 
alarm  when  sensitive  positions  are 
bestowed  upon  men  with  no  visible 
qualifications,  as  long  as  they  are 
men  of  the  proper  political  breed- 
ing— as  long  as  they  are,  for  exam- 
ple, Theodore  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, each  of  whom  served  for  a 
time  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
navy,  each  of  whose  prior  naval  ex- 
perience consisted  of  sailing  the 
family  sloop  in  Long  Island  Sound 
or  off  Campobello  Island.  But  the 
pursuit  of  racial  or  sexual  balance 
is  another  matter.  It  is  to  be  de- 
plored, because  it  threatens  the  frag- 
ile unity  of  the  republic. 

In  a  sense,  of  course.  White  is 
correct.  Affirmative  action  is  differ- 
ent, both  in  intent  and  in  effect, 
from  the  casual  political  balancing 
of  the  past.  It  is  an  admission  that 
the  meritocracy  does  not  always 
work,  that  for  every  Theodore  White 
who  works  his  way  up  from  pov- 
erty to  greatness,  there  are  hun- 
dreds more  who  remain  unfairly 
trapped,  without  access  to  advance- 
ment unless  society  makes  positive 
efforts  to  provide  that  access.  But 
the  admission  remains  a  painful  one; 
and  for  the  fallen-away  liberals  of 
the  1950s,  affirmative  action  has  be- 
come the  clearest  sign  of  all  of 
America's  betrayal  of  its  own  most 
important  values. 
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THERE  IS  much  more  to  this 
book  than  the  bewaiUng  of 
vanished  dreams.  There  is, 
even  if  in  abbreviated  form, 
an  account  of  the  1980  presidential 
campaign  that  is  lucid,  knowledge- 
able, and  at  times  savagely  witty. 
(White  describes  Edward  Kennedy's 
fleeting  appearance  on  the  podium 
the  final  night  of  the  Democratic 
convention:  "He  lifted  his  hand  in 
a  seigneurial  wave  of  goodbye,  as  if 
he  had  appeared  at  the  wedding  of 
his  chauffeur,  and  was  gone.")  There 
is  a  remarkably  acute  analysis  of 
the  passing  of  several  of  the  nation's 
most  powerful  political  machines. 
And  there  is  a  fine,  chough  sulky, 
discussion  of  the  revolutionary  im- 
pact of  television  on  the  conduct  of 
national  politics.  It  is  difficult  to  read 
this  book,  as  it  is  difficult  to  read 
anything  White  has  written,  without 
being  seduced  by  his  rare  literary 
grace,  his  matchless  knowledge  of 
the  political  system,  and  his  constant 
searching  for  deeper  and  deeper 
meaning  in  the  phenomena  he  ex- 
amines. 

Yet  if  the  lamentations  and  re- 
sentments are  not  the  whole  of  this 
book,  or  even  the  majority  of  it, 
they  cast  a  pall  that  is  impossible  to 
ignore.  One  finds  no  joy  here,  no 
sense  any  longer  of  the  sport  and 
whimsy  in  political  competition, only 
a  mournful,  at  times  querulous,  pon- 
dering of  dark  and  weighty  prob- 
lems. "I  write  and  close  this  book 
in  a  clouded  time,"  White  moans 
in  the  portentous  tones  of  an  ob- 
server of  Weimar  Germany  or  an- 
cien  regime  France,  "not  knowing 
whether  it  is  twilight  or  dawn,  an 
era  ending  or  an  era  beginning.  .  .  . 
Somewhere,  in  the  years  of  upheav- 
al, came  a  wrong  turning.  Another 
wrong  turning  could  take  politics 
away  from  the  politicians  and  bring 
it  to  convulsion  in  the  streets." 

And  so  the  Making  of  the  Pres- 
ident series — which  began  in  1960 
with  such  fervent  hopes  and  ex- 
uberant expectations — ends,  like  the 
liberal  vision  that  launched  it,  in 
doubt  and  .  cssimism.  We  will  have 
no  clearer  o:  more  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  sl(  V,  painful  souring  of 
a  generation's  golden  and,  ultimate- 
ly, unattainable  dream.  □ 


by  Frances  Taliaferro 

The  novel  of  embarrassment. 


A  Good  Man  in  Africa,  by  William 
Boyd.  William  Morrow,  342  pages. 
$14.50. 

As  FAR  AS  I  know,  Aristotle 
had  nothing  to  say  about 
embarrassment.  Tragedy  is 
serious,  complete,  of  a  cer- 
tain magnitude,  and  very  Greek,  but 
embarrassment  is  a  crawly  little 
modern  feeling.  Tragedy  is  for  Oed- 
ipus and  Medea,  but  social  mor- 
tification is  for  the  likes  of  you  and 
me:  we  know  all  too  well  its  horrid 
[  surges  and  aches.  Though  daily  life 
is  crammed  with  evidence  of  this 
ignoble  condition,  the  monuments 
of  world  literature  are  not,  for  they 
present  human  character  on  a  he- 
roic scale.  Embarrassment  may  re- 
duce you  and  me  to  a  fearful  pulp, 
but  it  would  have  meant  nothing  to 
Beowulf  or  Othello,  Od^'sseus  or 
I  pius  Aeneas,  or  their  epic  audience. 
Embarrassment  is  a  hobbledehoy 
emotion,  neither  fully  childish  nor 
i  fully  adult.  No  wonder  it  is  experi- 
enced most  exquisitely  by  adoles- 
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cents.  In  order  to  be  capable  of  it, 
one  must  at  least  endorse  the  adult 
notion  that  there  is  a  decent  or 
proper  way  to  do  things;  part  of  the 
mortification  then  stems  from  the 
falling  short.  The  worst  of  the  pain 
is  the  childishly  self-centered  con- 
viction that  all  eyes  are  on  the  lapse 
and  this  act  of  gawkiness  will  be  re- 
membered forever. 

My  guess  is  that  mortification  as 
a  literary  experience  came  into  being 
with  the  nineteenth-century  novel, 
where  social  embarrassments  are 
catalogued  as  fully  as  transgressions 
against  the  divine  order.  In  Great 
Expectations,  Pip,  newly  rich,  loft- 
ily patronizes  his  old  friends  Biddy 
and  Joe,  whose  souls  are  good  and 
true  but  whose  manners  he  finds 
coarse  and  common;  through  sev- 
eral scenes  of  wounding  snobbery 
the  reader  cringes,  shamed  on  Pip's 
behalf.  Similarly,  in  Emma,  the 
reader  burns  with  embarrassment 
for  Emma's  high-handed  schemes 
to  make  an  ambitious  match  for  her 
humble  friend  Harriet.  Emma  is 
"handsome,  clever  and  rich";  she 
should  be  assuming  her  proper  posi- 
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tion  in  the  social  order,  not  playing 
silly  games  with  other  people's  lives. 

There  is  an  interesting  tension 
here  between  Pip's  or  Emma's  ob- 
tuse willfulness  and  the  reader's  per- 
ception of  their  silliness  and  shame. 
With  painful  certainty  we  can  an- 
ticipate every  gaffe,  so  that  our  mor- 
tification exists  long  before  the 
character's.  What  pleasure  Dickens 
and  Jane  Austen  must  have  taken 
in  exercising  this  irony  and  putting 
us  through  our  paces  of  shame  and 
indignation. 

But  Pip  and  Emma  accept  the 
possibilityof  a  moral  order.  By  these 
dreadful  embarrassments,  they  are 
eventually  chastened  and  educated 
to  take  their  place  in  the  community 
of  sensible  adults.  For  in  a  reason- 
ably harmonious  society,  embarrass- 
ment serves  its  early  purpose  of 
moral  education  and  then  withers 
away  with  the  getting  of  wisdom, 
both  in  the  novel  and  (one  hopes) 
in  real  life.  Some  characters  prove 
ineducable:  I  can  hardly  bear  to  read 
Madame  Bovary,  for  instance,  so 
great  is  the  shame  I  feel  on  behalf 
of  Emma  as  she  makes  her  way  to 
foolish  self-destruction.  Antisocial 
novels  provide  a  variation  on  the 
theme  of  social  mortification.  The 
central  character  is  typically  an  an- 
tihero  who  will  not  be  educated  into 
any  social  order  because  society  it- 
self is  despicable.  Torn  between  his 
contempt  for  its  foolishness,  hypoc- 
risy, and  general  dreariness  and  his 
practical  need  to  survive,  the  anti- 
hero  can  barely  cope  with  life's  little 
annoyances;  daily  he  kicks  against 
the  pricks.  As  crises  occur,  he  meets 
them  with  expedients  that  grow 
ever  more  rebellious  and  more  ba- 
roquely  self-destructive.  Depending 
on  whether  he  still  acknowledges 
some  shred  of  decorum,  the  anti- 
hero  may  or  may  not  feel  the  pangs 
of  mortification;  it  is  the  reader 
who  is  tormented  by  the  expectation 
of  certain  disaster. 


■w-  N  OUR  TIME,  the  masterpiece  of 
I  social  mortification  is  Kingsley 
I   Amis's  first  novel.  Lucky  Jim. 

It  was  published  in  1953,  but 
since  then  no  literary  whippersnap- 
per  has  challenged  Amis's  power  to 


render  the  class  struggle  in  terms  of 
comic  disgruntlement  and  social 
ineptitude.  Although  times  have 
changed,  Jim's  predicament  remains 
transcendently  dreadful. 

Jim  Dixon  is  a  young  academic 
of  lower-middle-class  background  at 
a  provincial  university.  Trapped  in 
the  dismal  imperatives  of  a  job  that 
he  both  loathes  and  needs,  he  usu- 
ally chooses  to  escape  by  commit- 
ting some  perversely  creative  faux 
pas.  The  classic  scene  finds  him  an 
overnight  guest  of  his  department 
chairman,  who  has  complete  power 
over  Jim's  future.  When  Jim  wakes 
up  in  the  morning,  he  realizes  that 
in  drunken  abandon  he  has  burned 
cigarette  holes  in  the  bedding.  His 
preposterous  solution  is  to  cut  away 
the  burned  parts  with  a  razor  blade, 
remake  the  bed  upside  down,  and 
hope  that  when  the  damage  is  even- 
tually discovered  it  will  look  like 
dry  rot  rather  than  the  work  of  a 
man. 

The  bedding  episode  sets  the  tone 
for  the  rest  of  the  novel,  in  the 
course  of  which  Jim  will  further 
rend  the  social  fabric  and  violate 
every  convention  of  politesse.  The 
reader  writhes  with  embarrassment 
and  fear  of  discovery,  but  his  sym- 
pathy is  entirely  with  Jim,  whose 
antagonists  are  self-important,  artsy, 
pretentious,  hypocritical,  manipula- 
tive, and  self-seeking.  Along  with 
Jim,  the  reader  feels  the  oppression 
of  social  imperatives  that  no  sensible 
person  ought  to  put  up  with  for  a 
minute.  "What  wouldn't  he  give  for 
a  fierce  purging  draught  of  fury  or 
contempt,  a  really  efficient  worming 
from  the  sense  of  responsibility?" 

Moral  education  is  impossible  in 
Lucky  Jim,  which  is  essentially  a 
fantasyof  schoolboy  rebellion  whose 
finest  moments  are  pure  anarchy. 
When  Jim  fiails  his  features  into 
some  sort  of  correct  social  response, 
mentally  he  is  "making  a  different 
face  and  promising  himself  he'd 
make  it  actually  when  he  was  next 
alone."  His  face  is  almost  Uke  a 
separate  character  in  the  novel;  its 
moment?  of  public  civility  are  re- 
freshed by  savage  lapses  in  private. 
His  mandrill  face,  his  crazy-peasant 
face,  and  his  Edith  Sitwell  face — all 
of  them  strike  back  at  order  and  re- 


sponsibility. But  however  much  we 
need  a  comic  character  to  bear  the 
burden  of  our  rebelliousness,  how- 
ever much  we  egg  him  on,  we  know 
that  the  forces  of  polite  society  are 
very  powerful,  and  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  reckoning.  As  that  time  ap- 
proaches, mortification  begins  to 
close  in. 

In  Lucky  Jim,  the  occasion  is  a 
pubhc  lecture  on  Merrie  England, 
to  be  delivered  by  Jim  to  an  audi- 
ence comprising  every  important 
person  at  the  university  or  in  his 
life;  his  future  depends  on  his  per- 
formance. With  sickening  certainty 
we  know  that  he  will  disgrace  him- 
self, as  indeed  he  does:  his  lecture 
is  a  mad,  drunken  debacle,  merci- 
fully ended  when  he  passes  out  on 
the  podium.  If  this  were  real  life, 
Jim  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  a  state  of  lingering  dread.  For- 
tunately, it  is  a  comic  novel,  and  he 
lives  happily  ever  after. 

William  Boyd's  recent  first  novel, 
A  Good  Man  in  Africa,  realizes  with 
painful  exactness  a  different  kind 
of  social  mortification.  Morgan 
Leafy,  its  main  character,  is  in  many 
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respects  Jim  Dixon's  spiritual  sib- 
ling, but  Morgan's  provincial  exile 
is  to  the  British  diplomatic  mission 
in  Nkongsamba,  Kinjanja.  This  seedy 
outpost,  which  from  the  air  resem- 
'  bles  "a  giant  pool  of  crapulous  vom- 
it on  somebody's  expansive  unmown 
lawn,"  is  a  fair  emblem  of  Morgan's 
state  of  mind.  Yearning  to  move  up- 
ward in  a  society  he  despises,  he 
sees  his  life  as  a  can  of  worms 
opened  by  "a  surly  and  spiteful 
God";  the  only  redeeming  social 
value  is  in  beer  and  sex,  sex  and 
beer.  If  he  could  manage  to  marry 
Priscilla  Fanshawe,  the  boss's  daugh- 
ter, he  might  acquire  more  self- 
respect,  "perhaps  even  a  giant  leap 
in  social  mobility,  leaving  his  tawdry 
past  unrecognised  far  behind  him." 

But  no.  The  virtuous  Priscilla  re- 
buffs Morgan's  passionate  advances 
until  the  impossible  evening  when 
he  learns  that  he  has  contracted 
gonorrhea  from  his  Kinjanjan  mis- 
tress. Priscilla,  now  ready  to  fall 
gaily  into  bed  with  Morgan,  cannot 
understand  his  change  of  heart  and 


is  severely  miffed;  she  takes  up  with 
a  junior  diplomat  whose  "unreflect- 
ing Oxbridge  assurance"  is  the  tar- 
get of  Morgan's  most  seething  mis- 
anthropy and  class  resentment. 
Meanwhile  Morgan's  big  profession- 
al opportunity,  an  undercover  mis- 
sion in  Kinjanjan  politics,  is  rapidly 
deteriorating,  since  Morgan  has 
cuckolded  Sam  Adekunle,  the  poli- 
tician he  is  meant  to  be  winning  to 
the  British  side. 

Sam,  now  blackmailing  Morgan, 
instructs  him  to  bribe  the  most  up- 
right man  in  Nkongsamba,  whom 
Morgan  has  particular  reason  to 
dread.  The  Duchess  of  Ripon  is 
about  to  arrive  for  an  official  visit 
and  must  not  know  that  only  yards 
away  is  the  putrefying  body  of  a 
laundress  named  Innocence,  who 
was  struck  by  lightning.  The  Kin- 
janjans  will  not  move  the  corpse  for 
fear  of  Shango,  the  lightning  god, 
and  Morgan  is  in  charge  of  getting 
rid  of  it — in  between  playing  Santa 
Claus  at  the  official  Christmas  party, 
dealing  with  a  coup  d'etat,  and  lis- 
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tening  to  Fanshawe,  his  boss,  say, 
"Everything  must  be  settled  by  to- 
morrow. I'm  warning  you.  Your 
future  depends  on  it."  Morgan's 
crisis  seems  to  last  for  days;  the 
drunken  debacle  of  Jim's  lecture 
was  tidy  by  comparison. 


Morgan's  natural  element 
is  shame:  for  his  unim- 
pressive background,  his 
fatness,  his  lonely  self- 
ishness, "the  shabby  moral  evasions 
that  made  up  [his]  life,  all  the  grey 
zones  of  questionable  behavior,  the 
whole  sad  compendium  of  self-re- 
garding acts."  A  Good  Man  in  Africa 
plays  on  the  reader's  acquaintance 
with  the  general  shabbiness  of  life; 
Morgan  is  not  so  anarchically  en- 
dearing as  Jim  Dixon,  but  he  touches 
our  sympathy  because  he  is  con- 
vinced, like  many  of  us,  that  ap- 
pearances are  useless  and  all  his 
sordor  will  eventually  be  found  out. 
When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and 
men's  eyes.  Jim  makes  faces;  Morgan 
produces  a  savage  running  commen- 
tary on  his  own  disintegration. 

'  He  knew  in  Iiis  heart  that  shit 
I  creek  had  claimed  him  this  time 
.  .  .  He  couldn't  actually  recall 
from  his  antholo-^'x  of  personal 
disasters  a  more  traumatic  and 
ruinous  evening  .  .  .  What  did  it 
matter  to  him.  really?  He  was  an 
aristocrat  of  pain  and  frustration, 
a  prince  of  anguish  and  embar- 
rassment. 

In  the  course  of  opening  Morgan's 
can  of  worms,  William  Boyd  has 
written  a  very  funny  novel. 

Is  there  any  point  in  reading 
about  social  embarrassment,  when 
that  commodity  exists  so  plentifully 
I  in  ordinary  life?  Lucky  Jim  and  A 
\  Good  Man  in  Africa  represent  a 
:  minor  and  undignified  art  form;  one 
certainly  cannot  look  to  them  for 
catharsis,  that  grand  old  Aristotelian 
purging  that  elevates  the  soul 
through  the  mysteries  of  pity  and 
fear.  They  are  too  funny  to  be  en- 
nobling. Perhaps,  however,  they  are 
useful  because  they  provide  just 
what  Jim  Dixon  longed  for:  "a 
really  efficient  worming  from  the 
sense  of  responsibility."  □ 
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SASE,  Janice,  POB  7152,  Paducah,  Ky. 

42001.  

Three  hot  appetizers.  Easy  to  make  and 
serve,  $2.50,  SASE,  Special  Recipes,  Box 
201067M,  Dallas,  Tex.  75220. 

The  ultimate  cheesecake:  a  rich  moist 
delicate  blend  of  chocolate  and  amaretto, 
a  creamy  delight.  For  recipe  send  $2  and 
SASE  to:  Christins,  4  Brattle  St.,  #306-A, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

Famous  Cincinnati  chili  recipe  plus  4  au- 
thentic Greek  dishes.  Send  $3  to  Kenco, 
Box  24,  Xenia,  Ohio  45385. 
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Tasty  main-dish  salad.  Three  variations.  $2, 
SASE:  Auntie  Em,  Suite  76,  3232  San  Ma- 
teo  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  87110. 
Gourmet  chili  recipe.  $3  to:  Hansen,  1961 

Bayshore,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303.  

Fantastic  carrot  cake  &  frosting,  $1.  SASE, 
L.  Mayo,  57  Rock  Spring  Rd.,  Apt.  20, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06906. 

 LITERARY  INTEREST  

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low-cost  pa- 
perbacks or  hardcovers.  250  copies  up. 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list:  Adams  Press, 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111. 

60602.  

Publishing  with  a  "vanity"  publisher?  Wait! 
We  place  books  with  "regular"  publishers 
on  a  subsidy  basis.  Wordsworth  Agency, 
Camerville,  N.Y.  10923. 

Great  books  on  cassette  tape,  classics, 
contemporary.  One  month  rental  under 
$10.  Big  list  and  short-story  tape  $3.  RD 
Library,  742  N.  72nd,  Seattle,  Wash.  98103. 

Poetry  wanted— good  material  for  possible 
inclusion  in  quality  cooperative  volume. 
Enclose  SASE.  Editor,  Box  447H,  Sky- 
forest,  Calif.  92385. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Jesus  fictional!  Positive  proof  Flavius  Jo- 
sephus  created  Jesus,  authored  Gospels. 
Booklet,  $3.  Vector,  Box  6215-H,  Belle- 
vue.  Wash.  98007. 

Disarmament  is  the  most  important  prob- 
lem facing  humanity  today.  The  quality  of 
life— in  fact  life  itself— hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. For  a  complimentary  booklet  Disar- 
mament in  Attitude  and  Action,  write 
World  Goodwill,  Dept.  H,  866  United 
Nations  Plaza  #566,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017-1888. 

Poisonous  effects  of  prescription  drugs.  You 
are  probably  taking  doctor-prescribed 
drugs  to  reduce  pain,  to  induce  sleep,  to 
fight  infection,  or  to  feel  better.  But  drugs 
often  produce  poisonous  efiFects.  This  easy- 
to-understand  book  reveals  how  drugs  may 
be  poisoning  you.  This  book  lists  scores 
and  scores  of  drugs  that  can  poison.  Is 
your  drug  one  of  them?  Are  you  being 
poisoned  unknowingly?  Order  this  compre- 
hensive book  edited  by  a  doctor  without 
delay!  Delay  may  cost  you  your  lile.  Send 
$5.50  to  Contemporary  Life,  Box  1701, 
Greeley,  Colo.  80632. 

Problems  of  retirement.  Worried  about  re- 
tiring? Or  recently  retired?  Retirees  face 
many  problems  such  as  income,  health,  nu- 
trition, leisure,  housing,  and  transportation. 
Retirement  is  no  bed  of  roses.  Mal:e  pre- 
parations now  for  your  retirement.  Send 
$4.25  today  for  this  informative  and  doc- 
umented book  on  pr^^blems  of  retirement. 
Contemporary  Life,  Box  1701,  Greeley, 
Colo.  80652. 

Let  Me  Die  Before  I  Wake,  by  Derek 
Humphry.  Guide  to  self-deliverance  for  the 
dying.  Sold  to  Hemlock  members.  SASE 
for  details.  Hemlock:  POB  66218,  Los  An- 
geles,  Calif.  90066.  (213)  391-1871. 
Free  publications  on  chemical  warfare.  Re- 
search, brochures.  313  East  Capitol,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 


Aristos— The  Journal  of  Esthetics.  Cham- 
pions the  uplifting  in  the  arts:  beauty,  no- 
bility, and  craft.  SASE  for  descriptive  bro- 
chure. Aristos,  Box  1105-H,  Radio  City 
Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10101. 

BOOKS 

Bookfinding  librarians  search  worldwide 
titles  or  subjects  plus  150,000  indexed 
stock.  PAB,  2917  E.  Atlantic,  AtlanUc  City, 

N.J.  08401.  (609)  344-1943.  

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 

British,  $1.  

Publishers'  overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
titles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalog:  Hamilton's, 
98-52  Clapboard.  Danbury.  Conn.  06810. 
Free  search  for  the  out-of-print  book 
you've  been  wanting.  Any  author,  any 
title.  No  obligation.  Frederick  W.  Arm- 
strong-Bookseller, 319  N.  Mcllhaney,  Ste- 
phenville,  Tex.  76401. 

Free:  Women's-interest  bestselling  books 
catalogue.  Illustrated.  Write:  Woman's 
Weal,  POB  264(H),  Lynden,  Wash.  98264. 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 

Earn  hundreds  weekly  mailing  circulars! 
No  obligation/limits.  Free  details.  Chica- 
go Division,  Box  464ABK,  Woodstock,  111. 
60098. 

Home  Import  Mail  Order  Business.  Start 
without  capital.  Free  Report.  Mellinger, 
Dept.  R1024,  Woodland  HJls,  Ca.  91367. 
Earn  $1,000  weekly.  Details:  Mueller,  Rte. 
1,  Box  558,  Springtown,  Tex.  76082. 

HEALTH  &  BEAUTY 

Royal  jelly  exclusive  method  lyophilized, 
lOOmg  50  tablets,  $12,  Ronnor  Laborato- 
ries.  Box  885,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20901. 
Wild  Woods  Sachet— a  natural  alternative 
to  toxic  mothballs.  $2  postpaid.  Please  send 
for  free  information  about  our  wild  West 
Virginia  herbs,  flower  remedies,  herbal 
toothpaste  and  soap,  and  our  unique  Ho- 
moeopathic First  Aid  Kit.  DEVA  HCE, 
Burkittsville,  Md.  21718.  

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Overseas  opportunities  .  .  .  $20,000- 
$60,000+.  Free  information!  Employment 
International,  Box  29364  HS,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  46229.  

Australia  wants  you!  Jobs!  Big  pay!  Paid 
transportation!  Newest  handbook— $2.  Aus- 
tralian    International,     Box  19107-HS, 

Washington,  D.C.  20036.  

Australia— the  world!  Big  pay!  Tax  free! 
Computerized  reports  $3.  Jobworld,  Box 
681-H.  Cypress,  Calif.  90630.  

 NEW  AUTOMOBILES  

Save  money  on  your  next  automobile.  Buy 
wholesale.  Two  plans  available.  Send  $2 
today!  George  Yarrington,  14-H  Ben-Louis 
Drive.  BcH.'ville.  111.  6222.'^.  

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

Jeeps,  cars,  pickups  from  $35.  Available  at 
local  government  auctions.  For  Directory 
call  (805)  687-6000,  Extension  901.  Call 
refundable. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Writing  services.  Professional  team.  J 
fields.  Describe  your  project.  Confidenti 
Academic  Writers,  Box  1652,  Washingtc 

D.C.  20013.  (202)  628-1030.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successf 
authors.  Publicity,  advertising,  beautif 
books.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fa( 
filled  booklet  and  free  manuscript  repo 
Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZF,  84  Fifth  Av 

N.Y.  10011.  

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  y 
can  have  your  book  published,  promote 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet,  HP- 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  Yoi 

N.Y.  10001.  

Writing,  research.  All  disciplines.  Qua! 
guaranteed.  Prompt,  confidential.  Mast< 
charge,  visa  accepted.  11322  Idaho  Av 
#206K,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025.  (21 

477-8226.  

Campaign  consultant  seeks  Congressior 
candidates  opposing  Moral  Majority  ai 
Reaganomics.   Write   POB   152,  Ormoi 

Beach,  Fla.  32074.  

Resumes:  professional  content/t>pograpl 
Rutkaus  Resumes,  Siler  396,  Winchest 
Va.  22601. 

MISCELLANEOUS 



Free  things  and  super  discounts  eve 
month.    Robross,    Box    8768HP,  Bosto 

Ma.ss.  02114.  

Nuclear  Arms  Control  Hotline— call  (20 
543-0006  to  get  the  latest  information  ^ 
arms  control  and  military  budget  legisl 
tion,  and  what  you  can  do  about  it.  U 
dated  weekly.  100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.I 
\\'ashington,  D.C.  20002.  Council  for 
Livable  World. 

Single  music  lovers  meet  through  shari 
similar  musical  interests.  Nt.tionwide.  B 
1381 -C.  Rapid  City.  S.D.  57709. 
Plant  lovers,  too  much  or  too  little  watt 
ing?  "Helpful  Hints  Guide"  eliminates  co 
ly  mistakes.  Send  $2  and  SASE  to  Ha 
hart.  Box  57,  Delkem,  Bakersfield,  Cal 

93307.  

Natural  Fibers  Directory— 90  mail-ord 
businesses  offering  natural-fiber  altern 
tives  for  the  home  and  body.  $2.75  po 
paid.    DEVA    HCH,    Burkittsville,  M 

21718.  

Become  a  mental  health  consultant!  I 
sightful,  nonreligious  people  needed 
serve  as  counselors  for  the  alienated,  lor 
ly,  and  distressed  who  have  abandon 
religion  and  need  help  from  someone  w 
understands.  No  special  educational  bac 
ground  required.  For  detailed  informati 
about  this  program  and  how  you  can  qui 
ify,  send  $5  to  the  Institute  for  Energisi 
Living,  POB  5225JSS,  Lafayette,  La.  705( 

Handwriting  analysis  in  depth.  Send  : 
words,  $10,  Crystal  Lee,  2425  Hamiltc 

N.  Bellmore.  N.Y.  11710.  

Evangelical  Agnosticism!  Information  ai 
logo.  SEA,  Box  515HA,  Auberry,  Cal 
93602.  

 STAMPS  

Penfriends.  For  information,  write:  Papyn 
2233H  Wisconsin,  Washington,  D.C.  200C 
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EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 
lodcy  Mountain  Employment  Newsletterl 
}olorado,    Idaho,    Montana,  Wyoming! 
Current  openings— all  occupations!  Free  de- 
ails:  Intennountain-4R,  3506  Birch,  Chey- 

Wyo.  82001.  

ob  Hunting?  Use  a  biobwchure  in  addi- 
ion  to  your  r^iun^.  My  technique  has 
teen  written  up  in  the  Washington  Post. 
'■"or  sample  brochure,  send  $5  to  Bob  Lane 
Consultancy,  Rte.  3,  Box  775,  Palmyra, 
^a.  22963.  

 GIFTS  

Ker  1,500  gifts,  brass,  pewter,  porcelain, 
oppertone  musical  metal  sculpttires,  house- 
lold  and  decorative  accessories.  Color  cat- 
Jog  $2.  Refunded  on  first  order.  Vocks 
>)mpany,  Department  G,  10326  Little 
iugar  Creek,  Converse,  Tex.  78109. 

FINANCUL  ASSISTANCE 


'ersonal  Business  Loans.  No  collateral. 
Vrite:  Gelco,  Box  34293  AA,  Indianapolis, 
nd.  46234.  

 ASSOCL\TIONS  

'iertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
ID  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

 EDUCATION  

imithsonian  Seminars  Abroad.  Two-week 
esidential  seminars  at  Oxford,  Salzburg, 
(yoto,  and  Shanghai  designed  for  every  in- 
ere«t.  Select  from  courses  taught  by  ex- 
lert  faculty  in  unique  foreign  settings. 
Vrite  Smithsonian  Associates  Travel  Pro- 
yam,  Department  HM,  Room  1278  A&I, 
imithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

10560.  (202)  357-2477.  

COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES 

4on-traditional  doctoral  program.  Soulh- 
.'astem  University,  5163  DeCatdle  Drive, 
Wew  Orleans,  La.  70114. 


POETRY 


PHOTO  IDS 


'hoto  ID.  Sealed  in  plastic.  All  states,  prov- 
nces.  24  hours.  Guaranteed.  Free  birth 
»rtificate.  Send  $6  (2/$  10),  photo,  name, 
tddress,  height,  weight,  hair,  eyes,  birth- 
late.  Cardinal,  Box  5200-305,  Jackson- 
rille,  Ha.  32207. 


NEW  &  UNIQUE 


FREE  CIGARS 


To  get  your  FREE  factory-fresh 
Mmpler  pack,  clip  thia  ad  and  nudl 
to:  Morales  Cigar  Co..  Dept.  TR, 
Box  6111.  Tampa,  FL  33676. 


■e  enclose  S2  to  help  i 
postage  &  packiDg. 


COMMUNITIES 


^Jolar  village  for  2,000  being  planned  and 
jjuilt  by  residents  and  supporters  as  a  mod- 

;1  for  a  sustainable  futme.  Send  $2.30  for 
introductory  book  and  visitor's  guide.  Cerro 

3ordo,  Box  569,  Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 

)7424. 


Poetry  published  free.  Write:  Editor,  Box 

1151-H,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662.  

 ART  AND  ANTIQUES  

Indian  art  collectors!  Genuine  Navajo  rugs. 
An  appreciating  art  investment  in  Native 
American  art.  Complements  any  decor. 
Southwestern  Lifestyles,  POB  909-H,  Glen- 
dale,  Ariz.  &531i. 


RESORTS 


High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club.  We're 
a  country  inn  3600  feet  closer  to  heaven 
than  the  sea.  Spectacular  mtn.  scenery. 
Private  18-hole  golf  course.  8  tennis  courts. 
(Special  golf/tennis  package  available.) 
Skeet  &  Trap.  Stocked  lake  (bass  &  trout). 
Swimming.  Boating.  Archery.  Stables. 
Hiking  &  Jogging  Trails.  Children's  activ- 
ities. Write  or  phone:  (704)  743-2411.  High 
Hampton  Inn,  140  Hampton  Rd.,  Cashiers, 

N.C.  28717.  

Linekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort.  Fleet  of  sail- 
boats, two-masted  schooner,  heated  pool, 
tennis.  Write  for  folder.  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Me.  04538. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  newspapers,  65  coun- 
tries! Sampler:  5/$2.98.  Free  brochure, 
Multinewspapers,  Box  DE-7B,  Dana  Point, 
Calif.  92629. 


Fifty, 
Fifty. 


These  are  odds  that  no  one 
would  care  to  bet  on. 

But  the  thousands  of  sons 
and  daughters  of  Huntington's 
Disease  patients  have  no 
choice  They  were  born  with  a 
50/50  chance  of  inheriting  this 
terrifying,  fatal  illness. 

f^r  potential  H  D  victims, 
everyday  is  a  gamble 
And  if  they  lose,  it's  for  keeps. 

Give  generously  to  the 
National  Huntington's  Disease 
Association. 

Help  make  this  generation  its  last. 

» National  Huniinglon  s  Disease  Association 
128A  East  74  Street.  New  York.  NY  10021 


Solution  to  the  May  Puzzle 
Notes  for  ''Multiple  Choice" 
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Across:  1.  lit-he  (stiff);  5.  pickles,  two  meanings;  10.  F-oot( reversal) -loose  (fancy- 
free);  11.  Hal-f(irst)  (&  half);  12.  cow-boys  (&  Indians);  14.  Fr.-ets  (anagram); 
16.  brie(f);  17.  meaningful,  anagram;  19.  em  (reversal) -bark  (debark);  21.  duo-L, 
reversed  (soft);  23.  time,  reversal  (&  tide);  24.  far(m)ers;  26.  mo(no-G-am-l)st 
(polygamist);  27.  hogs,  go,  reversed,  in  H.S.;  30.  red-lo,  reversed;  32.  c.-losing 
(OPENING);  33.  lo(wer  cla)ss  (gain);  34.  spaghetti,  anagram  (&  meatballs);  35. 
a-(Saul)St.  (&  BATTERY);  36.  greys,  homonym.  Down:  1.  D.A.(she)'s;  2.  Protestant, 
anagram;  3.  bus-y  (idle);  4.  fan-fare;  5.  snip,  reversal;  6.  f(A-l)ence;  7.  idyl,  hom- 
onym; 8.  crab,  two  meanings;  9.  mortar,  two  meanings  (&  pestle);  13.  partiality, 
anagram  of  "a  trial"  in  "pity"  (neutrality);  15.  ro  (reversal) -ugh  (&  ready)  ,18. 
gorse,  aidden;  20.  ran-sack;  21.  G-lorias  (anagram);  22.  aplomb,  homonym;  25. 
S-ticks  (&  STONES);  27.  c(o/l)d  (heat);  28.  gibe,  anagram;  29.  (prose)cute  (ugly); 

31.  (C)hill  (&DALE). 


PUZZLB 


Code  13 


by  E.  R.  Gain  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 


This  month's  instructions: 

A  sirriple  substitution  code  has  been  arrived  at  by  choosing 
a  thirteen-letter  word  in  which  no  letter  recurs,  then  arranging 
the  remaining  thirteen  letters  of  the  alphabet  below  it.  For 
instance:  lumberjacking 

DFHOPQSTVWXYZ 

Using  this  code,  the  word  timber  would  be  encoded  as  axhopq. 
Answers  to  the  clues  in  italics  are  to  be  entered  in  the  diagram 
in  code.  Solvers  are  to  identify  the  thirteen-letter  word  used. 

Answers  include  three  proper  nouns.  As  always,  mental  re- 
punctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  79. 


CLUES 
ACROSS 


1.  A  crab's  mistaken  for  a  large  beetle  (6) 

5.  Brand  name  that's  marginal  in  Martinique  (6) 

10.  Hunting  birds  and  carp  (6) 

11.  Very  large  pigeon  (4) 

12.  Vocal  range  regresses  as  one  regular  practice  is  specified 
(9) 

13.  Pieces  of  music  I  dropped  from  luggage  (6) 

15.  Love  of  gold  is  French  distinction  (4) 

16.  Arbitrators  head  off  questions  persistently  (4) 
18.  Dub  in  changes  without  being  asked  (5) 

20.  Most  cold  and  unhealthy,  one  gotten  in  chest  (9) 

22.  What  monks  practice  would  be  absolute  sovereignty  if  king 
participates  (9) 

24.  Was  an  ape  mean,  embracing  me  (5) 

25.  Priest  is  correct ...  (4) 

27.  ...  pare  church  laws  without  much  delay  (4) 

28.  Neck  is  twisted  in  disgust  (6) 

29.  Formed  hoax  and  hit  the  road  (9) 

30.  What  comes  after  I  feel  sick  and  pokey  (4) 

31.  Iron  back  and  forth  on  edges  of  coat— this  is  result  (6) 

32.  To  injure  man,  go  away  first  (6) 

33.  Black  scoundrel's  shirt  (6) 
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DOWN 


1.  Waste  chopped  asunder  without  question  (8) 

2.  500  plus  500  sheets  . . .  ideal  (5) 

3.  Islamics  said  to  be  involved  in  weighty  affairs?  (9) 

4.  Soaks  hollow  weights  (4) 

5.  Don't  start  bride's  outfit  for  French  painter  (8) 

6.  Against  victory  based  on  intricate  ruses  (6) 

7.  Loafer  at  Fort  Knox?  (9) 

8.  Shape  like  a  doughnut  or  do  it  differently  (6) 

9.  Test  leader  of  military  chopper  that's  overturned  (4) 

14.  Movie  title  almost  misrepresented  musical  figure  (9) 

15.  Taking  credit-definitely  not  extemporaneously?  (2,  3,  4) 
17.  Certain  spectacles  showing  king  leaving  prince  with  Bud- 
dhist sect  uprising  (5-3) 

19.  Dog  left  one  hint:  pigtail  (8) 

21.  Fabulous  sailor  is  raising  band  at  sea  (6) 

23.  Terrible  musical  if  Brooks  takes  lead  (6) 

26.  Church  supports  shelter  for  hanger-on  (5) 

27.  Six  public  school  bigwigs  (4) 

28.  Confusion  in  this  diagram  is  exactly  opposite,  exactly  op- 
posite (4) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Code  13, 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  P:  rk  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
Entries  must  be  received  by  June  8.  Senders  oi  the  first  three 
correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  a  one-year 


subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the 
July  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  August  issue. 
Winners  of  the  April  puzzle,  "Crazy  Quilt,"  are  Paul  Alexander, 
Rockville,  Maryland;  Barbara  Kreuter,  Princeton,  New  Jersey; 
and  Nancy  K.  Lawlor,  Lewes,  Delaware. 
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iree  years  ago  OMNI  magazine 
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^d  across  the  breadth  of  the  universe, 
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e  human  mind,  searched  for  UFO's 
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igineering  simply.  And  OMNI  continues 

journey  the  new  frontier 

^ad  the  philosophies  and  fiction  of  B.F, 
inner,  Ray  Bradbury,  Carl  Sagan, 
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id  read  about  the  scientists  and  their  science, 
5  architects  of  our  future, 
agination  is  the  soul  of  our  civilization, 
\AN\  is  the  magazine  that  best 
iptures  and  reflects  that  spirit,  that  wonder, 
imagination, 

ne-year  subscription  is  $24.00,  That's  a  '/ 
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